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ADVERTISEMENT. 


FaoH  the  times  of  Alexander  to  the  sacking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turk^,  a  period  of  fifteen  centuries, 
the  Grecian  states,  being  under  the  influence  of  foreign 
councils  and  the  control  of  foreign  arms,  had  lost 

their  existence  .jEis..a.]xation..  ,.^ujL  neither  did  they 

• ',» •     •- » »     "*»•'•'•' 
submit  to  slavery  ^ffith6y);^a^st^UJgg^    nor  did  the  power 

which  subverted  their*  ^bv^rno^ent  deface,  at  once, 

their  national  character,-  m  '^troy,  but  by  degrees, 

the  various  effects  which  flowed  from  their  original 

genius  and  political  institutions. 

In  what  is  subjoined,  in  this  edition,  to  the  narrative 

of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to 

trace,  amidst  the  revolutions  of  nations,  the  remains 

of  Chreece ;  to  take  a  summary  view  of  her  efforts  for 

the  recovery  of  expiring  liberty  ;  to  trace  those  features 

that  remained  the  longest  unsullied  by  the  infection 
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of  barbarism,  and  those  efforts  of  genius,  which,  sur- 
viving the  dissolution  of  the  state,  continued,  and  still 
continue,  to  enlighten  and  refine  the  world. 


In  ike  Pmg,  mui  $har^  will  be  fublUhed,  primed  un^brmfy  wUh 
thii  Work^  in  one  large  volume,  price  9s,  in  hoards^ 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from  tlie  Foanilation  of  the  City 
of  Rome  to  the  Destrucdon  of  the  Western  Empire. 

By  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  M.  B. 
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HISTORY   OF   GREECE. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  THB   BARLIB8T  STATE  OP  GREBCB. 

THE  first  notices  we  have  of  every  country  are  fabulous  and 
unoertain*  Among  an  unenlightened  people  every  imposture  is 
likely  to  take  place,  for  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  credulity. 
Nothing,  therefore,  which  the  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us 
concerning  their  earliest  state  can  be  relied  on.  Poets  were 
ihe  first  who  began  to  record  the  actions  of  their  countrymen, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  their  art  to  strike  the  imagination  even  at 
the  esqiense  of  probability.  For  this  reason,  in  the  earliest 
accounts  of  Greece  we  are  presented  with  die  machinations  of 
gods  and  demigods,  the  adventures  of  heroes  and  giants,  the 
ravages  of  monsters  and  dragons,  and  all  the  potency  of 
charms  and  enchantments.  Man  seems  scarcely  to  have  any 
share  in  the  picture ;  and  while  the  reader  wanders  through 
die  most  delightful  scenes  the  imagination  can  oflTer,  he  is 
scarcely  once  presen^d  with  the  actions  of  such  a  being  as 
himself. 

It  would  be  vain,  therefore,  and  beside  the  present  pur- 
pose, to  give  an  historical  air  to  accounts  which  were  never 
meant  to  be  transmitted  as  true.  Some  writers  indeed  have 
Udioriously  undertaken  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  fable, 
and  to  give  us  an  unbroken  narrative  from  the  first  dawning  of 
tradition  to  the  display  of  undoubted  history ;  they  have  le- 
velled down  all  mythology  to  their  own  apprehensions ;  every 
fable  is  made  to  look  with  an  air  of  probability ;  instead  of  a 
golden  fleece,  Jason  goes  in  pursuit  of  a  great  treasure ;  in- 
stead of  destroying  a  chimera,  Bellerophon  reclaims  a  moun* 
tain ;  instead  of  an  hydra,  Hercides  overcomes  a  robber. 
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ThuB  the  fanciful  pictures  of  a  strong  imagination  are  tangbt 
to  assume  a  serious  severity,  and  tend  to  deceive  the  reader 
still  more,  by  offering  in  the  garb  of  truth  what  had  been  only 
meant  to  delight  and  allure  him. 

The  fabulous  age>  therefore,  of  Greece^  i&ust  have  ik)  place 
in  history ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  separate  those  parts,  which  may 
have  a  real  foundation  in  nature,  from  those  which  owe  their 
existence  wholly  to  the  imagination.  There  are  no  traces  left 
to  guide  us  m  that  intricate  pursuit;  the  dews  of  the  morning 
are  past,  and  it  is  in  vaiti  to  attempt  continuing  the  chase  in 
meridian  splendour.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  for  us  to 
observe,  Ihat  Gh:eece,  like  most  oilier  countries  of  whose 
origin  we  have  any  notice,  was  at  first  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  states,  each  commanded  by  its  own  sovereign.  An* 
cient  Greece,  whidb  is  now  the  south  part  of  Turkey  in  Eoj- 
rope,  was  hounded  on  the  east  by  the  ^gean  sea,  now  called 
the  Archipelago ;  on  llie  soudi  by  the  Cretan  or  Candian  sea ; 
on  the  west  by  the  loman  sisa ;  and  on  the  north  by  Illymi 
and  Thrace.  Of  such  very  narrow  extent,  and  so  very  con- 
temptible, with  regard  to  territory,  was  that  countiy,  whidi 
gave  birth  to  all  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  which  produced 
ihe  greatest  generals,  philosophers,  poets,  painters,  aithitects/ 
and  statuaries,  that  ever  the  world  boasted ;  which  overcame 
Ae  most  powerful  monarchs,  and  dispersed  the  most  numerous 
armies  that  ever  were  brought  into  the  field,  and  at  last  be- 
came die  instructor  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  said  in  scripture  that  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhetfa,  was 
the  father  of  all  those  nations  that  went  omd^  the  general  de- 
nomination of  Greeks.  Of  his  four  sons,  Elisha,  or  Ellas,  is 
said  to  have  given  name  to  the  EXXijve^,  a  general  name  by 
which  the  Ghreeks  were  known.  Tharsis,  the  second  son,  is 
thought  to  have  settled  in  Achaia;  Chittim  settled  in  Mace- 
donia ;  and  Dodanim,  the  fourth  son,  iii  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 
How  they  portioned  out  the  countiy,  what  revolutions  they 
experienced,  or  what  wars  they  maintained,  are  utteriy  un- 
known :  «nd,  indeed,  the  history  of  petty,  barbarous  states,  if 
known,  would  hardly  recompence  the  trouble  of  inquiry.  In 
those  early  times,  kingdoms  were  but  inconsiderable :  a  single 
city,  with  a  few  leagues  of  land,  was  often  honoured  with  that 
magnificent  appellation ;  it^would,  therefore,  embarrass  history 
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to  enter  into  the  ctome^tic  privBcy  of  efvery  litfle  uiMie^  as  it 
would  be  rather  a  subject  for  the  eoonoiDist  than  the  politician. 
It  will  suffice  to  obsarve,  that  Sicyon  is  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  kingdom  of  Greece*  The  beginning  of  this  petty  so- 
vereignty is  placed  by  historians  in  the  year  of  the  world  one 
t^nsand  nine  hmidred  and  fifteen,  before  Jesus  Christ  two 
thousand  eighty-nine,  and  before  the  first  Olympiad  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  Airteen.  The  first  king  was  JEgiar 
leus.     Its  duration  is  said  to  have  been  a  thousand  years. 

The  kii^om  of  Argos,  in  Peloponnesus,  *^-  a  m  oi/ifi 
gan  a  thousand  and  eighty  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  "in  the  time  of  Abraham.    The  first  king  was  Ina- 
<Aus. 

The  kingdom  of  Mycsense  succeeded.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  translated  thither  from  Argos  by  Perseus,  the  grand- 
son of  Acrisius,  the  last  king  of  that  countiy,  whom  Perseus 
unfortunately  slew.  The  kings,  who  reigned  at  Mycssnae  after 
Perseus,  were  Electryon,  Sthenelus,  and  Eurystheus;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  driven  out  by  the  Heraclidee,  or  the  de- 
scendants of  Hercules,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  Pelo- 
pemiesus. 

The  kingdoin  of  Athens  was  first  formed  into  a 
legnhr  government  by  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian.  ^'^'  244o. 
This  prince,  having  departed  from  Egypt,  and  travelled  se- 
veral years  in  other  places,  came  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece, 
and  lived  in  Attica,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Actaeus^ 
the  king  of  that  country ;  married  his  daughter ;  and,  on  his 
death,  succeeded  to  his  throne.  He  taught  the  people,  who 
were  savages,  the  use  of  fixed  habitations,  restrained  all  M- 
centious  lust,  obliged  each  man  to  marry  one  wife,  and  laid 
down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  die  exercise  of  all  re- 
l^^ious  and  civil  offices.  He  divided  the  whole  country  into 
twelve  districts,  and  also  established  a  court  for  judging  causes, 
entitled  the  Areopagus.  Amphictyon,  the  third  king  of 
Athens,  procured  a  confederacy  among  the  twelve  states  of 
Greece,  which  assembled  twice  a  year  at  Thermopylae,  there 
to  ofier  up  common  sacrifices,  and  to  consult  for  die  common 
interest  of  the  association.  Theseus,  one  of  the  succeeding 
kings  of  this  state,  united  the  twelve  boroughs  of  Cecrops  into 
one  city.     Codnis  was  the  last  of  this  line,  who  devoted  him- 
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self  to  deadi  for  his  people.  The  Heraclidie  having  made  a« 
iiTuption  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Adiens,  the  oracle  declared, 
that  they  should  be  conquerors  whose  king  should  fall  in  this 
contest.  To  take  the  earliest  advantage*  therefore,  of  this 
answer,  Codrus  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant, 
and,  provokii^  one  of  the  ^lem/s  soldiers,  was  killed  by  faioL 
Whereupon  the  Athenians  sent  an  herald  to  demand  the  body 
of  their  king,  which  message  struck  such  a  damp  into  the  ene- 
my, that  they  departed  without  striking  another  blow.  After 
Codrus,  the  title  of  king  was  extinguished  among  the  Athe- 
nians. Medon,  his  son,  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, with  the  title  of  archou,  which  signifies  chi^  governor. 
The  first  of  this  denomination  had  their  places  for  life ;  but  the 
Athenians  growing  weary  of  a  government  which  represt  their 
love  of  freedom,  they  abridged  the  term  of  the  archon's  power 
to  ten  years,  and  at  last  made  the  office  elective  every  year. 

^  ,,        _      The  kingdom  of  Thebes  was  first  founded  by 
A  Tiff  2^49 

.  **««7.  Cadmus.  This  hero,  having  had  an  Egyptian  fa- 
ther, w'as  brought  up  in  the  religion,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  country,  whence  several  writers  of  his 
life  have  accounted  him  an  Egyptian :  and,  at  the  same  time, 
being  born  and  educated  in  Phoenicia,  he  became  master  of 
the  language  and  letters  of  that  country.  He  sailed  from  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  and,  arriving  in  Boeotila,  he  founded,  or 
rebuilt  the  city,  calling  it  Thebes,  from  the  city  of  that  name 
in  Egypt,  and  the  citadel  firom  his  own  name,  Cadmea.  Here 
he  fixed  the  seat  of  his  power  and  dominion.  To  this  prince 
are  ascribed  sixteen  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  But,  as 
die  order,  names,  and  characters  of  these  letters  bear  a  near 
resemblance  to  the  old  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  letters,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  he  invented,  but  only  that  he  formed  them 
from  his  own  language,  as  it  is  probable  the  Phoenicians  had 
before  formed  theirs  from  the  Egyptian.  The  adventures  of 
his  unhappy  posterity,  Laius,  Jocasta,  (Edipus,  Eteocles,  and 
Polynices,  make  a  shining  figure  among  the  poetical  fictions 
of  that  period. 

The  kingdom  of  Sparta,  or  Lacedsemon,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  instituted  by  Lelexa.  Helena,  the  tenth  in  suc- 
cession from  this  monarch,  is  equally  famous  for  her  beauty 
and  infidelity.     She  had  not  lived  above  three  years  with  her 
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Imsband,  llenelaus,  before  she  was  carried  off  bj  Paris,  the 
son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  occa- 
sion in  which  the  Greeks  omted  in  one  common  cause.  The 
Greeks  took  Troy,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  mudi  abont  the 
time  that  Jephthah  was  the  judge  in  Israel. 

Corinth  began  later  than  the  other  cities  above-  oqcui 

mentioned  to  be  formed  into  a  state,  or  to  be  go-  '«o«CI. 

vemed  by  its  kings.  It  was  at  first  subject  to  Argos  and  My- 
cene,  but  Sisyphus,  tiie  son  of  .£oius,  made  him-  ^^^ 

self  master  of  it ;  and  when  his  descendants  were  «(>^* 

dispossessed,  Bacchis  assumed  the  reigns  of  power.  The  go- 
vernment after  this  became  aristocratical,  a  chief  magistrate 
being  ammaUy  diosen  by  the  name  of  Prytaois.  At  last  Cyp*' 
selus,  having  gained  the  people,  usurped  the  supreme  autho- . 
rity,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Periander,  who  was 
ranked  among  Ae  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  from  the  love 
he  bore  to  learning,  and  his  encouragement  of  its  professors. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  first  governed  by  Caranus/ 
descended  firom  Hercules,  and  subsisted  firom  his  time  till  die 
defeat  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans,  a  qpaoe  of  six  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years. 

Such  is  the  picture  Greece  offers  in  its  earKest  infancy.  A 
combination  of  little  states,  each  governed  by  its  respective 
sovereign,  yet  all  uniting  for  their  mutual  safety  and  general 
advantage.  Still,  however,  their  intestine  contentions  weie 
carried  on  with  great  animosity ;  and,  as  it  happens  in  all  petty 
states,  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  commander,  the  jea- 
lousies of  the  princes  were  a  continual  cause  of  discord.  From 
this  distressful  situation  those  states,  by  degrees,  began  to 
emerge :  a  dififerent  spirit  began  to  seize  the  people ;  and,  sick 
of  the  contentions  of  their  princes,  they  desired  to  be  firee. 
A  spirit  of  liberty  prevailed  all  over  Greece,  and  a  general 
change  of  government  was  effected  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, except  in  Macedonia.  Thus  monarchy  gave  way  to  a  re- 
publican government,  which,  however,  was  diversified  into  as 
many  various  forms  as  there  were  different  cities,  according  to 
the  different  genius  and  peculiar  character  of  each  people. 

AU  these  cities,  though  seemingly  diff<»rent  firom  each  otiier 
in  their  laws  and  interests,  were  united  with  each  other  by  one 
common  language,  one  religion,  and  a  national  pride,  that 
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taught  them  to  consider  all  odier  nations  as  barbarous  audi 
feeble.  Even  Egypt  itself,  from  whence  they  had  derired 
many  of  their  arts  and  institutions,  was  considered  in  a  very 
sdbordinate  light,  and  rather  as  an  half-barbarous  predecessor, 
than  an  enlightened  rival. 

To  make  tins  union  among  the  states  of  Greece  still 
stronger,  there  were  games  instituted  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  with  rewards  for  excellence  in  every  pursuit.  These 
sports  were  instituted  for  very  serious  and  useful  purposes ; 
they  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  sevend  states  meeting 
together;  they  gave  them  a  greater  aeal  for  the  common  re^- 
ligion ;  they  exercised  the  youth  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and 
increased  that  vigour  and  activity,  which  was  then  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  deciding  the  fate  of  a  battie. 

But  their  chief  bond  of  union  arose  firom  the  council  of  the 
\  Amphiotymis  J  which  was  instituted  by  Amphictyon,  king  of 
^Athens,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  was  appointed  to 
be  held  twice  a  year  at  ThermopylsB,  to  deliberate  for  the 
general  good  of  those  states  of  whose  deputies  it  was  com- 
posed. The  states  who  sent  deputies  to  this  council  were 
twelve,  namely,  the  Thessalians,  the  Thebans,  the  Dorians, 
the  lonians,  tiie  Perrhoebians,  the  Magnates,  the  Locrians, 
the  Oetans,  tiie  Pthiotes,  the  Maleans,  the  Phocians,  and  the 
Dolopians.  Each  of  these  cities,  which  had  a  right  to  assist 
at  the  Amphictyonic  council,  was  ebliged  to  send  two  depu- 
ties to  every  meeting.  The  one  was  entitled  the  Hiero- 
mnemon,  who  took  care  of  the  interests  of  religion;  die  otiier 
was  called  tiie  Pylagoras,  and  had  in  charge  die  civil  interests 
of  his  community.  Each  of  these  deputies,  however  differ- 
ing in  their  functions,  enjoyed  an  equal  power  of  determining 
all  affairs  idnttve  to  the  g^aoienil  interests  of  Greece.  But, 
although  the  numbtsr  of  deputies  seems  to  have  been  settled 
originaUy  so  as  to  answer  the  number  of  votes  which  each  city 
was  allowed,  yet  in  process  of  time,  on  some  extraordinary 
occafflons,  the  principal  cities  assumed  a  power  of  sending 
more  than  one  Pylagoras  to  assist  in  a  critical  emergency,  or 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  faction.  When  the  deputies  thus 
appointed  appeared  to  execute  tiieir  commission,  after  offering 
up  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva,  they 
took  an  oath,  implying,  that  they  would  never  subvert  any 
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fotj  of  the  Amphictyoiis,  nerer  stop  the  course  of  waters, 
either  in  war  or  peace^  and  that  they  would  oppose  any  at- 
tempts to  lessen  the  reverence  and  anthority  of  the  gods»  to 
whom  they  had  paid  their  adoration.  Thus  all  offences  against 
religion,  all  instances  of  impiety  and  profanation,  all  contests 
between  the  Grecian  states  and  cities,  came  under  the  parti* 
cnlar  cognizance  of  the  Amphictyons,  who  had  a  right  to  deter* 
mine,  to  impose  fines,  and  even  to  levy  forces,  and  to  make 
war  against  those  who  offered  to  neh^  against  their  sovereign 
authority. 

These  different  motives  to  confederacy  united  the  Greeks 
for  a  time  into  a  body  of  great  power,  and  greater  emulation. 
By  this  association,  a  country  not  half  so  large  as  England 
was  able  to  diq>ute  the  empire  of  the  earth  with  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  of  the  world.  By  this  association  they  not 
only  made  head  against  ]the  numerous  armies  of  Persia,  but 
dispesaed^  routed,  aiid  destroyed  them,  reducing  their  pride 
80  low,  as  to  make  them  submit  to  conditions  of  peace  as 
sliameful  to  the  conqnered  as  gloiioas  to  the  conquerors. 
But  among  all  the  iaties  of  Greece  fliere  were  two,  that  by 
their  merit,  dieir  valour,  and  their  wisdom,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  from  the  rest :  these  were  Athens  and 
Lacedflsmon.  As  these  cities  served  as  an  example  of  bravery 
or  learning  to  the  rest,  and  as  the  chief  burthen  of  every 
foreign  war  devolved  upon  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter 
upon  their  particalar  history  with  greater  minuteness,  and  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  genius,  character,  manners, 
and  government  of  their  respective  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THB  60VBRNMBNT  OF  SPARTA,  AND  THB  LAW9 
OP  LYCURGU8. 

Although  the  kingdom  of  Lacedssmon  was  not  so  con- 
siderable as  that  of  Athens,  yet  as  it  was  of  mudi  eailier  in- 
stitution, it  demands  onr  fitst  attention.  Lacedasmon,  as  ob- 
served above,  was  in  tbe  beginning  governed  by  kings,  of 
which  thirteen  held  the  reigns  of  power  in  snccession,  of  the 
Tai^e  of  the  Pelofndsd.  As  daring  this  dark  interval  there 
were  no  fixed  laws  to  limit  the  prerogative,  nor  any  ideas  of 
true  government  among  the  people,  it  does  pot  appear  that 
there  were  any  considerable  encroachments  made  either  on 
the  side  of  the  king  or  that  of  the  people.  Under  the  race  ci 
the  Heraclida^,  who  sacceeded,  instead  of  one  king,  the  peo- 
I^e  admitted  two,  who  governed  with  equal  authority.  The 
cause  of  this  change  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  vary  par- 
ticular accident;  for  Afistodemus  dying,  left  two  sons,  Enrys- 
thenes  and  Procles,  twins,  so  much  alike,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  distinguish  them  asunder.  From  hence  the  hint 
was  taken  by  the  mother  of  fixing  the  crown  upon  both ;  so 
that  when  the  Spartans  came  for  a  king,  she  was  ei&er  un- 
willing or  unable  to  decide  which  of  them  was  first  bom,  or 
which  had  the  justest  pretensions.  This  form  continued  for 
several  succeedmg  centuries,  and  though  the  one  was  almost 
ever  at  variance  with  his  associate  on  the  throne,  yet  the  go- 
vernment remained  entire. 

'  It  was  during  this  succession  that  slavery  was  first  instituted 
in  Sparta.  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  having  granted  the  coun- 
trymen of  Sparta  the  same  privileges  with  the  citizens,  Agis 
reversed  what  his  predecessors  had  done  in  favour  of  the  pea- 
sants, and  imposed  a  tribute  upon  them.  The  Helotes  were 
the  only  people  that  would  not  acquiesce  in  this  impost,  but 
rose  in  rebellion  to  vmdicate  their   rights :  the  citizens,  how- 
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ever,  poreyaSed^  the  Helotes  were  subdued,  and  made  pri*- 
Boners  of  war.  As  a  gtiil  greater  pimisliiiieBt,  they  and  their 
posterity  were  condemned  to  perpetnal  slavery ;  wad,  to  in- 
^nrease  their  misery  still  more,  all  other  sbres  were  oalled  by 
the  general  name  of  Helotes. 

It  would  appear  firom  hence,  diat  this  little  state  was  go- 
verned with  tuibnlence  and  oppression,  and  required  the  curb 
of  severe  laws  and  rigorons  discipline.  These  severities  and 
rigorous  discipline  were  at  last  imposed  upon  it  by  Lycurgus, 
one  of  the  first  and  most  extraordinary  legislators  ^t  ever  ap- 
peared among  mankind.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  re- 
markable in  profane  history,  yet  nothing  so  well  attested,  as 
what  relates  to  the  laws  and  government  of  Lycurgus.  '  What, 
indeed,  can  be  more  amazing,  than  to  behold  a  mutinous  and 
savage  race  of  mankind  yielding  sulmiission  to  laws  that  con- 
trolled every  sensual  pleasure  and  every  private  affection ;  to 
behold  them  give  up,  for  the  good  of  the  state,  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences,  of  private  life,  and  making  a  state  of  do- 
mestic privacy  more  severe  and  terrible  than  the  most  painful 
campaigns,  and  the  most  warlike  duties  ?  Yet  all  this  was  ef- 
fected by  the  perseverance  and  authority  of  a  single  legislator, 
who  gave  the  first  lessons  of  hard  resignation  in  Ins  own  gene- 
rous-example. 

Lycurgus  was  the  son  of  Eunomus,  one  of  the  two  kings 
who  reigned  together  in  Sparta.  His  elder  brother  Polydectes 
dying  without  issue,  the  right  of  succession  rested  in  Lycurgus, 
who  aoGordingiy  took  the  admiiustration  upon  him.  But  an 
unexpected  event  came  to  interrupt  his  promotion:  for  the 
queen,  his  sister-in-law,  proving  with  child,  his  right  became 
doubtful.  A  man  of  less  probity  would  have  used  every  pre- 
caution to  secure  himself  upon  the  throne,  and  a  proposal 
which  was  made  by  the  queen  seemed  to  secure  his  preteiv 
sions.  She  offered  to  destroy  the  birth  upon  condition  that 
be  would  marry  her,  and  take  her  into  a  share  ei  power. 
Lycurgus  wisdy  smothered  his  resentment  at  so  uimatural  a 
proposal,  and,  fearful  that  she  mi^t  use  means  to  put  her  pro- 
ject in  execution,  assured  her,  that  as  mon  as  the  child  was 
bom,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  remove  it  out  of  the  way« 
Accordin^y  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  which  Lycurgus  com- 
manded to  be  brought  to  him,  as  he  was  at  supper  with  the 
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nu^trntes  rto  tbna  he  presented  the  diild  as  ibeir  kng^  and, 
to  testify  his  own  aod  the  people's  joy,  gave  him  the  name  of 
Charilaus.  Thus  Lycoigus  sacrificed  his  ambition  to  his  duty; 
and  stitt  more,  c<Mitinaed  his  rsgency,  not  as  king,  bnt  go- 
vernor. However,  dreading  the  resentment  of  the  qpeeo, 
and  finding  the  state  in  great  disorder,  he  resolved,  bytra-' 
veHing,  to  wn>id  the  dangers  of  the  one,  and  to  procnre  a  r^ 
medy  for  the  defects  of  the  oth^. 

Thus,  resolving  to  make  hiinself  acqnanited  with  all  the  im* 
provements  of  other  nations,  and  to  consnlt  the  most  ex- 
perienced persons  he  conld  meet  with  in  the  art  of  gpovem- 
meot,  he  began  with  the  island  of  Crete,  whose  hard  and 
severe  laws,  were  very  nmch  admired.  In  this  island  the 
handicraft  trades  were  bronght  to  some  degree  of  perfection. 
There  they  wroaght  in  copper  and  iron,  and  made  aimour,  in 
which  they  danced  with  a  confused  noise  of  bells  at  the  sacri- 
fices of  their  gods.  It  was  from  them  that  the  art  of  navigation 
was  first  known  in  Greece,  and  firom  them  many  legislators  do* 
rived  the  principles  of  their  respective  institations. 

From  Crete  Lycnrgns  passed  over  into  Asia,  where  he  stOl 
found  new  information,  and  is  said  to  have  first  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  woriu  of  Homer*  From  thence  he  went  into 
Egypt,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  had  conferences  with  the 
gymnosophists  of  India.  Bnt  whilst  thus  employed  abroad, 
Ub  presence  began  to  be  greiatly  wanted  at  home.  All  parties 
conspired  to  wish  his  coming,  and  many  messages  were  sent 
to  hasten  his  return.  The  kings  themselves  importuned  him 
to  that  efiect,  and  let  him  know,  that  the  people  were  arrived 
at  snch  a  pitch  of  disorder,  Aat  nodnng  but  his  authority  could 
control  their  licentiousness.  In  fact,  every  tUng  tended  to 
the  dnav<Mdable  destruction  of  the  state,  and  nothing  but  his 
presence  was  wished  to  check  its  increasing  dissolution. 

Lycurgus,  at  length  persuaded  to  return,  found  the  people 
wearied  out  with  their  own  importunities,  and  ready  to  receive 
any  new  impressions  he  might  attempt.  Wherefore  the  cor* 
ruption  being  general,  he  found  it  necessary*  to  change  the 
whole  form  of  the  government ;  sensible  that  a  few  particnkr 
laws  would  produce  no  great  efiect  But,  considering  the 
efficacy  of  religion  in  promoting  every  new  mstitution,  he  went 
first  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Deli^ios,  wheie  he  met 
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a  reoeption  that  might  flatter  his  higfaeBt  ambition,  for  •  he  was 
Mhited  b J  the  priestess  as  a  friend  of  the  gods,  and  rather  as  a 
god  than  man^  As  to  his  new  institution  also,  he  was  told, 
that  the  gods  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  the  commonwealfh 
he  was  going  to  establish  wonld  be  the  most  etxcelleait  aod 
dnrabie  upon  earth. 

Tlitts  encouraged,  on  his  return  to  Sparta,  Ljcurgus  fii;i»t 
eommanlcated  his  designs  to  his  particular  friends^  and  then 
bj  degrees  gained  orer  the  leading  men  to  his  party,  until 
things  being  ripe  for  a  change,  he  ordered  thirty  oi  the  prin^ 
eipal  men  to  appear  armed  in  the  market-place.  ^  Charilaus, 
iriio  was  at  that  time  king,  seemed  at  first  willing  to  oppose 
this  revolution,  but,  being  intimidated  by  a  superior  force,  he 
took  dielter  in  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  where,  being  prevailed 
upon  by  his  subjects,  and  being  also  of  a  flexible  temper,  he 
eame  forth  and  joined  the  confederacy.  The  people  soon  ac- 
quiesced under  a  set  of  institutions  which  were  evidently  caL* 
culated  for  their  improvement,  and  gladly  acknowledged  sub* 
mission  to  laws  which  leaned  with  equal  weight  iqion  every 
rank  of  society. 

To  continue  the  kings  still  with  a  shadow  of  power,  he  con^- 
firmed  them  in  their  right  of  succession  as  before,  but  dimi-^ 
nished  their  authority  by  instituting  a  senate,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  counterpoise  between  the  prerogative  and  the  peo- 
ple. They  still,  however,  had  all  their  former  marks  of  out^ 
ward  dignity  and  respect.  They  had  the  chief  seats  in  ev^ 
public  assembly ;  in  voting  they  were  allowed  to  give  their 
opinion  first;  they  received  ambassadors  and  strangers,  and 
overlooked  public  buildings  and  highways.  In  the  field  ihey 
were  possessed  of  greater  power;  they  conducted  the  armies 
of  the  state,  and  were  attended  by  judges,  field-deputies,  and 
a  general  of  tibe  horse.  However,  they  were  not  entirely  at 
liberty  even  in  war,  as  they  received  their  orders  firom  the 
senate ;  and  though  diese  were  for  the  most  part  discretionary, 
yet  they  were  sometimes  forced  to  march  against  die  enemy, 
or  to  return  home  when  they  least  desired  to  retreat. 

The  government  hitherto  had  been  unsteady,  tending  at  one 
fine  towards  despotism,  at  another  to  democracy;  but  the 
senate  instituted  by  Lycurgus  served  as  a  check  upon  both, 
and  kept  the  state  balanced  in  tranquillity.    This  body,  which 
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was  composed  of  twenty-eight  members,  fonnded  their  chief 
policy  in  siding  with  the  kings  when  the  people  were  grasping 
ajb  too  much  power;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  espousing  the 
interests  of  ^e  people  whenever  the  kings  attempted  to  caixy 
their  anihority  too  far.  The  senators  were  composed  of  those 
who  assisted  Lycnrgus  in  his  designs,  as  well  as  of  sey^ral  of 
the  citizens  remarkable  fwr  their  private  virtues,  but  none  were 
eligible  till  sixty  years  of  age.  They  were  continued  for  life, 
except  upon  any  notorious  crime ;  and  this,  as  it  prevented  the 
inconveniences  of  too  frequent  a  change,  so  it  was  a  lastii^ 
reward  to  the  old,  and  a  noble  incentive  to  the  young.  These 
formed  the  supreme  court  of  judicature ;  and  though  theie  lay 
an  appeal  from  them  to  the  people,  yet  as  they  were  only  con- 
vened at  the  pleasure  of  the  senate,  and  as  the  senators  were 
not  responsible  for  any  wrong  judgment,  their  decrees  gene- 
rally passed  without  a  repeal.  Indeed,  for  several  ages,  such 
was  the  caution,  and  such  the  integrity  of  this  tribunal,  that 
none  seemed  desirous  of  seeking  farther  justice,  and  both  par- 
ties acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  their  decree.  However,  the 
great  power,  which  the  senate  was  thus  possessed  of,  was  about 
a  century  after  tempered  by  the  erection  of  a  superior  court, 
called  the  court  of  Ephori,  which  consisted  of  but  five  in  num- 
ber, and  the  members  were  chosen  annually  into  their  ojQSce. 
They  were  elected  from  the  people,  and  had  the  power  of 
arresting  and  imprisoning  even  the  persons  of  their  kmgs,  if 
Ihey  acted  unbecoming  their  station. 

The  people  also  had  a  nominal  share  in  the  government. 
They  had  their  assemblies,  consisting  of  citizens  only,  and  also 
their  great  convention  of  all  persons  who  were  free  of  the 
state.  But  this  power  of  convening  was  but  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  as  the  senate  alone  was  permitted  to  call  them  toge- 
ther, and  as  it  was  in  the  option  of  that  body  to  dismiss  them 
at  pleasure.  The  subject  of  deliberation  was  also  to  be  of 
their  proposal,  while  the  people,  denied  the  privilege  of  debat- 
ing or  discussing,  could  only  reject  or  ratify  with  laconic  de- 
cision. To  keep  them  still  more  helpless,  they  were  left  out 
of  all  offices  of  the  state,  and  were  considered  merely  as  ma- 
chines, which  their  wiser  fellow-citizens  were  to  conduct  and 
employ. 

So  small  a  degree  of  power  granted  to  the  people  might  be 
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fq>t  to  destroy  these  instituticHis  in  tlieir  infancy :  but,  to  re- 
concile them  to  the  change,  Lycurgus  boldly  resolved  to  give 
them  a  share  in  those  lands,  from  whence,  by  the  increasing 
riches  of  some,  and  the  dissipation  of  others,  they  had  been 
deprived.  To  keep  the  people  in  plenty  and  dependence 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  refined  strokes  in  this  phi- 
losopher's legislation.  The  generality  of  the  peojple  were  at 
that  time  so  poor,  that  they  were  destitute  of  every  kind  of 
possession,  whilst  a  small  number  of  individuals  were  possessed 
of  all  the  lands  and  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  banish  the  insolence,  the  fraud,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
one,  as  well  as  the  misery,  the  repining,  and  the  factious  de- 
spair of  the  others,  he  persuaded  the  majority,,  and  forced  the 
rest,  to  give  up  all  their  lands  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
make  a  new  division  of  them,  that  they  might  ail  live  together 
in  perfect  equality.  Thus  all  the  sensual  goods  of  life  were 
distributed  among  the  governors  and  the  governed,  and  su- 
perior merit  alone  conferred  superior  distinction. 

Lycurgus  accordingly  divided  all  the  lands  of  Lacoma  into 
thirty  thousand  parts,  and  those  of  Sparta  into  nine  thousand, 
and  these  be  portioned  out  to  the  respective  inhabitants  of 
each  district.  Each  portion  was  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family 
in  that  frugal  manner  he  proposed ;  and,  though  the  kings  had 
a  larger  share  assigned  them  to  support  their  dignity,  yet  their 
tables  had  ra&er  an  air  of  decency  and  competency,  than  of 
superfluity  or  profusion.  It  is  said,  that  some  years  after,  as 
Lycurgus  was  returning-  from  a  long  journey,  observing  how 
equally  the  com  was  divided  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  was 
heard  to  observe,  smiling  on  those  next  him,  ''  Does  not  La- 
conia  look  like  an  estate  which  several  brothers  have  been  di- 
viding amongst  them  ?  ^ 

But  it  would  have  answered  no  permanent  purpose  to  di- 
vide the  lands,  if  the  money  had  been  still  suffered  to  accumu- 
late. To  prevent,  therefore,  all  other  distinction  but  that  of 
merit,  he  resolved  to  level  down  all  fortune  to  one  standard* 
He  did  not,  indeed,  strip  those  possessed  of  gold  or  silver  of 
their  property ;  but,  what  was  equivalent,  he  cried  down  its 
value,  and  suffered  nothing  but  iron  money  to  pass  in  exchange 
for  every  commodity.  This  coin  also  he  made  so  heavy,  and 
fix^  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart  and  two  oxen  were  required 
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to  carry  hdme  a  swat  of  ten  nuoas,  or  aboat  twenty  ponods 
English,  and  a  whole  house  was  necessary  to  keep  it  in.  This 
lion  money  had  no  ourrency  among  any  other  of  the  Grecisoi 
states,  who,  so  far  from  esteeming  it,  treated  it  with  die  ut- 
most contempt  and  ridicule.  From  the  neglect  of  foreigners^ 
the  Spactans  themselves  began  to  despise  it  so,  that  money 
was  at  last  brought  into  disuse,  and  few  troubled  thesMielves 
witli  more  than  was  sufficient  to  supply  their  necessities.  Thn^ 
not  only  riches,  but  their  attendant  train  of  a;varioe,  fraud, 
rapine,  and  luxury,  were  banished  from  this  simf^  sti^ ;  and 
the  people  found  in  ignorance  of  riches  a  happy  substitute  for 
the  want  of  those  refinements  Ihey  bestow. 

But*  these  mstitotions  were  not  thought  sufficient  to  prevent 
that  tendency  which  mankind  have  to  private  excess.  A  third 
regulation  was  therefore  made,  commanding  that  all  meals 
should  be  in  public.  He  ordained,  that  all  the  men  diouU 
eat  in  one  common  hall  without  distinction ;  and,  lest  strangers 
should  attempt  to  corrupt  bis  citizens  by  their  example,  a  law 
was  expressly  made  against  their  continuance  in  the  city.  By 
fi^se  means  frugality  was  not  only  made  necessary,  but  the 
use  of  riches  was  at  once  abolished.  Every  man  sent  monthly 
his  provisions  to  the  common  stock,  with  a  little  money  for 
other  contingent  e3q>enses.  These  consisted  of  one  bushel  jof 
flour,  eight  measures  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  and  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  figs.  The  tables  consisted  of  fifteen  pei^ 
sons  each,  where  none  could  be  admitted  but  by  the  consent 
of  the  whole  company.  Every  one,  without  exception  of  per- 
sons, was  obliged  to  be  at  the  common  meal ;  and  a  long  time 
after,  when  Agis  returned  from  a  successful  expedition,  he  was 
punished  and  reprimanded  for  having  eaten  with  his  queen  in 
private.  The  very  children  ate  at  these  meals,  and  were  caj^ 
ried  thither  as  to  a  school  of  temperance  and  wisdom.  At 
these  homely  repasts,  no  rude  or  immoral  conversation  was 
permitted,  no  loquacious  disputes  or  ostentatious  talking. 
.Each  endeavoured  to  express  his  senfiments  with  the  utmost 
perspicuity  and  condbaiess ;  wit  was  admitted  to  season  the 
banquet,  and  secrecy  to  gi!ve  it  security.  As  soon  as  a  young 
man  «ame  into  the  room,  the  oldest  man  in  the  company  used 
to  say  to  him,  pointing  to  the  door,  ''  Nothing  spoken  here 
must  go  that  way."    Bltek  broth  was  their  favourite  dish ;  of 
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whst  ]i^;redieiits  it  was  made  u  not  kaowii*  bat  they  used  no 
fledh  in  their  entertainments ;  it  probably  resembled  those  len- 
t0n  soups  which  are  still  in  ose  on  the  continent.  Sionysins^ 
the  tyranty  fonnd  their  fare  very  unpalatable ;  but,  as  the  cook 
asserted,  the  broth  was  nothing  without  the  seasoning  of  £»• 
tigue  and  hunger. 

An  injunction  so  rigorous,  which  thus  cutoff  aU  the  delict* 
oies  and  refinements  of  luxury,  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to 
the  rich»  who  took  every  occasion  to  insult  the  lawgiver  upon 
hb  new  regulations*  The  tumults  it  excited  were  fi;iBquent ; 
aod  in  one  of  these,  a  young  fellow,  whose  name  was  Alex- 
ander, struck  out  one  of  Lycurgus's  eyes.  But  he  had  the 
nug^^  ^^  ^  peofde  on  his  side,  who,  provoked  at  the  out^ 
rage,  delivered  the  young  man  into  his  hands  to  treat  him  with 
all  pro^r  severity.  Lycurgus,  instead  of  testifying  any  bm- 
tal  resentment,  won  over  his  aggressor  by  all, the  arts  of  affa« 
bility  and  tenderness,  till  at  last,  from  being  one  of  the  proud- 
est and  most  turbulent  men  of  Sparta,  he  became  an  example 
of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  an  useful  assistant  to  Lycur- 
gus  in  promoting  his  new  institutions. 

Thus,  undaunted  by  opposition,  and.  steady  in  his  designsy 
he  went  on  to  make  reformation  in  the  manners  of  his  coun- 
trymen. As  the  education  of  youth  was  one  of  the  most  im*- 
portant  objects  of  a  legislator's  care,  he  took  care  to  instB 
such  early  prindples,  that  children  should  in  a  manner  be  boro 
with  a  sense  of  order  and  discipline.  His  grand  principla 
was,  tliat  children  were  properly  the  possession  of  the  state* 
and  belonged  to  the  community  more  than  to  their  parents* 
To  this  end  he  began  from  the  very  time  of  their  concepti<^il» 
making  it  the  mother's  duty  to  use  Such  diet  and  exercise  as 
might  fit  her  to  produce  a  vigorous  and  healthy  offsprings 
As  during  tins  period  all  institutions  were  tinctured  with  the 
savageness  of  the  times,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Lycuigu* 
ordained,  that  all  such  children  as,  upon  a  public  view,  wek^ 
deemed  deformed  or  weakly,  and  unfit. for  a  future  life  of 
vigour  and  fatigue,  should  be  exposed  to  perish  in  a  cavern 
near  mount  Taygetus.  This  was  conridered  as  a  public 
punishment  upon  the  mother,  and  it  was  thought  the  readiest 
way  to  lighten  the  state  of  a  future  ^icumbranee. 

Those'  infants  that  were  bom  without  any  capital  defects 
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irere  adapted  as  childreii  of  the  state,  and  deliyeied  te  thek 
parents  to  be  nursed  with  severity  and  hardship.  From  their 
tenderest  age  they  were  accustomed  to  make  no  choice  in 
their  eating,  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark  or  when  left  alone, 
not  to  be  peevish  or  fretfol,  to  walk  barefoot,  to  lie  hard  at 
nights,  to  wear  the  same  clothes  winter  and  summer,  and  to 
fear  nothing  from  their  equals.  At  the  age  of  seven  years 
they  were  taken  from  their  parents,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
classes  for  a  public  education.  Their  discipline  there  was 
little  else  than  an  apprenticeship  to  hardship,  self•d^nid,  and 
obedience.  In  these  classes,  one  of  the  boys,  more  advanced 
and  experienced  than  the  rest,  presided  as  captain,  to  goyem 
and  chastiBe  the  refractory.  Their  very  sports  and  exerdses 
were  regulated  according  to  (he  exactest  disciplme,  and  made 
up  of  labour  and  fatigue.  They  went  barefoot,  with  (heir 
heads  shaved,  and  fought  with  one  another  naked.  While 
they  were  at  table  it  was  usual  for  the  masters  to  instruct  the 
boys,  by  asking  th^n  questions  concerning  the  nature  of 
moral  actions,  dt  the  different  merits  of  die  most  noted  men 
of  the  time.  The  boys  were  obliged  to  give  a  quick  and 
ready  answer,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  their  rear 
sons  in  the  concisest  manner,  for  a  Spartan's  language  was 
as  sparing  as  his  money  was  ponderous  and  bulky.  All 
ostentatious  learning  was  banished  from  this  simple  common- 
wealth ;  their  only  study  was  to  obey,  their  only  pride  was  to 
suffer  hardship.  Every  art  was  practised  to  harden  them 
agamst  adventitious  danger.  There  was  yearly  a  custom  of 
whipping  them  at  the  altar  of  Diana,  and  the  boy  that  boore 
this  punishment  with  the  greatest  fortitude  came  off  victo- 
rious. This  was  inflicted  publicly  before  the  eyes  of  liieir 
parents,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  city ;  and  many 
were  known  to  expire  under  the  severity  of  the  discipline 
without  uttering  a  single  groan.  Even  their  own  fathers, 
when  they  saw  them  covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  and 
ready  to  expire,  exhorted  them  to  persevere  to  the  end  with 
constancy  and  resolution.  Hutarch,  who  says  that  he  has 
seen  several  children  expire  under  this  cruel  treatment,  telh 
us  of  one,  who,  having  stolen  a  fox,  and  hid  it  under  his  coat, 
chose  rather  to  let  it  tear  out  bis  very  bowels  than  discover 
the  thefl. 
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Erery  icifltitutioii  seemed  caloalated  to  harden  the  body, 
and  sharpen  the  mind  for  war.  In  order  to  prepare  tiiem  for 
stratagems  and  sadden  incursions,  the  boys  were  permitted  to 
steal  firom  eaoh  otiier ;  bat  if  they  were  caught  in  the  fact, 
they  were  punished  for  their  want  of  dexterity.  Such  a  per^ 
mission*  therefore,  was  little  better  than  a  p^rohibition  of  theft, 
since  the  punishment  followed,  as  at  present,  in  case  of  de« 
taction.  In  feast,  by  tUs  institution,  negligence  in  the  pos- 
sessor was  made  justly  liable  to  the  loss  of  his  possessions,  a 
ooHrideration  which  has  not  been  sufficiendy  attended  to  by 
sabsequent  legislators. 

At  twelve  years  old  the  boys  were  removed  into  another 
dass,  of  a  more  advanced  kind.  There,  in  order  to  crush  die 
seeds  of  vice,  which  at  that  time  began  to  appear,  their  labour 
and  discipfine  were  increased  with  &eir  age.  There  they  had 
their  instructor  from  among  the  men  called  Pssdonomi,  and 
under  him  the  Irmns,  young  men  selected  from  their  own 
body,  to  exercise  a  more  constant  and  immediate  command 
over  them.  They  had  now  their  skirmishes  between  parties, 
and  dteir  mock  fights  between  larger  bodies.  In  these  they 
<rften  fought  with  hands,  feet,  teeth,  and  nails,  with  such  ob- 
stinacy, that  it  was  common  to  see  them  lose  their  eyes,  and 
often  their  lives,  before  the  fray  was  determined.  Such  was 
die  constant  discipline  of  their  minority,  which  lasted  till  die 
age  of  thirty,  before  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  many, 
to  go  into  the  troops,  or  to  bear  any  office  in  the  state. 

With  regard  to  the  virgins,  their  discipline  wa»  equally 
strict  with  the  former.  They  were  inured  to  a  constant 
course  of  labdur  and  industry  until  they  were  twenty  years 
old,  before  which  time  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  marriage^ 
Mb.  They  also  had  their  peculiar  exercises.  They  ran, 
wrestled,  pitched  the  bar,  and  performed  all  those  feats  naked 
before  die  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  Yet  this  was  thought' 
BO  way  indecent,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  frequent  view  of 
the  person  would  rather  check  than  excite  every  looser  appe- 
tite. An  education  so  manlike  did  not  fail  to  produce  in  the 
Spartan  women  corresponding  sentiments.  They  were  bold, 
frugal,  and  patriotic,  fiUed  with  a  sense  of  honour,  and  a  love 
of  military  glory.  'Some  foreign  women,  in  conversation  with 
the  wife  of  Leonidas,  saying,  that  the  Spartan  women  alone 
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knew  how  to  govern  the  mea^akeboUlyreplied,  *'The  Spaftan 
women  alone  bring  fordi  men.*'  A  mothra  was  known  to  g^ve 
her  son,  who  was  going  to  battle^  his  shield,  with  this  remark-- 
aUe  advice,  ''  Return  with  it,  or  retom  upon  it/'  Implyiiigi» 
that,  rather  than  throw  it  from  him  in  flight,  he  should  be 
b^rne  upon  it  dead  to  hia  friends  in  Sparta«  Another  hear- 
ing that  her  son  was  killed  fighting  for  his  country,  ^  an- 
sweced  without  any  emoti<m,  ''  It  was  for  that  I  brought  him 
into  the  world."  Aftex  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  th^  parents  of 
Adse  who  died  in  the  action  went  to  the  temples  to  thank 
the  gods  that  their  sons  had  done  their  duty,  while  those  whose 
dbiUren  survived  that  dreadful  day  seemed  inconsolable. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  in  a  city  where  thb 
women  were  inspired  widi  such  a  passion  for  military  glory, 
fliey  were  not  equally  remarkable  for  connubial  fidelity.  In 
fiiot,  there  was  no  law  against  aduHery,  and  an  exchange  of 
husbands  was  often  actually  practised  among  them.  This  was 
dways  indeed  by  the  mutual  consent  of  parties,  which  removed 
the  tedious  ceremonies  of  a  divorce.  One  reason  assigned 
for  allowing  this  mutual  liberty  was  not  so  much  to  gratify 
licentious  desire,  as  to  improve  the  breed  of  citizens,  by 
matching  such  as  were  possessed  of  mutual  inclination.  In 
fiiet,  in  many  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgpos  hie  seems  to  admit,  that 
private  vices  may  become  public  benefits,  and  this  among  ibfi 
number. 

Besides  these  constitutional  resolutions,  there  were  many 
odier  general  maxims  laid  down,  that  obtained  the  force  of 
laiws  among  them.  They  were  forbid  to  ex^cise  any  me* 
diamc  art.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  Spartans  was  bodily 
exercises  or  hunting.  The  Helotes,  who  had  lost  their  libertjr 
some  centuries  before,  and  who  had  been  condemned  to  per- 
petual slavery,  tilled  th^  lands  for  them,  receiving  fnr  tbeif 
Ubour  a  bare  subsistence*  The  citizens,  thus  possessed  of 
oompetenoe  and  leisure,  were  mostly  in  company  in  their  large 
common  halls,  where  they  met  and  ctaversed  together.  They 
passed  Ifttle  of  their  time  alone,  being  accustomed  to  live  lik^ 
bees,  always  together,  always  attentive  to  their  chiefs  and 
leaders.  The  love  of  their  country  and  the  public  good  was 
their  predominant  pasaon^  and  all  self-mterest  was  lost  in  the 
general  wish  for  the  welfare  of  the  commumty.     Pedarctns 
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hating  mbsed  the  hoaonr  of  being  cfaotfen  onb  of  the  three 
hnadred  wh(»  hod  a  eertahi  mek  in  the  city^,  cotiTerted  his  di»* 
appointment  into  joy,  **  That  there  were  ditee  hundred  hettar 
men  hi  Sparta  than  he." 

Among  the  maxiins  of  tUs  legisbtory  it  was  forbidden  them 
to  make  freqaeni  war  Qpon  the  same  enemies.  By  this  inr* 
hiliition.tiiey  were  restnnned  fhran  lasting  and  immoderate  re^ 
sentmettt,  diey  were  in  no  danger  of  teaching  their  discipline 
to  those  they  made  war  npon^  ssmI  all  their  alUanees  were  thus 
more  frequently  renewed. 

Wl^neyer  they  had  broken  and  routed  their  enemies^  they 
never  pursued  them  farther  than  was  necessary  to  make  them* 
selves  sure  of  the  victory.  They  thought  it  sufficiently  glo* 
lious  to  overcomei  and  were  ashamed  of  destroying  an  enemy 
that  yielded  or  fled.  Nor  was  this  without  answering  some 
goed  purposes:  fbr  the  enemy^  conscious  that  all  who  resisted 
were  put  to  the -sword,  often  fled;  m  they  were  oonvinced 
that  such  a  <k)nduct  was  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  safety. 
Thus  valour  and  generosity  seemed  tixe  ruKng  motives  of  tUs 
new  instittttfon :  arms  were  their  only  exercise  and  employ- 
ta€)nt,  and  their  life  was  much  less  austere  in  the  camp  than 
dte  dty.  The  Spartans  were  the  oAly  people  in  the  world  to 
whom  the  time  of  war  was  a  time  of  ease  and  refreshment ; 
because  then  the  severity  of  their  manners  was  relaxed,  and 
the  men  were  indulged  in  greater  liberties.  With  them  the 
finst  and  most  inviolable  law  of  War  was^  never  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  enemy,  h<mever  disproportioned  in  forces,  nor 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  until  they  resigned  them  with  life. 
When  the  poet  Archilecus  came  to  Sparta;  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  city,  for  having  asserted,  in  one  of  his  poems,  that  it 
was  better  for  ar  man  to  lose  his  arms  than  his  life.  Thus  re- 
solved upon  conquest  or  death,  they  went  calmly  forward  with 
an  die  confidence  of  success,  sure  of  meeting  a  glorious  vk* 
tofy,  or,  what  they  valued  equally,  a  noble  death. 

Thus  depending  upon  their  valour  alone  for  safety,  their 
legislator  foibid  wallhig  the  city.  It  was  his  maxim^  that 
a  wall  of  men  was  preferable  to  a  wall  of  brick,  and  that  con* 
fined  valour  was  scarcely  preferable  to  oowai^ce.  Indeed  a 
dty,  in  which  were  thirty  thousand  fighting  men,  stood  in  Uttie 
need  of  widk  to  protect  it ;  and  we  have  scarce  an  instance 
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in  history  of  their  suifenng  themsehes  to  be  driien  to  theiif 
hut  retreats.  War  and  its  honours  was  their,  emfdoyment  an4 
ambition ;  their  Helotes,  or  slaves,  tilled  their  grounds*  and 
did  all  their  servile  drudgery.  These  unh^>py  men  were,  in 
a  manner,  bound  to  the  soil ;  it  was  not  lawful  to  s^  them  to 
strangers,  or  to  make  them  free.  If  at  any  time  theur  increase 
became  inconvenient,  or  created  a  suspicion  in  their  fiero0 
masters,  there  was  a  cryptia^  or  Becret  iict,  by  which  diaj 
were  permitted  to  destroy  them.  From  this  barbarous  se* 
verity,  however,  Lycurgus  is  acquitted  by  Plutarch;  but  it  is 
plain,  that  his  institutions  were  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
people  from  such  baseness  and  cruelty.  It  was  by  this  act 
allowed  for  several  companies  of  young  men  to  go  out  of  die 
city  by  day,  and,  concealing  themselves  in  the  thickets,  to  rush 
out  ia  the  night  upon  their  slaves,  and  kill  all  they  could  find 
in  their  way.  Thucydides  relates,  that  two  thousand  of  these 
slaves  disappeared  at  once,  without  ever  after  being  heard  o£ 
It  is  truly  amazmg  how  a  people  like  the  Spartans,  renowned 
for  lenity  to  the  conquered,  for  submission  to  their  superiorsy 
for  reverence  to  old  age,  •  and  friendship  to  each  other,  should 
yet  be  so  very  brutal  to  those  beneath  them:  to  men  thut 
ought  to  be  considered,  in  every  respect,  as  their  equals,  as 
their  countiymen,  and  only  degraded  by  an  unjust  usurpation. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  their  cruel  treatment :  they 
were  not  only  condemned  to  the  most  servile  oeciqMttions»  but 
often  destroyed  without  reason.  They  were  frequentiy  made 
drunk,  and  exposed  before  the  children,  in  order  to  deter  them 
from  so  brutal  a  species  of  debauchery. 

Such  was  the  general  purport  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
which,  from  their  tendency,  g^ed  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  ^'  the  surrounding  nations.  The  Greeks  were  ever  s^t  to 
be  dazzled  rather  with  splendid  than  useftil  virtues,  and  praised 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  at  best  were  calculated  ratiiar  to 
make  men  warlike  than  happy,  and  to  substitute  insensibility 
instead  of  enjoyment  If  considered  in  a  political  light,  the 
dty  of  Laceds^mon  was  but  a  military  garrison,  supported  by 
the  labour  of  a  numerous  peasantry,  tiiat  were  slaves.  The 
laws  by  which  they  were  govetmed  are  not  much  more  rigorous 
than  many  of  the  military  institutions  of  modem  princes ;  the 
aam^  labour,  the  same  discipline,  the  same  poverty,  and  tiie. 
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line  aubordinatioii,  is  found  in  mariy  of  the  garrigoned 
towns  of  Europe,  that  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries  in 
Sparta.  The  only  difference,  that  a^^pears  to  me  between  a 
soldier  of  Lacedaemon  and  a  soldier  in  garrison  at  Gravelin, 
ie,  that  the  one  was  permitted  to  marry  at  thirty^  and  die 
otfier  is  obliged  to  continue  single  all  his  life ;  the  one  lives  in 
the  midst  of  a  civilized  country,  which  he  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect ;  the  other  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  civilized 
states,  which  he  had  no  inclination  to  offend.  Wair  is  equaDy 
the  trade  of  botii;  and  a  campaign  is  frequently  a  relaxation 
from  the  more  rigorous  confinement  of  garrison  duty. 

When  Lycui^^  had  thus  completed  his  military  institution, 
and  when  the  form  of  government  he  had  established  seemed 
strong  and  vigorous  enough  to  support  itself,  his  next  care 
was  to  give  it  all  the  permanence  in  his  power.  He  therefore 
signified  to  the  people,  that  something  still  remained  for  the 
completion  of  his  plan ;  and  that  he  was  under  a  necessity  of 
going  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  for  its  advice.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  persuaded  them  to  take  an  oath  for  the  strict 
observance  of  all  his  laws  till  his  return ;  and  then  departed, 
with  a  full  resolution  of  never  seeing  Sparta  more.  When  he 
was  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  consulted  the  oracle,  to  know 
whether  the  laws  he  had  made  were  sufficient  to  render  the 
LacedsBmonians  happy ;  and  being  answered,  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  their  perfection,  he  sent  this  answer  to  Sparta,  and 
then  voluntarily  starved  himself  to  death.  Others  say,  that 
he  died  in  Crete,  ordering  his  body  to  be  burnt,  and  his  ashes^ 
to  be  tiirown  into  the  sea.  The  death  of  this  great  lawgiver 
gave  a  sanction  and  authority  to  his  laws,  which  his  life  was- 
unable  to  confer.  The  Spartans  regarded  his  end  a»  the  most 
glorious  of  all  his  actions,  and  a  noble  finishing  of  aD  his  former 
services :  they  built  a  temple,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him^ 
after  his  death ;  they  considered  themselves  as  bound  by  every 
tie  of  gratitude  and  religion  to  a  strict  observance  of  all  his 
institutions ;  and  the  long  continuance  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment IB  a  proof  of  their  persevering  resolution. 

The  cttj  of  Lacediemon,  thus  institnted,  seemed  only  de- 
sirous of  an  opportunity  of  displaying  tiie  superiority  of  their 
power  among  the  neighbouring  states,  their  rivals.  The  war 
between  them  and  the  Messenians  soon  taught  them  to  know 
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llie  adTaaftagai  of  their  miiitiirf  institation;   but  at  I  an 
kasteniiig  to  move  important  ereiits,  I  will  toudi  upon  tUa  aa 
coneifldij  as  I  can.    There  was  a  temple  of  Diana,  common  to 
the  M eflseoiaiis  and  Lacediemonians,  standing  upon  the  boiv 
den  of  either  kingdom.    It  was  thare  that  the  Messeniana 
were  accused  of  attempting  the  chastity  of  some  Spartan  vir- 
gins>  and  of  lolling  Teleclos,  (me  of  the  Spartan  kings,  who 
interposed  in  their  defence.    The  Messenians,  on  the  other 
band,  denied  the  .charge :  and  averred,  that  those  supposed 
virgins  were  yo«ng  men  thus  dressed  np  with  A^ggers  nnder 
their  clothes  and  placed  -Ikere  by  Teieclns,  wifli  an  intent  to 
9iirpriie  thein.    To  the  mntual  resentment  occasioned  by  this, 
anotfaea  causd  of  animosity  was  soon  after  added : '  Polychares» 
a  Measenian,  who  had^won  the  priae  in  the  Olympic  games, 
let  oat  some  cows  to  pasture  to  Enfduenns  a  Lacediemonian, 
who  was  to  pay  himself  for  their  keeping  with  a  share  of  the 
increase.     Euphsenns  sold  the  cows,  and  pretended  they  were 
stolen  from  him.     Polychares  sent  his  son  to  demand  the 
money ;  but  the  Lacedemonian,  to  aggravate  the  crime,  killed 
the  young  man,  and  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  give  no  re- 
dress.    Polychares,  therefore,  undertook  to  do  himself  justice, 
and  killed  all  the  Lacedemonians  that  came  in  his  way.     Ex*« 
postui^tions  passed  between  both  kingdoms,  till  at  last  the 
affair  came  to  a  general  war,  which  was  carried  on  for  many 
years  with  doubtfel  success.    In  this  stuation  the  Messeniana 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  who  required  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  virgin  of  the  family  of  JBpytus.     Upon  casting  lots 
among  the  descendants  of  tiiis  prince,  the  chance  fell  upon 
the  daughter  of  Lysiscus;  but  being  thought  to  be  suppo- 
aititioi&s,  Aristodemus  offered  his  daughter,  whom  all  allowed 
to  be  his  own.     Her  lover,  however,  attempted  to  avert  the 
blow,  by  assorting,  that  she  was  with  child  by  him ;  but  her 
father  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ripped  up  her  belly  with  his 
own  hand,  publicly  to  vindicate  her  imioceiice.    The  enthu- 
siasm which  this  sacrifice  produced,  served  for  a  while  to  givo 
the  Messeniaiis  the  advantage ;   but  being  at  last  overthrown 
and  besieged  in  the  city  of  Ithoe,  Aristodemus,  finding  all 
A  M  3280  *^""^  desperate,  slew  himself  upon  his  daughter's 
•  grave.     With  him  fell  the  kingdom  of  Messenia ; 
not  without  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  many  a  defeat  of 
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4he  Spartan  army,  wUeh  tiwylield  thus  engaged  for  dxyv^ 
tirenty  years.  Nor  must  we  omit  one  memorable  transaction 
of  the  LaoedflBmonians  during  this  war :  kaving  drained  their 
tbtf  of  all  its  male  inhabitants,  and  obliged  themselves  by  oatii 
ncyt  to  retnm  nnftil  their  design  were  aoeomplished ;  their 
women  in  tl^  mean  time  remonstrated,  that,  from  their  long 
nbsenee,  all  posterity  would  be  at  an  end.  To  remedy  this  in- 
oonTenieDce,  they  detached  fifty  of  their  most  pronnsing  young 
men  frodk  the  army  to  go  to  Sparta,  and  to  lie  pfomiseuonsly 
with  aB  the  yonng  women  they  fancied.  The  oS^nring  of  fibese 
viigins  were  from  them  called  ParthenisB,  who,  finding  them*- 
sdves  contemned  and  slighted  by  the  Spartans  on  theii^  re^ 
torn,  as  a  spnrions  brood,  joined  some  years  after  in  an  in- 
snrreotion  with  the  Helotes ;  but  were  soon  suppressed.  Be- 
mg  expefled  the  state,  they  went  under  the  conduct  of  their 
captain,  Philantus,  and  settled  at  Tarentum  in  Italy. 

After  a  rigorous  subjection  of  thirty-nine  years,  flie  Mes^ 
senians  once  more  made  a  vigorous  struggle  for  freedom,  be- 
ing headed  by  Aristomenes,  a  young  man  of  great  .  ^^  ^^ 
courage  and  capacity.  The  success  of  the  first  '^•''"•^^• 
engagement  was*  doubtful,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  being  ad- 
vised by  the  oracle  to  send  for  a  general  from  among  Ae 
Athenians,  tiiis  politic  state  sent  them  TyrtsBus,  a  poet  and 
schoolmaster,  whose  chief  business  was  to  harangue  and  re- 
peat his  own  verses.  The  Spartans  were  little  pleased  with 
their  new  leader,  but  their  veneration  for  the  oracio  kept  them 
obedient  to  his  commands.  Their  success,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  improve  with  their  duty :  they  sufiered  a  defeat  from 
Aristomenes,  who,  losing  his  shield  in  the  pursuit,  their  total 
overthrow  was  prevented.  A  second  and  a  third  defeat  fol- 
lowed soon  after ;  so  that  the  Lacedesmonians,  quite  dispirited, 
had  thoughts  of  concluding  a  peace  upon  any  terms.  But 
Tyrtaeus  so  inflamed  them  by  his  orations  and  songs  in  praise 
of  military  glory,  that  they  resolved  upon  another  battle,  in 
which  they  were  victorious ;  and  soon  after  Aristomenes  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish  with  fifty  of  his  followers. 

The  adventures  of  this  hero  deserve  our  notice.  Being  car- 
ried prisoner  to  Sparta,  he  was  thrown  into  a  deep  dungeon, 
which  had  been  used  for  the  execution  of  malefactors,  and 
his  fifty  soldiers  with  him.     They  were  all  killed  by  the  fall, 
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except  ArisUMneBes,  who,  flndini^  a  wild  bea»t  at  tbe  bottooi 
jureying  upon  a  carcass,  secaring  the  animal's  mouth,  he  coBr 
turned  to  hold  by  the  tail,  until  the  beast  made  directly  to  its 
hole.  There  finding  the  issue  too  narrow,  he  was  obliged  to 
let  go  his  hold :  but  following  the  track  with  his  eye,  be  per* 
oeived  a  glimmering  from  above,  and  at  length  wrought  faia 
way  out.  After  this  extraordinary  escape,  he  repaired  im* 
mediately  to  his  troops,  and  at  their  head'ipade  a  successful 
sally,  by  night,  against  the  Corinthian  forces.  Neiertheless^ 
he  was  once  more^  shortly  after,  taken  by  some  Cretans ;  but 
his  ke^ers  being  made  drunk,  he  stabbed  them  with  their 
own  daggers,  and  returned  to  hi^  forces.  But  hb  sinj^ 
yalour  was  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  ruin  of  his  country ;  al- 
Ihoogh,  with  his  own  single  prowess,  he  had  thriee  earned  the 
Hecatomphonia,  a  sacrifice  due  to  those  who  had  killed  one 
.  hundred  of  the  enemy  hand  to  hand  in  battle,  yet»  the  body  of 
his  forces  being  small,  and  fatigued  with  continual  duty,  the 
A  M  9aiA  ^^^  ^^  ^*^*  which  he  defended,  was  takm,  and 
*  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Ananilas,  a  prince  of  Sicily.  As  for  TyrtsBUs.  the  Laceds»» 
laonians  made  him  free  of  Iheir  city,  which  was  the  highest 
honour  they  had  in  their  power  to  bestow.  By  the  accession 
of  the  Messenian  country  to  the  territory  of  Sparta,  this  state 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  Greece;  and  waa 
second  only  to  Athens,  which  state  it  always  considered  witk 
an  eye  of  jealousy^ 
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OP  THB   GOYBRMMBNT  OP   ATHBN^,   THB   LAWS  OP  SO- 
LON,   AND    THB    HISTORY    OP    THB    RBPUBLIC  PROM 
THB    TIMB    OP    SOLON    TO    THB    COMMBNCBMBNT  OF 
'  THB    PBRSIAN   WAR. 

Wb  ROW  return  to  Athens.  Codras*  the  last  img  of  this 
stale,  having  devoted  himself  for  the  good  of  his  conntiyt  a 
ttagistrate»  nnder  the  title  of  Archon»  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed hini.  The  first  who  bore  this  office  was  Medon,  the  son 
of  the  late  king,  who,  being  opposed  by  his  brother  Nileus, 
was  preferred  by  the  oracle,  and  accordingly  invested  with  his 
new  dignity.  TUs  magistracy  was  at  first  for  life;  it  was 
soon  after  reduced  to  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  at  hst  be- 
eame  annual ;  and  in  tlds  state  it  continued  for  near  three 
hundred  years.  During  this  inactive  government,  little  offers 
to  adorn  the  page  of  history :  the  spirit  of  extensive  dominion 
had  not  as  yet  entered  into  Greece ;  and  the  citizens  were 
too  much  employed  in  their  private  intrigues  to  attend  to 
foreign  concerns.  Athens,  therefore,  continued  a  long  time 
incqMible  of  enlargmg  her  power ;  content  with  safety  amidst 
the  contending  interests  of  aspiring  potentates  and  foctious 
dtizens. 

A  desire  of  being  governed  by  written  laws  at  last  made 
way  for  a  new  change  in  government  For  more  .  ^  ^^ 
than  a  century  they  had  seen  the  good  effects  of  *  *^^' 
laws  in  the  regubtion  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth ;  and,  as 
tiiey  were  a  more  enlightened  people,  they  expected  greater  ad- 
vantages from  a  new  institution.  In  the  choice,  therefore,  of 
a  legiskUnr,  they  pitched  upon  Draco,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
wisdom  and  unshaken  integrity,  but  rigid,  even  beyond  human 
sufferance.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  state  of  Greece  was 
possessed  of  written  laws  before  his  time.    However,  he  was 
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not  afiraid  to  enact  the  most  serere  laws,  wlneh  laid  the  same 
penalties  cm  the  most  atrocious  and  the  most  trifling  offences. 
These  laws  punished  all  crimes  with  death,  and  are  said,  not 
to  be  written  with  ink,  but  with  blood.  This  legislator  being 
asked  why  he  punished  most  offences  with  death?  replied, 
*^  Small  crimes  deserve  death,  and  I  haye  no  higher  for  tiie 
greatest/'  But  the  excessive  severity  of  his  laws  prevented 
them  from  being  justly  administered.  Sentiments  of  humar 
nify  m  the  jttdgee»  compassion  for  the  accused  when  his  fault 
wa»  opt  equal  to  his  suffering,  the  unwillingness  of  witnesses 
to  exact  too  cruel  an  atonement,  their  fears  also  of  the  resent^ 
ment  of  the  people ;  all  these  conspired  to.  rend^  the  laws  ob- 
solete before  they  could  well  be  put  in  execution.  Thus  the 
ne#  laws  oounteracted  their  own  purposes,  and  their  excessive 
rigour  paved  the  way  for  the  most  dangerous  impunity. 

It  was  in  this  distressAil  state  of  the  commonwealth  that 
Solon  was  applied  to  for  his  advice  and  assistance,  as  the 
wisest  and  the  justest  man  of  all  Athens.  His  great  learning 
had-  acquired  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  and  his  known  humanity  procured  him 
ike  love  and  veneration  of  every  rank  among  his  fellow  dli- 
zens.  Solon  was  a  native  of  Salamis,  an  island  dependent  on 
Athens,  but  which  had  revolted,  to  put  itself  under  the  power 
of  the  Megareans.  In  attempting  to  recover  this  island,  the 
Athenians  had  spent  much  blood  and  treasure,  until  at  last,  ^ 
wearied  out  with  such  ill  success,  a  law  was  made,  rendering 
it  capital  ever  to  advise  the  recovery  of  their  lost  possession. 
Sobn,  however,  undertook  to  persuade  them  to  another  trial ; 
and,  feigning  himself  mad,  ran  about  the  streets,  using  the 
most  violent  gestures  and  Tanguage ;  but  the  purport  of  all 
was  to  upbraid  the  Athenians  for  their  remissness  and  effemi- 
nacy, in  giving  up  their  conquests  in  despair.  In  short,  he 
acted  bis  part  so  well,  by  the  oddity  of  his  manner,  and  the 
strength  of  his  reasoning,  that  the  people  resolved  upon  ano- 
ther expedition  against  Salamis ;  and,  by  a  stratagem  of  his 
contrivance^  in  which  he  introduced  several  young  men  upon 
the  island  in  women's  clolhes,  the  place  was  surprised,  and 
added  to  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  exhibited 
superior  address  and  wisdom.    At  a  time  when  Greece  had 
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emA&A  tbe  arts  of  eloqneiiee,  poetry^  and  govenynent,  \ 
dMB  tkey  had  yet  been  seen  smoDg^  manldiid,  Solon  was  consi*- 
desed  as  one  of  the  foiemost  in  eaeh  perfection.    The  sages  of 
Gvoeoe,  whose  fiune  is  still  undiminifihed,  aehnowledged  his 
aerit,  and  adopted  hbn  as  their  associate.    The  conespond« 
ence  between    these  wise   men  was    at  <mce  instractrfe^ 
firiendly,  and  sincere.    They  were  seven  in  nnmber^  namely^ 
Thides  the  Milesian,  Solon  of  Athens/  Chilo  of  Lacedssmon, 
Pittacos  of  Mitylene,  Periander  of  Corinth,  Bias  and  Cle- 
sbnhiSf  whose  birtti  places  are  not  ascertained.    Those  sages 
often  Tinted  each  other,  and  th^  convenations  generally  - 
tamed  npon  the  methods  of  instituting  the  best  form  of  go- 
▼emment,  or  the  arts  of  private  happiness.    One  day,  when 
Solon  went  to  Miletos,  to  see  Thales,  the  first  thing  he  said, 
was  to  eicpress  his  surprise  Aat  Thales  had  never  denred  to 
marry,  or  have  children.     Thales  made  him  no  answer  then ; 
but,  a  few  days  after,  he  contrived  that  a  stranger,  supposed 
to  arrive  from  Athens,  should  join  their  company.     Solon, 
hearing  from  whence  the  stranger  came,  was  inquisitive  after 
the  news  of  his  own  city ;  but  was  only  informed  that  a  young 
man  had  died  there,  for  whom  the  whole  place  was  in  the 
greatest  affliction,  a^  he  was  reputed  the  most  promising  youth 
inallAthens.    ''Alas!"  cried  Solon,  '*  how  much  is  the  poor  fa- 
ther of  the  youth  to  be  pitied !  *^pray,  what  is  his  name  ?  "^   '*  I 
heard  the  name,"  replied  the  strainer  (who  was  instrticted  for 
the  occasion),  '*  but  I  have  forgot  it :  I  only  remember,  that  all 
people  talked  much  of  his  wisdom  and  justice.'^    Every  answer 
afforded  new  matter  of  trouble  and  terror  to  the  inquisitive 
father,  and  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  ask,  if  the  youth 
was  the  son  of  Solon  ?   "  The  very  same,''  replied  the  stranger ; 
at  which  words  Solon  showed  all  the  marks  of  the  most  in- 
consolable distress.    This  was  the  opportunity  which  Thales 
wanted,  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him,  with  a 
smile,  ^'  Comfort  yourself,  my  friend ;  all  Aat  has  been  told  you 
is  a  mere  fiction ;  but  may  serve  as  a  very  proper  answer  to 
your  question,  why  I  never  thought  proper  to  marry," 

One  day,  at  the  court  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  a  question 
was  proposed,  which  was  the  most  perfect  popular  govern- 
ment ?  **  That,"  said  Bias,  **  where  the  laws  have  no  superior.'* 
'*  That,"  said  Thales,  **  where  the  mhabitants  are  neither  too  rich 
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nor  too  poor;'  '' ThftC  said  Asachivas,  the  Si^tliiMi, 
virtue  ia  honoured  and  vice  detected/'  *'  That,"  said  Pittacus^ 
*'  where  dignities  are  always  eonferred  upon  die  virtuous,  anA 
never  upon  the  base.''  ''That/' said  Cleobulus,  ''where  the  oili« 
sens  fear  bhune  more  than  punishment"  "  Tliat/'  said  Chilo, 
'^  where  the  laws  are  more  regarded  than  the  oraton."  But 
Solon's  opinion  seems  to  have  the  greatest  weight,  who  said, 
"  where  an  injuiy  done  to  the  meanest  subject  is  an  insult 
iqx>n  the  whole  constitution." 

Upon  a  certain  occasion,  when  Solon  was  conversing  wiA 
Anacbarsisj  the  Scythian  philosopher,  about  his  mtended  le- 
fonnations  in  the  state;  "  Alas!"  cried  the  Scythian,  "  ail 
your  laws  will  be  found  to  resemble  spiders'  webs;  the  weak 
and  small  flies  will  be  caught  and  entangled,  but  the  great 
and  powerful  will  always  have  strength  enough  to  bretdk 
through." 

Solon's  interview  with  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  b  still  more 
celebrated.    This  monarch,  who  was  reputed  the  richest  of 
all  Asia  Minor,  was  willing  to  make  an  ostentatious  displ^ 
of  his  wealth  before  the  Greek  philosopher;  and,  after  show* 
ing  him  immense  heaps  of  treasure,  and  the  greatest  variety 
of  other  ornaments,  he  demanded  whether  he  did  not  thmk  die 
possessor  the  most  happy  of  all  mankind.    "  No,"  replied  Solon : 
"  I  know  one  man  more  happy ;  a  poor  peasant  of  Greece,  who, 
neither  in  affluence  nor  poverty,  has  but  few  wants,  and  has 
learned  to  supply  them  with  his  labour."    This  answer  was  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  vain  monarch,  who,  by  his  ques- 
tion, only  hoped  for  a  reply  that  would  tend  to  flatter  bis 
pride.    Willing,  therefore,  to  extort  one  stiQ  more  favourable, 
he  asked,  whether  at  least  he  did  not  think  him  happy?  "  Alas ! '' 
cried  Solon,  "  what  man  can  be  pronounced  happy  before  he 
dies?"    The  integrity  and  the  wisdom  of  Solon's  repUes  s^ 
peered  in  the  event.    The  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  invaded  by 
Cyrus,  the  empire  destroyed,  and  Croesus  himself  was  taken 
prisoner.    When  he  was  led  out  to  execution,  according  to 
the  barbarous  manners  of  the  times,  he  then,  too  late,  recol- 
lected the  maxims  of  Solon,  and  could  not  help  crying  out, 
when  on  the  scaffold,  upon  Solon's  name.    Cyrus,  heiuring  him 
repeat  the  name  with  great  earnestness,  was  desirous  of  know- 
ing the  reason ;  and  being  informed  by  Crossus  of  that  phi- 
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knapher'B  leiMffkaMe  nhtearrB&on,  he  began  to  fear'for  InoN 
self;  palrdoned  Creesns,  and  look  him  for  the  fiitare  into  eon- 
idenoe  and  fnendship.  Tbos  Solon  had  the  merit  of  saving 
one  king^s  life,  and  of  reforming  another; 

Sneh  was  the  man  to  whom  the  Athenians  applied  f^r  as^ 
wtance  in  reforming  the  seyerity  of  their  goyemment,  and 
inatitating  a  just  body  of  kws.  Athens  was  at  that  time  A* 
vided  into  as  many  factions  as  there  were  different  sorts  of 
inhabitants  in  Attica.  Those  that  lived  upon  the  mountains 
were  fond  of  exact  equality ;  those  that  fived  in  the  low  conn- 
tiy  weie  for  the  dominion  of  a  few ;  and  those  that  dwelt  on 
dus  sea  coasts,  and  were  consequently  addicted  to  commerce, 
were  for  keeping  those  parties  so  exactly  balanced,  as  to  per* 
mit  neither  to  pcevaiL  Bat  besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth 
party,  and  that  by  much  the  most  numerous,  consisting  wholly 
of  the  poor,  who  were  grievously  hairassed  and  oppressed  1^ 
the  rich,  and  loaded  with  debts  which  they  were  not  able  to 
discharge.  This  unhappy  party,  which,  when  they  know  ibek 
own'  strength,  must  ever  prevail,  were  now  detennined  to 
thiow  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and  to  choose  them* 
selves  a  chief,  who  should  make  a  reformation  in  government^ 
by  making  a  new  division  of  lands. 

As  Solon  had  never  sided  with  either,  he  was  regarded  as 
the  refuge  of  all;  the  rich  liking  him  because  he  was  rich,  and 
the  poor  because  he  was  honest.  Though  he  was  at  first  un* 
willhig  to  undertake  so  dangerous  an  employment,  he  at  last 
suffered  himself  to  be  chosen  archon,  and  to  be  constituted 
supreme  I^;islator  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all.  This 
was  a  situation  in  which  nothing  could  be  added  to  his  power, 
yet  many  of  the  citizens  advised  him  to  make  himself  iiag, 
but  he  had  too  much  wisdom  to  seek  after  a  namewhidi 
would  4en4er  him  obnoxious  to  many  of  fab  fellow  citixens^ 
while  he  was  in  fact  possessed  of  more  than  regal  authority. 
''  A  tjfnuniy,"  he  would  say,  ''  resembles  a  fair  garden ;  it  ia 
a  beautifid  spot  while  we  are  within,  but  it  wants  a  way  to  get 
out  at" 

Bejectmg,  Aerefove,  the  wish  of  royalty,  he  resolved  upon 
aeltling  a  fonu  of  govemmeint,  that  should  be  founded  on  the 
basis  of  just  and  reasonable  liberty.  Not  venturii^  to  meddb 
with  certain  disorders,  which  he  looked  upon  as  incurable,  he 
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videitook  to  Ining  about  no  otiier  aUenttknis  lint  mieh  wimm 
appttnenily  iea8oiidl>Ie  to  the  moanest  capacity*  In  dhort,  it 
iraa  Itts  aim  to  give  tbe  Atkenraiu,  pot  die  best  of  poMAle 
constittttioiis,  but  the  very  best  they  vere  capaUe  oC  M^ 
oeiviag.  His  fint  attempt  was,  therefoiet  in  favour  of  the 
poar^  nriioae  debts  he  abolidied  at  once  by  an  express  law  of 
iDBolveHtiy.  But  to  do  this  .wjAl  the  least  iigufy  he  toM 
to  the  ereditor,  he  raised  the  vakie  of  monejin  a  moderate 
pioportioiif  by  wfakh  he  noniiiiafly  increased  Aeir  riches* 
But  his  management  on  thb  occasion  had  like  to  have  had 
very  dangerous  consequences ;  for  some  bf  hfa  fiiends;  to 
vhoM  the  scheme  had  been  previously  coaHnmuoated,  took 
up  vast  snms  of  money  while  it  was  tow»  in  order  to  be  pos- 
aossed  of  the  dfflTerMice  when  it  became  of  greater  valtie* 
Solon  himself  was  suspected  of  having  a  hand  in  fids  fiaud; 
but»  to  wipe  off  all  suspicion,  he  remitted  bis  debtors  ^ve, 
or,  as  others  say,  fifteen  talents,  and  thus  regained  the  con- 
fidence of  tbe  people. 

His  next  step  was  io  repeal  all  the  laws  enacted  by  Draco, 
except  those  against  murder.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  re* 
gdation  of  oflices,  employments,  and  magistracies,  all  wfaidi 
he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.  He  distributed  the  rich  dti* 
■ens  into  three  classes,  ranging  them  according  to  their  in- 
tomes.  Those  that  were  found  to  have  five  hundred  mea- 
snoes  yearly,  as  well  in  com  as  liquids,  were  placed  in  the  flrat 
tank;  those  that  had  three  hundred  were  {rfaced  in  the  se* 
eosd ;  and  those  that  had  but  two  faandred  made  up  the  thiM; 
All  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  whose  income  fell  short  of  tw« 
hundred  measures,  were  comprised  in  a  fourth  and  last  dans, 
and  were  considered  as  unqualified  for  any  employmetit  what- 
ever. But  to  compensate  for  this  exdosion,  he  gave  ^veipy 
pmate  ciliaen  a  privflege  of  voting  in  the  great  assemU^  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  state.  This,  indeed,  at  first,  n^jht 
appear  a  concession  of  smaU  consequence ;  but  it  was  sood 
found  to  contain  very  solid  advantages ;  for,  by  the  laws  of 
Athens,  it  was  permitted,  after  the  determination  of  the  ma* 
ipstrates,  to  appeal  to  die  general  assembly  of  Ae  people,  and 
thns^  in  time,  ail  causes  ei  weight  and  moment  came  before 
Ifcem.         e 

In  some  measure  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a  popular 
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mwwnhly,  be  gaY»grartQrwdig^.to  tfae!«iHiri  of  Ar^opi^vi 
and  also  instituted  another  council,  consisting  of  foulr  bpodred* 
Tito.  AAeopaguB,  so.  caUed  from  the  jdaoe  where  the  court' was 
held,  had  be(»i  estabUshed  some  centurits  befcNpei  but  Soba 
lestoited  and  tfugmeHied  its  authoiity.  To  this  court  was  cos^ 
satted  tbb  care  of  causing ^the  law«  to  be^rtwwived  wd' pat  in 
executioiu  Before  his  tinie  &e  cilissens  of  thct  gseatast  ptfohil^ 
and  jostiee  Were  made  judges  of  that  Inbunal*  Soloa  was^  the 
first  who  thought  it  convenient,  that  none  should  be  honoured 
with  that  dignity  bat  suchms  had  passed  through  the  office  of 
archoa.  Nothing  was  i^o  august  as  this  court,  and  its  leputa* 
tioa  for  judgment  and  integrity  beeame  so  very  great,  that  th« 
Bomana  sometimes  referred  causes,  which  were  too  intricate 
Ibr  thdr  own  d^sision,  to  the  determination  of  this  tribunal. 
Nothing  was  regarded  here  but  truth  :  that  no  extemM  ob- 
jects might  pervert  justice,  the  tribunal  wa&  held  in  darkness> 
aad  the  advocates  were  denied  all  attempts  to  woi^k.upcOi  the 
passions  of  the  judges.  Superior  to  this,  Solon  instituted  the 
great  council  of  four  hundred,  who  were  to  judge  vftm  ap- 
peals from  the  Axeopagus,  and  maturely  to  examine  every 
fuestion  before  it  came  to  be.  debated  in  a  general  apeiably 
of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  reformation  in  the  general  institutious  for  the 
good  of  the  state ;  his  particular  laws  for  dispensing  justice 
were  mote  numerous.  In  the  first  place,  all  persons,  who  in 
public  dissensions  and  differences  espoused  neither  party,  b^t 
contiiiued  to  act  with  a  blameable  neutrality,  were  declared 
infamous,  condemned  to  perpetual  punishment,  and  to  have 
all  their  estates  confiscated.  Nothing  coidd  more  induce  man- 
kind to  a  spirit  of  patriotism  than  this  celebrated  law.  A  mind, 
thus  obliged  to  take' part  in  public  oMioenu,  leans,,  from  hc^ 
bit,  to  amke  those  concenn  its  principal  care,  and  self^iatereflt 
qvcUy  risks  before  them.  By  tUs  method  of  accustoming  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  look  upon  that  nan  as  an  many,  that 
ahouid  appear  indifferent  and  unconcerned  in  the  misfortimes 
of  the  pid)]ic,  he  provided  the  state  with  a  quick  and  generd 
resource  in  every  dangerous  emergency. 

He  next  permitted  every  particular  person  to  espouse  the 
qimirel  of  any  one  tiiat  was  injured  or  insulted.  By  this  means 
Cipery  person  in  the  state  became  the  enemy  of  lum  who  did 
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wrong,  ancl  ibe  tnibdmit  were  flras  overpowered  hj  file  ttHi* 
ber  of  their  oppoaeatB. 

He  aboliflhed  the  ciutoin  of  giving  portions  in  manuge  with 
young  women,  nnieM  they  were  only  daugfaten.  The  bride 
WM  to  eany  no  other  fortune  to  her  hnsband  than  three  maU 
of  clothes,  and  some  hoosehold  goods  of  little  value*  It  wa« 
his  aim  to  prevent  making  matrimony  a  traffic :  he  considered 
it  as  an  honourable  connection,  calculated  for  the  inutual  hap* 
piness  of  both  parties,  and  die  general  advantage  of  the  state. 
Before  this  Uwgiv^s  time  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed 
to  make  their  wills ;  bat  the  wealth  of  the  deceased  naturally, 
and  of  course,  devolved  upon  his  children.  Solon  allowed 
every  one  that  was  childless  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estate  as 
he  thought  fit ;  preferring,  by  that  means,  friendship  to  kindred, 
and  dioice  to  necessity  and  constraint  From  this  institution 
tihe  bond  between  the  parents  and  children  became  more  solid, 
and  firm :  it  confirmed  the  just  authority  of  the  one,  and  in*- 
creased  the  necessary  dependence  of  the  other. 

He  made  a  regulation  to  lessen  the  rewards  to  the  vic- 
tors of  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games.  He  considered  it 
as  unjust,  that  a  set  of  idle  people,  generally  useless,  often 
dangerous  to  the  state,  should  receive  those  rewards  which 
shovld  go  to  the  deserving.  He  wished  to  see  those  emolu- 
ments go  to  the  widows  and  fieunilies  of  such  as  fell  m  the  ser* 
vice  of  their  country,  and  to  make  the  stipend  of  the  state  ho- 
nourable, by  being  conferred  only  on  the  brave. 

To  encourage  industry,  the  Areopagus  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  examining  into  every  man's  method  of  living,  and  of 
f>|iy^»iMiig  all  who  led  an  idle  life.  The  unemployed  were  con-* 
sidered  as  a  set  of  dangerous  and  turbulent  spirits,  eager  after 
ianovation»  and  hoping  to  mend  their  fortunes  from  die  pbn- 
der  of  the  state.  To  discountenance  all  idleness,  therefore, 
a  son  was  not  obliged  to  support  his  father,  in  old  age  or  ne^ 
eessity,  if  the  latter  had  neglected  to  give  him  some  trade  or 
occupation.  All  illegitimate  children  were  also  exempted  from 
the  same  duty,  as  they  owed  little  to  their  parents,  except  an 
indelible  rqproach. 

It  was  forbidden  to  revile  any  one  in  public :  the  magis<- 
trates,  who  were  not  eligible  till  thirty,  were  to  be  particuhirly 
circumspect  in  their  behaviour,  and  it  was  even  death  for  aa 
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afdioii  to  be  taken  drank.  It  is  observable,  Aat  he  made  no 
law  against  parricide,  as  supposing  it  a  crime  that  ooold  never 
eost  in  an  j  commnnity* 

With  regard  to  women,  he  permitted  toy  man  to  IdD  an 
adulterer,  if  he  was  taken  in  the  fact.  He  allowed  ol  publio 
brothels,  but  prohibited  mercenary  prostitutes  from  keeping 
company  with  modest  women ;  and,  as  a  badge  of  distinction, 
to  wear  flowered  gaiments.  The  men  also,  who  were  notorious' 
for  fieqnenting  their  company,  were  not  allowed  to  speak  in 
puUic;  and  he  who  forced  a  woman  incurred  a  very  heavy 
fine. 

niese  were  the  chief  institutions  of  Una  celebrated  law^ 
giver ;  and,  aldiougfa  neither  so  striking  nor  yet  so  weB  autho* 
lised  as  those  of  Lycurgus,  they  did  not  fail  to  operate  for 
several  succeeding  ages,  and  seemed  to  gather  strength  by  ob^ 
servance.  As  fliese  laws  became  the  basis  of  Roman  juris* 
pnidence>  which  has  smce  been  received  almost  throughout 
Europe,  under  the  name  of  the  civil  law,  it  may  be  aflirmed, 
tiiat  many  of  Solon's  institutes  are  yet  in  force.  After  he  had 
framed  these  institutions,  his  next  care  was  to  give  them  such 
notoriety,  tiiat  none  could  plead  ignorance.  To  this  end  tran- 
scripts of  them  were  publicly  hung  up  in  the  city  for  every  one 
to  peruse,  while  a  set  of  magistrates,  named  Thesmothetas, 
were  appointed  to  revise  them  carefully,  and  distinctly  repeat 
them  once  a  year.  Then,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  statutes, 
he  engaged  tiie  people,  by  a  public  oath,  to  observe  them  re- 
ligiously, at  least  for  the  tenn  of  an  hundred  years :  and  thus 
having  completed  the  task  assigned  him,^he  withdrew  from  the 
city,  to  avoid  the  importunity  of  some,  and  the  captious  petu- 
lance of  others.  For,  as  he  well  knew,  it  was  hard;  if  not  im- 
possible, to  please  all. 

Solon,  being  thus  employed  on  his  travels  in  visiting  Egypt, 
Lydia,  and  several  other  countries,  left  Athens  to  become  ha- 
Itttnated  to  his  new  institutions,  and  to  try  by  experience  the 
wisdom  of  their  formation.  But  it  was  not  easy  for  a  city^ 
long  torn  by  civil  dissentions,  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
any  lows,  how  wisely  so  ever  framed ;  their  former  animosities 
b^;an  to  revive,  when  ^t  authority  was  removed,  which 
alone  could  hold  them  in  subjection.  The  factbns  of  the  state 
were  headed  by  three  different  leaders,  who  inflamed  the  ani- 
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■MMiCy  of  the  people  againfll  eack  otiier,  hcpiAg,  by  the  sfab- 
^eEskm  of  all  oider,  to  indilge  their  own  pdvate  hopes  of  pre- 
fennent.  A  person  named  Lycurgus  iras  at  the  head  of  && 
people  thut  kihabited  the  low  country ;  Pisistratiis  declared 
far  tiH^se  who  lived  in  the  momtains ;  and  Megacles  waa  Ae 
leader  of  die  inhabitants  apon  Ihe  sea  coast* 
.  Pisistratus  was  of  these  the  most  powerfol.  He  was  a  weU- 
bred  maa,  of  a  gentle  and  insinuating  behaviour,  ready  to  snc^ 
oour  and  assist  the  poor^  whose  cause  he  pretended^  espouse* 
He  was  wise  and  moderate  to  his  enemies^  a  most  artful  and 
accomplished  dissembler,  and  was  every  way  virtuous,  except: 
in  his  inordinate  anbition.  His  ambitioB  gave  him  the  ap- 
peakance  of  possessiBg  qualities  which  h6  really  wanted:  he 
seemed  the  most  zealous  champion  for  equably  among  the  cir 
tioens,  while  he  was  actually  aiming  at  the  entire  subversion  of 
fineedom ;  and  he  declared  loudly  aj^ainst  all  innovations^  wJule 
he  was  actually  meditatiag  a  chuige.  The  giddy  multitude, 
caught  by  thelbe  appearanceSi  wcare  zealous  in  seconding  his 
views,  and,  without  examinio^  his  motives,  were  driving  head- 
long to  tyranny  and  destruction* 

It  was  just  at  the  eve  of  success,  and  upon  the  point  of 
being  indulged  in  his  utmost  ambition,  that  Piaistntos  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  Solon  retum,  after  an  absence  of  (en 
years,  apprized  of  his  designs  and  willing  to  subvert  his 
schemes.  Sensible,  therefore,  of  his  danger,  and  conscious  of 
the  penetration  of  this  great  lawgiver,  the  asfHriBg  demagagoe 
used  all  his  artifice  to  conceal  bis  real  designs ;  and,  whale  lie 
flattered  him  in  public^  used  every  endeavourto  bring  over  ilie 
people  to  second  his  interests.  Solon  at  first  endeavoured  to 
oppose  art  to  his  cunning,  and  to  foil  him  at  his  own  weapons. 
He  praised  him  in  his  turn,  and  was  hettrd  to  declare,  what 
might  have  teen  true,  that,  excepting  the  immoderate  ambi- 
tion of  Pisistratus,  he  knew  no  man  of  greater,  or  more  ex- 
alted virtues*  Still,  however,  he  set  hiamelf  to  counteract  bis 
projects,  and  to  defeat  bis  designs,  before  they  were  ripe  for 
execntion. 

But  in  a  vidous  coiamonwealth  no  assiduity  can  warn,  no 
wasdom  protect  Pisbtratns  stiU  urged  his  schemes  with  nna- 
bating  aidour,  and  every  day  made  new  proselytes  by  his  pus- 
fessions  and  his  Hbei^dities.     At  length,  finding  his  schemes 
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tipe  tot  «||My  tttHofti,  he  gave  faiiiiself  several  wounds,  &nd  hi 
littft  emididoii,  whfa  hM  body  «fl  bloody,  he  canfted  hiihself  to 
Ve  ^eMned  ii  Urn  chluriot  to  tbe  market  pbee,  wfa^re,  by  Um 
eomplamts  and  eloqwence,  be  so  inflanied  the  poj^ulace,  that 
tkHf  edttsidefed^bfaii  as  the  Vktim  of  their  cause,  and  as  saf* 
fttting  itach  oniel  treatment  kr  their  defence.  An  assembly  of 
thd  people  was,  therefore,  inuneAately  convened,  from  whom 
he^  demanded  a  gnard  of  fifty  persons  for  his  future  lefeciHity* 
ft  vine  in  vain  tiiat  Solon  nsed  aB  his  au&ority  and  eloquence 
ib'oippoee  so  dangerous  a  reffoest.'  He  considered  his  snffiar* 
ings  as  merely  counterfeited.  He  compared  him  to  UJiyBses 
m  Homer,  who  cut  himself  with  similar  designs ;  but  be  al- 
leged that  he  did  not  act  the  part  light,  for  the  desigti  of 
UlyMeiFWi»  to  deceive  Ins  enemies,  bust  that  of  Pisistratus 
wiv  leveled  against  his  ftiends  and  supporters.  He  upbraided 
Aft  peopie  with  their  stupidky,  telHng  tfaeih,  that  for  his  own 
part  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  through  thi^  design,  but  they 
only  had  strength  enough  to  oppose  it.  His  exhortationsi 
however,  were  vain ;  the  party  of  Pisistratus  prevailed,  and  a 
gdafd  of  fifty  men  ^bis  appointed  to  attend  him.  This  was  all 
tUit  he  aimed  at,  for  now,  having  the  protection  of  so  many 
<irfeatiB<ei  of  hbs  own,  nothing  remained  but  insensibly  to  in* 
efease  their  number.  Thus  every  day  his  hirelings  were  seen 
to  angment,  while  the  silent  foal's  of  the  citizens  increased  in 
equal  proportioBs.  But  it  was  now  too  late>  for  having  raised 
libit  nmnber  so  as  to  put  him  beyond  the  ^nger  of  a  repulse, 
be  nt  tengdi  seized  upon  the  citadel,  while  none  was  left  who 
iaA  courage  or  conduct  to  oppose  him. 

In  this  general  consternation,  which  was  tihe  result  of  folly 
iHt  the  one  hand,  and  treachery  on  the  other,  the  whole  city 
was  otie  soene  of  tumult  and  disorder,  some  flying,  others  in> 
-wastHy  complaining,  others  preparing  for  slaveiy  with  patient 
aobuifaMion.  Solon  was  Ae  only  man,  who,  without  fear  or 
Shrinking,  deplored  the  folly  of  die  times,  and  reproached  the 
Athenians  with  theff  cowardice  and  treachery.  ''  You  might/' 
aaid  he,  "  with  ease  have  crushed  the  tyrant  in  the  bud ;  but 
aothing  now  remains  but  to  phick  him  up  by  the  roots."  As 
tw  faimaetf,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  having  discharged 
liia  ^kttf  to  his  country  and  Ute  laws ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  hid 
•iNrfhing  to  fear :  and  now,  upon  the  destruction  of  his  countrjjt, 
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Us  only  eonfidence  was  in  his  great  age>  which  gave  him  hcqpoi 
of  not  being  long  sorviyor.  In  fact,  he  did  not  snmye  thib 
Kberty  of  his  country  above  two  years :  he  died  at  Cyprus,  in 
the  eightiefli  year  of  his  age,  lamented  and  admired  by  eveiy 
state  of  Greece.  Besides  his  skiQ  in  legislaAiony  So1<mi  waa 
remarkable  for  several  other  shining  qndifications.  He  mi- 
derstood  eloquence  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  firom  him  Cioevo 
dates '  Ae  origin  of  eloquence  in  Athens.  He  was  successful 
also  in  poetry^  and  Pli^  asserts,  that  it  was  only  for  want  of 
due  application  that  he  did  not  come  to  dispute  tihe  prise  with 
Homer  himself. 

The  death  of  Solon  only  served  to  involve  Athens  in  new 
troubles  and  commotions.  Lycivgus  and  Megades,  the  lead- 
ers of  tbe  two  opposite  factions,  uniting,  drove  Pisistratns  out 
of  the  city ;  but  he  was  soon  after  recidled  by  Megades,  wiio 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  New  disturbances  arose : 
Pisistratus  was  twice  deposed,  and  twice  found  means  to  re- 
instate himself,  for  he  had  art  to  acquire  power,  and  mode- 
ration  to  maintain  it.  The  mildness  of  his  government,  and 
his  implicit  submission  to  the  laws,  made  the  people  forget  the 
means  by  which  he  acquired  his  power :  and,  caught  by  his 
lenity,  they  overlooked  his  usurpation.  His  gardens  and  plea- 
sure grounds  were  free  to  all  flie  citizens ;  and  he  is  said  to 
be  the  first  who  opened  a  public  library  at  Athens.  Cicero  is 
of  opinion,  that  Pisistratus  first  made  the  Athenians  acquainted 
with  the  books  of  Homer,  that  he  disposed  ihem  in  the  order 
in  which  they  now  remain,  and  first  caused  them  to  be  lead  at 
the  feasts  called  Panathanea,  which  were  in  honour  of  1& 
nerva,  and  were  at  first  called  Athenea ;  and  when  afterwards 
revived  and  amplified  by  Theseus,  who  had  collected  the  peo- 
ple of  Attica  into  one  city,  were  called  "Panathanea,  the  sa- 
crifice of  all  the  Athenians."  His  justice  was  not  less  remark- 
able than  his  politeness.  Being  accused  of  murder,  though  it 
was  in  the  time  of  his  tyranny,  he  disdained  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  authority,  but  went  in  person  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  Areopi^^,  where  his  accuser  would  not  venture  to 
appear.  In  short,  he  was  master  of  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  perverted  them  no  farther  than  as  they  stood  in  competi* 
tion  with  empire.  Nothing  could  be  objected  to  him  bat  Ufe 
Jiaving  greatcfr  power  than  the  laws,  and  by  not  exerting  tiiat 
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fi^wtr  ha  afanost  reconciled  the  citizens  to  royalty.  Upon 
tkeae  aocomits  he  was  deservedly  o^qposed  to  nsurp^rs  of  fewer 
vhctoes ;  and  there  seemed  sach  a  resemblance  between  him 
and  amore  soocessftd  invader  of  his  coontry's  freedom,  that 
jrnKiui  Cvsor  was  called  the  Pisistratns  of  Rome. 

Pisistratos,  dying  in  tranquillity,  transmitted  the  sovereign 
power  to  Us  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparahns,  who  seemed  to 
inhttit  all  thdr  father's  virtaes.  A  passion  for  learning,  and 
its  professors,  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  Athens;  and  this 
«ily,  which  had  abeady  far  ont-gone  all  its  contempcMraries  iki 
all  the  arts  of  refinement,  seemed  to  submit  tamely  to  kings, 
who  made  learning  their  pride  and  their  profession.  Anacre- 
OB,  Simonides,  and  others,  were  invited  to  their  courts,  and 
mUy  rewarded.  Schoob  were  instituted  for  the  improvement 
of  youth  io  the  learned  professions,  and  Mercuries  were  set 
wp  in  aU  the  hi^ways,  with  moral  sentences  written  upon 
Aem,  for  the  instruction  of  the  lowest  vulgar.  Their  reign, 
however,  lasted  but  eighteen  years,  and  ended  upon  the  fbl- 
lowing  occasion. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  both  citiaens  of  Athens,  had 
oontractad  a  very  strict  friendship  for  each  other,  and  resolved 
to  revenge  the  injuries  which  should  be  committed  against 
either  with  common  resentment.  Hipparehus,  being  naturally 
tfnorous,  debauched  the  sister  of  Haimodius,  and  afterwards 
published  her  shame  as  she  was  about  to  walk  in  one  of  the 
aacred  processions,  alleging,  that  she  was  not  in  a  conation 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony.  Such  a  complicated  indignity  na- 
tmraUy  excited  the  resentment  of  the  two  friends,  who  formed 
n  fixed  resolution  of  destroying  the  tyrants,  or  falKiig  in  the  at- 
tempt Willing,  however,  to  wait  die  most  favourable  oppor- 
tuniky,  they  deferred  their  purpose  to  tibe  feast  of  the  Panatha- 
JMI,  in  which  the  ceremony  requilned  that  all  the  citiaaens 
Aovid  attend  in  armour.  For  theirgteater  security,  they  ad- 
mitted only  a  smaft  number  of  their  friends  into  tihe  secret  of 
their  design,  conceiving,  that  upon  the  first  commotion  they 
ahookl  not  want  for  abettors.  Thus  resolved,  the  day  being 
come,  they  went  early  into  die  market  place,  each  armed  with 
Ins  dagger,  and  stedfiwt  to  his  purpose.  In  the  mean  time, 
.Hippias  was  seen  issuing  with  his  followers  from  the  palace,  to 
give  orders  without  the  city  to  the  guards  for  the  intended 
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qeremony.  As  die  two  firiieiidf  eMl&med  to  Mloir  lim  at  m 
Uttle  dbtance,  diey  {Meeiyedl  one  of  those  to  ▼bom  they  hod 
poinittiuucated  dbek  dofrign,  talking  veory  familiaiiy  with  him, 
which  inacto  them  appgehead  thw  plot  was  betn^ed.  Eagor, 
therefore,  to  i^gbecute  their  design^  thejr  were  {uneparing  to 
strike  the  Uow,  tet  recolleeted  that  the  real  aggressor  would 
thus  go  viqioiiished.  They  onoe  more,  there£Dre,  setuiiiei 
iffio  the  eity,  wiUiag  to  begin  thdr  vengeanoe  iq>on  Ihe  anr 
thor  of  thdbr  indignities.  They  weie  not  long  in  questof  Hqp- 
parchu8»  ihey  met  hiax  upon  their  return,  and  nisfamg  upon 
him,  dispatched  Urn  with  theur  daggers  without  delay,  but 
^ere  900a  after  themselves  slain  in  the  tunnlt.  H^pias, 
h^ari.ng  oi  what  was  done,  to  .pievent  farther  disorders,  got  all 
those  disaimed  whom  he  in  the  least  suspected  of  being  piivy 
to  tfa^  design,  and  then  meditated  revenge. 

J^ong  the  friends  of  the  late  assertors  of  freedom  was  asm 
Lepna,  a  courtesan,  who,  by  the  chanas  oi  her  beauty,  a«d 
her  skill  in  playing  on  the  harp,  had  captivated  some  of  Ae 
conspirators,  and  was  supposed  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  the 
design.  As  the  tyrant,  for  such  the  late  attempt  had  rendered 
him,  was  conscjons  that  nothiatg  was  concealed  fiom  this  vo* 
man,  he  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  eacr 
tort  the  names  pf  her  accomplices.  But  she  bore  all  the  cru- 
elty of  their  torments  with  inTim»hle  constancy ;  and  fest  she 
sbould  in  the  ag^ny  of  pain  he  induced  to  ^  confession,  she 
bit  off  her  own  tongue  and  spij:  it  ip  the  tyrant's  face.  In  this 
manner  she  died  f^ithlful  to  Uie  cause  of  liberty,  showing  the 
world  ^,  reiparliahle  exampte  of  constancy  in  her  sex.  The 
Athenians  would  not  suffer  the  memory  of  so^  heroic  an  action 
to  pass  into  oblivion.  They  erected  a  stalue  to  her  memory, 
in  -wbich  a  lioi^ps  was  represented  witklout  a  tongpe. 

In  the  mean  tiu^e^  Qippias  set  no  bouada  to  his  indignatioB. 
A  rebqlliou^  people  ever  makes  a  suspicions  tyrant.  Nund»eiB 
of  citizens  were  pot  to  death;  and,  to  guard  himself  for  the 
futore  agtunst  a  like  enterpriaao,  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
his  power  by  foreign  alliances.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  mmt- 
riage  to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsachus,  he  cultivated 
a  correspondence  with  Artaphaoes,  governor  of  Santis,  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
who  were  at  that  time  tbe  most  poweiiul  people  of  Greece. 
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But  he  was  supplanted  in  tiiose  yery  alliances  from  which 
he  hoped  the  greatest  assistance.  The  family  of  the  AJc- 
in8Bomd»»  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  had  been 
banished  from  Athens,  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  interests 
•at;  Sparta,  and  they  at  length  succeeded.  Being  possessed 
of  great  riches,  and  also  very  liberal  in  their  distribution, 
among  other  pubhe  services,  they  obtained  liberty  to  rebuild 
the  temple  at  Delphos,  which  they  fronted  in  a  most  magni- 
foeUt  manner  with  Baiisln  maAle.  So  noUe  a  mmuficenee 
was  not  withont  a  proper  aoknoiwledgmeiit  of  gratitude  from 
the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who,  willing  to  oblige  them,  made  her 
evade  the  echo  of  their  desires*  As  there  was  nothing,  there- 
fiKe,  irtaofa  this  family  so  ardently  desired  as  the  downfal  of 
regal  power  in  Athens,  the  priestess  seeonded  their  intenticmft; 
mid,  whenever  Ate  Spartans  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  no 
promise  was  ever  made  of  the  god's  assistance,  biHt  upon  con- 
dition that  Athens  should  be  set  free.  This  order  was  so 
aftan  vepeitod  by  the  oracle,  that  the  Spsartans  at  last  resolved 
to  obey.  Their  first  attempts  wove,  however,  unsuecessAd; 
the  troops  they  sent  against  the  tyrant  were  repidsed  with  loss. 
A  second  ettoat  succeeded.  Athens  was  besieged,  and  the 
children  of  Hippias  were  made  prisoners  as  they  were  secretly 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety  out  of  the  city.  To  redeem 
these  from  slavery,  the  father  was  ob%ed  to  come  to  an  ao- 
eommodation,  by  whidi  he  consented  to  give  up  his  preten- 
nons  to  the  sover^gn  power,  and  to  depart  out  of  the  Athe- 
man  tenitmies  in  the  spaee  of  five  days.  Thus  Athens  was 
once  moie  aot  free  from  its  tyrants,  and  obtained  its  liberty 
the  very  same  year  that  the  kings  were  expelled  .  ^^^ 
fromBome.  ThefamilyofAlwnmon  were  chiefly  ^'^•**^' 
instrumental,  but  the  people  seemed  fonder  of  acknowledging 
tiieir  obligations  to  tibe  two  firiends  who  struck  the  first  blew. 
The  names  of  Hannodiu?  and  Aristogiton  wiftB  held  in  the 
highest  respect  in  aU  succeeding  ages,  and  scarce  oonsideied 
in&rior  even  to  the  gods  themselves.  Their  statues  were 
erected  in  the  maiket-place,  an  honour,  which  had  never  been 
rendered  to  any  before ;  and,  .gaamg  upon  these,  the  people 
eaught  a  love  for  freedom,  and  a  detestation  for  tyranny,  wUch 
neither  time  nor  terrors  could  ever  after  remove. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A    SHORT    SUBVBY    OF    THB    STATB    OF    GRBBGB    FBB- 
VIOUS  TO  THB  PBR8IAN   WAR. 

HlTHBRTO  we  have  seen  the  states  of  Greece  in  constaot 
fluctuation,  different  states  rising,  and  others  disappearing; 
one  petty  people  opposed  to  another,  and  both  swallowed  np 
by  a  third.  Every  city  emerging  from  the  ancient  form  of 
government  which  was  orig^ally  imposed  upon  it,  and  by 
degrees  acquiring  greater  freedom.  We  have  seen  the  in- 
troduction of  written  laws,  and  the  benefits  tiiey  produced,  by 
giving  stability  to  government. 

During  these  struggles  for  power  among  their  neighbouring 
states,  and  for  freedom  at  home,  the  moral  sciences,  the  arts 
of  eloquence,  poetry,  arms,  were  making  a  rapid  progress 
among  them,  and  those  institutions  which  they  originally  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians  were  every  day  receiving  signd 
improvementB.  As  Greece  was  now*  composed  of  several 
small  republics,  bordering  upon  each  otiher,  and  differing  m 
their  laws,  characters,  and  customs,  this  was  a  continual  source 
of  emulation ;  and  every  city  was  not  only  desirous  of  warlike 
9upQriority»  but  also  of  excelling  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and 
refinement  Hence  they  were  always  under  arms,  and  con- 
tinually exercised  in  war,  while  their  philosophers  and  poets 
travelled  firom  city  to  city,  and,  by  their  exhortations  and  songs, 
warmed  them  Vith  a  love  of  virtue,  and  with  an  ardour  for 
military  glory.  These  peacefrd  and  military  accomplishments 
raised  them  to  their  highest  pitch  of  grandeur,  and  they  now 
only  wanted  an  enemy  worthy  of  their  arms  to  show  the  world 
their  superiority.  The  Persian  monarchy,  the  greatest  at  that 
time  in  tiie  world,  soon  offered  itself  as  their  opponent,  and 
Ae  contest  ended  with  its  total  subversion. 

But  as  Greece  was  continually  changing  not  oidy  its  go- 
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but  its  customs,  as  in  one  century  it  presented  a 
Tery  diflTerent  picture  from  ^rfaat  it  offisred  in  the  preceding,  it 
win  be  necessary  to  take  a  second  view  of  this  confederacy  of 
little  republics;  previous  to  their  contests  with  Persia,  as,  by 
comparing  their  strengdi  widi  that  of  their  opponent,  we  shall 
find  how  much  wisdom,  discipUne,  and  valour,  are  superior  to 
nmnben,  wealth,  and  ostentation. 

Foremost  in  this  confederacy  we  may  reckon  the  city  of 
Athens,  commanding  the  little  state  of  Attica,  their  whole 
dominions  scarce  exceeding  the  largest  of  our  English  counties 
in  circumference.    But  what  was  panting  in  extent  was  made 
up  by  the  dtieens  being  inured  to  war,  and  impressed  with  the 
Ul^t  ideas  of  their  own  superiority.    Their  orators,  thrir 
pUlosophers,  and  their  poets,  had  afaready  given  lessons  o£ 
politeness  to  mankind;  and  their  generals,  though  engaged 
only  in  potty  conflicts  with  their  neighbours,  had  begun  to 
jwactise  new  stratagems  in  war.    There  were  three  kinds  of 
inhabitants  in  Athens,  citizens,  strangers,  and  servants.    Their 
numbers  usually  amounted  to  tw«ity-one  thousand  citismtis, 
ten  thousand  strangers,  and  from  forty  to  threescore  thou- 
sand servants. 

A  citizen  could  only  be  such  by  birth,  or  adoption.  To  be 
a  natural  denisen  of  Athens,  it  was  necessary  to  he  bom  of  a 
fiither  and  mother  both  Athenians,  and  both  free.  The  people 
oould  confer  the  freedom  of  the  dty  upon  strangers,  and  those, 
whom  ihey  had  so  adopted,  enjoyed  ahnost  the  same  rights 
and  privUi^s  as  the  natural  dtizens.  The  quality  of  citizens 
of  Athens  was  sometimes  granted  in  honour  and  gratitode  to 
those  who  merited  well  of  the  stete,  as  to  Hippocrates  the 
physician ;  and  even  kings  sometimes  canvassed  that  title  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  When  the  young  men  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty,  they  were  enrolled  upon  the  list  of 
citizens,  after  having  taken  an  oath,  and  in  virtoe  of  this  they 
beoame  members  of  the  state. 

Strangers  or  foreigners,  who  came  to  settle  at  Athens,  for 
the  sake  of  commerce,  or  of  exercising  any  trade,  had  no 
share  in  government,  nor  votes  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
{de.  They  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  citi- 
zen, and  upon  that  account  were  obliged  to  render  him  cer- 
tain duties  and  services.    They  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
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iteto  of  tvehre  ixmAmmM,  ud  in  dcAnitt  of  ftgnmrnk  men 
made  skives,  and  tspoied  to  sde. 

Of  servants,  tbei:^  isere  Boaie  free,  and  othen  di^es,  #hd 
luid  been  taken  in  war,  or  bgoght  of  such  as  trafficked  in 
Ami.  The  former  wer^  freemisn,  who,  tbrongh  bidigencet 
were  driven  to  i ecetve  wages ;  and,  i^rhile  they  were  in  this 
state,  they  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly.  Shives  were  ab» 
solntely  the  property  of  their  masters,  and,  as  snch,  were  nsed 
^B  they  thought  proper.  They  were  forbidden  to  wear  clothes, 
or  tf>  cat  dieir  hair  like  their  masters,  and,  whidi  indeed  is  amas- 
ing,  Solon  excluded  them  from  the  pleasure  or  privilege  of  pas* 
daras^^,  as  if  that  had  been  honourable.  They  weis  likewise  de- 
baned  from  anointing  and  perfuming  themselves,  and  firom  woy« 
shipping  certain  deities :  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  called  hg 
honpurable  names,  and  in  most  other  respects  were  treated  as 
inferior  animals.  Their  masters  stigmatiased  them,  that  is^ 
branded  them  with  letters  in  the  forehead,  and  ekewhere: 
however,  there  was  even  an  asylum  for  slaves,  where  Am 
bones  of  Theseus  had  been  interred ;  and  that  asylum  sub* 
sisted  for  near  two  thousand  years.  When  slafves  w«:e  treated 
with  too  much  rigour  and  inhumanity  they  might  bring  their 
masters  to  justice ;  who,  if  the  fiEtct  were  sufficiently  proved, 
were  obliged  to  seU  them  to  another  master.  They  could  even 
ransom  themselves  against  their  master's  consent,  when  they 
had  laid  up  money  enough  for  that  purpose ;  for  out  of  wiuKl 
tfa^y  got  by  their  labour,  after  having  paid  a  certain  propor*- 
tion  to  their  master,  they  kept  the  remainder  for  themselves, 
and  made  a  stock  of  it  at  their  own  disposal.  Private  per^ 
sons,  when  they  were  satisfied  with  their  services,  often  gam 
them  their  liberty ;  and  when  the  necessity  of  the  times  ob- 
liged the  slate  to  make  their  greatest  levies,  they  were  en^ 
rolled  atnong  the  troops,  and  firom  thence  were  ever  aft^ 
frw. 

The  revenues  of  this  city,  according  to  Aristophanes^ 
amounted  to  two  thousand  talents,  or  about  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  They  were  generally  gA" 
thered  from  the  taxes  upon  agriculture,  the  sale  of  woods, 
the  produce  of  mines,  the  contributions  paid  them  by  their 
allies,  a  capitation  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
as  wdl  natives  as  strang^s,  and  from  fines  laid  upon  dtffereiit 
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Thft  appUpatim  4f  tiew  BavewiM  wm  k 
]M]riBg  4k9  trofipi,  bodi  by  Umd  ta4  imi^  b«il4te(r  ami  <Miv 
a«t  fle«fbik  kaq[iiiig  up  and  repairini^  pid>lio  btiildiiigs,  tenplea, 
waUs,  ports,  and  citadels.  Bat  in  the  dodine  of  tlieir  le- 
pibiic»  tii0  greatest  part  was  eonsamed  in  fiEirolcMur  eoqpetees, 
games,  ;£wrts,  «Dd  ailews^  which  cost  immense  sams,  and  weie 
of  no  naoaer  iftf  nlBity  to  the  state. 

Bat  the  greatest  glovy  of  Alfaena  was  its  being  <he  schasil 
and  abode  of  poUte  fearning,  arts,  and  sciences.  The  sindy 
of  poetry,  eleqaeaee,  philosophy,  and  aiatheniliitifs,  he^ 
ihef»,  aad  came  almost  to  thi^  atmoBt  pofectioii*  "phe 
yoong  people  weie  first  a^t  to  learn  gramaiar  ander  maslett 
who  tstnght  them  legakriy,  and  apo»  the  principles  oi  their 
^wn  language.  ISoqaeace  wa$  stadied  with  still  greater  at- 
tentioB,  as  in  that  popular  gotenmMlt  it.  opened  the  way  to 
the  highest  employments.  To  the  study  of  rhetoric  was  an- 
nexed that  of  phSosophy,  which  comprised  all  the  scievees; 
atd  in  tfaela  thcee  were  many  masters,  very  ccntetsmit,  bat;  as 
is  common,  their  vanity  still  greater  than  their  pcetensioas. 

All  the  subcfdinete  states  of  Greece  seemed  to  amke 
Athene  the  object  of  their  imitation:  and  though  iiferiof  to 
it  iq^on  the  whole,  yet  each  produced  grdat  sdbolan,  and  i^ 
parkable  warriors  in  its  turn.  Spaita  alone  took  exaaokple 
&«mi  no  other  state,  but  still  rigoroosly  attached  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  its  great  lawgiver,  Lycui^rus,  it  disdained  all  the 
ai^  of  peace,  which,  white  they  polished,  sewed  to  enervate 
the  mtnd ;  and,  formed  only  for  war,  looked  forward  to  canl- 
paigas  and  battles,  as  scenes  of  letft  and  tranquillity.  All  the 
h^s  of  Sparta,  and  all  the  institatians  of  Lyon^pis,  seemed 
to  have  no  other  ol^eat  than  war;  all  other  employments, 
arts,  polite  leanaag,  scidnces,  trades,  and  evm  husbandly 
itielf^  were  prohSiited  amongst  tbcAi.  The  citiaens  of  La- 
ffOdsBnion  were  of  two  sorts:  those  who  inb^tbit^d  th0  nij  of 
Sparta,  and  who  for  that  reason  were  called  Spartans ;  and 
timpe  who  inhabited  the  countiy  dependent  thereon.  In  the 
times  of'  Lgfcurgos  the  Spartans  amounted  to  nine  thousand 
men,  the  countrymen  to  thirty  thousand.  This  number  was 
rather  diminished  than  increased  in  succeeding  times ;  but  it 
st31  conqiosed  a  formidabfe  body,  that  often  gave  laws  to  the 
mat  cf  Greece.    The  Spartan  sokUeni,  propoly  so  caHed, 
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irefe  coandered  as  tlie  flower  of  the  nation ;  and  we  maj 
judge  of  tfaehr  estiraatioii  by  the  amdety  tbe  Tepnblic  ex* 
pressed,  when  three  hundred  of  them  were  onee  ttken  pti- 
floners  by  the  Athenians. 

Bnt  notwithstanding  the  great  valonr  of  the  Spartan  stale, 
it  was  formed  rather  for  a  defensive  than  an  offiansiTe  war. 
They  were  always  carefnl  to  spare  the  troops  of  their  eionntry, 
and,  as  they  had  very  little  money,  they  were  not  in  a  capacity 
to  send  their  armies  upon  distant  expeditions. 

The  armies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  c<Mnposed  of 
four  sorts  of  troops ;  citizens,  allies,  mercenaries,  and  stares. 
The  greatest  number  of  troops  in  the  two  republics  were 
composed  of  allies,  who  were  paid  by  the  citizens  who  sent 
them.  Those  which  received  pay  from  their  employers  were 
styled  mercenaries.  The  number  of  slaves  attending  on  every 
army  was  very  g^eat,  and  the  Helotes,  in  particular,  were  em- 
ployed as  light  infantry. 

The  Greek  infantry  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  soldiers ;  liie 
one  heavy  armed,  and  carrying  great  shields,  spears,  and 
scymitars :  tbe  other  light  armed,  carrying  javelins,  bows,  and 
slhigs.  These  were  commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  tbe  bat- 
tie,  or  upon  the  wings,  to  shoot  their  arrows,  or  sling  their 
javelins  and  stones  at  die  enemy,  and  then  retipe  throu^  the 
intervals  behind  the  ranks,  to  dart  out  occasionally  upon  tbe 
retiring  enemy. 

The  Athenians  were  pretty  much  strangers  to  cavalry,  and 
the  Lacednmonians  did  not  begin  the  use  thereof  till  after 
the  war  with  Messene.  They  raised  their  horse  principalfy 
in  a  small  city  not  far  from  Lacedasmon,  called  Sciros,  and 
they  were  always  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing, 
which  post  they  claimed  as  their  rightful  station. 

But  to  recompense  this  defect  of  cavalry,  the  Athenians, 
in  naval  affairs,  had  a  great  superiority  over  all  the  states  of 
Gtreece.  As  they  had  an  extensive  sea-coast,  and  as  the  pro- 
fession of  a  merchant  was  held  reputable  among  them,  tiieir 
navy  increased,  and  was  at  length  sufficiently  powerftd  to  in- 
timidate the  fleets  of  Persia. 

Such  were  the  two  states,  that  in  some  measure  engrossed 
all  the  power  of  Greece  to  themselves ;  and,  though  several 
petty  kingdoms  still  held  their  governments  in  independence. 
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3f0t  Aej  owed  thdor  safety  to  tlie  miitnal  jealousy  of  tiieae 
powerfiil  rivals,  aad  always  found  shelter  firom  the  one  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  other.  Indeed  the  dissimilarity  of  their 
habits,  manners,  and  edncation,  served  as  well  to  divide  these 
two  states,  as  their  political  ambition.  The  Lacedssmonians 
were  severe,  and  seemed  to  have  something  almost  brutal  in 
their  character.  A  govenunent  too  rigid,  and  a  life  too  labo- 
rioas»  rendered  their  tempers  haughtily  sullen  and  nntraetable. 
The  Athenians  were  nativrally  obliging  and  agreeable,  cheerfiil 
among  each  other,  and  humane  to  their  inlTeriors ;  but  they 
were  readess,  unequal,  timorons  friends,  and  capricious  pro« 
tectora.  From  hence  neither  republic  could  sujBBciently  win 
«wer  die  smaller  states  of  Greece  to  their  interests ;  and  at* 
though  their  ambition  would  not  suffer  the  country  to  remaoi 
in  repose,  yet  their  obvious  defects  were  always  a  bar  to  the 
spreading  their  dominion.  Thus  the  mutual  jealousy  of  thesf 
.  states  kept  them  both  in  constant  readiness  for  war,  while 
their  common  defects  kept  the  lesser  states  independent 
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PaOV  THfi,i;XPUlIi8IOK   OiP    HIPPIAS   T0'  *rHS  jmAfiH 

It.  was  in-  this  diif  oAAm  of  Afliei»  and  ^S^ta  add  «f  Ae 
lasaer  4tMt»s>  their  neigfcltonHB,  tbat  th9  Bbiakai  moamlsliy 
tegan  ta  iiiterest  itself  ?b  tiieir  disptiteid>  add  mcfde  iiielf  «ft 
vBipire  in  tbilr  contentionlr  for  liberty,  <Mdy  to  «eiM  tipKM  the 
likbnies  of  all.  >  It  has  been  already  rektftd,  that  Hippian 
being  bediag^il  in  Athens^  add  his  ehildreii  bein^  takM  pri- 
aouersytin  order  to  release  them,  be  oonsented  to  abdicate  the 
sovereij^  po^er^  and  to  leave  the  detnimonft  Of  Athens  i& 
five  days.  Athens,  however,  in  recovering  its  liberty,  did 
not  enjoy  that  tranquillity  which  freedom  is  thought  to  bestow. 
Two  of  the  favourite  citizens,  Calisthenes,  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  Isagoras,  who  was  supported  by  llie  rich,  began 
to  contend  for  that  power,  which  they  had  but  a  little  while  be- 
fore joined  in  depressing.  The  former,  who  was  become  very 
popular,  made  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  their  establish- 
ment ;  and  instead  of  four  tribes,  whereof  they  before  con- 
sisted, enlarged  their  number  to  ten.  He  also  instituted  the 
manner  of  giving  votes  by  Ostracism,  as  it  was  called.  The 
manner  of  perfonning  this  was  for  every  freeman,  not  under 
sixty  years  old,  to  give  in  a  name  of  some  citizen,  whose 
power  or  fortune  had,  in  his  opinion,  become  dangerous  to  the 
state,  written  upon  a  tile,  or  oyster-shell  (from  whence  the 
method  of  voting  had  its  name),  and  he  upon  whom  the  ma- 
jority fell,  was  pronounced  banished  for  ten  years.  These 
laws,  evidently  calculated  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people, 
were  so  displeasing  to  Isagoras,  that  rather  than  submit,  he 
had  recourse  to  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  who  undertook  to 
espouse  his  quarrel.  In  fact,  the  Lacedemonians  only  wanted 
a  favourable  pretext  for  lessening  and  destroying  the  power 
of  Athens,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  command  of  the 
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ofMslby  they  liad  so  lately  teflcued  fifoni  ^tyraniiy.  Ckonenai, 
tterefofe,  availing  Unwelf  of  the  divided  state  of  the  ciity,  en- 
teved  Athens,  and  produred  the  banishment  of  GatbtheDes; 
with  seven  handrad  fenuKes  more  who  had  sided  with  hioi  in 
the  late  commotions.  Not  content  widi  this,  he  endeaf  •nred 
to  new  model  the  state ;  but  being  strongly  opposed  by  the 
senate,  he  seized  upon  the  citadel,  from  whence,  howcmr,  in 
two  days,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  Catisthenes  pemei^g 
the  enemy  withdrawn,  setomed  with  his  foUowers,  and,  find* 
ing  it  vain  to  make  any  farther  attemps  for  powier,  restored 
the  goveimnent  as  settled  by  Solon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedssmomans,  repenting  the  sev" 
vices  they  had  rendered  Aeir  rival  state,  and  perceiving  the 
imposture  of  the  oracle,  by  which  tihey  were  ttras  impelled  ta 
act  agairuct  ibeix  own  interests,  b^an  to  think  of  reinstating 
Hippias  on  the  throne.  Bat,  previous  to  iheir  attempt^  they 
jad^d  it  pmdent  to  consult  Ae  subordinate  states  of  Ghneece, 
and  to  see  what  hopes  they  had  of  their  concunreonce  and  ap* 
probation.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  mortifying,  than 
the  universal  detestation  with  which  their  proposal  was  re- 
ceived by  the  deputies  of  the  states  of  Ghreece^  The  deputy 
of  Corinth  expressed  the  vtmost  indignation  at  the  design,  and 
seemed  astonished  that  the  Spartans^  who  were  ttie  avowed 
enemies  of  tyrants,  should  thus  espouse  the  interests- of  one 
noted  for  crudty  and  usurpation.  The  rest  of  the  states 
warmly  seconded  his  sentiments,  and  the  Lacedainloniaas, 
coveored  wiA  confusion  and  remorse,  abandoned  Bippias  and 
his  cause  for  ever  after. 

Hippias,  being  thns  frustrated  in  his  hopes  of  exdtmg  the 
Greeks  to  second  hb  preteii3ions,  was  resolved  to  have.re^ 
eonrse  to  one  who  was  considered  a$  a  much  more  poweiM 
patron.  Wherefidre,  taking  his  leave  of  the  Spartans,  he  ap* 
plied  himself  to  Artaphemes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  the  king 
of  Persia,  whmn  he  endeavoured  by  every  art  to  engage  in  a 
war  i^ainst  Athens.  He  represented  to  him  the  divided  state 
of  the  city,  he  enlarged  upon  its  riohes,  and  the  happiness  of 
its  situation  for  trade.  He  added  the  ease  with  which  it  might 
be  taken,  and  the  glory  that  would  attend  success.  Influenced 
by  these  motives,  the  pride  and  the  avarice  of  the  Persian 
court  were  inflamed,  and  nothing  was  so  ardently  sought  as 
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die  pretext  of  a  dispute  widi  die  Atiieiiiieuis.  When,  dieve- 
fore,  that  city  sent  to  the  Persian  court  to  vindicate  their 
proceedings,  aDeging,  that  Hippias  deserved  no  countenance 
from  so  great  a  people ;  the  answer  returned  was,  **  That  if 
the  Athenians  would  be  safe,  they  must  admit  Hippias  for 
their  king/'  Athens,  having  so  lately  thrown  off  the  yoke, 
had  too  lively  a  sense  of  its  past  calamities  to  accept  safety 
upon  such  base  conditions,  and  resolved  to  suffer  the  last  ex- 
tremity rather  than  open  their  gates  to  a  tyrant  When 
Artaphemes,  therefore,  demanded  the  restoration  of  Hippias, 
the  Athenians  boldly  returned  him  a  downright  and  absolute 
refosal.  From  this  arose  the  war  between  Grreece  and  Persia, 
one  of  the  most  glorious,  and  the  most  remarkable,  that  ever 
graced  the  annals  of  kingdoms. 

But  there  were  more  causes  flian  one  tending  to  make  a 
breach  between  these  powerful  nations,  and  producing  an 
irreconcileable  aversion  for  each  other.  The  Oreek  colonies, 
of  Ionia,  iEolia,  and  Caria,  that  were  settled  for  above  five 
hundred  years  in  Asia  Minor,  were  at  length  subdued  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia ;  and  he,  in  turn,  sinking  under  the 
power  of  Cyrus,  his  conquests  of  course  fell  in  with  the  rest 
of  his  dominions.  The  Persian  monarch,  thus  possessed  of  a 
very  extensive  territory,  placed  governors  over  the  several 
cities  that  were  thus  subdued ;  and  as  men  bred  up  in  a  des- 
potic court  were  likely  enough  to  imitate  the  example  set 
them  at  home,  it  is  probable  they  abused  their  power.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  all  the  Greek  cities  ihey  were  called  Tyrants ; 
and  as  these  little  states  had  not  yet  lost  all  idea  of  freedom, 
they  took  every  opportunity  to  recover  Iheir  liberty,  and  made 
many  bold,  but  unsuccessful  struggles  in  that  glorious  cause. 
The  lonians  particulariy,  who  bore  the  greatest  sway  among 
them,  let  no  occasion  slip  which  promised  the  slightest  hopes 
of  shakily'  off  the  Persian  yoke. 

That  which  favoured  their  derigns  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion was  the  expedition  of  Darius  into  Scythia,  into  which 
country  he  sent  a  numerous  army,  laying  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Ister  for  that  purpose.  The  lonians  were  appointed  to 
guard  this  important  pass,  but  were  advised  by  Mfltiades, 
iHiom  we  shall  afterwards  find  performing  nobler  exploits,  to 
break  down  the  bridge,  and  thus  cut  off  the  Persian  retreat. 
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The  loniaos,  however,  rejected  his  counsel,  and  DariuB  le- 
tomed  with  his  army  into  Europe,  where  he  added  Thrace 
and  Macedon  to  the  number  of  bis  conquests. 

Histi»us,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was  the  person  who  op* 
posed  the  advice  of  Miltiades.  Being  of  an  ambitious  and 
intriguing  disposition,  he  was  willing  to  lessen  the  merit  of  all 
his  contemporaries  in  order  to  enhance  his  own.  But  he 
was  deceived  in  his  expectations  of  success;  from  these 
schemes  Darius  justly  suspecting,  his  fidehty,  took  him  with 
him  to  Susa,  under  pretence  of  usii^  his  firiendship  and  ad- 
vice, but  in  reality  of  preventing  his  future  machinations  at 
home.  But  Histis&us  saw  too  clearly  the  cause  of  his  deten- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  a  specious  imprisonment,  and 
therefore  took  every  opportunity  of  secretly  exciting  tl\e 
lonians  to  a  revolt,  hoping^  that  himself  might  one  day  be 
sent  to  bring  them  to  reason. 

Aristagoras  was  at  that  time  this  statesman's  deputy  at 
Miletus,  and  received  the  instructions  of  his  master  to  stir 
up  the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  In 
fact,  from  a  late  failure  of  this  general  upon  Naxos,  his  credit 
was  ruined  at  the  Persian  court,  and  no  other  alternative  re- 
mained for  him,  but  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  Histiaeus 
in  stirring  up  a  revolt,  and  of  trying  to  place  himseUf  at  the 
head  of  a  new  confederacy. 

The  first  step  Aristagoras  took  to  engage  the  affections  of 
the  lonians  was  to  throw  up  his  power  in  Miletus,  where  he 
was  deputy,  and  to  reinstate  that  little  place  in  all  its  former 
freedom.  He  then  made  a  journey  through  all  Ionia,  where, 
by  his  example,  his  credit,  and  perhaps  his  menaces,  he  in- 
duced every  other  governor  to  imitate  his  example.  They  all 
complied  the  more  cheerfully,  as  the  Persian  power,  since  the 
check  it  had  received  in  Scythia,  was  the  less  able  to  punish 
their  revolt,  or  to  protect  them  in  their  continued  attachment. 
Having  thus  united  all  these  httle  states  by  the  consciousness 
of  one  common  offence,  he  then  threw  off  tfie  mask,  declaring 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
power  of  Persia. 

To  enable  himself  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  vigour,  he 
went,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  to  LacecUemon, 
in  order  to  engage  that  state  in  his  mterests,  and  engage  it  in 
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a  war  Willi  a  power  that  seemed  every  day  to  threaten  the  ge- 
neral liberty  of  Grece,  Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  king  of 
Sparta^  and  to  him  Arifltagoras  applied  fpr  assistance,  in  whaf 
he  represented  as  the  common  cause.  He  represented  to  him, 
that  the  lonians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  countrymen ;  that 
H  would  be  for  the  honour  of  Sparta  to  concur  with  him  in  the 
design  be  had  formed  of  restoring  the  lonians  to  liberty ;  that 
the  Persians  were  enervated  by  luxury ;  that  their  riches  would 
9^rve  to  reward  the  conquerors,  while  nothing  was  so  easy  as 
their  overthrow.  Considering  the  present  spirit  of  the  lonians, 
it  would  not  be  difficult,  he  said,  for  the  victorious  Spartans 
to  carry  their  arms  even  to  the  gates  of  Susa,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  thus  give  laws  to  those  who  pre- 
sumed to  call  themselves  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.  Cleo- 
menes desired  time  to  consider  this  proposal ;  and,  being  bred 
up  in  Spartan  ignorance,  demanded  how  far  it  was  from  the 
Ionian  sea  to  Susa?  Aristagoras,  without  considering  the 
tendency  of  the  question,  answered,  that  it  might  be  a  journey 
of  three  months.  Cleomenes  made  no  answer,  but,  turning 
his  back  upon  so  great  an  adventurer,  gave  orders,  that  before 
sun-set  he  should  quit  the  city.  Still,  however,  Aristagoras 
followed  him  to  his  house ;  and,  finding  the  inefficacy  of  his 
eloquence,  tried  what  his  offers  of  wealth  would  do.  He  at 
first  offered  him  ten  talents,  he  then  raised  the  sum  to  fifteen ; 
and  it  is  unknown  what  effect  such  a  large  sum  might  have 
had  upon  the  Spartan,  had  not  his  daughter,  a  child  of  nine 
years  old,  who  was  accidentally  present  at  the  proposal,  cried 
out,  **  Fly,  father,  or  this  stranger  will  corrupt  you."  Thb 
advice,  given  in  the  moment  of  suspense,  prevailed;  Cleo- 
menes refused  Ins  bribes,  and  Aristagoras  went  to  sue  at 
other  cities,  where  eloquence  was  more  honoured,  and  wealth 
more  alluring. 

Athens  was^city  where  he  expected  a  more  fovourable  re- 
ception. Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  his  interests 
than  his  arrival  at  Ae  very  time  they  had  received  the  pe* 
remptory  message  firom  the  Persians,  to  admit  their  tyrant* 
or  to  fear  the  consequences  of  their  disobedience.  The 
Athenians  were  at  that  time  all  in  an  uproar,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Aristagoras  met  with  the  most  favourable  reception. 
It  was  much  easier  to  impose  upon  a  multitude  than  a  single 
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person.  The  whole  body  of  citiEens  engaged  immediately  to 
fhrnidi  twenty  ships  to  assist  Us  designs :  and  to  these,  the 
Eretrians  and  Eaboeans  added  five  more* 

Aristagoras,  ihns  supplied,  resolved  to  act  with  vigour; 
and,  having  coQected  all  his  forces  together,  set  sail  for 
Ephesus:  where,  leaving  his  fleet,  he  entered  the  Perrian 
frontiers,  and  marched  by  land  to  Sardis,  the  capital  city  of 
Lydla.  Artaphemes,  who  resided  there  as  the  Persian  vice- 
roy, finding  the  city  untenable,  resolved  to  secure  himself 
in  the  citadel,  which  he  knew  could  not  easily  be  forced*  As 
most  of  the  houses  of  this  city  were  built  with  reeds,  and  con- 
sequently very  combustible,  one  of  the  houses  being  set  on 
fire,  by  on  Ionian  soldier,  the  flames  quickly  spread  to  all  the 
rest  Hius  the  whole  town  was  quickly  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain.  But  the  Persians 
were  soon  avenged  for  this  unnecessary  cruelty ;  for,  either 
recovering  themselves  firom  their  former  panic,  or  being  rein- 
forced by  the  Lydians,  they  charged  the  lonians  in  a  body, 
and  drove  then!  back  with  great  slaughter.  Nor  was  the 
pursuit  discontinued  even  as  far  as  Ephesus,  where,  the  van- 
quished and  the  victors  arriving  together,  a  great  carnage  en- 
itaed,  and  but  a  small  part  of  ihe  routed  army  escaped,  which 
took  shelter  aboard  the  fleet,  or  in  the  neighbouring  cities. 
Other  defeats  followed  after  this.  The  Athenians,  intimidated 
with  such  a  commencement  of  ill  success,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  continue  th^  war.  The  Cyprians  were  obliged  once 
more  to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke.  The  lonians  lost  most 
of  their  towns  one  after  the  other,  and  Aristi^oras,  flying 
into  Tlirace,  was  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants  widi  all  his 
forces. 

In  the  mean  time,  Histisus,  who  was  the  original  cause 
of  an  these  misfortunes,  finding  Aat  he  began  to  be  suspected 
in  Persia,  left  that  court  under  a  pretence  of  going  to  queB 
those  troubles,  which  he  had  all  along  secrectly  fomented; 
bat  his  duplicity  of  conduct  rendered  him  now  suspicious  to 
either  party.  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  viceroy,  plainly  ac- 
cused Urn  of  treachery,  while  his  own  Milesians  refused  to 
admit  him  as  their  master.  Thus  wavering,  uncertain,  and 
not  knowing  where  to  turn,  having  picked  up  a  few  scattered 
renudns  of  the  routed  armies,  he  fell  in  with' Harpagus,  one 
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of  the  Penian  generals,  who  roated  his  foives,  and  made 
HistiflBos  hungelf  a  prisoner.  Being  sent  to  Aitaphemes, 
that  inhuman  conmiand»  knmediately  caused  him  to  be  cra- 
dfied,  and  ordered  his  head  to  be  sent  to  Darius,  who  received 
the  {Nresent  with  that  disgust  which  evidenced  his  superior  hu- 
oianity.  He  wept  over  it  with  a  friendly  sorrow,  and  ordered 
that  it  should  receive  honourable  interment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  affidrs  of  the  Ionian  confederacy 
every  day  became  more  desperate.  The  Persian  generals, 
finding  that  Miletus  was  the  city  which  they  chiefly  depended 
on,  resolved  to  march  thither  with  all  their  forces ;  concluding, 
that  having  carried  that  city,  all  the  rest  would  submit  of 
^course.  The  lonians  having  intelligence  of  this  design,  de- 
termined in  a  general  assembly  to  make  no  opposition  by  land, 
where  the  Persians  were  too  powerful ;  but  to  fortify  Miletus, 
•and  exert  all  their  efforts  by  sea,  where  they  hoped  for  the  ad- 
vantage, from  their  superior  skill  in  naval  evolutions.  They 
accordingly  assembled  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  at  a  little 
island  over  against  Miletus,  and  on  the  superiority  of  this  fleet 
diey  placed  their  whole  reliance.  But  the  Persian  gold  ef- 
fected what  theur  arms  were  unable  to  compass.  Their  emis- 
saries having  secretly  debauched  the  greatest  part  of  the  con- 
federates, and  engaged  them  to  desert ;  when  the  two  fleets 
<Game  to  engage,  the  ships  of  Samos,  Lesbos,  and  several 
other  places,  sailed  off,  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 
Thus  the  remaining  part  of  the  fleet,  which  did  not  amount 
4o  more  than  an  hundred  ships,  was  quickly  oveii>owered,  and 
^dmost  totally  destroyed. 

After  this  the  city  of  Miletus  was  besieged,  and  was  easily 
taken.  All  the  other  cities,  as  well  on  the  continent  as  among 
Ihe  islands,  were  forced  to  return  to  their  duty*  Those  who 
continued  obstinate  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The 
handsomest  of  the  young  men  were  chosen  to  serve  in  the 
king's  palace,  and  the  young  women  were  all  sent  into  Persia. 
Thus  ended  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  winch  continued  six 
years,  from  its  first  breaking  out,  under  Aristagoras ;  and  this 
was  the  third  time  the  lonians  were  obliged  to  undergo  the 
yoke  of  foreign  dominion ;  for  they  inherited  a  natural  love  of 
freedom,  which  aU  the  Greeks  were  known  to  possess. 

The  Persians,  havoig  thus  subdued  the  greatest  part  of 
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Asia  Minor,  began  to  look  towards  Europe,  as  oflTering  con- 
quests worthy  their  ambition.  The  asinstanoe  given  the 
lonians  by  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  refosai  of  that  state  to 
admit  Hippias  as  their  king ;  the  taking  of  Sardis,  and  the 
contempt  they  testified  for  the  Persian  power,  were  all  suf- 
ficient motiyes  for  exciting  the  resentment  of  that  empire,  and 
for  marking  out  all  Greece  for  destruction.  Darius,  therefore, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  having  recalled  all  his 
other  generals^  sent  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  a  young 
nobleman  who  had  lately  married  one  the  king's  daughters,  to 
command  in  chief  throughout  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia ; 
and  particularly  to  revenge  the  burning  of  Sardis.  This  was 
an  ofiTence  which  that  monarch  seemed  peculiariy  to  resent ; 
and  firom  the  time  of  that  conflagration  he  had  given  orders 
for  one  of  his  attendants,  every  time  he  sat  down,  to  cry  out, 
**  Remember  the  Athenians." 

Mardonius,  willing  to  second  his  master^s  animosity,  quickly 
passed  into  Thrace,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  so  ter- 
rified the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  that  they  yielded  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  power.  From  thence  he  set  sail  for 
Macedonia,  but  his  fleet,  attempting  to  double  the  cape  of 
Mount  Athos,  in  order  to  gain  the  coast  of  that  country,  were 
attacked  by  so  violent  a  tempest,  that  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred ships  were  sunk,  and  above  twenty  thousand  men  pe- 
rished in  the  sea.  His  land  army,  that  took  the  longest  way 
about,  met,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  distresses ;  for,  being 
encamped  in  a  place  of  no  security,  the  Thracians  attacked 
them  by  night,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  among  the  enemy. 
Mardonius  himself  was  wounded ;  and,  finding  his  army  tmable 
to  maintain  the  field,  he  returned  to  the  Persian  court,  covered 
with  grief  and  confusion,  having  miscarried  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

But  the  ill  success  of  one  or  two  campaigns  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  abate  the  resentment  or  the  ardour  of  the  king  of 
Persia.  Possessed,  as  he  was,  of  resources  almost  inex- 
haustible, wealth  without  end,  and  armies  that  seemed  to  in- 
crease from  defeat,  he  only  grew  more  determined  firom  every 
repulse,  and  doubled  his  preparations  in  proportion  to  his 
former  failures.  He  now  perceived,  that  the  youfli  and  inex- 
perience of  Mardonius  were  unequal  to  so  great  an  under- 
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teUng:  he  therefore  dkphieed  him»  and  am^ointod  two  go- 
iierab,  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  AjrtaphemeBi  the  son  (tf  him  who 
was.  late  goreraor  of  Saidis,  in  his  atead.  His  thoughts  wete 
earnestly  bent  on  attacking  Greece  witii  all  his  forces.  He 
wished  to  take  a  signal  reyenge  upon  Athens,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  caose  of  flie  late  revolt  in  Ionia :  be- 
sides»  Hippias  was  still  near  lam  to  warm  his  ambition,  and 
keep  his  resentment  alive.  Greece,  he  said,  was  now  an 
olgect  for  such  a  conqueror;  the  w(»id  had  long  beheld  it 
witfi  an  eye  of  admiralioB;  and,  if  not  soon  hamUed,  it  mif^ 
in  time  snpplant  even  Persia  in  the  homage  of  the  world. 

Thus  excited  by  every  motive  of  ambition  and  revenge, 
Darios  resolved  to  bend  alibis  attention  to  a  war  with  Greece. 
He  had  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  sent  spies,  with  one  D^ 
mocedes,  a  Greek  phyriciaa,  as  their  c<mdnctor,  to  bring  him 
information  with  respect  to  the  strength  and  situation  of  dl 
the  states  of  Greece.  This  secret  deputation  failed ;  he  was, 
therefore,  willing  once  more  to  send  men  under  the  character 
of  heralds,  to  deaovnce  his  resentment;  nai,  at  the  dame 
time,  to  learn  how  the  dtflTerent  states  of  the  coilntry  stood 
affected  towards  bun.  The  form  used  by  the  Persians,  when 
they  expected  submission  from  lesser  states,  was  to  demand 
earth  and  water  in  the  monarch's  name,  and  such  as  refiised 
were  to  be  considered  as  opposers  of  the  Persian  power.  On 
the  arrival,  therefore,  of  the  heralds  amongst  the  Greeks, 
many  of  the  cities,  dreading  the  Persian  power,  complied  widi 
their  demands.  The  ^ginetans,  with  some  of  the  islands 
also,  yieUed  up  a  ready  submission ;  and  almost  aU  but  Athens 
and  Sparta  weoe  contented  to  exchange  dieir  Kberties  for 
safety* 

BvA  these  two  noble  republics  bravely  disdained  to  adumw- 
ledge  the  Persian  power ;  they  had  felt  the  benefits  of  free- 
dom, and  were  resolved  to  maintain  it  to  the  last.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  ofiEering  up  earth  and  water,  as  demanded,  they 
threw  the  braids,  the  one  into  a  weH,  the  other  into  a  ditch ; 
and,  adding  mockery  to  insult,  deared  fliem  to  take  eardi  end' 
water  from  thence.  This  they  probably  did  to  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation^  and  to  leave  no  safety  but  in  per- 
severance and  despair. 

Nor  were  the  Athenians  content  with-  this  outrage,  birt  re- 
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fldved  also  to  pmrish  the  JEfpsnefUoM,  vho,  by  a  base  sobmis- 
sioii  to  the  t^ergian  power,  had  betrayed  the  eommon  caoiSe  of 
Cbeeee.  They  aecordiDgly  represented  the  sfbk  to  the  Spar* 
taosy  with  aH  its  a^pravatmg  circiimstaiicesy  and  heightened 
with  tfmt  eloquence  for  which  they  were  fhmoiis.  Before 
sneh  judges,  it  was  not  likely  that  cowardice  or  timidity  would 
find  many  defenders :  the  Spartans  immediately  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  people  of  .£gina,  and  sent  Cieomenes,  one 
of  their  kings,  to  apprehend  the  authors  of  so  base  a  con- 
cession. "The  people  of  ^gina,  however,  refused  to  deliver 
them,  under  pretence  that  Cieomenes  came  without  his  col- 
lei^e.  This  colleague,  was  Demaratns,  who  had  himself 
secretly  furnished  them  with  that  excuse.  As  soon  as  Cleo*  ' 
menes  was  returned  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  be  revtaged  on 
Demaratus  for  thus  counteracting  the  demands  of  his  country, 
he  endeavoured  to  get  him  deposed,  as  not  being  of  the  royal 
family.  In  fact,  Demaratus  was  bom  only  seven  months  after 
marriage,  and  this  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  bastardy.  Tins  accusation,  therefore,  being  re- 
vived, the  Pythian  oracle  was  appointed  to  determine  the 
controversy;  and  the  priestess  being  privately  suborned ^y 
Cieomenes,  an  answer  was  given  against  his  colleague,  just 
as  he  had  dictated.  Demaratus  thus  being  iUe^timate,  and 
unable  to  endure  so  gross  an  injury,  banished  himself  from 
his  country,  and  retired  to  Darius,  who  received  him  with 
great  friendship,  and  gave  him  a  considerable  settlement  in 
Persia.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  Leotychides, 
who,  concurring  with  the  views  of  Cieomenes,  punished  the 
.Xginetans,  by  placing  ten  of  their  most  guilty  citizens  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians ;  while  Cieomenes,  some  time  after, 
being  detected  of  having  suborned  the  priestess,  slew  himself 
m  a  fit  of  despair. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ^ginetans  complained  of  the  se- 
verity of  their  treatment ;  but  finding  no  likelihood  of  redress, 
fltey  resolved  to  obtam  that  justice  by  force  which  was  re- 
fiised  to  their  supplications.  Accordingly  they  intercepted  an 
Athenian  ship,  which,  in  pursuance  of  an  annual  custom,  ever 
since  the  times  of  Theseus,  was  going  to  Delos  to  offer  sacri- 
fice. This  produced  a  naval  war  between  these  two  states ; 
in  which,  after  a  variety  of  fortunes,  the  ^ginetans  were 
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wonted,  and  the  Atlienians  possessed  themselyes  of  die  sove* 
reignty  of  the  seas.  Thus  those  civil  discords,  which  seemed 
at  first  to  fayour  the  designs  of  the  common  enemy,  turned 
out  to  the  general  advantage  of  Greece ;  for  the  Athenians, 
thus  acquiring  great  power  at  sea,  were  put  in  a  capacity  of 
facing  the  Persian  fleets,  and  of  cutting  off  those  supplies 
which  were  continually  carrying  to  their  annies  by  land. 

In  Ihe  mean  time,  the  preparations  on  both  sides  for  a 
general  yar  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  animo0ity  and 
dispatch.  Darius  sent  away  his  generals,  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nes,  whom  he  had  appointed  in  the  room  of  Mardonius,  to 
what  he  supposed  a  certain  conquest  They  were  furnished 
with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  slups,  and  an  army  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  Their  instructions  were  to  give  up 
Athens  and  Eretria,  a  little  city  which  had  joined  in  the  league 
against  him,  to  be  plundered ;  to  bum  all  the  houses  and  tem- 
ples of  both,  and  to  lead  away  all  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
The  country  was  to  be  laid  desolate,  and  the  army  was  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  supply  of  chains  and  fetters  for  binding 
the  conquered  nations. 

To  oppose  this  formidable  invasion,  ihe  Athenians  had  only 
their  courage,  their  animosity,  their  dread  of  slavery,  their  dis- 
cipline, and  about  ten  thousand  men.  Their  civil  commotions 
with  the  other  states  of  Greece  had  given  them  a  spirit  of  war 
and  stratagem,  while  the  genius  of  their  citizens,  continually 
excited  and  exercised,  was  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch,  and 
fitted  them  for  every  danger.  Athens  had  long  been  refining 
in  all  those  arts  which  qualify  a  state  to  extend,  or  to  enjoy 
conquest ;  ;every  citizen  was  a  statesman  and  a  general,  and 
every  soldier  considered  himself  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  his 
country.  But  in  this  little  state,  from  whence  first  flowed  all 
those  improvements  that  have  since  adorned  and  civilized 
society,  there  was  at  that  time  three  men,  who  were  considered 
as  superiors  to  all  the  rest,  all  remarkable  for  their  abilities  ia 
war,  and  their  integrity  in  peace ;  for  those  qualifications  that 
are  fitted  to  advance  the  glory  of  states,  or  procure  the  happi- 
ne^  of  the  individual. 

Of  these,  Miltiades,  as  being  the  most  experienced,  was  at 
that  time  the  most  known.  He  was  the  son  of  Cimon,  and 
nephew  of  Miltiades,  an  illustrious  Athenian,  who  accepted 
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Ihe  govamiiieBt  of  the  Ddoiiciy  a  people  of  the  Thracian 
CkmnaoesoB*  Old  Miltbdes  dying  without  issue^  he  was  soo- 
ceeded  in  his  govenament  by  Stesagoras,  his  nephew ;  and  he 
also  dying,  young  Miltiades  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  He 
was  appointed  to  that  government  the  same  year  that  Darius 
undertook  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Scythians. 
He  was  obliged  to  attend  that  prince  as  far  as  the  Ister,  with 
what  shipping  he  was  able  to  supply ;  but»  ever  eager  to  throw 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  it  was  he  who  adyised  the  lonians  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge,  and  leave  the  army  of  Darius  to  its  fate. 
When  the  affairs  of  the  continent  began  to  decline,  Miltiades, 
rather  than  live  in  dependence,  resolved  to  return  once  more 
to  Athens ;  and  thither  he  returned  with  five  ships,  which 
were  all  that  remained  of  his  shattered  fortunes. 

At  the  same  time,  two  other  citizens,  younger  than  HU- 
tiades,  began  to  distinguish  themselves  at  Athens,  namely, 
Aristides  and  Themistocles.  These  were  of  veiy  different 
dispositions ;  but  from  this  difference  resulted  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages to  their  country.  Themistocles  was  naturally  inclined 
to  a  popular  government,  and  omitted  nothing  that  could  ren- 
dear  him  agreeable  to  the  people,  or  gain  him  friends.  His 
complaisance  was  boundless,  and  his  desire  to  oblige  some- 
times out-stepped  the  bounds  of  duty.  His  partiality  was 
often  conspicuous.  Somebody,  talking  with  him  once  on  the 
subject,  told  him  he  would  make  an  excellent  magistrate,  if 
he  had  more  impartiality :  **  God  forbid,''  replied  he,  **  that 
I  should  ever  sit  upon  a  tribunal,  where  my  friends  should 
find  no  more  favour  thap  strangers. 

Aristides  was  as  remarkable  for  his  justice  and  integrity. 
Being  a  favourer  of  aristocracy,  in  imitation  of  Lycurgus,  he 
was  friendly,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  justice.  In  seeking 
honours,  he  ever  declined  the  interests  of  his  friends,  lest  they 
should,  in  turn,  demand  his  interest,  when  his  duty  was  to  be 
impartial.  The  love  of  the  public  good  was  the  great  spring 
of  aU  his  actions ;  and,  with  that  in  view,  no  difficulties  could 
dapnt,  no  success  or  elevation  exalt  him.  On  all  occasions 
he  preserved  his  usual  calmness  of  temper,  being  persuaded 
that  he  was  entirely  his  country's,  and  very  little  his  own. 
One  day,  when  an  actor  was  repeating  some  lines  firom 
^Sschykis  on  the  stage,  coming  to  a  passage,  which  described 
a  man  as  not  desiring  to  appear  honest,  but  to  be  so,  the 
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whole  aadieiice  cast  their  eyeg  on  Arutides^  and  af^tlied  tie 
passage.  In  tbe  admhustzatioa  of  {wbKc  offices,  Us  whole 
aim  was  to  p^om  his  duty,  without  any  tfaon^t  of  eoricUag 
himself. 

Sach  were  the  characters  of  die  illusfnoas  AtberaaaB,  that 
led  the  councils  of  the  state,  when  Darias  tamed  his  arms 
agamst  Greece.  These  inspired  their  fellow-ettiBeas  with  It 
noble  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  canse,  and  made  aH 
dhe  preparations  against  the  coming  inrasioBy  that  prad^ioe 
and  deliberate  valour  could  suggest.  In  Ihe  mean  time, 
Datis  and  Artaphemeft  led  on  their  numerous  forces  towards 
Europe ;  and,  after  haying  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
islands  in  the  ^gean  sea  without  any  opposition,  they  turned 
their  course  towards  I&etiia,  that  city  which  had  fonnerly  aa- 
nsted  the  lonians  in  tiieur  revolt.  The  Eretrians,  now  driven 
to  the  last  extremity,  saw  no  hopes  of  meeting  the  en^oiy  in 
the  field ;  wherefore  they  sent  back  four  thousand  men  that 
tbe  AtheniauB  had  suppfied  them  with,  and  resolved  patieaftly 
to  stand  a  siege.  For  six  days  the  Persians  attempted  to 
stonn  the  city,  and  were  repulsed  with  loss;  but  on  the 
seventh,  the  city,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  principal  loh 
habitants,  being  betrayed  into  their  hands,  &ey  entered,  plmi- 
deied,  and  burned  it  The  inhabitants  were  put  in  chains, 
and  sent  as  the  first  firuits  of  the  war  to,the  Persian  mionaveh ; 
hut  he,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  treated  them  with  great 
lenity,  and  gave  them  a  vili^e  in  the  country  of  Gissa  for 
their  residence,  where  Apollonius  Tyanttus  found  their  de- 
scendants six  hundred  years  after. 

After  such  splendid  success  at  Eretria,  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  the  apparently  easy  conquest  of  Greece.  Hippias, 
the  expelled  tyrant  of  Athens,  still  accompanied  die  Persian 
army,  and  led  them,  by  the  safest  marches,  into  the  heart  of 
the  country ;  at  loigth,  flushed  with  victory,  and  certam  of 
success,  he  conducted  them  to  the  plains  of  Marathon,  a  fer- 
tile valley,  but  ten  miles  distant  frcnn  Athens.  From  thence 
they  sent  to  summon  the  citizens,  acquainting  them  with  the 
fate  of  Eretria,  and  informing  them,  that  not  a  single  inhaUtant 
had  escaped  their  vengeance.  But  the  Athenians  were  not 
to  be  intimidated  by  any  vicinity  of*  danger.  They  had  sent, 
indeed,  to  Sparta,  to  implore  succours  against  the  common 
enemy,  which  were  granted  without  deliberation ;  but  the  su- 
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pentkiQii  of  the  timeB  rendered  their  aisiitaiiae  loe&otiial,  for 
it  was  m  establUied  law  among  the  Spartaaim,  not  to  begin  a 
niaroh  before  the  fiill  moon.  They  applied  also  to  other  ftatea» 
b«t  they  were  too  mnch  awed  by  the  power  of  Penia  to  move 
m  their  defence.  An  anny  of  an  handled  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  exaking  in  the  midst  of  their  oonntry,  was  too 
formidable  tor  a  weak  and  jealous  confederacy  to  oppose* 
The  mhafaitants  of  Platea  akoe  fnomished  them  with  a  then- 
sand  soldiers,  and  they  were  1^  to  find  all  other  assistanee 
hi  their  eonn^  and  their  despair. 

In  this  extremity,  they  were  obliged  to  arm  their  slaves  foar 
d»  safety  of  aD ;  and  their  ibxees,  thus  aniled,  amounted  to 
bvt  ten  thousand  men.  Hoping,  therefore,  to  derive  from 
their  discipline  what  they  wanted  in  power,  they  placed  their 
whole  army  vmdm  the  conduct  of  ten  generals,  of  whom  M3* 
tiades  was  chief;  and  of  diese,  each  was  to  have  the  oommaad 
of  the  troops  day  about,  in  regular  soccesoon.  An  anaage* 
ment  in  its^  so  uiqyroausing,  was  still  more  eodmnassed  fay 
the  generds  themselves  disputii^  whether  thqr  should  haaard 
a  battle,  or  wmt  the  qyproach  of  die  enemy  within  the  walk. 
Thelatteropimen  seemed  for  a  while  to  prevail:  itwasu^ed» 
that  it  would  be  rashness  itself  to  face  so  powerfhl  and  well- 
appointed  an  army  with  an  handfiil  of  men.  It  was  alleged, 
that  the  soldiers  woidd  gather  coorage  firom  their  security  b^ 
hind  their  walls,  and  that  the  forces  of  Sparta  widiout  might 
make  a  diversion  in  case  of  a  saMy  iBrom  within.  MiltiBdes, 
however,  declared  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and  showed,  thai 
the  only  means  to  exalt  die  courage  of  their  own  tMops,  and 
h>  strike  a  terror  into  those  of  the  enemy,  was,  to  advance 
boMDy  towards  them,  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  desperate 
intrepidity.  Aiistides  also  strenuously  embraced  Ihis  o|Mnion, 
and  exerted  all  bis  mascaline  doquence  to  bring  over  the  rest. 
The  question  being  put,  when  the  sofirages  came  to  be  taken^ 
die  opinions  were  equal  on  eidier  side  of  the  argument.  It 
now,  therefore,  remained  f&r  Callimachns,  the  polemaroh, 
who  had  a  right  olt  voting  as  well  as  the  ten  commanders,  to 
give  his  opinion,  and  decide  this  important  debate.  It  was 
to  him  IGItiades  addressed  himself  with  the  utmost  eaniest^ 
ness,  alleging,  that  the  &te  of  his  country  was  now  in  his 
power;  thai  his  single  vote  was  to  deteimine  whether  his 
country  should  be  enslaved  or  free ;  Aat  his  feme  might  now. 
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by  a  smgle  word,  be  made  equal  to  that  of  Hannodiiis  and 
Aristogiton>  who  were  the  authors  of  Athenian  liberty.  **  If/* 
said  be,  **  we  decline  a  battle,  I  foresee  some  great  dissention 
will  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  army,  and  induce  them  to  a  com- 
pliance with  the  Modes ;  but  if  we  fight  before  corruption  in- 
sinuates itself  into  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians,  we  may  hope, 
jBrom  the  equity  of  the  gods,  to  obtain  the  victory,"  Hius  ex- 
horted, Callimachus  did  not  long  debate,  but  gave  hb  voice 
in  favour  of  an  open  engagement;  and  Miltiades,  thus  se- 
conded, prepared  to  marshal  up  his  little  anny  for  the  great 
encounter. 

In  the  mean  time  it  appeared,  that  so  many  leaders  com- 
manding in  succession,  only  served  to  perplex  and  counteract 
each  other.  Aristides  perceived,  that  a  command  which 
changes  every  day  must  be  incapable  of  projecting  any  uni- 
form design ;  he  therefore  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  invest  the  whole  power  in  one  single  person ;  and, 
to  induce  his  colleagues  to  conform,  he  himself  set  the  first 
example  of  resignation.  When  the  day  came,  on  which  it  was 
his  turn  to  command,  he  resigned  it  to  Miltiades,  as  the  more 
able  and  experienced  general ;  while  the  other  commanders, 
wanned  by  so  generous  a  preference,  followed  his  example. 

Miltiades,  thus  vested  in  the  supreme  command^  which  was 
now  the  post  of  highest  danger,  like  an  experienced  general, 
endeavoured,  by  the  advantage  of  his  ground,  to  make  up  for 
his  deficiency  in  strength  and  numbers.  He  was  sensible,  that 
by  extending  his  firont  to  oppose  the  enemy  he  must  weaken 
it  too  much,  and  give  their  dense  body  the  advantage.  He 
therefore  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  so  that 
the  enemy  should  not  surround  him,  or  charge  him  in  the  rear. 
On  the  flanks  on  either  side  he  caused  large  trees  to  be  thrown, 
which  were  cut  down  for  that  purpose,  and  these  served  to 
guard  him  firom  the  Persian  cavalry,  that  generally  wheeled 
on  the  flank  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement. 

Datis,  on  Ids  side,  was  sensible  of  this  advantageous  dispo- 
sition ;  but  relying  on  his  superiority  of  number,  and  unwilling 
to  wait  tiU  the  Spartan  reinforcements  should  arrive,  he  de- 
termined to  engage.  And  now  was  to  be  fought  the  first 
great  battle  which  the  Greeks  had  ever  engaged  in.  It  was 
not  like  any  of  their  former  civil  contests,  arising  firom  jea- 
lousy, and  terminating  in  an  easy  accommodation :  it  was  a 
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battle  that  was  to  be  decided  with  the  greatest  monaich  of 
the  earthy  with  the  most  numerous  army  that  had  been 
hitherto  seen  in  Europe.  This  was  an  engagement  that  was 
to  decide  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and,  what  was  of  infinitely 
greater  moment,  the  future  progress  of  refinement  among 
mankind.  Upon  the  event  of  this  battle  depended  the  com« 
plexion  which  the  manners  of  the  West  were  hereafter  to 
assume;  whether  they  were  to  adopt  Asiatic  customs  with 
their  conquerors,  or  to  go  on  in  modelling  themselves  upon 
Grecian  refinements,  as  was  afterwards  the  case.  This,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  battles 
that  ever  was  fought,  and  the  event  was  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pected as  the  success  was  glorious. 

The  signal  was  no  sooner  given,  than  the  Athenians,  widi- 
out  waiting  the  Persian  onset,  rushed  in  upon  their  ranks  with 
desperate  rapidity,  as  if  wholly  regardless  of  safety.  The  Per- 
sians regarded  this  first  step  of  the  Athenians  as  the  result  of 
madness,  and  were  more  inclined  to  despise  them  as  maniacs, 
than  oppose  them  as  soldiers.  However,  they  were  quickly 
undeceived.  It  had  never,  before  been  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks  to  run  on  with  this  headlong  valour ;  but,  comparing 
the  number  of  their  own  forces  with  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
expecting  safety  only  firom  rashness,  they  determined  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  ranks,  or  fall  in  the  attempt.  The  great- 
ness of  their  danger  added  to  their  courage,  and  despair  did 
the  rest.  The  Persians,  however,  stood  their  ground  with 
great  intrepidity,  and  the  battle  was  long,  fierce,  and  obstinate. 
Hiltiades  had  made  the  wings  of  his  army  exceeding  strong, 
but  had  left  the  main  body  more  weak,  and  not  so  deep ;  for 
having  but  ten  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  such  a  numerous 
army,  he  supposed  the  victory  could  be  obtained  by  no  other 
means  than  strengthening  his  flanks ;  not  doubting  but  when 
his  wings  were  once  victorious,  they  would  be  able  to  wheel 
upon  the  enemy's  main  body  on  either  side,  and  thus  put  them 
easily  to  the  rout.  The  Persians,  therefore,  finding  the  main 
body  weakest,  attacked  it  with  their  utmost  vigour.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  who  were  stationed 
in  this  post  of  danger,  endeavoured  to  keep  their  troops  to 
the  charge.  Courage  and  intrepidity  were  unable  to  resist 
the  torrent  of  increasing  numbers,  so  that  they  were  at  last 
obliged  to  give  ground.     But  in  the  mean  time  the  wings 
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were  victorioitt ;  and  nom,  just  as  the  main  body  wis  fainliB^ 
under  the  unequal  encounter,  these  came  up,  and  gave  thenl 
ttme  to  recover  their  strength  and  order.  Thus  the  scale  of 
victory  quickly  began  to  tnm  in  their  favour,  and  the  Pcmrians, 
iBrom  being  thB  aggressors,  now  began  to  give  ground  in  turn; 
and,  being  unsupported  by  firesh  forces,  they  fled  to  their  ships 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  The  confbsion  and  disorder 
was  now  universal,  the  Athenians  followed  them  to  the  beach, 
and  set  many  of  their  ships  on  fire.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
that  Cyndaeyrus,  the  brother  of  the  poet  jGschylus,  seissed 
with  his  hand  one  of  the  ships  that  the  enemy  was  pushing  off 
from  the  shore.  The  Persians  within,  seeing  themselves  thus 
arrested,  cut  off  his  right  hand  that  held  the  prow :  he  then 
laid  hold  of  it  with  his  left,  which  they  also  cut  off;  at  last  he 
seized  it  with  his  teeth,  and  in  that  manner  expired. 

Seven  of  tlie  enem/s  ships  were  taken,  above  ax  thousand 
persons  were  slain,  without  reckoning  those  who  were  drowned 
in  the  sea  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  or  those  who  were 
consumed  when  the  ships  were  set  on  fire.  Of  the  Greeks, 
not  above  two  hundred  men  were  killed,  among  whom  was 
Callimachus,  who  gave  his  vote  for  bringing  on  the  engage- 
ment. Hippias,  who  was  the  chief  incendiary  of  the  war,  is 
thought  to  have  fallen  in  this  battle,  though  some  say  he 
escaped,  and  died  miserably  at  Lemnos. 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  which  the  Persians 
were  so  sure  of  gaining,  that  they  had  brought  marble  into  the 
field,  in  order  to  erect  a  trophy  there.  Just  after  die  batde, 
an  Adienian  soldier,  whose  name  was  Eucles,  still  covered  aD 
over  with  blood  and  wounds,  quitted  the  army  and  ran  to 
Athens,  to  carry  his  fellow-citizens  the  news  of  the  victory. 
His  strength  just  sufficed  to  reach  the  city,  and,  throwing  him- 
self into  the  door  of  the  first  house  he  met,  he  uttered  three 
words,  "  Rejoice,  we  triumph,''  and  instantly  expired. 

While  a  part  o[  the  aimy  marched  forward  to  Athens,  to 
protect  it  from  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  Aiistides  remained 
upon  the  field  of  battle  to  guard  the  spoil  and  the  prisoners ; 
and  altiK>ugfa  gold  and  sSver  were  scattered  about  the  enemy's 
deserted  camp  in  abundance,  though  thefar  tents  and  gaBies 
were  full  of  rich  furniture  and  sumptuous  apparel,  be  would 
not  permit  any  of  it  to  be  embezsded,  but  reserved  it  as  a  com- 
mon reward  for  all  who  had  any  share  in  the  victory.    Two 
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HKMBuand  Spartoos  sim,  whose  laws  w&ald  not  pennit  them  to 
march  until  the  fall  of  the  moon,  now  ^mme  into  the  field,  but 
the  action  being  over  the  day  before,  they  only  had  an  oppor-  . 
tnnify  of  fsying  due  honours  to  those  who  gained  so  glorious 
a  victory,  and  to  bring  back  the  news  to  Sparta.  Of  the  mar- 
ble, which  the  Persians  had  brought  with  them,  the  A&enians 
made  a  trophy,  being  carved  by  Phidias  into  a  statue,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who  had  a  temple  near  the 
field  of  battle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Persian  fleet,  instead  of  sidling  di- 
recfly  back  to  Asia,  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Athens  be- 
fore the  Greek  forces  could  arrive  from  Marathon.  But  the 
latter  had  the  precaution  to  move  directly  thither,  and  per- 
formed their  march  with  so  much  expedition,  that  though  it 
was  forty  miles  from  Marathon,  they  arrived  there  in  one  day* 
In  this  manner  the  Greeks  not  only  repelled  their  enemies, 
but  confirmed  their  security.  By  this  victory  the  Grecians 
were  taught  to  know  their  own  strength,  and  not  to  tremble 
before  an  enemy  terrible  only  in  name.  This  taught  them, 
through  the  whole  of  succeeding  ages,  to  imitate  their  ances- 
tors with  an  ardent  emulation,  and  inspired  them  with  a  wish 
of  not  degenerating  firom  the  Grecian  glory.  Those  Athenians 
that  were  slain  in  battle  had  all  the  honour  immediately  paid 
them  Aat  was  due  to  thehr  merit  Illustrious  monuments  were 
erected  to  them  all  in  the  very  place  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
upon  whidi  their  names,  and  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged, 
were  inscribed.  There  wore  three  distinct  sorts  of  monuments 
set  up:  one  for  the  Athenians,  one  for  the  Plateeans,  and  a 
third  for  the  sbves,  who  had  been  enrolled  into  their  troops 
upon  that  urgent  occasion. 

But  their  gratitude  to  Miltiades  spoke  a  nobleness  of  mind, 
that  far  surpassed  expensive  tinmphs,  or  base  adulation. 
Sensible  that  his  merits  weve  too  great  for  money  to  repay, 
they  oansed  a  picture  to  be  painted  by  PoIygnotus,'one  of 
their  most  celebrated  artists,  where  Miltiades  was  represented 
at  the  head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhorting  the  soldiers,  and 
setting  them  an  epLample  of  their  duty.  This  picture  was  pre- 
served for  many  ages,  with  other  paintings  of  the  best  masters, 
m  the  portico  where  Zeno  afterwards  instituted  his  school  of 
pfailos<qihy.    An  emulation  seemed  to  take  place  in  every  rank 
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of  life ;  Polygnotiu  valued  Iiimflelf  so  much  upon  the  honour 
of  beings  appointed  to  paint  this  picture,  that  he  gave  his  la* 
hour  for  nothing.  In  return  for  such  generostity,  the  Am- 
phictyons  appointed  him  a  public  lodging  in  the 
city,  vhere  he  might  reside  during  pleasure. 
But  though  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  Miltiades  was 
very  sincere,  yet  it  was  of  no  long  continuance.  This  fickle 
and  jealous  people,  naturally  capricious,  and  now  more  than 
ever  careful  of  preserving  their  freedom,  were  willing  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  mortifying  a  general,  from  whose  merit 
they  had  much  to  fear.  Being  appointed  with  seventy  ships 
to  punish  those  islands  that  had  favoured  the  Persian  invasion, 
he  sailed  to  Pares.  The  reason  he.  alleged  for  invading  this 
island  was,  that  the  inhabitants  had  assisted  the  Persians  with 
ships,  in  the  expedition  of  Marathon ;  but  the  true  ground  of 
.his  hatred  to  that  people  was,  that  one  Lysagoras,  a  Parian, 
had  done  him  ill  offices  with  Hydames,  the  Persian.  When 
he  arrived  on  the  island,  he  sent  heralds  to  the  capital,  re- 
quiring an  hundred  talents  to  be  paid  to  him ;  threatening,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  besiege  the  city ;  and,  if  he  should  take  it, 
to  give  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  The  Parians, 
however,  were  not  to  be  terrified ;  they  even  refosed  to  de- 
liberate on  his  proposition,  and  prepared  themselves  for  an 
obstinate  defence.  Miltiades  caused  the  place  to  be  invested, 
and  carried  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour,  till  one  Timo,  a 
Parian  woman,  a  priestess,  pretended  to  inform  him  how  he 
might  take  the  city.  In  consequence  of  what  this  woman  told 
him,  he  repaired  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  the  lawgiver,  and  not 
being  able  to  open  its  gates,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  firom  thence  leaped  down.  Being  seized  with  a  sudden 
tremor,  and  resolving  to  return,  he  reascended  the  wall ;  but, 
his  foot  slipping,  he  fell,  and  either  broke  his  thigh-bone,  or  dis- 
located his  knee-pan.  However,  he  was  constrained  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  to  return  wounded  to  Athens,  where  an  unfortunate 
man  was  never  welcome.  The  whole  city  began  to  murmur; 
and  one  Xanthippus  accused  him  of  having  tc^en  a  bribe  from 
Persia.  As  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  answer  this  chaige, 
being  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  wound  he  received  at  Paros, 
the  accusation  took  place  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  lose  his  life.    The  manner  of  executing  criminals  found 
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guSty  of  great  offences  was  by  throwing  them  into  the  Ba^ 
rathnun,  a  deep  pit»  from  whence  none  were  ever  seen  to  re- 
turn. This  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  but  his 
former  services  were  such  as  to  have  this  punishment  com- 
muted into  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents,  the  sum  which  it  had 
cost  the  state  in  fitting  out  the  late  unsuccessful  expedition. 
Not  being  rich  enough  to  pay  this  sum,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  his  wound  growing  worse  firom  bad  air  and  con- 
finement, it  turned  at  last  to  gangrene,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life  and  misfortunes. 

Cimon,  his  son,  who  was  at  this  time  very  young,  signalised 
Us  piety  on  this  occasion.  As  this  nngratefol  city  would  not 
permit  the  body  of  Miltiades  to  be  buried  until  all  his  debts 
were  paid,  this  young  man  employed  all  his  interest  among  his 
fiiends,  and  strained  his  utmost  credit  to  pay  the  fine,  and  pro-l 
cured  his  father^s  body  an  honourable  interment. 

Miltiades  has  yery  justly  been  praised  for  his  condescension, 
moderation,  and  justice.  To  him  Athens  was  indebted  for  all 
its  glory ;  he  being  the  man  who  first  taught  her  to  despise  the 
emptj  menaces  of  the  boastful  Persian  king. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


I^ROM  rnt  DEATH   OP   MlLTtADBS,    TO    THE     RBTRBAT 
OP  XBRXfiS  OUT  OP  GRBBCB. 

Thb  miafortwieA  of  Dams  only  eerred  to  increase  hu  lesent- 
ment#  and  give  spml  to  hifl  perseverance.  Finding  the  ill 
snceess  of  his  generalB^  he  resdved  to  try  the  war  in  person^ 
aad  dispatched  ordens  throughput  the  whole  dominions  for 
frwdi  preparations.  However,  a  revok  in  Egypt  f<Mr  a  while 
averted  his  resentment;  a  contest  among  his  sons  about  n^ 
wAftftring  his  successor  still  further  retarded  his  designs ;  and 
at  last)  when  he  had  sormounted  every  obstacle,  and  was  jiiat 
preparmg  to  take  a  signal  vengeance,  his  death  put  an  end  to 
all  his  projects,  and  gave  Greece  a  longer  time  for  prepara- 
tion. 

Xerxes,  his  son,  succeeded,  who,  with  the  empire,  inherited 
also  his  father's  animosity  against  Greece.  Having  carried 
on  a  successful  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  expected  the 
same  good  fortune  in  Europe.  Confident  of  victory,  he  did  not 
choose,  he  said,  for  the  future,  to  buy  the  figs  of  Attica ;  he 
would  possess  himself  of  the  country,  and  thus  have  figs  of 
his  own.  But  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterpriase  of  that  im* 
portance,  he  thought  proper  to  assemble  his  council,  and  col- 
lect the  opinions  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court.  In  his 
speech  at  opening  the  council,  he  evidently  showed  his  desire 
of  revenge,  and  his  passion  for  military  glory.  The  best  way, 
therefore,  to  pay  court  to  this  young  monarch  was  by  flattering 
him  in  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  giving  his  impetuous  aims 
the  air  of  studied  designs.  Mardonins,  grown  neither  wiser 
nor  less  ambitious  by  his  own  bad  success,  began -by  extolling 
Xeixes  above  all  other  kings  that  had  gone  before.  He  urged 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  avenging  the  dishonour  done  to 
the  Persian  name ;  he  represented  the  Greeks  as  cowards, 
that  were  accidentally  successful ;  and  was  firmly  of  opinion. 
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tkat  they  would  never  more  stand  even  ike  haaard  of  a  battle. 
A  diacoune,  Ibat  so  neaify  coincaded  with  his  own  sentiinentfi, 
vas  very  pleasing  to  the  young  monarch;  and  ike  test  of  the 
company,  by  their  looks  and  their  silence,  seemad  to  applaud 
his  impetaoaity.     But  Artabanus,  the  king^s  uncle»  who  had 
long  learned  to  reverdnce  conrage,  even  in  an  enemy,  and 
presamiiig  upon  his  age  and  experience  to  spedk  his  real  sen- 
timents, rosewifhan^oneet  freedom  to  represent  ttie  intended 
expedition  in  its  traelig^t.     **  Permit  me,  sir,"  sdd  be,  **  to 
dehver  my  sentiments  npon  this  occasion,  with  a  liberty  suita- 
ble to  rarjr  age,  and  your  interest.    When  Darins,  yomr  &ther 
and  my  brother,  first  thooght  of  making  war  against  the  6cy- 
tbimis,  I  ojsed  all  my  ^ideevour  to  divert  him  from  it.     The 
people  you  are  going  to  attack  are  infinitely  more  formidable 
than  they.    If  the  Athenians  alone  could  defeat  the  numerous 
amy  commanded  by  Datis  and  Artspfaemes,  what  ought  we 
to  expect  from  an  opposition  of  all  the  states  of  Greece  united? 
¥ou  design  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge 
o^er  flie  sea.    iBot  what  if  the  Athenians  should  ailvance  and 
destroy  this  bridge^  and  so  ^prevent  our  return  ?    Let  vs  not 
expose  ounelves  to  such  dangers,  as  we  have  no  sufiici^sit 
motives  to  eompel  us  to  face  them;  at  least,  let  us  take  time 
to  reflect  upon  it.     When  we  have  maturdy  deliberated  upon 
an  affair,  whatever  happens  to  be  the  success  of  it,  we  have 
no&ing  to  regret.     Precipitation  is  imprudent,  and  is  usually 
msuccessfiil.     Above  all,  do  not  suffer  yourself,  great  prince, 
to  be  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  imaginary  glory.    The 
highest  and  the  most  lofty  trees  have  the  most  reitson  to  dread 
the  thunder.    God  loves  to  humble  the  ostentatious,  and  re- 
serves to  himself  alone  the  pride  of  importance.    As  for  you, 
Mardonius,  who  so  earnestly  urge  this  expedition,  if  it  must 
be  so,  lead  it  forward.     But  let  the  king,  whose  life  is  dear  to 
us  aH,  return  back  to  Persia.     In  the  mean  time,  let  yomr 
children  and  mine  be  given  up  as  a  pledge,  to  answer  for  the 
success  of  the  war.    If  the  issue  be  favourable,  I  consent  that 
mine  be  put  to  deadi ;  bat  if  it  be  otherwise,  as  I  well  foresee, 
then  I  desire  that  you  and  your  ohfldren  m«y  meet  the  reward 
of  rashness." 

lUs  advice,  which  was  radier  Aacete  than  palatable,  was 
received  by  Xerxes  with  a  degree  of  rage  and  resentment. 
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''  Thank  the  gods,"  cried  he,  "  that  thou  art  my  fathet^B  bro- 
ther; wefe  it  not  for  Uiat,  thou  shouldest  this  moment  meet 
ike  just  reward  of  thy  audacious  behaviour.  But  you  shall 
have  your  punishment.  Remain  here  behind,  among  the  wo- 
men ;  those  yon  but  too  much  resemble  in  your  cowiurdice  and 
fear.  Stay  here,  while  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops, 
where  my  duty  and  glory  call  me.''  Upon  cooler  thouj^ts, 
however,  Xerxes  seemed  better  reconciled  to  his  uncle's 
opinion.  When  the  first  emotions  of  his  anger  were  over, 
and  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  pillow  upon  the  different 
counsels  that  were  given  him,  he  confessed  the  rashness  of 
his  fonner  rebuke,  and  ingenuously  ascribed  it  to  heat  <^ 
youth,  and  the  ardour  of  passion.  He  offered  to  come  over 
to  his  opinion,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  council,  that 
from  his  dreams  he  had  every  encouragement  to  proceed  with 
the  expedition.  So  much  condescension  on  the  one  hand,  and 
such  favourable  omens  on  the  other,  determined  the  whole 
council  to  second  his  inclinations.  They  fell  prostrate  before 
him,  eager  to  show  their  submission  and  their  joy.  A  mo* 
narch,  thus  surrounded  by  flatterers,  all  striving  which  should 
most  gratify  his  pride  and  passions,  could  not  long  continue 
good,  though  naturally  inclined  to  virtue.  Xerxes,  therefore, 
seems  a  character  thus  ruined  by  power,  exerting  bis  natural 
justice  and  wisdom  at  short  intervals,  but  then  giving  way  to 
the  most  culpable  and  extravagant  excesses.  Thus,  the  coun- 
cil of  Artabanus  being  rejected,  and  that  of  Mardonius  £e^ 
vouraUy  received,  llie  most  extensive  preparations  were  made 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  greatness  of  these  preparations  seemed  to  show  the 
high  sense  which  the  Persians  had  of  their  enemy.  Xerxes, 
that  he  might  omit  nothing  conducive  to  success,  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  tiie  Carthaginians,  who  were,  at  that  time» 
the  most  potent  people  of  the  West ;  with  whom  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  while  the  Persian  forces  should  attack  Oroeoe, 
the  Carthaginians  should  awe  the  Greek  colonies,  dispersed 
over  the  Mediterranean,  from  coming  to  theii*  assistance* 
Thus  having  drained  all  the  East  to  compose  his  own  army, 
and  the  West  to  supply  that  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Amil- 
A  Tuf  oe:oo  ^^'  ^®  ^^  ^^^  ^o°^  Susa  in  order  to  enter  upon 
this  war,  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
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Sttrdifl  was  Ae  place  where  the  Tarions  nations  that  were 
compelled  to  his  banner  were  to  assemble.  His  fleet  was  to 
adyance  along  the  iJoasts  of  Asia  Minor  towards  the  Helleft* 
pout.  Bat  as,  in  douUing  the  cape  of  Mount  Aflios,  many 
ships  were  detained,  he  was  resolved  to  cut  a  passage  through 
fliat  neck  of  land,  which  joined  the  mountain  to  the  continent, 
and  thus  giro  his  shipping  a  shorter  and  safer  passage.  ThiB 
canal  was  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  hollowed  out  from  a 
high  mountain.  It  required  immense  labour  to  perform  so 
great  a  work,  but  his  numbers  and  his  ambition  were  suf- 
ficient to  surmount  all  diflBculties.  To  urge  on  the  under- 
taking the  faster,  he  treated  his  labourers  with  the  greatest 
severity ;  while,  with  all  the  ostentation  of  an  eastern  prince, 
he  gave  his  commands  to  the  mountain  to  sink  before  him. 
**  Athos,  thou  proud,  aspiring  mountain,  that  liftest  up  thy 
head  unto  the  heavens,  be  not  so  audacious  as  to  put  ob- 
stacles in  my  way ;  ifr  thou  givest  me  that  opposition,  I  will 
cut  thee  level  to  the  plain,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the 
sea." 

As  thb  monarch  passed  on  hu  maroh  to  tiie  place  of  general 
destination,  he  went  througk  Cappadocia,  crossed  the  river 
Halys,  and  came  to  Calene,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  llie 
source  of  the  river  Meander.  He  was  there  met  by  Pythias, 
a  Lydian  prince,  who,  by  the  most  extreme,  parsimony  and 
oppression,  had  become,  next  to  Xerxes,  the  most. opulent 
miui  in  all  the  Persian  empire.  His  treasures,  however,  were 
not  suflhsient  to  buy  off  the  attendance  of  his  eldest  son,  whom 
he  requested  might  be  permitted  to  remain  witii  him,  as  he 
was  old  and  helpless.  He  had  before  offered  his  money, 
whidi  amounted  to  about  four  millions  sterling,  for  tiie  mo- 
narch's use ;  but  this  Xerxes  had  refused :  and  now,  finding 
the  youi^  prince  willing  to  remain  with  his  fsdher,  he  was  so 
enraged,  that  he  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death  before 
his  fother^s  eyes.  Then  causing  the  dead  body  to  be  cut  in 
two,  and  cme  part  of  it  to  be  placed  on  the  right,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  he  made  the  whole  army  to  pass  between 
them,  to  tenify  them  firom  a  reluctance  to  engage  by  his  ex- 
ample. 

From  Phrygia  Xerxes  marched  to  Sardis,  and  in  tiie  open- 
ing of  spring  directed  hb  maroh  down  towards  the  Holies 
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poBt,  "vAem  Hb  fleet  ky  in  all  tlMir  pomp,  expeclii^  In*  ar- 
rival. He^  being  anrived,  he  was  desirous  of  taking  a  sonrey 
cyf  all  his  fordes,  which  composed  an  army  which  was  never 
eqndled  either  belbre  or  since.  It  was  cbmposed  of  the  sost 
poweifhl  nations  of  the  East,  and  of  people  scarcely  known  to 
posterity,  except  by  name.  The  remotest  India  contributed 
its  suppkes,  while  Ae  coldest  tracts  of  Scytlna  seat  their  as- 
sistance. Hedes^  Perrians,  Bactrians,  Lydums,  Assyrians, 
Hyrcanians,  and  an  hundred  oAier  countries,  of  Tarions  fonns, 
\  complexions,  hnguages,  dresses,  and  armsw  The  land  aimy, 
whidi  be  brought  out  of  Ama,  consisted  of  seventeen  hunted 
tfiousand  ftot,  and  fourscore  thousand  horse.  Three  hundmd 
thousand  more>  that  were  added  upon  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
made  all  his  land  forces  together  amount  to  above  two  miUions 
of  men.  His  fleet,  when  it  set  out  from  Asia,  oonosted  of 
twelve  hundred  and  seven  vessels,  each  carryii^  two  hundred 
mpn.  The  Europeans  augmented  his  4eet  with  an  hundred 
and  twenty  vessels,  eadi  of  wboch  carried  two  hundred  men. 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  thousand  smaller  vessels,  fitted 
for  carrying  piwvisiotts  and  stores :  the  men  contaraed  in  these, 
wkh  the  former,  amounted  to  A  fanadred  thousand ;  so  that 
the  whofe  army  might  be  said  to  amount  to  two  miUions  and  a 
half,  which,  with  the  women,  slaves^  and  snttlers,  always  ac- 
companying a  Penoan  army,  might  make  the  whole  above  five 
miUions  of  souls :  a  number,  if  rightly  conducted,  capable  of 
overturning  thfe  greatest  monarchy ;  but  being  commanded  by 
presumption  and  ignorance,  ^y  only  served  to  obstruct  and 
embarrass  each  other. 

Lord  of  so  mimy  mid  such  various  siAjeots,  Xerxes  found 
8  pleasure  in  reviewing  his  forces,  and  was  desirous  of  behold- 
ing a  naval  engagement,  of  which  he  had  not  hitherto  been  a 
spectator.  To  this  end  a  throne  was  erected  for  him  upon  an 
enrinenoe,  and  in  that  situation  beholding  all  ttie  earth  covered 
with  his  troops,  and  ail  the  sea  crowded  with  his  vessels,  he 
Mi  a  secret  joy  diffuse  itself  through  has  frame,  fimn  the  con- 
sciousness of  las  own  superior  potrar.  But  all  the  workings 
of  this  monarch's  mind  were  m  extreme :  a  sudden  sadness 
soon  took  place  of  his  pleasure,  and,  dissolving  in  a  shower  of 
tMnrs,  he  gave  himsetf  up  to  the  reflection,  that  not  one  of 
so  many  thousands  wouM  be  alive  a  bundiwi  years  after. 
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AitAuam,  who  negleeted  xio  opportiimty  of  noraUong  upon 
weiey  ocsarrence,  took  this  occasion  to  disoouvse  with  hiiti 
i^KHi  the  sfacnrtiiOM.a]id  nisdricB  of  huKan  life.  Fimting  this 
^iKMe  distant  sufajeot.  attended  to,  he  spoke  more  closely  to  tiie 
■pieaeut  oecasbn ;  insinivated  his  donbtsof  thesuocess  of  tho 
expedition;  n^ed  the  many iaoonvenieoces  die  amy  had  to 
suffisr,  if  notftom  the  enemy,  at  least  from  their  own  numbers. 
fie  alleged,  ihat.plai^uas,  fadnne,  and  eonfhfiion,  ware  the  ne- 
.eeasary  »atteiid«ite  of  sneh  ungoveraable  mnllitudes  by  land, 
and  Aateiupfy  bm^  wis  th|  oidy  reward  of  sncoess.  But  it 
was  WW  tooiate  tectum  thisyoimg'monarsh  from  his  povpose. 
Xeixes  informed  Us  mamJUn,'  tibat  great  anitions  were  always 
atttended  with  propoi:tionable  danger ;  and  that  if  his  prede- 
eeasoBs  had  obaevred  such  sorupnlons  and  txmonms  rules  of 
conduct,  the  Feraisai  empire  woold  never  have  attained  to  its 
pnsent  height  of  glory. 

Xei&es,  in  the  mean  time,  had  given  erden  for  building  a 
bridge  of  boats  aeross  the  Hellespont,  for  the  trattsp<»rtmg  his 
army  into  Europe.  This  narrow  atrsit,  iriiich  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  tke  Dasdanelles,  is  near  an  English  mfle  oyer, 
fiat  soon  alter  the  completion  ef  tins' work,  a  ^lent  stoim 
asisiag,  the  whole  iwas  broken  and  destroyed,  and  the  }abo«ff 
was  to  be  undertaken  anew.  The  fury  of  Xerxes,  upon  this 
disappointment,  was  attended  with  equal  extravagance  and 
xanaelty.  His  .vengeance  knew  no  bounds ;  the  workmen,  who 
had  undertaken  the  task,  had  their  heads  struck  off  by  his  order; 
and  tlmt  the  sea  itself  also  might  know  its  duty,  he  ordeied 
it  to  be  l»hed  as  a  delinqaent,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be 
4»own  into  it  to  curb  its  fiitare  iiregularilies.  Thus  having 
given  vent  to  his  absurd  resentment,  two  bridges  were  ordered 
to  be  built  in  the  place  of  the  former,  one  for  the  army  to  pass 
over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggie  and  tlie  beasts  of  burthen. 
The  wotkmen^  now  warned  by  the  fate  of  their  predecesson, 
uadertosk  to  give  thesr  labours  greater  stabifity :  Aey  placed 
three  bmidred  and  sixty  vessels  across  the  strait,  some  of 
them  having  three  banks  of  ears',  and  otliers  fifty  oars  a  piece. 
They  then  east  largw.anchors  into  the  water  cm  both  sides,  in 
order  to  fix  these  vessds  against  the  violence  of  tiM  wbds  and 
Ike  current,  liiey  Aab  drove  laiige  piles  into  the  earthy  with 
huge  rings  fastened  to  them,  to  which  were  tied  six  vast  c»- 
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bles,  wluch  went  over  each  of  the  two  bridgies.  Over  a&  tkege 
tbey  laid  trunks  of  tiees,  cut  puiposdy  for  that  use,  and  iSat 
boats  again  over  tfaem»  fastened  and  joined  together,  so  as 
to  serve  for  a  floor,  or  solid  bottom.  When  the  whole  wotk 
was  thus  completed,  a  day  was  appointed  fcHr  their  passing 
over ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  son  began  to  appear, 
sweet  odours  of  all  kinds  were  abundantly  scattered  over  the 
new  work,  and  the  way  was  strewed  with  myrtle.  At  die 
same  time  Xerxes  poured  out  libaiions  into  the  sea,  and, 
turning  his  face  towards  the  east,  worshipped  that  bright  lu- 
minary, which  is  the  god  of  the  Persians.  Then,  throwing 
the  vessel  which  had  held  his  libation  into  the  sea,  together 
with  a  golden  cap  and  Persian  cimeter,  he  went  forward,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  army  to  follow*  This  immense  train  were 
no  less  than  seven  days  and  seven  nights  passing  over,  while 
those,  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  march,  quid^ened 
the  troops  by  lashing  them  along ;  for.  the  soldiers  of  the  Eiist 
at  that  time,  and  to  this  very  day,  are  treated  like  slaves. 

Thus  this  immense  army  having  landed  in  Europe,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  the  several  European  natbns  that  acknowledged 
the  Persian  power,  Xerxes  prepared  for  marching  directly 
forward  into  Greece.  Beside  the  generals,  of  every  nation, 
who  each  of  them  commanded  the  troops  of  their  respective 
countries,  the  land  army  was  commanded  by  six  Persian  ge- 
nerals, to  whom  all  the  rest  were  subordinate.  These  were 
Mardonius,  Tirintatechmus,  Smerdonus,  Massistns,  Gergis, 
and  Megabysus.  T^  thousand  Persians,  who  were  called 
the  Immortal  Band,  were  commanded  by  Hydames,  while 
the  cavalry  and  the  fleet  had  their  own  respective  command- 
ers. Beside  those  who  were  attached  to  Xerxes  from  prin- 
ciple, there  were  some  Ghreek  princes,  who,  either  firom  mo- 
tives of  mterest  or  fear,  followed  him  in  this  expeditioa. 
Among  these  were  Artemisia,  queen  of'  Hahcamassus,  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  governed  the  kingdom  for  her 
son.  She  had  brought  indeed  but  the  trifling  succour  of  five 
dups,  but  she  had  made  ample  amends  by  her  supeiiour  pru- 
dence, courage,  and  conduct.  Of  tUs  number  also  was  De- 
maratus,  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta,  who,  resenting  the  indig- 
nity put  upon  him  by  fab  subjects,  took  refuge  in  the  Persian 
court,  an  indignant  spectator  of  its  luxuries  and  slavish  sub- 
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Being  one  day  asked  by  Xraxes  if  he  thought  the 
Cirecians  would  dare  to  wait  his  approach,  or  would  venture 
an  engagement  with  armies  that  drank  up  whole  rivers  in  their 
maivch^  **  Alas,  great  prince/'  cried  Demaratus,  **  Greece, 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  has  been  trained  up  and  accus- 
tomed to  poverty ;  but  the  defects  of  that  are  amply  recom- 
pensed by  virtue,  which  wisdom  cultivates,  and  the  laws  sup- 
port in  vigour.  As  for  the  Lacedssmonians,  as  they  have  been 
bred  up  in  freedom,  they  can  never  submit  to  be  slaves. 
Though  all  the  rest  <^  the  Greeks  should  forsdce  them,  though 
tiiey  should  be  reduced  to  a  band  of  a  thousand  men,  yet  stiQ 
they  would  face  evory  danger,  to  preserve  what  they  hold 
dearer  flian  life.  They  have  laws,  which  they  obey  with  more 
implicit  reverence  than  your  subjects  are  obeyed  by  you.  By 
these  laws  they  are  forbid  to  fly  in  battle,  and  they  have  only 
the  altttnative  to  conquer  or  die."  Xerxes  was  not  offended 
with  die  Hberty  of  Demaratus,  but,  smiling  at  his  blunt  sin- 
cerity, ordered  his  army  to  march  forward,  while  he  had  di- 
rected his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  coast,  and  to  regulate 
their  course  by  his  motions. 

In  diis  manner  he  pursued  his  course  without  any  interrup- 
tion ;  every  nation  near  which  he  approached  sending  him  all 
tibe  marks  of  homage  and  subjection.  Wherever  he  cmne,  he 
found  provisions  and  refreshments  prepared  beforehand,  pur- 
suant to  the  orders  he  had  given.  Every  city  he  airived  at 
ediausted  itself  in  giving  him  the  most  magnificent  reception. 
The  vast  expense  of  these  feasts  gave  a  poor  Thracian  an  op- 
portunity of  remarking,  that  it  was  a  peculiar  favour  of  the 
'gods,  that  Xerxes  could  eat  but  one  meal  a  day.  Thus  did 
he  continue  his  march  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thes* 
saly,  every  knee  bending  before  him  till  he  came  to  the  straits 
of  Thermopylfe,  where  he  first  found  an  army  prepared  to 
dKapute  his  passage. 

This  army  was  a  body  of  Spartans,  led  on  by  Leonidas 
their  kmg,  who  had  be^  sent  thither  to  oppose  him.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  in  Greece  that  Xerxes  was  preparing  to 
invade  that  country,  and  that  an  army  of  millions  were  com- 
ing on  with  determined  resolution  to  ruin  it,  every  state  seined 
differently  afiected  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  its  courage, 
or  its  situation.    The' Sicilians  refused  their  aid,  being  kept 
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ia  awe  by  Amiloar  tke  Carthafl;niiaii«  Tlie  CoceyreaM  fm- 
tended  that  they  were  wind-bound,  and  would  net  let  thw 
ships  >tir  fifom  the  harbour.  The  Cretans,  hamig  consnltnd 
the  DdpUc  oniele,  lAsolat^y  determined  to  remain  inaoinFe. 
The  Thessalians  and  Mao^doniaos,  from  Umi  sitaation^  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  conqueror^  so  that  no  states  were 
found  bold  enough  to  face  this  fianmdaUe  army  but  Athens 
and  Lacedsemon^  These  states  had  received  intdfigence  ef 
Uie  Persian  designs  fivsm  Demaratus,  long  before  they  had 
been  put  into  exeeutiim.  They  had  also  sent  spies  to  Savdis» 
in  order  to  ha?e  a  more  exact  information  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  enemy's  forces.  The  iipies,  indeed*  were  seiaet* 
but  Xerxes  ordered  them  to  he  conducted  through  his  vrnj, 
and  to  give  an  exact  account  of  what  they  had  seen  at  their 
return.  They  had  sent  deputies  to  all  the  neighbouring  states 
to  awaken  their  aidour,  to  apprize  them  of  their  danger^  and 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  their  common  safefryr. 
But  fljl  their  remonstrances  were  vain;  fear,  assuming  tbe 
name  of  prudence*  offered  frivolous  excuses,  or  teims  which 
were  inadmissible.  Relying,  therefoare,  on  their  own  strength^ 
these  generous  states  resoked  to  fiioe  the  dang^  with  joint 
forces,  and  conquer  or  fall  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  HaWng 
summoned  a  general  couni»l  at  the  Isthmus,  they  there  so- 
lemnly resolved  to  wave  all  private  qnan^  or  pretensions, 
and  join  against  the  common  danger.. 

One  cannot,  without  astonidbanent»  reflect  on  the  inlie* 
pidity  of  die  Grreeks,  who  determined  to  &ce  the  innomerable 
army  of  Xerxes  with  8«ch  disproportioned  forces.  All  their 
forces  joined  together  amounted  only  to  eleven  Hionsand  two 
hundred  men«  But  they  were  all  soldiers,  bred  amidst  &h 
tigue  and  danger,  all  detemuned  to  a  man  eitfaer  to  ocmquer 
or  die*  Their  first.  ,<^are,  however,  was  to  appoint  a  general. 
It  was  then  that  the  most  able  and  experienced  captains,  ter- 
rified at  the  danger,*  lui4  takein  the  resdulion  of  not  present- 
ing th^3tf elves  as ,  candidates.  Epicydes,  indeed,  a  great 
orator,  but  a  man  of  ignorance,  avarice,  and  presumption, 
was  ready  to  lead  them  on ;  b«t,  under  his  guidance,  notiumg 
could  be  hoped  for  but  ccmfusion  and  distq^KMBtmeat.  In  tins 
pressing  juncture,  therefore^^  lliemistooles,  conscious  of  his 
own  oai^ty,  and  wanned  m^  a  love  of  glory,  wbich  was 
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gmt  in  proportion  to  the  daager,  resdhred  to  me  every  art  to 
g^t  faiMself  appointed  to  the  eommand.  For  this  pnrpose  he 
«sed  all  his  interest,  and  even  distributed  bribes  to  remove  his 
eempetitor ;  and  havm;  gratified  the  avariee  of  £|HcydeBy  which 
vas  his  ruling  passion,  he  soon  found  himsdf  appointed  to  the 
command,  which  was  the  darling  object  of  his  ambiticni. 

But  in  this  pressmg  exigence,  it  was  incumbent  on  Ae 
Atheniaas  to  avafl  themselves  of  eveiy  person  that  might  be 
serviceable,  however  obnoxious  he  might  ^>pear  to  their  le- 
aentaent.    There  were  many  useful  citizens,  whom  they  had, 
vpoik  some  factious  discontents,  sent  into  banishment,  and 
these  thej  now  repentingly  wished  to  restore*    Among  tlds 
BHUnber  was  Aristides,  that  brave  and  just  man,  who  had,  at 
4he  battle  of  MamAon,  and  upon  other  occasions,  been  in- 
strumentol  in  gaunsg  their  victories;  and  who  had,  upon  dl 
occasions^  improved  them,  by  Ae  disinterestedness  and  inte- 
grity of  his  example.     This  magistrate,  having  had  many  con- 
tests with  Themistocles,  who  was  his  rival  in  power  and  fame, 
and  always  wished  to  sopplant  him,  was  at  Icaigfli  condemned 
to  go  into  banisfament  by  the  power  of  his  prevailing  fiwtion. 
It  was  on  that  occarion  that  a  peasant,  wIh>  coidd  not  writo, 
and  did  not  known  Aristides  personally,  applied  to  himself, 
and  deiired  him  to  write  the  name  of  Aristides  upon  the  shell 
by  which  his  vote  was  given  against  him.     ^*  Has  he  done 
you  any  wrong,"  said  Arbtides,  **  that  you  are  for  condemning 
htm  in  this  manner  ?"    ''  No,"  replied  the  peasant,  '*  but  I 
hate  to  hear  him  praised  for  his  justice.*'    Aristides,  without 
saying  a  word  more,  calmly  took  the  sheU,  wrote  down  his 
name  upon  it,  and  contentedly  retored  into  bamsfanaent.    But 
the  present  distresses  of  his  country  were  now  an  object  that 
strongly  scdicited  his  return.     Even  Themistocles,  his  rival, 
was  so  fiur  from  remembering  his  old  resentments,  that  he  now 
ardently  desired  the  assistance  of  his  counsel,  and  gave  up  all 
his  private  resentments  to  tiie  good  of  the  state.    Tie  hatred 
cC  these  great  men  had  notUng  in  it  of  that  bitter  and  impla- 
€Mb  spint  which  prevailed  among  the  B4>mans  in  the  latter 
times  of  tibe  repubfic,  or  periiaps  the  desperate  sitoaition 
«f  their  country  migkt  only  occupy  their  thoughts  at  that 
tilne. 

But  the  preparations  by  land  abne  were  not  sufficient  to 
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repel  ihe  growing  danger.  If  die  Greeks  had  tnuted  to  liieir 
land  annieS)  without  farther  saccour,  they  must  have  been  un- 
done. Themistoctes,  who  saw  that  the  victory  of  Marathon 
must  be  followed  by  many  more  before  safety  could  be  aseei^ 
tained,  had  pmdentiy  caused  an  hundred  gaUies  to  be  buitt, 
and  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  give  Athens  a  superiority  at  sea. 
The  orade  had  declared  some  time  before^  that  Athens  should 
only  defend  herself  with  wooden  walls :  and  he  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  ambiguity  to  persuade  his  countrymen,  that 
by  sudi  walls  was  only  meant  her  shipping.  He  had  the  ad- 
dress to  procure  some  money,  annually  coming  in  from  sihrer 
mines  ninch  the  Athenians  had  in  tlieir  district,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  equipping  and  manning  this  fleet ;  and  now,  upon  die 
approach  of  Xerxes,  the  confederates  found  themselves  at  die 
head  of  a  very  powerful  squadron  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
sail,  the  command  of  which  was  conferred  upon  Eurybiades,  a 
LacedsBmonian. 

When  the  news  came  to  Athens,  that  the  Pendans  were  on 
the  point  of  invading  Greece,  and  that  to  this  end  they  were 
transporting  their  forces  by  sea,  Themistocles  advised  his  coun- 
trymen to  quit  their  city,  embark  on  board  their  gallies,  and 
meet  their  enemies  while  they  were  yet  at  a  distance.  To  tUa 
expedient  they  would  by  no  means  consent.  He  then  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  their  army. 

All  measures  being  taken  that  this  brave  confederacy  could 
devise,  it  next  remained  to  settle  in  what  place  they  should 
first  meet  the  Persians  in  the  field,  in  order  to  dispute  their 
entrance  into  Greece.  The  people  of  Thessaly  represented, 
that,  as  the;  were  most  exposed,  and  first  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  their  security 
diould  be  the  first  object  of  attention.  The  Greeks,  willing  to 
protect  all  who  would  declare  in  their  quarrel,  in  pujnsuance  of 
this  request,  resolved  to  send  their  chief  forces  to  guard  the 
passage  which  separates  Macedonia  firom  Thessaly,  near  the 
river  Peneus.  But  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  represent- 
ing that  post  as  untenable,  they  were  obliged  to  change  their 
measures ;  and  at  last  resolved  to  send  a  body  of  men  to  guard 
the  pass  at  ThermopylsB,  where  a  few  were  capable  of  acting 
against  numbers. 

ThermopylsB  was  a  narrow  pass  of  twenty-five  feet  broad. 
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between  Thettwiy  and  Phooui^  defended  by  die  remans  ef  a 
▼all,  with  gates  to  it,  fonneily  bnilt  by  ibe  Phodans,  to  se- 
onre  them  against  the  incursions  of  their  neighbouring  enemy. 
From  these  gates,  and  some  hot  baths,  which  were  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  pass,  the  strait  had  its  name.     This  was 
pitched  upon,  as  well  for  the  narrowness  of  the  way,  as  for 
its  Yicinity  to  the  sea,  from  whence  the  land  forces  c<mld  occa* 
sionally  receive  assistance  from  the  fleet.    The  command  of 
Hm  important  pass  was  given  to  Leonidas,  one  of  the  kings  ' 
of  Sparta,  who  led  thither  a  body  of  six  thousand  men.    Of 
these  three  hundred  were  Spartans,  the  rest  consisting  of 
Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Phocians,  and  Arcadians,  all  such  as 
in  the  present  exigency  were  prepared  for  the  field,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy.    Each  of  these  had 
particular  commanders  of  their  own,  but  Leonidas  had  the 
conduct  of  the  whole.    But  though  the  determined  resolution 
of  these  troops  was  incapable  of  being  shaken,  little  was  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  their  destination.    They  were  aU 
along  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a  forlorn  hope,  only 
placed  there  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  give 
them  a  foretaste  of  the  desperate  valour  of  Greece ;  nor  were 
even  oracles  wanting  to  check  their  ardour.    It  had  been  de- 
clared, that,  to  procure  the  safety  of  Ghreece,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  king,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  should  die. 
This  task  was  cheerftdly  undertaken  by  Leomdas ;  and  as  he 
marched  out  from  Lacedaemon,  he  considered  Inmself  as  a 
willing  victim  offered  up  for  the  good  of  his  countiy.    How- 
ever, he  joyftdly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  little  band, 
took  possession  of  his  post,  and,  with  deHberate  desperation, 
waited  at  Thermopylie  for  the  coming  up  of  the  Persian 
army. 

Xerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  approached  with  his  numerous 
army,  flushed  with  success,  and  confident  of  victory.  His 
camp  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  eastern  magnificence  and 
Asiatic  luxury.  He  expected  to  meet  no  obstruction  on  his 
way  to  Greece;  he  led  on  his  forces  rather  to  terrify  the 
enemy  than  to  fight  them ;  great,  therefore,  was  his  surprise, 
to 'find  that  a  few  desperate  men  were  determined  to  dispute 
his  passage.  He  had  aU  along  flattered  himself,  that,  on  the 
first  hearing  of  hb  arrival,  the  Grecians  woold  betake  them- 
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selves  tor  flight:  nor  could  he  ever  be  persuaded  Co  faeHere 
what  Demaratus  had  assured  hnn,  that,  at  the  first  pass  he 
,  came  to,  his  whole  army  wouU  be  put  to  a  stand.  He  hhn- 
self  took  a  view  of  thenr  camps  and  intrendmieDts.  The 
Lacedasmonians  were  some  of  them  cafanly  amusing  them- 
selves with  military  exercises,  others  with  combing  thehr  long 
hair.  He  inquired  the  reascm  of  tfais  conduct ;  and  he  was 
informed  duit  it  was  the  Spartan  manner  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  batde.  StiU,  however,  entertaining  some  h<^s  of 
their  flight,  he  waited  four  days  to  give  them  time  to  idfect 
on  the  greatness  of  their  danger;  but  they  stiii  oontinued  guy 
and  unconcerned,  as  men  who  regarded  death  as  the  end  of 
labour.  He  sent  to  them  to  deliver  up  their  anns.  Leontdkis, 
widi  truly  Spartan  contempt,  desired  him  to  **  come  and  taLe 
them."  He  offered,  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  to 
receive  them  as  fiiends,  and  to  give  them  a  country  much 
larger  and  better  than  what  they  fought  for.  No  country, 
they  replied,  was  worth  acceptance,  unless  won  by  virtue; 
and  that  for  their  arms,  they  should  want  them,  whetiier  as 
his  friends  or  enemies.  Upon  this,  the  monarch  addressed 
himself  to  Demaratus,  asking,  if  these  desperate  men  could 
expect  to  out-run  his  horses  ?  Demaratus  answered,  that  they 
wcmld  fight  it  out  to  the  last,  and  not  a  man  of  them  would 
survive  ius  country's  freedom.  Some  men  were  heard  to  say, 
that  the  Persians  were  so  numerous,  that  their  darts  would' 
darken  the  san.  Dieneces,  a  Spartan,  replied,  **  T%en  we  shril 
fight  in  the  shade." 

Xerxes,  thus  treated  with  contempt,  at  length  ordered  a 
body  of  Modes  to  advance ;  desiring  such  as  had  lost  any  of 
their  rdations  at  the  battie  of  Marathon,  to  take  their  revenge 
upon  the  present  occasion.  Accordingly  they  began  the  onset, 
but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  nuxnber  of  the  assail- 
ants only  served  to  increase  their  confiasion ;  and  it  now  began 
to  appear,  that  Xerxes  had  many  followers,  but  few  soldiers. 
These  farces  bemg  routed  by  the  Grecian  troops,  the  Penaan 
Immortal  Band  was  bniught  up,  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
men,  to  oppose  them.  But  diese  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
form^.  The  charge  was  renewed  the  next  day,  Xerxes  ea~ 
deavouring  to  inspire  his  troops  with  the  promises  of  reward, 
mioe  he  faund  they  were  deeid  to  the  sense  of  shame.    But 
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tlKiugli  their  okai^  was  vwlent,  it  irm  unmpported ;  and  Ae 
flbreeks,  standing  closely  connected  in  a  body,  withstood  the 
shock,  amd  filled  the  way  with  Penian  casreasjses.  Dming 
these  unsoecessAil  assaults,  Xerxes  was  a  spectator,  sittiag 
upon  his  throne,  placed  npon  an  eminence,  and  directing  the 
order  of  battle,  impetnous  in  his  pride  and  resentment,  and 
BOW  and  tiien  seen  to  leap  from  his  seat,  when  he  bdnld  has 
troops  in  conftnion,  or  offering  to  give  way; 

Thus  did  Ae  Gi^eeks  keep  their  ground  for  two  days,  and  no 
power  on  earth  seemed  capable  of  removing  them  from  their 
adkimtageous  situation.  Xeixes,  out  of  all  hopes  of  being 
diile  to  force  a  passage,  appeared  under  the  greatest  con^ 
stematioii;  but  he  was  relieved  from  his  embanrassment  by 
the  appearance  of  Epialtes,  a  Trachinian,  who  had  deserted 
fi^om  the  enemy,  and  undertook  to  show  his  troops  a  secret 
path,  that  led  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  through 
which  a  body  of  forces  might  be  led  to  frdl  upon  the  Grrecians 
in  the  reaf .  He  qmddy,  therefore,  dispatched  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  men  thkher,  who,  marching  aH  night,  anived,  at  the 
bleak  of  day,  at  ttie  top  of  the  moantam,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  that  advantageous  post. 

Hie  Greeks  t^ere  soon  apprized  of  this  misfortune;  and 
Leottidas,  seeing  that  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable,  advised 
the  troops  of  Us  allies  to  retire,  and  reserve  themselves  for 
better  titties>  and  die  foture  safety  of  Gveece.  As  for  him- 
self, and  his  felbw  Spartans,  they  were  obliged  by  thehr  kws 
not  to  fly ;  that  he  owed  a  life  to  his  country,  and  that  it  was 
now  his  duty  to  fall  in  its  d^ence.  Thus'  having  dismissed 
ail  but  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  with  some  Theqiians  and 
Thebans,  in  all  not  a  diousand  men,  he  exhsited  his  followers 
in  the  most  cheerfol  manner  to  prepare  for  death.  **  Come, 
my  fellow  soldiers,"  says  be,  "  let  us  dine  cheerfolly  here,  for 
to  night  W€  shaU  sup  with  Pluto."  His  men,  upon  hearing 
his  dojtennined  purpose,  set  up  a  loud  shout,  as  if  th^  had 
been  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  resolved  every  man  to  sell  hia 
h£e  m  dearly  as  he  couid*  The  ia|^t  now  began  to  advance, 
attd  this  was  thoi^  the  most  glorious  opportunity  of  meetisg 
death  in  the  en^ny's  eamp,  where  the  silence  would  fimiur 
desp^ntiion^  and  hide  the  amaOneas  of  tfaar  numbers.  Thus 
rmolreAk  th^y  made  diraotiy  to  die  Peisian  tents,  and,  in  the 
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darfaieM  of  die  night,  had  ahnoit  reached  the  royal  paviBon^ 
with  hopes  of  surprisiiig  the  king.  The  obscuritj  added  mndh 
to  the  horror  of  the  soene :  and  the  Persians,  fidUng  upon  each 
other  without  distinction,  rather  assisted  the  Grecians  than  de- 
fended themselyes.  Thus  success  seemed  to  crown  the  rash- 
ness of  their  enterprise,  until,  the  morning  beginning  to  dawn, 
the  Ught  discovered  the  smallness  of  their  nun^bers.  They 
were  soon,  therefore,  surrounded  by  the  Persian  f<Mfces,  who, 
fearing  to  fedl  in  upon  them,  flung  their  javelins  firom  every 
quarter,  till  the  Greeks,  not  so  much  conquered,  as  tired  with 
conquering,  fell  amidst  heaps  of  die  slaughtered  enemy,  leaving 
behind  them  an  example  of  intrepidity  never  known  before. 
Leonidas  was  one  of  the  first  that  feU,  and  the  endeavours  of 
the  Lacedasmonians  to  defend  his  dead  body  were  incredible. 
It  was  found,  after  the  battle,  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the 
dead,  and  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  by  way  of  infamy,  by  the 
brutal  victor.  Of  aU  the  train,  two  only  escaped,  whose  names 
were  Aristodemus  and  Panites.  The  latter,  upon  his  return 
to  Sparta,  was  branded  with  inftmy,  atod  treated  with  such 
contempt,  that  he  killed  himself.  Aristodemus  reserved  him- 
self for  another  occasion,  and,  by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Platssa,  recovered  that  honour  which  he  had  lost.  Some  time 
after  this  transaction,  the  Amphyctions  ordered  a  magnificent 
monument  to  be  erected  over  those  brave  defenders  of  their 
coilntry,  and  Simonides,  die  poet,  wrote  their  epitaph. 

Xerxes,  in  this  batde,  is  said  to  have  lost  twenty  thousand 
men,  among  whom  were  two  of  his  brothers.  But,  to  conceal 
the  greatness  of  his  loss  firom  the  army,  he  caused  all  but  a 
thousand  of  those  that  were  slain  to  be  buried  in  holes  indis- 
criminately; however,  this  stratagem  had  very  bad  success, 
for  when  the  soldiers  of  his  fleet  were  carious  some  time  after 
in  taking  a  survey  of  the  field  of  batde,  they  discovered  the 
ardfice,  and  urged  it  as  an  act  of  flagrant  impiety  against  him. 

Dismayed  at  an  obstinacy  in  the  enemy  that  cost  him  so 
dear,  Xerxes  was,  for  some  time,  more  inclined  to  try  his  for- 
tune at  sea,  than  to  proceed  immediately  into  the  country, 
where  he  had  learned  6rom  Deimnratas,  .that  eight  diousand 
Spartans,  such  as  he  had  but  lately  fought  with,  were  ready 
to  receive  him.  Accordingly,  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  there  was  an  engagement  at  sea  between  the 
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two  fleets.  The  Grecian  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
8ev«Qty-ooe  Yossek.  That  of  the  en^ny  had  ktely  lost  four 
hundred  yessels  in  a  shipwreck^  but  was  still  greatly  superior 
to  the  fleet  of  the  Grecians.  To  repair  this  loss  by  a  yictory^ 
two  hundred  Persian  vessels  had  orders  to  take  a  compass, 
and  surprise  the  Grecians  lying  in  the  straits  of  Euboea;  but 
the  Grecians,  being  apprized  of  their  designs,  set  sail  by 
night,  and  so,  by  a  counter  surprise,  fell  in  with  them  while 
they  w^ne  thus  separated  firom  their  main  squadron,  took  and 
sunk  thiijy,  forced  the  rest  to  sea,  and  tiiere,  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, they  were  di  soon  after  either  sunk  or  stranded.  En- 
raged at  these  disappointments,  the  Persians  bore  down  the 
next  day  with  their  whole  fleet,  and,  drawing  up  in  form  of  an 
half-moon,  made  an  offer  of  battle,  which  the  Greeks  as  rea- 
dily accepted.  The  Athenians,  having  been  reinforced  with 
time  and  fifty  sail,  the  battle  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody, 
and  the  success  pretty  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  so  that  both 
parties  seemed  content  to  retire  in  good  order. 

All  these  actions,  which  passed  near  Artemisa,  though  at 
that  time  indedsive,  yet  served  not  a  little  to  animate  and  in- 
spire the  Athenians,  who  were  now  taught  to  think  that  there 
was  nothing  either  formidable  in  their  numbers,  or  useAil  in 
die  size  of  the  Persian  ships.  Thus  strengthening  themselves 
with  the  hopes  of  more  splendid  engagements,  they  sailed 
away  firom  Artemisa,  and  stopped  at  Salamis,  where  they 
mig^t  most  conveniently  assist  the  Athenians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Xerxes  having  entered  with  Ids  nu- 
merous army  into  the  country  of  Phocis,  bprned  and  plundered 
every  town  through. which  he  passed.  The  inhabitants  of 
Peloponnesus,  who  were  naturally  defended  by  their  inaccessi- 
ble situation,  as  their  country  was  joined  to  the  continent  only 
by  a  neck  of  land,  thought  it  the  most  prudent  way  to  defend 
the  isthmus  by  a  wall,  take  shelter  behind  that  rampart,  and  to 
leave  the  rest  of  Greece  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  'Hie 
Athenians,  however,  whose  country  lay  without  the  isthmus, 
remonstrated  loudly  against  this  desertion,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  Greeks  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  plain.  But 
prudence  prevailed,  and  Themistocles  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that,  though  their  country  should  be  for  a  while  overrun 
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by  the  iMurbarous  inmder,  y«t  liiey  had  stffl  4i«irirooden  ynih 
to  rely  on,  for  tkeir  fleet  ww  ready  to  traasport  tliem  to  mtk 
of  tbeir  setdemeatg  as  tbey  thdaght  ptoper.  At  first,  how* 
ever,  this  advice  was  the  most  hatefiBl  that  coidd  be  imagiiBBd. 
The  people  Oooght  dmnsekes  iaevitably  lost  if  they  shonld 
once  abmidoo  the  temples  of  dieir  gods,  and  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestor^.  Bat  Themisliocles,  using  att  fab  eioqnenoe  and  ad- 
dress to  work  upon  their  passions,  represented  to  them,  that 
Athens  did  not  consist  either  of  its  wi^  or  its  hottses,  bat  of 
ifo  citiaens,  and  that  the  saving  of  these  was  the  true  preBerva- 
tion  of  the  state.  A  decree,  therefore,  was  passed,  by  whidh 
it  was  ordained,  that  Athens,  for  a  wh3e,  should  be  given  up 
in  trust  to  the  gods,  andthat  all  (he  inhabitants,  whether  in 
freedom  or  shivety,  should  embark  on  board  the  fleet.  Wkea 
they  began  to  prepare  for  tins  extraordmary  embarfcatiott,  diey 
had  recourse  to  the  council  of  Areopagus,  who,  from  fhnAi  to 
us  unknown,  distributed  eight  drachmas  to  every  man  nho 
went  on  board.  In  tins  calamitous  desertien,  Cimon,  though 
very  young,  was  seen  encouraging  the  citiaens  by  his  words 
and  example.  Bearing  in  his  hand  a  part  of  his  horse's  funa- 
ture,  he  went  to  offer  it  as  now  useless,  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  then  goii^  down  to  the  water-side,  was  the  fast 
that  eheerfuHy  went  on'  board.  When  he  was  followed  by  tie 
rest  of  the  city,  so  moving  and  melancholy  a  sight  drew  tears 
even  from  the  most  obdurate.  A  bmve,  generous,  polite,  and 
ancient  people,  now  forced  from  their  native  seats,  to  undesgo 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  of  the  sea;  to  imploce  a  re- 
treat from  foreign  states,  and  give  up  their  native  farnds  to  the 
4q>oiler,  was  a  most  movfaig  spectacle.  Yet  the  steadiness 
and  courage  of  some,  and  the  pi ms  resignation  of  aH,  de- 
manded the  utmost  admiration.  The  young  and  adventonias 
embarked  for  Salamis ;  the  <AA,  the  women,  and  <Mdfen,  toak 
shelter  at  the  city  of  IVeaene,  tiie  inhabitants  of  which  gcme- 
rously  ofiered  them  an  asylmn.  They  even  allowed  tbent  a 
maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the  pubHe,  pennitted  <hair 
chSdren  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they  pleased,  and  appointed 
masters  for  their  instruction.  But,  in  this  generd  d^ertion, 
that  which  extrem^  raised  Ae  compassion  of  all,  was  the 
great  number  of  old  men  they  were  obiigad  to  leave  in  the 
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vvliioiariiy  ram^ned  beliii»l»  belieying  that  Ae  <4tadel  wjli^^ 
Iky  keul  fortified  wiHi  woodan  f wnparta,  iym  wh«it  the  <Mr^le 
|Mi«ted  01^  for  geuBiiiI  seexaitj.  To  hMghten  tUb  nem^  q{ 
gpHnend  d]8tneai»  tlie  vialroiis  were  s60o  oluigpHPig  iritb  f9mi  ff- 
fiBotieii  to  Hie  places  m  vUeh  tliey  had  so  long  resided ;  tke 
isires  Med  the  streets  with  loud  lamevtirtioiis,  sofd  eYiB^  ti»e 
IMflor  domesiie  animais  seamed  to  take  a  ^part  in  the  gePfiAl 
conceni.  It  was  impossible  to  see  those  poor  cveatiire^  im 
hinfttig  and  oryiiig  after  tiieir  masters,  who  were  tp9n^  W 
Aiphairrd,  without  beii^  strongly  afeeted.  Among  these*  the 
fcMifohiess  of  a  padioular  dog  is  reoorded>  who  jum{ied  .p|p 
4ha  sea  s&at  his  i(naaker»  and  Cjontmued  swimMug  as  vmf  as 
he  4sould  to  ifae  .yessal.ti&  he  landed  at  Sabuois,  and  diad  J^ie 
t  after  upon  flie  shore.  Those  &w  inhabitants  thalt  J9- 
behind  retired  into  the  Atadel>  where,  literacy  inta^ 
psetuig/tbe  esaele,  they  fioDtified  it  as  well  as  they  e<iald»  ,wi 
patiendy  awaited  the  invader^s  ai^NNMMish. 

Whfle  SJeoDes  was  ooirtvunng  Jiis  maroh»  he  was  .told  Ihat 
llie  iOsaaans  were  employed  in  seeing  the  games  and  eosabaM 
then  celebrating  at  Olympia.  It  was  not  without  indignation 
.Hiat.he^fonnd  Us  power  so  little  able  to  terrify  hiBfmmmf  or 
inteisiQit  their  anmsemmitB.  Having  sent  off  a  oc^osides^Me 
.daiacbment  af  lUs  anny  to  plunder  the  temple  at  iQelpbas, 
iritfi.Aearast  he  marched  down  into  Att&ea,  where  be  Smmfi^ 
Athens  .dosoi^d  oi  dl  bnt  a  &w  in  the  aitadel.  These  mm» 
despairing^  moconr,  and  unwilling,  to  mnife  the  loss  of.iht^ 
esmn^^  would  .listen  to  no  terms  €>i  acoommodatiw;  ihty 
faol%  withstood  theifimt  atfault,  aad»  warmed  by  enlftipsPAiP 
ef  Bshgion,  bagan-to  Jiope  for  Auooess.  But  a  jteoopd  aisaillt 
tfanfed.theur^eeble.qutBwerks ; .  they  were  all  put  to  the  swQfdf 
and  the  ^itfidel  ladnced  to  ashes.  Flushed  wil^  this  snoe^as^ 
Xerxes  dispetaiied  a  messenger  to  Susa  wiA  the  news  of  bis 
¥istori€»»  ami.  Mi  the  samp  time,  smit  home  .a  great  numb^  of 
.IiiataMs.and  statues,  among  which  were  those  of  Hatmndiiis 
and  Axistogiton^ 

ilo  t|ie  mesn  4une,  |he  confederate  <ahreeks  summoned. a 
council  of  war,  to  consult  upon  the  proper  manner  and  place 
.•f.fq^>Qspig*4|iisvbarbarous  inundation.  .With  respect  to  the 
opeDBtians  by  kad,  it  was  uni^rerBally  determined  to  de£wd 
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the  isthmus  by  a  waU,  and  Cleombrotii8»  the  brother  of  Leott- 
is3,  was  appointed  to  command  tiiat  station ;  but  as  to  the 
operations  at  sea,  these  were  not  so  generally  agreed  on. 
Eurybiades  the  Spartan,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  was  for  having  it  advance  near  the  isdunns,  that 
it  might  co-operate  with  the  armyatkmd;  bat  Themistodes 
was  entirely  of  another  opinion,  and  asserted,  that  it  would  be 
the  most  mamfest  error  to  abandon  so  advantageous  a  post  as 
that  of  Salamis,  where  they  were  then  stationed.  They  were 
now,  he  said,  in  possession  of  the  narrow  seas,  where  the 
number  of  the  enemy  could  never  avail  them;  tibatthe  oady 
hope  now  left  the  Athenians  was  their  fleet,  and  that  this  mnst 
not  be  capridonsly  given  up  by  ignorance  to  the  en«ny.  Eu- 
rybiades, who  considered  himself  as  glanced  at,  could  not  con- 
tain his  resentment,  but  ofiered  to  strike  Themistocles  for  bis 
insolence.  *^  Strike  me,''  cried  the  Athenian,  "  strike  me, 
but  hear  me.''  His  moderation  and  his  reasoning  prevailed ; 
the  generals  were  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  the  resuH  of 
the  council  was,  that  they  should  prepare  to  reodve  the  Per- 
sians on  the  isthmus  by  land,  and  in  the  strait  of  Salamis  by 
sea. 

Meanwhile  Xerxes,  after  having  demolished  and  Immed 
Athens,  marched  down  towards  the  sea,  to  act  in  conjunctioii 
with  his  fleet,  which  he  had  determined  should  <mce  mote 
come  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  This  was  vfiiat  The- 
mistocles most  ardently  desired  hi  his  present  situation,  but  he 
was  fearful  his  confederates  would  iM>t  have  coun^  to  abide 
the  encounter.  Their  thoughts  were  still  bent  upon  sailing 
towards  the  isthmus,  and  assisting  Hkeir  army.in  case  of  dis- 
tress. Themistocles,  therefore,  in  this  exigence,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  one  of  those  stratagems  which  mark  m- 
perioiity  of  genius :  he  contrived  to  let  Xerxes  privately  vn- 
derstand,  that  the  confederates  were  now  assembled  at  Sala- 
mis, preparing  for  flight,  and  that  it  wonU  be  an  easy  tadk  to 
attack  and  destroy  them.  This  information  was  attended  with 
the  desired  success.  Xerxes  gave  orders  to  his  fleet  to  sur- 
round Salamis  by  night,  in  order  to  prevent  an  escape  which 
he  so  much  dreaded. 

In  this  manner  the  Grecian  fleet  was  blocked  up,  and  no 
safety  remained  but  in  intrepidity  and  conquest    Even  The- 
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uistoeles  himself  was  not  apprized  of  the  situation  of  his  own 
forces  and  that  of  the  enemy;  all  the  narrow  straits  were 
blocked  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  Persian  fleet  were  sent  for,  to 
make  every  passage  impracticable.     In  this  exigence,  Aris- 
tides,  in  whose  bosom  the  love  of  his  country  always  prevailed 
over  every  private  revenge,  was  resolved  to  venture  all,  in 
order  to  apprize  Themistocles  of  his  situation  and  danger. 
He  was  then  at  Egina,  where  he  had  some  forces  under  his 
command,  and,  with  v^ry  great  danger,  ventured  in  a  small 
boat  through  all  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  by  night.     Upon  land- 
ing, he  made  up  to  the  tent  of  Themistocles,  and  addressed 
him  in  the  foHowing  manner: — *'  If  we  are  wise,  Themis- 
tocles, we  shall  henceforth  lay  aside  those  vain  and  puerile  dis- 
sensions which  have  hitherto  separated  us.     One  strife,  and  a 
noble  emulation  it  is,  bow  remains  for  us,  which  of  us  shall  be 
most  serviceable  to  our  country.     It  is  yours  to  command  as 
a  general,  it  b  mine  to  obey  as  a  subject :  and  happy  shall  I 
be,  if  my  advice  can  any  way  contribute  to  your  and  my  coun- 
try's glory."    He  then  informed  him  of  the  fleef  s  real  situa- 
tion, and  warmly  exhorted  him  to  give  battle  without  delay. 
Themistocles  felt  all  that  generous  gratitude  which  so  disin- 
terested a  conduct  demanded;  and,  eager  to  show  a  return 
of  noble  firi^Mlship,  let  him  into  all  his  projects  and  aims,  par- 
ticulaily  this  last,  of  suffering  himself  to  be  surrounded.    After 
this,  they  used  their  joint  authority  with  the  other  commanders 
to  pexsmAe  diem  to  engage,  and  accordingly  both  fleets  pre- 
pared themselves  for  battle. 

The  Grecian  fleet  consisted  of  three  .hundred  and  eighty 
sUps,  the  Persian  fleet  was  much  more  numerous ;  but,  what- 
ever advantage  they  had  in  numbers,  and  the  size  of  their 
ships,  ikej  fell  infinitely  short  of  the  Greeks  in  their  naval 
skiU,  and  thehr  acquaintance  with  the  seas  where  they  fought ; 
but  it  was  particularly  in  their  commander  that  the  Greeks 
had  the  advantage.  Eurybiades  had  nominally  the  conduct 
of  the  fleet,  but  Themistocles  in  reality  conducted  all  their 
operations.  Nothing  escaped  his  vigilance,  and  he  knew  how 
to  improve  every  incident  to  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
therefore  deferred  the  onset,  until  a  wind,  which  at  that  time 
of  tibe  year  was  periodical,  and  which  he  knew  would  be  fa- 
vourable, should  set  in.    As  soon  as  this  arose,  the  signal 
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Wad  jiveii  for  battle,  and  tlie  Oredati  feet  sailed  fof#ai4  in 
exact  order. 

Xerxes,  impatiiig  hb  former  ill  sqccom  at  sea  to  hn  owii 

absence,  was  resolved  to  be  a  witness  of  tfie  present  engage- 

iHBtii,  from  the  top  of  a  protnontoiy,  wbere  he  cavsed  a  thralEke 

tib  biB  erected  for  that  purpose.    This  served,  m  some  inea- 

sure,  to  animate  his  forces,  who,  conscious  of  Iheir  king's  ob* 

k^JTrftnce  of  them,  resolved  to  merit  his  applause.    The  Pel^ 

^Salts,  Aerefore,  advanced  with  such  coorage  and  impetnosify, 

ifi  struck  die  enemy  with  terror,  but  their  ardour  abated  when 

die  engagement  became  closer.    The  numerous  disadvantages 

df  their  eircmnstances  and  situation  tfien  b^^  to  appeair* 

Hie  Wind  blew  directly  in  their  ftces ;  the  height  and  heavi* 

Hes^  of  their  vessels  rend^:ed  them  unwieldy  and  tiseless ;  even 

Htk^  ntimber  cif  their  slqis,  in  the  naatrow  sea  where  diey  fougM, 

ottly  served  to  eanbanrai^s  and  increase  tfaehr  oonfosion.    The 

*  lodt^ons,  wh</m  Themistocles  had  tmplcfired,  by  characters  ett- 

g^V^  Iflottg  the  vocks  of  the  coaM,  to  f«u»aber  Aom  wbenoe 

fli6y  defrfved  "tbeb  original.  Were  the  iBrat  Wh6  betook  them- 

s^iten  tb  flight.    In  the  othesr  wing  the  ^contest  was  for  sonw 

ftUe  dotA><^,  mitfl  'fte  PhoMiiciSBis  and  Gjrprians  being  drivlfn 

Mnshbre,  the  rest  retired  m  great  disorder,  and  fell  foul  of 

eildk  dther  in  tbeff  fetreat.    In  this  total  defeotien,  Artemida 

iilbtie  seem^  to  stop  the  progress  of  ^rfetory;  and,  i^  the  head 

dfbi^^ve  ships,  {^rformedincredflde  acts  of  valbnr.   Xerxes, 

Wfab  was  a  spectator  of  her  conduct,  could  dot  hdp^iyingont, 

that  his  soldiers  behaved  like  women  in  the  eonffict,  kai  the 

womeh  Uke  soldien.    As  tins  qneen,  from  ber  signal  intre* 

piifity,  was  become  very  obnotions  to  die  Athenians,  a  price 

Wa^  set  upon  her  head ;  sensiUe  «f  which,  as  die  was  upon 

ike  point  of  fhlli^into  thdr  hands,  by  a  hiAy  turn  of  bought, 

she  pretended  to  desert  from  her  own  patty,  and  to  Ml  IbtU 

of  one  of  their  ships.    Tlie  Greeks,  thus  condudii^  that  she 

cJther  belonged  to  them,  or  was  a  deserts,  permitted  her  to 

escape.    In  the  mean  time,  the  confedemtes  pursued  die  PeN 

rian  fleet  on  every  side;  some  were  interesfiled  at  ttie  Msmts 

df  Attica,  many  were  sunk,  and  more  taken.    Atove  two 

hundred  were  burnt,  nil  the  rest  were  disperMd ;  ted  iSat  nl- 

HeB,  dtesffing  the  vesekitttt^t  of  the  Oiieeks,  as  weHiM  of  the 

Persian  ling,  made  the  best^  their  wajr  to  their  own  conadT. 
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£hioh  was  the  Mioeeas  of  die  kettle  of  ^alaoMs,  in  wluek  the 
Pefsians  bad  received  a  Sffferex  blow  than  they  had  ever  hi- 
fhatto  expenenced  fwrn  Gveec^.  Themiatocles,  in  a  secret 
ce«vevsation  vrhUti  Aiistid^^  was,  #r  pretended  to  be,  so  ehted, 
aa  to  pfopose  bredkjng  down  the  teidge  by  which  Xerxes  had 
made  his  way  into  Europe.  Whether  niendstodes  was.reaDy 
sineer^  in  the  prtposal,  remains  a  dpubt ;  but  Aristidee  nsed 
afl  his  powers  to  dissuade  bis  coadfntor  from  such  an  under- 
taking, fie  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  rednemg  so 
fMlwerfid  an  enemy  to  desperation,  and  asserted,  that  it  was 
his  wiA  to  be  relieved  from  sndli  an  usorper  wifli  all  possible 
dispatch,  lliemistocles  at  once  acquiesced  in  his  reasons; 
and,  in  order  to  hasten  the  king's  departure,  contrived  to  have 
Um  secretly  informed,  that  the  Grecians  designed  to  break 
dawn  the  bridge. 

The  aitaation  of  Xerxes  was  such,  that  the  spadlest  lepidse 
was  now  sufficieiit  to  wean  him  from  his  darling  expedition. 
Ajstonished  at  the  late  overthrow,  and  alarmed  at  this  new  in* 
formation,  he  oiily  wanted  a  decent  pretext  for  retreating, 
irhen  Mardonius  came  conveniently  to  extricate  him  from  Us 
embarrassments.  He  began  by  extenuating  the  late  loss,  and 
the  many  expedients  that  remained  to  relieve  their  sitnatiba ; 
he  laid  aD  Ate  Uame  of  their  defeat  upon  the  cowardice  of  the 
asudfinies,  and  their  msmcere  attachment  to  his  cause.  He 
advised  bmi  to  return  speedily  to  his  kingdom,  lest  his  Ul  sue* 
oess,  and  fame,  which  always  repres^sts  things  worse  than 
they  are,  should  occasion  any  commotions  in  his  absence.  He 
engaged,  if  he  woidd  leave  him  three  hundred  thousand  of 
his  ehoice  troops,  to  subdue  all  Oreece  wifli  glory.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  event  proved  otherwise,  he  would  take  aD 
the  blame  of  miscarriage,  and  suffer  in  person,  if  it  were  to 
retrieve  the  honour  of  his  master.  This  advice  was  very  well 
received  by  Xerxes,  who,  thinking  enough  had  been  given  to 
glory,  when  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  prepared 
to  return  to  Persia  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  army ;  leaving 
the  other  part  of  it  with  Mardonius,  not  so  much  with  the 
hopes  of  reducing  Greece,  as  through  the  fear  of  being 
pursued. 

These  resolutions  were  communicated  in  a  council  held 
soon  after  the  fight ;  and  the  night  following,  the  fleet  set  sail 
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in  great  eonfiision  towards  the  Hellespont,  and  took  np  dieir 
winter  quarters  at  Coma.  The  king  himself^  leaving  the  ge- 
nerals to  take  care  of  the  aimy,  hastened  with  a  small  retiniie 
to  the  sea  side»  which  he  reached  forty-five  days  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis.  When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  he  found  the 
bridge  broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  in  a  tern-- 
pest  that  had  lately  happened.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
pass  the  strait  in  a  small  boat ;  which  manner  of  returning,  be- 
ing compared  to  the  ostentatious  method  in  which  he  had  set 
out,  rendered  his  disgrace  still  more  poignant  and  afflicting. 
The  army,  which  he  had  ordered  to  follow  him,  having  been 
unprovided  with  provisions,  suffered  great  hardships  by  the 
way.  After  having  consumed  all  the  com  they  could  find, 
they  were  obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upon  the  baik 
and  leaves  of  trees.  Thus  harassed  and  fatigued,  a  pestilence 
began,  to  complete  their  misery :  and,  after  a  fatiguing  jour- 
ney of  forty-five  days,  in  which  they  were  pursued  rather  by 
vultures  and  beasts  of  prey  than  by  men,  they  came  to  the 
HeDespont,  where  they  crossed  over.  They  marched  firom 
thence  to  Sardis.  Such  was  the  end  of  Xerxes'  expedition 
into  Greece :  a  measure  begun  in  pride,  and  terminated  in 
infamy.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  we  have  all  this 
account  firom  the  Greek  writers  only,  who,  no  doubt,  have  been 
partial  to  their  countrymen.  I  am  told,  that  the  Persian  his- 
torians re|>resent  this  expedition  in  a  very  different  light;  and 
say,  that  the  king  was  recalled,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes, 
to  quell  an  insurrection  at  home.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  affaini 
of  Persia  seemed  after  that  to  go  backward,  until  the  time 
when  Alexander  led  a  conquering  army  of  Greeks  to  invade 
them  in  turn. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PROM  THB  BBTRBAT  OP  XBRXES  TO  THB  PBACB  CON« 
CLUDBD  BBTWBBN  THB  GREBKS  AND  FBRSIANS. 

The  first  object  the  Greeks  attended  to  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis  was  to  send  the  first  fruits  -^•^•3524. 
of  the  rich  spoil  they  had  taken  firom  the  Persians  to  Delphos. 
Considered  in  a  confederated  light,  they  were  ever  attentrre 
to  the  duties  of  religion;  and  though  their  sects  and  opi- 
nions in  philosophy  taught  mankind  to  entertain  but  rery  mean 
ideas  of  the  object  of  public  worship,  yet  it  was  religion  that 
formed  their  bond  of  union,  and  for  a  while  held  them  feebly 
together.  When  that  bond  came  to  be  broken,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Amphictyons  became  rather  a  political  than  a  re- 
ligious assembly,  the  general  union  no  longer  prerailed,  and 
die  different  states  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  contentions. 

The  joy  of  the  Greeks  upon  this  yictoiy  was  general  and 
loud :  every  commander  had  his  share  of  honour,  but  ihe  gloiy 
of  Themistocles  eclipsed  that  of  all  the  rest.  It  was  a  custom 
in  Greece,  that,  after  a  battle,  the  commanding  officers  should 
declare  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most,  by  writing  die 
names  of  such  as  merited  the  first  and  second  rewards.  On 
this  occasion  each  officer  concerned  adjudged  the  first  rank  to 
himself,  but  all  aUowed  the  second  to  lliemistocles,  which  was, 
in  fiEM^t,  allowing  him  a  tacit  superiority.  This  was  farther  con- 
firmed by  the  Lacedinmonians,  who  carried  him  in  triumph  to 
Sparta ;  and  who,  having  adjudged  the  reward  of  valour  to 
their  own  countryman,  Eurybjades,  adjudged  that  aS  wisdom 
to  Themistocles.  They  crowned  him  with  olive,  presented 
him  with  a  rich  chariot,  and  conducted  him  with  three  hun- 
dred horse  to  the  confines  of  their  state.  But  there  was  an 
homage  paid  him  that  flattered  his  pride  yet  more:  when  he 
appeared  at  the  OIynq>ic  games,  the  spectators  received  him 
with  uncommon  acclamations.    As  soon  as  he  appeared  the 
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whole  assembly  rose  up  to  do  him  honour:  nobody  regarded 
either  the  games  or  the  combatants;  Themistocles  was  the 
only  spectacle  worth  their  attention.  Struck  with  such  flatter- 
ing honours,  he  could  ^ot  hdp  observing,  that  he  that  day 
reaped  the  fruits  of  all  his  labours. 

After  the  Grrecians  were  returned  from  pursuing  the  Persian 
fleet,  Themistocles  sailed  to  all  the  islands  that  had  espoused 
their  isl^asts,  m  ovder  to  Je^y  oontrihutu^uu  Tfe  fiijit  Im 
appUeid  tp  was  that  of  Aodros,  from  whose  inhabitants  ^  re- 
quired a  considerable  sum.  "  I  come,"  said  he,  *'  to  you, 
accompanied  hy  :twp  ^f(ffyi>0W;ei^  divinities,  Paifuailipn  and 
Necessity:*'  **  Alas  1^'  ^(fipUod  ihejp ''  w^  al^p  have  di^tiei 
on  our  fltd^  Poverty  w$d  lii^ppaaibilitf."  In.ccvaseqwpce  of 
this  «9ly,  4^  blooli^ed  (^em  ^vp  ior  rsone  ^ipi^:;  bv^  fia^iDg 
tbemftiMO  weHfottiSi^  i^  ^as  obliged  to  ^fti|».  Sonie  othar 
istandsy  howeyer^  were  neither  {fpnushed  with  w  mioh  i»^pi>» 
nor  so  anooh  power.  Qe<aKaoted  laige  ^uins  &im  aU  #iieh 
•i  were  iMCfpUe  «f  oppositicHii ;  and  4hefe  4?o»tiibntiftiift  he 
C!Ue%  qenvcrtod  lo  hb  ewn  fA^^i/^M^f^st^V^^  4^^  Apwuf 
in  his  OW9  fhesaot^r  two  very  o4d^  gsfwted  ^iiurti^c^*  anme 
Mid  a  hxver^  faille. 

BfartciWWjf  ^hp  remaiQed  <9p  XSreece  wUh  »  bpfly  of  throe 
bwidi9a4  ^housepd  «)pp,  p^as^d  fthe  winter  in  tHiess^iy ;  and, 
in  ^the  rMgwimgrof  ^gn^f  led  thep4o|vii  iirto  thp  prpviiiee 
of  £^<4ia*  Brom  thence  he  ^^tM^m^j  Hag  of  Ma- 
miwsif  with  a  qplendid  retiaiie,'to  AAe^s,  to  laake  fooppoials 
ftr  aAtaflteoounedation,  land  tp  endaa^oor  to  ^afce  t^m  sepa* 
Wte  their  interests  from  the  genei^l  oaiise  pf  *Gxseece.  So 
pffsBPod  to  lebyiild  tfapjr  -aty,  to  give  them  a  considp^a]^  wn 
pf  mnqy^  to  suffer  them  to  pq{ay  their  laws  ppd  oo9stitiition» 
mi  totgire  thewiltte  go«««m€»t  of  ^U  Gvpepe.  The  ^par- 
toi9fi^.ahBriapdratitfaisaIhiriiig:off^^  /d«y)atehed^4aesiksqger,^ 
Athmi*  'fvsho  iwas  infllnicte4  to  say,  that  4hey  hop^  tb^ 
AA(»mm  ^ileitoittpd  jn^ter  A^ipps  pf  P^e  t^.mA  ffUr 
tsi€lti«ii;;  that  jtheiy  heU.tlia  lepw^on  4$^g^,  ^  ^i^Mt^  the 
mm0WT^t0^i^^getii^wme  Mimi  to  0h^p  ff»uto9l  f^d  t^ 
Mch:pAer*  as  of  a  jw9e  wgent  Mtni^;  pad*  at  JiQpst,,4vit 
Aeyliad  a.ti;Miator  leiwempe.ipr  the  iiieii¥N7  of  thw  iUw* 
Mpus  amMtom,  tham  to  spc^jfioe  ithose  whm  thef  hpd.so 
010119%  .defended  ,a«d  delivered,  fby  ,apoeding  to  Abe  i/v^CamfiiiP 
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iwUoh  bid  been^rofMneak  That  the  Atbenim  ni«|il 
not  hold  ap  necessity  te  a  pita  Av  dMr  eeaip^;^Dg,  die 
SportEuui  gpsnerottsly  ^erod  to  nmitttnm  tbeor  wives  and 
iUUta«ttfieire^ra«qpeB8e,  and  k  their  o«n  Ana- 

lidtes  ivaa  at  that  time  in  the  highest  office,  being  pri«cipel 
MPcfaon  ait  Attiens.  It  vas  in  his  pfesenoe  that  die  king  of 
Ifaoedon  oftade  his  pi^aals,  and  Ihat  the  depniies  fiom  the 
olfel*  steles  of  Greece  endeatowed  to  arert  the  Ibiice  of 
them.  But  AiSstides  wanted  no  {arinnptor  but  the  Mtaral 
diotates  of  his  oWn  heart  to  giro  ^m  an  answer.  ''  To 
■not^"  said  Ise,  ^  bred  op  to  pteasnro  and  ignoranoe,  it  is 
naliirai  to  prafer  i^reat  towards,  and  4o  hope  bjr  bribes  to  biqr 
off  virtue.  Baibarians,  wIm  make  sUtot  and  gold  the  oUef 
ehjeoli  of  their  estaam,  may  be  oxcnsed  for  thinking  to  coi^ 
npt  ifae  idslity  of  «  people ;  fant  that  ihe  Laoedraisatians, 
whe  oame  to  renMnstiaite  ogainst  Aeae  off»i8»  nhoadd  sappcae 
they  fionUi  prevail,  was  indeed  ourpming.  The  AtfaeniABs 
haa^  the  common  Uberty  of  Gae^oe  awtaated  io  /Iheir  oaro, 
and  mountains  of  gold  are  not  able  to  ahdie  their  fidelity* 
No :  iorlong  as  that  son,  which  tfe  Peteians  ndgre,  oonturaes 
to  tikmo  with  wmitod  4pkndoiir»  so  long  shall  the  Athenians 
he  mbitol  eneands  to  the  Fersians ;  so  long  AiU  tfwy  ocah 
tinne  te  pm^soA  them  for  Mraging  thasr  lands,  (or  barvug 
tiMr  haoses^  aaad  poUiMng  ^imr  temples:  awh  is  thettwwor 
I  to  th^  Pertian  rpnaposai:  and  yon/'  contjnaod  he, 
Moself  to  Alnander,  ''  if  yon  aro  tinly  Owr 
firiend,  refrain  for  the  fntnre  from  being  the  bearer  of  snoh 
i.;  yonr  honoar,  imd. perhaps  even  your  safety,  de- 

31b  tMttfcy  behig  thus  hnthe  >np»  If  ardoMis  peepaied  to 
not  witk  vigour,  and  invaded  A^ioa,  wlnah  rtho- Adiraians 
wws  otme  mere  ohligBd  to  deport;  and  leave  to  his  fca^.  JQe 
edtemd  AthoBB  ton  nmaiw  after  it  had  been  tahen  by  Xeixes, 
iktt  mhihitants  having  again  cosrvoyed  dmmselves  to  Salamis, 
iHil  otlwr  Mj^iboanng'plaeos.  In  that  atato  of  exiie  nd 
wiink  Ihey  oeartinned,  centonted  wth  all  their  sttffeainpi,  ainoe 
Aapnd %y iiieodom.  fiv«B I^yoidas*  aseoator, ^Am  attempted 
totfvipdse  «  enhndssion,  was  «toaMi  to  death,  'fHbile  his  wife 
SBd  iBhUdren  met  with  dte  s«ae  «ite  Aom  the  wobbmhi;  so 
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gtnmg  was  the  averskm  whioh  the  AA/maoB  had  coaomedl 
agaiDflt  aD  ooamimicationB  with  Pevsia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Spartaiu»  whose  duty  it  was  to  co^ 
operate  with  the  Athenians  widi  equal  ardour,  nnmindM  of 
the  general  cause,  only  thought  of  making  preparations  iot 
their  own  secnrity,  and  resolved  to  fortify  the  isflmras,  in 
order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  entering  into  Peloponnesus. 
TUs  the  Athenians  considered  as  a  base  and  nngrateAd  de» 
fection ;  and  sent  depnties  to  remonstrate  against  the  Spartan 
conduct.  These  had  orders  to  say,  that  if  Sparta  should  per-* 
sist  in  its  partial  method  of  seeking  security,  tibe  Atheniana 
would  follow  their  exam|de;  and,  instead  of  suffering  all  for 
Greece,  would  turn  with  their  fleet  to  the  Persians,  who,  be- 
ing thus  masters  of  the  sea,  could  invade  the  territory  of 
Sparta  whenever  they  should  think  proper.  These  menaces 
had  so  good  an  effect,  that  five  thousand  men  were  privately 
dispatched,  each  attended  with  seven  Helotes,  and  were  ac- 
tually upon  thm  march  before  the  Spartans  gave  the  Al&e- 
man  deputies  any  answer. 

Mardonins,  at  this  time,  had  left  Attica,  and  was  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  country  of  Boeotia,  where  he  resolved  to  wait  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  as  he  could  there  draw  up  his  forces 
with  greater  ease  than  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Attica,  where  a 
few  mi^t  be  opposed  to  numbers  with  greater  success.  He 
encamped  by  the  river  Asopus,  along  the  banks  of  winch  his 
army  extended,  consisting  of  three  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men. 

Great  as  this  army  was,  the  Greeks,  with  much  inferior 
forces,  resolved  to  meet  it  in  the  field.  Their  forces  were  by 
this  time  assenrirfed,  and  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  men ; 
of  these,  five  thousand  were  Spartans,  attended  by  thirty-five 
thousand  Helotes.  The  Athenians  amounted  to  eight  dioiK 
sand,  and  the  troops  of  the  alUes  made  up  the  remainder.  In 
the  right  wing  of  this  aimy  the  Spartans  were  placed,  cobs- 
manded  by  Cleombrotus ;  in  Ae  left  wing  the  AAenians,  wifli 
Aristides  at  their  head.  In  this  order  they  followed  Mardo* 
nius  mto  Boeotia,  determined  on  trying  the  fate  of  a  batfie,  and 
encamped  at  no  great  distimce  from  them  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
CytfasBvon.    Here  they  oontiiraed  for  some  time,  awaitiBg  m 
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jbeadfiil  suspeiise  a  batde  that  was  to  determine  the  fate  6{ 
€heeee« ,  Some  Airmifihing  between  the  FemiaB  oavdiy  and 
the  wing  of  the  Grecian  army,  in  wfaidi  the  btter  were  sue- 
oestfot  fieemed  to  gire  a  presage  of  futore  victory^  which, 
how0?er,  for  ten  daiys,  neither  side  seemed  wMng  to  strike 
for. 

While  the  two  annies  were  thus  opposed,  waiting  the  most 
favearaUe  opportonity  of  engaging,  the  Greeks,  hy  their  xtak- 
toal  dissensioBs,  were  on  Ae  point  of  losing  their  freedom  in 
satisfying  their  mutual  jealousy.  Hie  first  dispute  that  arose 
in  the  army  was  begmi  by  the  Tegeans,  who  contended  with 
the  Athenians  upon  the  point  of  praoedenoe.  They  willingly 
allowed  the  Spartans  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  as  they 
constantly  had  it ;  but  tfiey  insisted  on  having  the  left,,  alleg- 
ing, that  they  had  earned  it  by  former  acls  oi  valour  and  well- 
known. snceess.  The  dispute  ran  Ugh,  a  mutinous  diqiosition 
began  to  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  anny,  and  the  enemy  were 
likely  ta  become  victoiious  without  a  blow.  In  this  general 
spirit  of  dissension,  Aristides  only  appeared  unmoved.  Long 
noted  for  his  impartiality  and  jostiGe,  aU  parties  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  him,  as  the  only  person  from  whom  they  could  ex- 
pect a  pacification.  Wherefore,  turning  himself  to  the  Splar- 
tans,  mid  some  of  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  he  addressed 
them  in  the  fdlowing  manner :  "  It  is  not  now  a  time,  my 
friends,  to  dispute  of  the  merit  of  past  services,  for  all.boasting 
is  vain  in  the  day  of  danger.  Let  it  be  the  brave  man's  pride 
to  own,  that  it  is  not  the  post  or  station  which  gives  courage 
or  which  can  take  it  away.  I  head  the  Athenians:  whi^ 
ever  post  you  shall  assign  us,  we  will  maintain  it,  and  will  en- 
deavour to  make  our  station,  wherever  we  are  placed,  the  post 
of  trae  honour  and  militiuy  giory.  We  are  come  hither,  not 
to  contend  with  our  friends,  but  to  fight  with  our  enemies : 
not  to  boast  of  our  ancestors,  but  to  imitate  them.  This  bat- 
tle will  distinguish  the  merit  of  each  city,  each  commander ; 
and  the  lowest  sentinel  will  share  the  honour  of  the  day." 
This  speech  determined  the  council  of  war  in  fovonr  of  the 
Athenians,  who,  thereupon,  were  allowed  to  maintaiu  their 
finimer  station. 

Afolalconspinu^,  in  the  midst  of  the  Athenians,  threatened 
I  still  more  dangerous,  becansethey  were  unseen. 
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SoBie  of  the  lieit  and  ridiMt  fiunHifis^  w1m»  had  vasted  iWr 
fiMrtaoea  in  tliB  war,  and  loit  Aeir  ciadKt  k  tlie  ditjr, .  aubcrad 
into  a  conipiiacy  ia  ddiyer  np  Chteeaa  iota  the  handa  af  the 
Bemana.  Arialidea,  howOT«r»  atifl  vatehM  in  Ihe  aerviaa  <tf 
H^  itale,  -waa  eailjr  iaforaiied  of  Aeir  machmaiions,  and  ha- 
atantly  laid  their  schemes  before  the  general  council.  NM- 
he  was  aonteailed  vith  havi^  .eight  of  ike  con- 
and  of  those,  twB  only  WMa  fosennad  far 
triaL  Yet  his  ieoity,  ai\  Ha  eall  al  by  a  tmer  Bame,  his|Hn- 
4enoe,  wonid  soft  fmaaik  Jiim  to  aot  ii^pnoosly  OTen  agafawt 
ihese :  bs  he  hnear  that  aaventy,  in  timet  <xl  gan^Dal  dsBgar, 
ivmid  but  dapreas  the  udirar  of  the  asBH^^  ha  paamittad  than 
to  escape,  imd  thaa  saofifiaad  pnUic  JBatioa  to  pafalie  aa- 
"CBnty* 

Both  SBiies  kad  sow  continbed  for  tan  days  in  sight  of 
leach  other,  in  anxioas  oapedatioB  of  an  engagament,  hoA 
^vniling  to  begin,  -yet  baih  sfioaid  tio  atnha,  as  the  aggi««aor 
was  to  engage  at  ja  diaadtantage.  flat  'MaidoBiBS,  being  jui- 
Inrally  of  an  isipatient,  Aarf  idispasbaon,  graar  vaiynneasy.at 
«D  long  a.delsy.  Besides,  hie  Ifaad  only  b  ifaw^psowiona  left 
•fiv  Us  anii^,  and  tthe  <i}ieciaBS  grenr.ewvy day  atiDBgarffagr^ie 
«cUBtioBof  liashisnppIiBS.  Ae^theiefare  .oattad  a .apnooil^of 
war,  rto  deiiberate^whethar  he  shattU  .gifia  battlB.  Artabaans, 
a  peiaon  of  stngokr  merit  .-and  igveat  eaqperienee,  .was  .of 
opiBion,  that  they  ahonld  not  haaard  almtde,  bat  tbat  "diay 
ahonld  .setife  ondar  te-wnUs  of  Thebes;  while  "the  enemy, 
finrmed  of  YavioBS  troops,  and  subject  to  di&rant  ileadeaB, 
woald  destroy  each  otbsr  by  fheixTarioas  dissensiana,  ^ir Blight 
be  pardy  conrapted  to  gwe  np  ."the  oaJiiBiBn  caoae.  9BUs 
opiBian  was  the  moat  reasoBiftda?  hot  Maodoatns,  spBned/on 
by  bis  nsfarai  impetoofllty,  and  weaaad  .wilb  n  psBtnssted  war, 
fosaitod  to  engage,  nor.had  the  vest  ooacage  to  contiBdiat.hui 
sesohition.  The  vesidt,  theaalbie,  .was^  that  they  ahoold  gire 
batde  the  nest  day. 

This  being.vesolved  on  the  side  of  Peraia,  the  iSreehs  srare 
not  less  prepared  fer  the  rcagagameBt ;  fiar  they  had;  heeni  se- 
cvetIyjqi|iriaedtlmBi|^t  befiwe,  by  AleiJUMkr*  lling^nf  .'Ma- 
cedon,  of  the  result  of  the  Persian  councils.  Paosanias,'  thane- 
^fiwe,  (faeicoaMuaidar  ki:  chief,  gave  oaders  to  hia  army  to-pre- 
qMselfaeBsselfes  for  battle ;  and,  dsawing  up  his  fomos^-phioad 
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ikm  Aiheakai  on  tiie  rigU,  at  being  hettnrfiNi^liaiiitBdwiAt&e 
Benkoi  Blaiiiirar  of  figiitiiig^  9mA  toshed  witk  totmm  raocdsi^ 
Wbeiii^  it  ww  feir  or  pnideiice  tliat  8tigg«8ted  tins  chAiigs 
to  t&e  geiiiHral,  Umb  AtbeaiaiiB  took  tiie  po<t  of  Iioiimir  witb 
esottatioii ;  botfaiBg  wafei  heud  VBong  them  Imt  ttmtati  exi^ 
hAttBtAwA  to  bvaTery^  attd  m  steady  resdtitioA  te  co&qMr  imt 
fan.  B«t  Maidoiiius,  hearing  of  this  atoemtioii  in  the  Ai^ 
pontkm  of  tiie  Grecian  anny,  made  an  alteiilion  also  m  his 
e#n.  TUs  abo  onoe  more  lamtaoed  ia  diang^  kk  liie  dfapo- 
flition  of  the  Greeks;  fay  this  changing  and  te^angteg  the  or- 
der of  batde,  notinng  ftrther  was  done  fiir  tiiat  day^ 

At  night  tile  Greeks  lidd  a  connoU  of  war»  in  whidb  it  was 
iwoked,  tint  they  sfaonld  decamp  from  tiieff  {wesent  aitnaltiM, 
mid  maroh  to  anotfier  more  conveaienify  situated  Ibr  watea. 
As  tfaeir  remond  was  perfohned  in  the  night,  mnch  diMtder  - 
ensued ;  asHl  in  tbs morning,  Mardonms,  peteeivingttem  seat- 
teied  >o^er  tin  plain,  supposed  tiuit  they  were  flying,  mtiier 
Ota^  tetiwting;  he  therefore  reselwd  to  poime  wMi  Mb 
w9iole  amy.    The  Oredcs,  percehong  his  design,  soon  col- 
lected thsir  scattered  forces,  wU^  the  daiteess  had  dis- 
persed bnt  not  intimidated,  and  haltiiq^  near  the  littie  city  ^ 
Fbtasa,  there  determined  to  irait  tiie  -shoA  of  tiwir  pnrsoers. 
Hie  Insrbarian  forces  soon  came  iq>  to  the  engagement,  iritii 
their  accnatomed  howling,  expecting  rather  to  phmd^  than  to 
%bt    The  LaeedemonianB,  who  closed  tsp  the  rear  of  the 
€hee«n  army,  were  the  first  who  supported  tiie  shock  of  tlie 
jmmilHate.    lley  were,  in  some'measnre,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  tile  annyby  dm  obetinacy  of  one  (rf*  their  own  regimenia, 
wbo  considered  thdr  retreat  as  contrary  to  tihe  Mob  df  Spartan 
discipline ;  bnt,  still  consisting  id  a  fendriaMe  body  of  men, 
tliey  #ere  in  a  cq>acity  of  making  head  against  the  invaders. 
GoSecting  tiiemsehes,  therefore,  into  a  phalanx,  they  stood 
impenetrable  and*  inmioveaUe  to   aH   the   assante  of  tiie 
enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  treops,  who  were  ^prifeed 
«f  the  attack,  qmMf  tunaed  back,  faoi  order  to  assist  their  d- 
lles;  but  the  Greeks,  who  were  in  Persian  pay,  to  tiie  nnm- 
tar  of  im  tibrasand,  intercepted  their  retam^  Tfans  ilie 
battfe  was  divided  into  two,  and  fboght  witii  great  aiidenr  tn 
vmioPCspMrtsoftiieiield.    Bnt  notlang  coidd  resisi  the  weight 
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of  the  Spartan  pludanx,  who,  after  some  time,  broke  in  npon 
the  Persian  forces,  and  put  them  into  disorder.  In  this  ta« 
molt,  Miffdonius,  attempting  to  destroy  the  order  of  battle, 
and  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  was  killed  by  Aim- 
nestas,  a  Spartan,  and  soon  after  all  his  army  betook  them- 
selves to  flight  The  other  Greek  troops  soon  followed  the 
brave  exami^  set  them  by  Sparta,  and  the  rout  became  ge- 
neral. Artabazos,  who  commanded  a  body  of  forty  thousand 
Persians,  fled  with  them  towards  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
rest  fortified  themselves  in  their  camp  wjth  wood^i  ramparts. 
There  they  were  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  who  were  not 
well  skilled  in  that  part  of  war ;  but  the  Athenians  soon  came 
up  to  their  assistance,  and  easily  effected  a  breach  in  this 
hasty  rampart.  It  was  then  that  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy 
was  indiscriminate  and  terrible.  Of  all  the  Persian  army  that 
had  taken  refuge  there,  not  four  thousand  men  escaped. 
Above  an  hundred  thousand  men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and 
the  conquerors,  willing  to  rid  their  countiy  at  once  of  their 
temble  invaders,  refused  to  give  quarter.  Thus  ended  the 
Perstan  invasions  of  Greece,  nor  ever  after  was  the  Persian 
army  seen  to  cross  the  Hellespont. 

llie  carnage  being  at  last  over,  the  Greeks  buried  their 
dead,  which  at  most  did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand  men ; 
and  soon  after,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
they  caused  a  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  the  general  ex- 
pense, which  they  placed  in  his  temple  at  Olympia.  It  was  now 
that  the  first  ftineral  games  and  fimeral  orations  were  invented. 
They  w^e  meant  to  serve,  not  only  as  monuments  of  honour  to 
.the  dead,  bat  as  incitements  to  glory  to  the  living.  The 
names  of  ttie  several  nations  of  Greece,  that  were  present  in 
the  ei^gement,  were  engraven  on  the  right  side  of  the  pe- 
destal of  the  statue  that  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter ;  the  Spar- 
tans first,  the  Athenians  next,  and  all  the  rest  in  order. 

While  success  attended  the  Grecian  arms  by  land,  they 
were  not  less  fortunate  at  sea.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  after  the  defeat  at  Salamis,  vrintered  at  Cumse,  and 
in  the  iipring  moved  to  Samos,  both  to  guard  and  awe  the 
coasts  of  Asia.  The  Grecians,  in  the  mean  while,  were 
refitting  their  ships  at  j£gina;  and,  being  importuned  by  the 
Samians,  they  put  to  sea,  under  the  conduct  of  Leotyohides 
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the  Spariati  and  XaDthippus  the  Athenian.  The  Penians, 
apprized  of  their  approach,  and  having  long  experienced  their 
own  inferiority,  would  not  venture  to  oppose  them  at  sea,  but 
drew  up  their  ships  upon  land  at  Mycale,  a  promontory  of 
Ionia,  where  they  fortified  them  widi  a  wall  and  a  deep  trench, 
while  they  were  also  protected  by  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
foot,  under  the  command  of  Tigranes.  This,  however,  did 
not  deter  the  Greeks  firom  venturing  to  attadc  them.  Leo* 
tychides,  having  endeavoured  to  make  Ao  lonians  reyolt» 
landed  his  forces,  and  the  next  day  prepared  for  the  assault. 
He  drew  up  his  army  in  two  bodies;  the  one,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  kept  the  plain,  whilst  ttie 
other,  of  Lacedaemonians,  marched  over  the  hills  and  preci- 
pices to  ^in  the  highest  ground.  The  battle  being  joined, 
great  courage  and  resolution  was  shown  on  hoik  sides,  and  the 
fortune  of  the  day  continued  for  a  long  time  in  suspense.  The 
defection  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  in  Hie  Persian  army  turned 
the  fate  of  the  battle ;  the  Persians  were  soon  routed,  and 
pursued  with  great  slaughter  to  their  very  tents.  The  Athe^ 
nians  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  field  before  the 
Lacedaemonians  could  come  up  to  their  assistance;  so  &at  aQ 
the  share  these  had  in  the  action  was  to  disperse  some  Persian 
troops,  which  were  attempting  to  make  a  regular  retreat,  soon 
after  their  ramparts  were  forced,  and  all  their  .vessels  burnt : 
8o  that  nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  victory  at 
Mycale.  Tigranes,  the  Persian  general,  and  forty  thousand 
moD  of  his  army,  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  fleet  was 
destroyed;  and  of  the  great  army  brought  into  Europe 
by  Xerxes,  scarcely  one  man  remained  to  carry  back  the 
tidings. 

'  The  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  that 
of  Mycale  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  But  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  it  is  universally  a£Brmed,  that  the  victory  of 
Platsda  was  known  at  Mycale  before  the  battle  began,  though 
it  is  a  passage  of  several  days  from  one  place  to  the  other. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  Leotychides  framed  the  report  to 
encourage  his  army,  and  incite  them  to  emulate  their  asso* 
ciates  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  i 

During  these  misfortunes,  Xerxes,  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  all,  lay  at  Sardis,  expecting  the  event  of  his  expedition. 
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But  mess^igen  earning  every  hour,  loaded  widi  the  news  of 
some  fatal  disaster,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  he  retired  farther  into  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to 
drown  in  luxury  and  riot  the  uneasy  reflections  of  his  success^ 
less  ambition.  To  the  want  of  success  abroad  was  added  the 
contempt  of  his  subjects  at  home ;  and  this  brought  on  a  train 
of  treasons,  insurrections,  sacrilege,  murder,  incest,  and  cru- 
elty ;  so  that  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  as  scandalous  as 
the  first  part  of  it  had  been  unfortunate. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set  sail  to- 
wards the  H^espont,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
bridges  which  Xerxes  had  built  over  that  strait ;  but  finding 
them  already  destroyed  by  the  tempestuous  weather,  Uiey 
returned  home.  From  thb  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted 
firbm  the  Persians,  and  having  entered  into  the  general  con- 
federacy, most  o(  them  preserved  their  liberty  during  the  time 
that  empire  sohsisted. 

The  treasures  which  the  Persians  had  brought  into  Greece 
were  very  great,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  defeat,  became 
a  prey  to  the  conquerors.  From  this  period  the  Greeks  begaft 
to  lose  their  spirit  of  hardy  and  laborious  virtue,  and  to  adofvt 
the  refined  indolence  and  captious  petulance,  and  the  booad- 
less  love  of  pleasure,  which  extreme  wealth  is  ev^  known  le 
produce.  The  former  equality  of  the  people  now  began  to 
be  broken,  and  while  one  part  of  the  iidiabitants  rioted  at 
opulence  and  luxury,  another  was  seen  pimng  in  want  and 
despair.  It  was  in  vain  that  philosophy  reared  its  head  te 
stop  these  calamities;  its  vcnce  reaches  but  to  a  few;  the  pi&tt 
and  the  little  vulgar  are  equally  deaf  to  its  dictates.  From 
this  tune  we  are  to  view  a  different  picture ;  and,  instead  of  e 
breve  and  rdfaied  people,  confederatisg  against  tyra&iiy,  we 
are  to  behold  an  enervated  and  factious  populace,  a  corrupt, 
ation,  and  weaUi  alone  making  distiifectum. 
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VBOlf    THE   VIOTORY    AT   MYGALS    TO    THB  BB61MN11f« 
OP  THB  PBIiOPOliNBSIAN   WAR. 

No  ioonsr  weie  the  Greeks  freed  firom  the  *P*  ^  •ju'  Qf^n^ 
pieheiisioiii  of  a  foreign  invasion,  than  they  began  '  ^'^' 
to  entertain  jeaLonsies  of  each  other.  Indeed,  these  petfy 
animoflities  had  all  along  sabsisted  among  them,  but  they  weie 
kept  under  by  the  sense  of  general  danger.  As  this  collection 
of  i«pnblics  was  composed  of  states  entiiely  <iia«inilfti'  in 
manners,  interasts,  and  indkiationa,  it  was  no  way  surprisinjp 
to  find  its  parts  ever  at  variance  with  each  other.  The  ^t 
masks  of  j^oosy,  upon  the  destraction  of  the  Persian  anny, 
ednbited  theauelves  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans. 
Hie  one  a  refined,  ambitious  stale,  unwilling  to  admit  a  tope- 
rior  in  the  general  confederacy :  the  other  a  hardy,  unpolished 
face,  which  could  never  think  of  admitting,  a  feeble  staie  as  an 
eqnaL  The  Athenians,  with  their  families,  being  returned  to 
Aeir  own  country,  began  to  tfaink  of  lebuilding  the  city,  whish 
had  been  almost  destroyed  during  the  Persian  war.  As  eveiy 
new  foundation  aims  at  improTing  the  old,  diey  laid  a  plan  Of 
stiengtbesting  and  extending  their  waOs,  and  grang  their  eity 
at  once  more  liagnificence  and  security.  This  was  but  mi- 
taraL  However,  the  Lacedsemontans  conceived  a  jealousy  at 
dis  afidertakiBg,  and  began  to  think,  that  Athens,  firom  bebg 
nMsCsesa  of  the  seas,  would  soon  attempt  usurping  all  authmiljr 
upon  land*  They  therefoie  sent  an  embassy  to  tfie  Athenians, 
to  dissuade  tfiem  fipom  this  underti&ing;  giving  as  an  osten- 
sible reason,  the  danger  such  fortifications  would  be  of  to  Ae 
general  eonfederacy,  if  they  should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Peiuians.  Has  message  at  first  appeared  reasonable,  and 
the  Athenians  put  an  immediate  stop  to  their  undertaking ; 
but  Themistodes,  who,  smce  the  batde  of  Salamis,  continued 
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to  guide  in  the  assemblies  of  Aihens,  easily  saw  througli  the 
pretext,  and  advised  the  council  to  meet  ttieir  dissimulation 
with  similar  address.  He  therefore  answered  the  Spartan 
ambassadors,  that  the  Athenians  would  soon  send  an  embassy 
to  Lacedsemoo,  in  which  they  would  fuDy  satisfy  all  their 
scruples.  Having  thus  gained  time,  he  procured  himself  to  be 
elected  for  &at  important  negociation,  and  took  care  to  draw 
out  the  treaty  by  studied  delays.  He  had  previously  desired 
that  his  colleagues  should  follow  one  after  another,  and  st31 
he  alleged  at  Lacedaemon,  that  lie  only  waited  for  their  arrival 
to  detennine  the  affair  at  a  single  audience.  During  all  this 
time  the  work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  flie  utmost 
vigour  and  industry :  the  women  and  children,  strangers  and 
slaves,  were  all  employed  in  it,  nor  was  it  interrupted  for  a 
single  day.  It  was  in  vain  that  ihe  Spartans  complained  of 
this  procedure ;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  urged  Themistocles  to 
hasten  his  business;  he  stedfastly  denied  the  fact,  and  en- 
treated them  not  to  give  any  credit  to  loose  and  idle  reports. 
He  desired  ihej  would  send  again,  and  inquire  into  flie  truth 
of  the  matter ;  and  at  the  same  time  advised  the  Athenians  to 
detain  the  Spartan  envoys  until  he  and  his  colleagues  should 
return.  At  last,  finding  all  his  pretences  for  delay  exhausted, 
he  boldly  demanded  an  audience,  and  knowing  that  the  work 
was  finished,  he  no  longer  kept  on  the  masL  He  then  in- 
formed the  Spartans,  in  full  council,  that  Athens  was  now  in 
a  condition  to  keep  out  an  enemy,  whether  foreign  or  do- 
mestic. That  what  his  countrymen  had  done  was  conformable 
both  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  common  interest  of  Greece. 
Every  city  had  a  right  to  consult  for  its  own  safety,  without 
submitting  to  the  advice  or  control  of  its  neighbours.  That 
what  had  been  done  was  entirely  in  consequence  of  his 
advice :  and,  in  short,  that  whatever  injury  they  offered  him, 
they  must  expect  it  would  be  returned  upon  their  own  ambas- 
sadors, who  "w&e  still  detained  at  Athens.  These  declarations 
extremely  displeased  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but,  either  sensible 
of  their  truth,  or  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  they 
dissembled  their  resentment;  and  the  ambassadors  on  both 
sides,  having  all  suitable  honours  paid  them,  returned  to  their 
respective  cities.  Themistocles  was  received  with  as  muA 
joy  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  if  he  had  returned  from  triumph ; 
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and  he  was  of  a  disposition  to.  feel  those  honours  widi  the 
highest  delight 

Haying  thus  taken  proper  precautions  for  securing  the  city, 
his  next  core  was  to  strengthen  the  port,  and  form  an  harbour 
at  once  spacious  and  secure.  He  likewise  obtained  a  decree, 
that  every  year  they  should  build  twenty  vessels,  to  continue 
and  augment  their  force  by  sea;  and,  in  order  to  engage  the 
greater  number  of  workmen  and  sailors  to  resort  to  Athens, 
he  caused  particular  privileges  and  immunities  to  be  granted 
to  them.  His  design  was  to  render  Athens  a  maritime  city; 
in  which  he  followed  a  very  dififerent  system  of  politics  from 
their  former  governors,  who  bent  all  their  efforts  to  alie- 
nate the  minds  of  the  people  from  commerce  and  naval 
affairs. 

But  as  success  in  one  part  is  apt  to  lead  on  to  designs  still 
more  extensive,  Themistocles  was  willing  to  outstep  the 
bounds  of  justice  in  the  prosecution  of  his  daiUng  objects. 
He  even  formed  a  plan  of  supplanting  Sparta,  and  making 
A&ens  the  unrivalled  mistress  of  Ghreece. '  On  a  certain  day, 
therefore,  he  declared,  in  a  fidl  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
he  had  a  very  important  design  to  propose,  but  which  could 
not  be  communicated  to  the  public,  as  the  execution  required 
secrecy  and  dispatch.  He  therefore  desired  they  would  ap- 
point a  person  to  whom  he  might  ^qplain  himself,  one  whose 
jodgment  might  direct,  and  whose  authority  might  confirm  him 
inhifltdesignc  It  wa»  not  easy  to  miss  the  wisest  and  the 
best  man  of  the  state,,  and  Aristides  was  unanimously  chosen 
by  the  whde  assembly,  as  the  properest  person  to  weigh  the 
justice  as  well  as  the  utility  of  the  proposal.  Themistocles, 
theiefofe,  taking  him  aside,  told  him,  that  the  design  he  had 
conceived  was  to  bum  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the 
Grecian  states,  which  then  lay  in  a  neighbouring  port,  and 
thus  procure  Athens  an  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 
Aristides,  inwardly  displeased  at  the  proposal,  made  no 
answer,  but  returning  to  ibe  assembly  informed  them,  tiM 
nothing  eould  be  moie  advantageous  to  Athens  than  what 
Themistocles  proposed,  but  that  nothing  could  be  more  un** 
jut.  The  people,  still  possessed  of  a  share  of  remaiouig 
virtue^  unanimously  declined  the  proposal,  without  knowing 
iti  contents^  and  confeited  the  surname  of  "  Jusf  upon 
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Ariflitides ;  a  title  still  the  more  flattering,  as  he  had  so  well 
deserved  it. 

Thus  Athens,  being  restored  to  peace  and  seeuiitj,  once 
more  began  to  apply  to  those  arts  that  adorn  life  and  secure 
freedom.  Tiie  people  began  to  assome  a  greater  share  in  the 
government  of  the  state  than  they  had  hitherto  aspired  at,  and 
steps  were  every  day  taken  to  render  the  constitation  entirely 
popular.  Aristides  perceived  this,  and  justly  dreaded  Ae 
consequences  of  a  democratic  government ;  he  therefore  pro- 
cured a  decree,  that  the  archons,  who  were  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  state,  should  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from  all 
ranks  of  the  Athenians  without  distinction.  Thus,  by  indulg- 
ing the  citizens  in  a  part  of  their  wishes,  he  secured  a  legal 
subordination  among  the  whole. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Ghredans,  encouraged  by  their  fcmner 
victories,  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  to  deKver  their  confederates, 
who  still  groaned  beneatli  the  Persian  yoke.  Pansamas  com- 
manded the  Spartan  fleet,  while  Axistides,  and  Cimon,  the 
son  of  Miltiades,  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  fleets  of 
Athens.  This  was  the  first  time  the  latter,  who  was  yet  very 
young,  was  placed  in  a  sphere  for  the  exfaflntion  of  his  virtues. 
He  had  formerly  suflbred  himself  to  be  imprisoned  till  be 
cotdd  pay  his  father's  fine ;  and  Hb  piety  upon  that  occasioti 
gave  tiie  most  favourable  presage  of  his  future  greatness^ 
When  set  at  liberty,  his  services  in  war  soon  became  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  it  was  seen  that  he  acted  with  the  courage  of  his 
father,  the  judgment  of  Themistocles,.  and  with  more  sincerity 
than  either.  The  ingenuous  openness  of  his  temper  being 
easily  Seen,  he  was  opposed  in  the  state  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  craft  and  subtiety  of  Themistocles,  and  thus  advanced  to 
the  lughest  employments,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Under 
these  commanders  the  allied  fleet  first  directed  their  cevrse  to 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they  restored  all  the  cities  to  their 
liberty ;  then,  steering  towards  the  Hellespont,  they  attacked 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  of  which  tiiey  made  themselves  mas- 
ters, and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were 
of  the  richest  and  most  considerable  families  of  Persia. 

The  success  of  this  ei^edition  was  not  more  flatteringfj^ 
tfie  Greeks  than  in  the  eiid  prejudieiRl  to  them.  A«deluge^f 
wealth  pouring  io,  corraptedthe  simplicity,  and  tainted  the 
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of  efntj  rank  of  people*    The  At]ieiiiaii8»  afaready 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  politeneis  and  effeminacy^  concealed 
llieir  diange  for  « tone  4  but  it  soon  broke  out  among  the 
8partan8>  and  Paasonias  himself,  tlieir  commander,  was  the 
first  who  was  infected  with  the  contagion*    Being  natorally  of 
an  haughty  and  imperious  temper,  and  still  more  impressed 
wilh  the  {^oomy  ansterity  of  Sparta,  he  set  no  bonnds  to  his 
mnlffCHm ;  he  treated  his  officers,  and  even  the  confederate 
gesmels,  with  sev^ty,  arrogance,  and  disdam ;  and  so  much 
sfienated  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  forsaken  by 
fdl  the  confederates,  who  put  themselves  under  the  command 
and  protection  of  Aristides  and  Cim<m.    This  haaghty  and 
impolitic  condnct  was  the  means  of  transferring  die  sove* 
reignty  of  the  sea  from  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  Athenians  f 
it  gave  a  bias  to  the  scale  of  Ihe  Athenian  power,  which  no 
anbseqnent  effort  of  the  Spartans  could  possibly  counteract. 
Aristides  and  Cimon  had  ever  preserved  an  evenness  of  con* 
daet;  afeble,  courteous,  and  obliging,  they  tempered  their 
antherity  with  mildness,  and  won,  by  their  gentle  manners, 
audi  as  they  could  not  engage  by  thehr  b^iefits.    An  opposi- 
tkm  so  mortif)Fmg  could  not  but  be  displeasing  to  Pausanias.^ 
It  was  in  vain  diat  he  attempted  to  keep  up  his  authority  by 
pride  and  ostentation ;  his  importance  sunk  with  his  unpopu* 
larxty ;  and  he  became  contemptible,  even  to  those  that  still 
acknowledged  his  command. 

Periiaps  it  was  from  fliese  motives  that  he  resolved  to  saori- 
fioe  his  country  to  his  ambition,  and  give  up  to  the  Persians  a 
state,  where  he  could  no  longer  expect  to  dictate.  Be  this  as 
it  wiU,  he  made  overtures  for  gaining  the  favour  of  Xeixes ; 
and,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  at  die  court  of  that  mo* 
nardi,  he  suffered  some  of  his  more  exalted  prisoners  to  make 
liKir  escape  by  night  These  prisoners  were  commissioned 
with  letters  to  XerKes>  wherein  he  offered  to  detivw  up  Sparta 
and  all  Omeoe,  on  condition  that  he  would  give  him  his 
dingfater  in  marriage*  Xeixes  readily  hearkened  to  the  pro^ 
pesal,  and  referred  him  to  Artabazus,  his  governor,  to  concert 
measures  with  him  for  puttmg  it  in  execution.  He  also  fur- 
irished  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed 
among  meh  of  the  Grecian  states  as  would  join  in  the  con- 
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How  long  tfab  treaty  contmaed  secret,  we  are  not  toU^  hvA 
it  was  discovered  at  Sparta  before  it  cotdd  be  pat  in  ctKeootion^ 
and  Pausanias  was  ordered  home  to  talce  Us  trial  foK  the  of- 
fence. The  proofs^  however,  against  him,  were  not  sufficftMit 
for  conviction,  as  the  Ephori  had  made  it  a  role  nevei'to  ogn* 
vict  a  man  but  upon  the  plainest  evidence.  But  his  command 
was  taken  firom  him,  and  he  retired,  still  meditating  revengOf 
and  the  destruction  of  his  country.  It  was  not  long,  however^ 
before  he  received  a  second  summons  to  appear  before  the 
Ephori,  for  firesh  crimes ;  and  a  number  of  his  own  slaves 
were  found  to  depose  against  him.  Still,  however,  he  had  the 
fortune  to  come  off;  the  mildness  of  the  Spartan  laws,  and 
the  authority  of  his  regal  office,  which  he  still  possessed,  coi^ 
spiring  to  protect  him. 

Pausanias,  having  in  this  manner  twice  escaped  the  justice 
of  his  country,  would  not,  however,  abandon  his  base  projects^ 
or  sacrifice  his  resentment  to  his  safety.  Immediately  upon 
his  being  acquitted,  he  returned  to  the  sea  coasts,  without  any 
authority  from  the  state,  and  still  continued  to  carry  on  his 
correspondence  with  Artabazus.  He  now  acted  with  sudi 
little  reserve,  that  his  conduct  was  known  to  the  Ephori,  and 
they  only  wanted  information  to  convict  him.  While  they 
were  thus  perplexed  for  want  of  evidence,  a  certain  slave,  who 
was  called  the  Argilian,  cleared  their  doubts,  and  came  with 
proofs  which  could  not  be  resisted.  This  man  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Pausanias  to  carry  a  letter  to  Artabazus,  and  he 
accordingly  prepared  himself  for  the  expedition;  but,  reflect* 
iug  that  many  of  Ids  feUow  slaves  had  been. sent  on  similar 
messages,  and  seeing  none  of  them  return,  he  was  induced  to 
open  the  packet  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  there  he  dis- 
covered the  mystery,  and  his  own  danger.  It  seems  that  Pau- 
sanias and  the  Persian  governor  had  agreed  to  put  to  death  all 
the  messengers  they  mutually  sent  to  each  other  as  soon  as 
their  letters  were  delivered,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility 
left  of  tracing  out  or  discovering  the  correspondenpe.  This 
letter  he  delivered  to  the  Ephori,  who  were  now  convince^ 
that  Pausanias  was  guilty ;  but,  for  a  more  thorough  c<»ifinna<- 
tion,  they  were  willing  to  have  it  from  himself.  For  this  pur^ 
pose,  they  contrived  that  the  slave  should  take  saoctuaiy  in 
tjie  temple  of  Neptune,  as  for  safety  and  protection,  and  uj»r 
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der  a  furetBiice  of  supplicaliiig  the  deity  for  the  infidelity  he 
had  Gommitted.  The  instant  Pansanias  was  infoimed  of  his 
abtye's  behaYiour,  he  hastened  to  t|ie  temple  to  inquire  the 
reason ;  where  the  slaye  informed  him,  that>  having  opened 
this  letter,  he  found  the  contents  fatal  to  himself,  and  there- 
fore took  this  method  of  averting  the  danger.  Pausanias,  inr 
stead  of  denying  the  fact,  endeavoured  rather  to  pacify  the 
sbve,  and  {Hromised  him  a  large  reward  to  bribe  his  future  se- 
Ofecy.  But  during  this  interview,  the  Ephori  had  privately 
posted  persons  to  oveihear  the  ccmversation,  and  they  soon 
cKvnlged  his  guilt.  The  moment,  therefore,  he  was  return^ 
to  the  city,  the  Ephori  resolved  to  seize  him,  and  from  ihe 
aspect  of  one  of  these  magistrates  he  plainly  perceived  his 
danger :  lie  therefore  flew  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  and  got  thither  before  his  pursuers  could  overtake 
him.  As  the  religion  of  the  state  would  not  permit  his  being 
taken  forcibly  from  thence,  the  people  stopped  up  the  entrance 
with  great  stones,  and,  tearing  off  the  roof,  left  him  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  After  a  short  stay,  he  was 
starved  to  deadi :  and  in  this  miserable  manner  died  the  ge- 
neral, who  had  led  on  the  victorious  troops  to  the  field  of 
Platssa. 

The  fate  of  Pausanias  soon  after  involved  that  of  Themis- 
tocles,  who  had  some  time  before  been  banished,  and  lived  ia 
great  esteem  at  Argos.  A  passionate  thirst  of  glory,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  command  arbitrarily  over  the  citizens,  had 
made  him  very  odious  at  Athens.  He  had  built  near  his  house 
a  temple  in  honour  of  Diana,  under  this  title,  **  To  Diana,  the 
Goddess  of  Good  Counsel ;"  as  hinting  his  own  counsek  upon 
several  important  occasions,  and  thus  tacitly  reproaching  his 
fdlow  citizens  of  having  forgotten  them.  This,  though  a  small 
offence,  was  sufficient  to  expel  him  from  so  fluctuating  and 
jealous  a  state  as  that  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  now  accused  of 
having  participated  in,  and  having  been  privy  to,  the  designs 
of  Pausanias.  In  fact  Pausanias  had  communicated  to  him  all 
Ins  designs,  but  Themistocles  had  rejected  his  proposals  with 
the  utmost  indignation.  But  then  he  concealed  Us  enterprizes, 
either  *^"^"y  it  base  to  betray  the  secrets  trusted  to  his  con* 
fidenoe,  or  imftgipipg  it  impossible  for  such  dangerous  and  ill- 
o<moerted  schemes  to  take  effect.  Be  this  as  it  wiU,  upon  the 
downfal  of  Pausanias,  it  appeared  that  a  correspondence  had 
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been  cairied  on  between  them,  and  tike  Lacednmonum  de- 
clared tkemsekes  his  amrasen  before  the  assembly  of  die  peo* 
pie  of  Adiens.    Saoh  of  the  citizens  as  had  long  either  en** 
tied  or  feared  Theniistocles>  now  joined  in  the  general  accu- 
sation, and  urged  his  death  with  great  acrimony.    Aristides 
alone,  who  had  long  been  his  open  opposer^  refused  to  join 
them  in  this  base  confederacy  against  him,  and  rejected  so 
mean  an  opportmiity  of  levenge,  being  as  little  inclined  to  de- 
fight  in  the  misfoitones  of  his  adversary,  as  he  had  b^re 
been  to  envy  lus  successes.    It  was  in  vain  that  Themistodes 
answered  by  letters  to  the  calumnies  laid  against  him ;  it  was 
in  Tain  that  h^  idleged,  that  a  mind  like  his,  disdaining  slaveiy 
at  home,  could  think  of  wiping  for  it  in  exile;  the  people,  too 
strongly  wrought  upon  by  his  accusers,  sent  persons  to  seize 
and  bring  him  before  the  council  of  Gtreece.    Fortunately, 
however,  he  had  timely  notice  of  their  design,  and  went  to 
take  refuge  m  the  island  of  Cknrcyra;  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  had  formerly  done  signal  services.     FVom  thence  he 
fled  to  Epirus,  and  finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the  Athe* 
nians,  grown  at  length  desperate,  he  fled  to  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossiansy  for  refuge.    There  he  first  practised  all  the 
abject  arts  of  a  man  obliged  to  sue  to  a  tyrant  for  succour. 
He  had,  upon  a  former  occasion,  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting the  Athenians  from  granting  aid  to  this  monarch,  and 
this  was  now  severely  remembered  against  him.    Admetus 
was  from  home  at  the  time  Themistodes  came  to  implore  pro- 
tection ;  and,  upon  his  return^  he  was  surprised  to  iiiid  his  old 
adversary,  who  had  come  to  put  himself  under  his  protection. 
As  soon  as  the  king  appeared,  Themistodes  took  that  mo- 
narch's young  son  in  his  arms,  and,  seating  himself  amidst  the 
household  g^s,  informed  him  of  the  cause  of  his  amral^  and 
Implored  his  clemency  and  protection.    Admetus,  surprised 
and  moved  with  compassion  at  seeing  the  greatest  man  of 
Greece  an  humble  suppliant  at  his  feet,  raised  him  immediately 
from  the  ground,  and  promised  him  protection.    Aoeordinglyt 
when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  came  to  demand  him» 
he  refused  absolutely  to  deliver  up  a  person  who  had  made  his 
palace  an  asylum,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  it  would  alford  him 
safety  and  protection.    Thus  continuing  to  spend  the  dose  of 
life  in  indolence  and  retirement,  having  learned  to  pardon  and 
despise  the  mgratitude  of  has  counti^y  he  expected  at  least 
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tii^  forgireiieM.     But  the  Athetuans  and  Lacedasmonians 
irt>ald  not  sofTer  him  to  live  in  peace,  and  still  insisted  on 
having  him  delivered  op.    In  tins  exigence^  as  the  king  found 
Umself  nnable  to  proteet  his  illustrious  gnest,  he  resolved  to 
promote  his  escape*     He  was   therefore  pat  on  board  a 
merchant  ship,  which  was  sailing  to  Ionia,  and  his  quality  con- 
cealed with  tlie  ntmost  precaatlon.   A  storm  having  carried  the 
ship  near  the  island  of  Nax/)8,  liien  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians, the  imminent  danger  he  was  in  of  falling  into  thehr 
hands  compelled  him  to  discover  himself  to  the  pilot,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  steer  for  Asia ;  where,  arriving  at  CumsB, 
a  city  of  iEolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  he  was  from  thence  sent  nnder 
a  strong  guard,  and  in  one  of  those  covered  chariots  in  which 
the  Persians  were  accustomed  to  convey  their  wives,  to  the 
court  of  Sardis. 

When  the  unfortunate  exile  was  arrived  at  the  pcdace  of  the 
voluptuous  monarch  of  the  country,  he  waited  on  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  requesting  as  a  Grecian  stranger  to  have  per- 
mission to  speak  with  the  king.    The  offic-er  informed  him  of 
a  ceremony,  which  he  knew  was  insupportable  to  some  Greeks, 
but  wi&ottt  which  none  were  allowed  that  honour :  this  was  to 
fUl  prostrate  before  the  Persian  monarch,  and  to  worship  him 
as  the  living  image  of  the  gods  on  earth.    Themistocles,  who 
was  never  scrupulous  of  the  means  of  obtaining  what  he  sought, 
promised  to  comply,  and  falling  on  his  face  before  the  king, 
in  flie  Persian  manner,  declared  his  name,  his  country,  and 
misfortunes.      **  I  have  done,"   cried  he,    **  my  ungrateful 
country  services  more  than  once,  and  I  am  now  come  to  offer 
those  services  to  you.    My  life  is  in  your  hands :  you  may  now 
exert  your  clemency,  or  display  your  vengeance :  by  the  former 
you  will  preserve  a  faithful  suppliant ;  by  the  latter  you  wiH 
destroy  the  greatest  enemy  to  Greece.'*    The  king  made  him 
M  answer  at  diis  audience,  though  he  was  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  his  eloquence  and  intrepidity ;  but  he  soon  gave  a 
loose  to  his  joy  for  the  event.      He  told  his  courtiers,  that  he 
<^nsidered  the  arrival  of  Themistocles  as  a  very  happy  inci* 
detot,  and  wished  that  his  enemies  would  for  ever  pursue  the 
0^e  destructive  methods  of  banishing  from  among  them  the 
good  and  wise.  His  joys  were  even  continued  in  a  dream.  At 
kiight  he  was  seen  to  start  from  his  sleep,  and  three  times  te 
cry  out,  **  I  have  got  Themislodes,  the  Athenian."    He  even 
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gave  bun  three  cities  for  his  sapport,  and  had  him  mttotaiaed 
in  the  utmost  afflneoce  and  splendom*.  It  is  said»  that  aneb 
was  his  favour  at  the  Persian  court,  and  so  greatwas  the  con- 
sideration in  which  he  was  held  by  all  ranks  of  mankmdy  that^ 
one  day  at  table,  he  was  heard  to  cry  out  to  his  wife  and 
children  that  were  placed  there,  "  Children,  we  should  have 
been  certainly  ruined,  if  we  had  not  been  formerly  undone." 

In  this  manner  he  lived  in  affluence  and  contented  slavorjr^ 
until  the  king  began  to  think  of  employing  his  talenta  in  sendU 
ing']him  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Athens.    Aldioagh 
Themistocles  professed  himself  an  open  enemy  to  that  stato» 
yet  he  still  harboured  a  latent  affection  for  it,  which  no  resent- 
ment could  remove.    The  consciousness  that  he  should  be  in- 
strumental in  overturning  a  city  which  bad  been  made  to  flou- 
rish by  his  counsels,  gave  him  inexpressible  pain.     He  found 
himself  at  last  unable  to  sustain  ike  conflict  between  his  gra- 
titude to  the  king  and  his  love  to  his  country ;  and,  therefore, 
resolved|upon  dying,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  from  faia 
perplexity.    He  therefore  prepared  a  solemn  saciifice,  to 
which  he  invited  all  his  friends,  when,  after  embracing  them 
all,  and  taking  a  last  farewell,  he  swallowed  poison,  which  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  life.    He  died  at  Magnesia,  aged  threescore 
and  five  years,  the  greatest  part  of  wldch  he  had  spent  in  the 
intrigues  and  bustles  of  active  employment     Themistocles 
seemed  to  unite  in  himself  all  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Greek  character ;  sagacious,  eloquent,  and  brave,  yet  unprin- 
cipled, artful,  and  mercenary,  with  too  many  virtues  ever  to 
be  mentioned  as  a  despicable  character,  and  too  many  defeots 
ever  to  be  considered  as  a  good  one. 

In  the  mean  time,  wlule  Themistocles  was  thus  become  the 
sport  of  fortune,  the  just  Aristides  attempted  a  noUer  patli  to 
glory.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  command  of 
Greece  had  passed  from  Sparta  to  the  Athenians ;  and  it  was 
agreed  among  the  body  of  the  states,  that  their  common  trea* 
sure,  for  carrying  on  the  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  lodged 
in  ike  island  of  Delos,  under  the  custody  of  a  man  of  a  clear 
head  and  an  uncorrupt  heart.  The  great  question,  tlierefere^ 
was,  where  to  find  a  man  to  be  trusted  with  so  important  a 
charge,  and  stedfastly  known  to  prefer  the  public  interest  to 
Ids  own.  In  this  general  disquisition,  all  parties  at  last  cast 
their  eyes  on  Aristides,  of  whom  Themistocles  used  jestingly 
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4o  wjy  that  he  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  itrMg  box, 
in  kee[Mng  safely  what  was  conunitted  to  Jiif  chaxge. 

The  oondnet  of  Aristides  in  his  discharge  of  this  doty,  only 
aerved  to  confiim  die  great  opiaion  mankind  had  formed  <^ 
Us  integrity.  He  presided  over  the  lieasary  with  the  caie  of 
ft  fathsr  over  Us  feouly,  and  the  oaulaon  of  a  miser  over  what 
he  Bolds  dearer  than  life.  No  man  complained  of  his  ad* 
ministration,  and  no  part  of  the  public,  money  was  exhaosted 
in  vain.  He,  who  thns  contributed  to  make  government  rich, 
was  himself  very  poor;  and  so  far  was  he  firom  being  ashamed 
of  poverty,  Aat  he  considered  it  as  glorious  to  him  as  all  the 
.victories  he  had  won.  It  happened,  upon  a  certain  occasion, 
that  Callias,  an  intimate  friend  and  relation  of  Aristides,  was 
sommoned  brfore  the  judges  for  some  offence ;  and  one  of 
the  chief  ol^ectiims  alleged  against  him  was,  that,  while  he 
roUed  in  aflEluence  and  luxury,  he  suffered  his  friend  and  rela- 
tion, Aristides,  to  remain  in  poverty  and  want.  Upon  this 
occasion  Aristides  was  called  upon,  when  it  appeared  that 
CaUias  had  often  offered  to  share  his  fortune  with  him,  but 
that  he  declined  the  benefit ;  asserting,  that  he  .only  might  be 
said  to  want,  who  permitted  his  applies  to  transgress  the 
hounds  of  his  income;  and  that  he,  who  could  dispense 
with  a  few  things,  thns  rendered  himself  more  like  the  gods, 
that  want  for  nothing. 

In  this  manner  he  lived,  just  in  his  public,  and  independent 
in  his  private  capacity.  His  house  was  a  public  sdiool  for 
virtue,  and  was  open  to  aD  young  Athenians,  who  sought  wis- 
dom, or  were  ambitious  of.power.  He  gave  them  flie  kindest 
reception,  heard  fliem  widi  patience,  instructed  them  with  &- 
miliarity,  and  endeavoured,  above  att  things,  to  .give  them  a 
just  value  for  themselves.  Among  the  rest  of  his  discq>les, 
Cimon,  who  afterwards  made  such  a  distinguished  figure  in 
the  slate,  was  one  of  the  foremost 

History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  or  place  of  his 
death ;  but  it  pays  the  most  glorious  testimony  to  his  disin- 
terested character,  *in  teUing  us,  that  he,  who  had  the  absolute 
disposal  of  all  the  public  treasures,  died  poor.  It  is  even  as- 
serted, tint  he  did  not  leave  money  enough  behind  him  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  foneral,  but  that  the  government  was 
obliged  to  bear  the  charge  of  it,  add  to  maintain  his  family. 
His  daughters  were  married,  and  his  sou  subsisted  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  publie :  and  toaie  of  his  gmoAMUiaetk  were  mp* 
ported  by  «  pension,  equal  to  timi  wkicii  snck  roeeiwd  as  had 
been  victorious  at  the  Olympk  games.  But  the  gveateat 
honour  which  his  crantrymen  paid  to  his  memory  was  in 
giving  Urn  the  title  of  Just»  a  obEUfaeter  ftr  superior  to  all  tte 
empty  titles  of  wisdom  or  conquest;  sinoe  foxfone  ov  aeeideai 
may  confer  wiidom  or  valonr,  but  the  virtues  of  morality  sve 
solely  of  our  own  mafcing. 

Athens  beiii^  in  this  manner  deprived,  of  the  counsels  and 
mtegrity  of  her  two  greatest  magistnutes,  room  was  now  made 
for  younger  ambiti<m^  to  stap  forward;  and  Cimon,  the  son  c£ 
Mihiades,  pronrilsed  to  act  his  part  with  dignity  and  honom; 
Cimon  had  spent  his  youth  in  excesses,  firom  the  bad  e&et  of 
which  it  was  thought  no  effort  coaU  extricate  him.  When  he 
first  offered  to  gain  public  finrour,  he  was  so^  ill  received  by  the 
people^  prsfndiced  against  ban  fqt  his  fbimer  f oUies,  that  he 
suffered  the  most  omel  neg^t.  But,  thmigh  he  was  poa- 
aessed  of  courage  and  abilities,  ha  began  to  bgr  aside  ail 
thoughts  of  pobUc  vespeat,  baiag  contenled  with  humUer  satis- 
facti<His«  But  Azistides  peroeiving  that  the  dissolute  turn  of 
mind  was  united  with  many  great  qudifications,  he  inspimd 
him  with  fresh  hopes,  and  persuaded,  him  oncemoie  to  mnaw^ 
the  onset.  He  now,  thereCore,  entirely  changed  Useondaot, 
and,  laying  aside  his  juvenile  follies,  aimed  at  nothing  but 
what  was  great  and  noble.  Tfaas.he.fceeanie  not  infierior  to 
M iltiades  in  courage,  or  to  Themistodes  in  prudence,  and 
was  not  fax  surpassed  by  Aristides  in  integrity. 

The  first  etzpedition  of  any  note,  to  tbe  command  of  whish 
Cimon  was  appointed,  was  of  the  flelet  deathmd  to  aesnr  Ike 
^  Astatic  seas.  When  ha  was  anived  at  Garia,  bH  the  Choaaian 
cities  upon  the  sea-coast  immediately  canm  over  to  him«;  and 
the  rest,  which  were  garrisoned  by  the  Persians,  were  tahen 
by  storm.  Thus,  by  his  condnet,  as  wcU  as  fay  his  intelligenasy 
the  whole  country  from  lenia  to  Pamphjlia  deelaeed  against 
the  power  of  Persia,  and  joined  in  the  assodaiion  mA 
Greece. 

The  capture  of  the  city  of  Eion  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Boges  was  govemior,  who  held  it  Ar 
his  master,  the  king  of  Persia,  widi  a  firm  lesolistien  to  save 
iti  m  perish  in  its  fall.  It  was  in  his  power  to  have  eapitn- 
latedwith  the  beriegers^  and  Gimon  had  often  ofiered  him 
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vwy  •^TimHijoatm  tenas;  bitt»  prafeRuif  hk  botiow  to  his 
Mfbfy,  lie  deeliaed  all  tvea^,  and  defended  his  itetum  with 
kwcttdible  fury*  till  he  fomid  it  no  Imger  poflsible  to  oonthnie 
htt  defenee.  Being  at  last  in  the  utmost  want  of  proTisions, 
he  threw  all  his  treasues  from  the  walls  into  the  rirer  Stry<> 
noB,  alter  whic^  killing  his  wife  and  duldren*  he  laid  than 
upon  a  pile,  whieh  he  had  eieoted  for  thai  puipoae»  and  then 
setting  fire  to  the  whole,  radied  and  expired  in  the  midst  of 
the  tames. 

From  theoee  Cimon  repaired  to  Seyms,  an  island  inhahiled 
by  a  set  of  piratical  Pelasgi  and  Dolopians.  Ha;f  ing  attacked 
and  dispersed  these  banditti,  he  planted  some  Athenian  cdo- 
mes  idong  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  sea;  the  trade  of  which 
was  now  laid  open  to  the  Greeks.  He  next  earried  the  arme 
«f  Groeoe  into  Enboea,  where  he  proeored  the  aflianoe  of  the 
Caiystiaas,  on  terms  <^  his  own  iNn^Msing.  He  now  reduced 
Naxos  to  obedience ;  bat,  haying  found  the  inhabitants  tokj 
•bstinalie  md  refirB6toa7,  be  judged  it  proper  to  defnire  them 
of  their  fiseedem.  Tins  is  tli^  first  instanee  in  which  any  de* 
pendent  city  was  endared,  without  the  conounrence  of  the 
CMfediBiacy.  But  sneh  sibretches  of  power  soon  became  com* 
mon  to  all  the  leading  states  in  Greece.  The  Athenians  had 
uaposed  taxes  on  mai^  of  the  colonies,  and  ef  the  cities  and 
islands  that  had  been  conquered.  These  taxes  the  peopls 
submitted  to  with  much  reluctance ;  and,  wheneter  they  saw 
a  pvomiaing  opportan^,  they  were  sure  to  reydt.  Hence 
was  afforded  a  plea»  for  the  first  Gredan  general  that  might 
overcome  sudi  a  people,  to  rob  them  of  their  li^ertjr. 

Cimon,  thus  proceeding  fimn  one  conquest  to  another^  was 
at  last  infcrmed,  that  the  whole  Persian  fleet  was  anchored  at 
tfie  month  of  Aie  river  I^urymidon,  where  they  expected  a  re«> 
infoieement  of  ^ps  from  Phoenicia,  and  thnefere  delSNcred 
an  engasoment  till  then.  The  Athenian  general,  however, 
lesolved,  if  possSde,  to  prevent  this  junction,  and  ranged  his 
gaUi^s  in  sncb  a  posture  as  to  prevent  it,  and  yet  compel  the 
enemy  to  an  engagemmit.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Persian 
fleet  Miired  fturlher  up  the  month  oi  the  river,  the  Athenians 
aljll  pursued  them  up  the  stream,  until  they  wero  oUigcd  te 
paepare  fiar  battie.  The  Persiana,  hairing  the  auperioiilif  of  a 
hundred  sail,  maintained  the  conflict  for  seme  time  with  gneat 
intrepidity ;  but,  being  at  last  forced  on  shore,  they  who  came 
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int  duew  themselves  upon  Imd,  leaving  their  empty  vesself 
to  die  enemy.  Thus,  besideiB  what  were  sunk,  the  Athenians 
took  above  two  handled  ships ;  and»  following  their  blow  npon 
land»  the  Greek  soldiers,  jumping  from  their  ships,  and  settiaag 
up  a  shont,  ran  furiously  tipon  the  enemy,  who  sustained  the 
frst  shock  with  great  resolution.  But,  at  length,  the  Grecian 
valour  sunnounted  the  enemy's  desperation ;  a  total  rout  of 
the  Persians  ensued,  numbers  were  made  prisoners,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  plunder  seized,  which  was  found  in  their 
tents.  Thus  the  Greeks  obtained  a  double  victory  by  sea  and 
land  upon  the  same  occasion. 

Cimon,  having  returned  successful  from  ttns  expedition,  re- 
solved to  expend  those  treasures,  which  he  had  taken  in  war, 
in  beautifying  and  adorning  his  native  city.  A  taste  for  ar^- 
tecture  had  for  some  time  been  gaining  ground  in  Greece,  and 
the  Athenians  gave  the  world  examples  in  this  art,  that  sur- 
pass aD  others  to  this  very  day.  Victories  so  very  humiliating 
to  the  pride  of  Persia,  induced  that  empire  at  last  to  think  of 
peace ;  and,  after  some  time,  a  treaty  was  conchided,  in  which 
the  terms  were  very  honourable  on  the  side  of  Greece.  It 
was  stipulated,  that  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  should  be  left 
in  quiet  enjoym^it  of  their  liberty,  and  that  both  the  land  and 
sea  forces  of  the  Persians  should  be  kept  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  Grecian  seas,  as  not  to  create  the  smallest  suspicion. 
Thus  entirely  ended  the  Persian  war,  which  had  kept  the 
Grecian  states  united,  and  called  all  their  abilities  into  exer- 
tion ;  from  that  time  forward,  those  enmities,  which  were  dis- 
sipated upon  the  common  foe,  began  to  be  turned  upon  each 
other:  the  Grreeks  lost  all  warlike  spirit  in  petty  jealousies, 
and,  entirely  softened  by  the  refinements  and  luxuries  <^ 
peace,  prepared  themselves  for  submission  to  the  first  mvader 
of  their  freedom. 

About  this  time  the  study  of  philosophy  was  carried  firom 
Ionia  to  Athens,  by  Athenagoras  tha  Clazomenian.  Poetry 
was,  at  the  same  time,  cultivated  by^imonides,  Vof  the  island 
of  Ceos,  who  sung  the  exploits  of  his  country  ^  a  style  be- 
coming their  yalour.  His  writings,  however,  have  not  had 
merit  enough  to  preserve  them  from  oblivion ;  and  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  mankind  never  sufier  any  work  to  be  lost,  which 
tends  to  make  them  more  wise  or  happy. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PROM   THE    PEACE   WITH    PERSIA    TO    THE    PEACE    OP 

NICIAS. 

The  state  of  Athens,  being  tliiis,  in  a  g^eat  measure,  freed 
from  it&  fears  of  a  foreign  enemy,  began  to  cherish  intestine 
animosities,  and  its  citizens  iabonred  with  every  art  to  sup- 
plant each  other  in  aimmg  at  places  of  trust  and  authority. 
Besides  Cimon,  who,  by  general  consent,  had  been  appointed 
to  conduct  the  fleet  and  army,  others  endeayoured  to  take  the 
lead  at  home,  and  to  goTem  with  less  hazard  the  operations 
of  the  state.  The  foremost  in  this  attempt  was  Pericles,  who 
was  much  younger  than  Cimon,  and  of  a  quite  diflerent  cha- 
racter. Pericles  was  descended  from  the  greatest  and  most 
ilhistrious  families  of  Afliens :  his  father,  jflTantippus,  defeated 
the  Persians  at  Mycale ;  and  his  mother,  Agarista,  was  niece 
to  CalKsAenes,  who  expelled  the  tyrants^  and  established  a 
popular  government  in  Athens.  He  had  early  thoughts  of 
rising  in  the  state,  and  took  lessons  from  Anaxi^oras,  in  the 
phalosopby  of  nature.  He  studied  politics  with  great  assiduity, 
but  particularly  devoted  himself  to  eloquence,  which,  in  a 
popular  state,  he  considered  as  the  fountain  of  all  promotion. 
His^^dies  were  crowned  with  success ;  the  poets,  his  con- 
tempihuries,  affirm  that  his  eloquence  was  so  powerfrd,  that, 
like  thunder,  he  shook  and  astonished  aU  Greece.  He  had 
the  art  of  uniting  force  and  beauty ;  there  was  no  resisting 
the  strengdi  of  his  arguments,  or  the  sweetness  of  his  delivery. 
Thucydides,  his  great  opponent,  was  often  heard  to  say,  that, 
though  he  had  often  overthrown  him,  the  power  of  his  per- 
suasion was  such,  that  the  audience  could  never  perceive  him 


To  this  eloquence  he  added  9iao  a  tfiorough  insight  into 
human  nature,  as  well  as  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
position of  his  auditors.     It  was  a  constant  saying  witii  him  to 
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bimself,  **  Remember,  Pericles,  thou  art  going  to  speak  to  men 
born  in  the  arms  of  liberty,  and  do  thoa  take  care  to  flatty  them 
in  their  roling  passion."  He  resembled  the  tyrant  Pisistratus, 
not  only  in  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  but  the  features  of  his^ 
face,  and  his  whole  air  and  manner.  To  these  natural  and 
acquired  graces  he'  added  those  of  fortune ;  he  was  veiy  rich, 
and  had  an  extensive  alliance  with  all  the  most  poweifiil  fin 
inilies  of  the  state. 

The  death  of  Aristides,  the  banishment  of  Themistocles, 
and  the  absence  of  Cimon,  gave  opportunities  to  his  growing 
loiBbttion,  Yet  he  at  first  canoealed  ^  designs  with  the  wMt 
^wtiQiw  reserve,  tilL  S«dipg  ^  people  growing  move  and 
mora  in  his  inteiest^  be  set  himself  at  their  hea4,  and  opposed 
the  principal  men  of  the  state  widi  gieat  appewmoe  of  disinr^ 
tevcisted  virtue.  He  chief  obstacle  to  hiff  rise  was  Cimon, 
whbae  candour  and  Uberality  had  gained  him  a  numerous  party 
of  ^11  ranks  and  denominations.  In  <^po8ition  to  him»  Peri- 
cles called  in  popular  assiit<mee;  and,  by  expending  the^ 
public  money  in  bribes,  laigessea.  and  olher  distribiitums,  he 
easily  gtdned  the  multitude  to  espouse  his  interests. 

Thus  having  laid  a  secure  foundation  in  populaiity,  he  next 
atrock  at  the  council  of  the  Areopagus^  composed  of  the  most 
respectablepersonsgf  all  Athens;  md,  by  tho  assistaqoe  of  one 
S^faialtes,  another  popubr  champion,  he  drew  away  most 
oajttsea  from  the  cogniaanoe  of  that  court,  and  brou^t  the 
^hole  order  into  contempt.  In  this  manner,  wbile  Cimon  ww 
pennitted  to  conduct  the  war  abroad,  he  managed  all  the  siqp* 
I^es  at  home ;  and,  as  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  Cimon  at  a 
distance,  be  took  care  to  provide  Um  with  a  sufficiency  of  fq* 
reign  employment.  P 

In  Ais  state  of  parties  at  Athens,  an  insmrreetioA  of  Ibe 
Helot»,  or  liacedmmoiiian  slaves,  gave  an  oi^rtunity  of 
trying  the  strength  of  either.  These  men,  who  had,  far  se^ 
yeral  centuries,  gvoaMd  under  tlie  yoke  of  Gf>pression,  and 
had  been  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  rising,  meiely  by  the  inr 
fluenoe  of  an  uigust  prejudiee,  at  last  took  up  arms  againsft 
their  masters,  and  threatened  no  less  than  the  destructian  of 
the  Spartaa  stfrte*  In  this  extrmqity  the  Laoedseanonians  sent 
to  Athens  to  implofe  sneoour ;  but  this  was  ofifHNwd  by  £phi* 
^Uea,  who  daslarod,  Iftal  it  wonU  be  no  way  advisable  to  as- 
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rist  theniy  or  to  make  a  rival  city  powerful  by  their  i 
Oo  the  other  h«iid»  Cimon  espoiued  the  cause  of  Sparta,  de^ 
daring,  that  it  was  weak  and  inconsisteDt  to  maim  the  Grecian 
eonfederacy^  by  snflbring  one  of  its  members  to  be  tamely 
Wpped  away.  His  opinion  for  this  time  prevailed :  he  was 
permitted  to  march  forth,  at  the  head  of  a  nnmerons  body,  to 
tiieir  relief,  and  the  insorrection  was  quelled  at  their  approach. 
Bnt,  shortly  after,  the  mischief  broke  out  afresh.  The  Helots 
possessed  tfiemselves  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Ithome,  and  the 
Spartans  again  petitioned*  for  Athenian  assistanoe*  It  was 
now  that  the  party  of  Pericles  was  found  to  prevail,  and  the 
Lacedsemonians  were  refused  a  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands. Thns  left  to  finish  the  war  with  their  insurgent  slaves 
in  the  best  manner  they  could,  after  besieging  Ithome,  vrinch 
held  out  for  ten  years,  they  at  last  became  masters  of  it,  spar- 
ing the  lives  of  those  who  defended  it,  vpon  condition  of  leav- 
ing Peloponnesus  ever  after. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  reftisal  on  the  side  of  Athens,  and 
some  indigmties  said  to  have  been  received  from  the  Lacedss- 
monians>  revived  a  jealousy  that  had  long  subsisted  between 
these  rind  states,  which  continued  thenceforward  to  operate 
with  greater  or  mote  diminished  influenoe,  until  both  were  ut- 
terly unable  to  withstand  the  smallest  eflbrts  of  foreign  in- 
vasion. 

The  first  instance  the  Athenians  gave  of  their  resentment 
was  to  banish  Cimon,  who  had  been  a  favourer  of  the  Spartan 
cause,  for  ten  years,  firom  Ae  city.  They  next  dissolved  their 
dKance  with  Sparta,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  the  professed  enemies  of  the  former.  The  slaves  of' 
Ithome  were  also  taken  under  Athenian  protection,  and  set- 
tled with  their  families  at  Naupactus.  All  the  privileges  of 
Spartan  subjects  were  demanded  in  behidf  of  flie  Athenians 
residing  in  Laceda&mon ;  and  sill  the  benefits  of  the  Spartan 
laws,  in  behalf  of  their  own  dependent  cities.  But  what 
contributed  to  widen  the  iMreach  still  more,  the  city  of  Megan, 
revokii^  from  its  alliance  with  Sparta,  was  protected  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Athenians :  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  oC' 
an  inveterate  hatred,  which  ^ided  in  the  mutual  destruction 
of  both  states. 

The  chief  motive  to  this  insolent  and  treacherous  conduct 
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of  the  Atibenians  was  the  high  tone  of  superiority  which  they 
had  assumed  ever  since  the  victory  of  Plataea.  That  victory 
had  raised  them  to  the  same  national  eminence  with  the  La- 
cedeemonians.  Their  ideas  tof  grandeur  and  rank  had,  from 
that  period,  been  fostering.  It  was  not,  in  their  opinion, 
sufficient  that  they  were  accounted  equal  to  the  Spartans ;  they 
must  needs  be  looked  upon  as  their  superiors.  They  therefore 
call  themselves  the  "  Protectors  of  Greece :"  they  desire  that 
the  convention  of  the  state  shall  be  held  at  Athens ;  and  de- 
termine to  avenge  the .  slightest  afiront  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

As  in  all  beginning  enmities,  several  treaties  were  entered 
into,  and  several  leagues  concluded  on  both  sides,  till  at  last 
they  came  to  a  formal  rupture.  Two  pitched  battles  between 
the  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  in  which  either  side  was  alter- 
nately victorious,  sounded  the  alarm.  Another  followed  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at  Tanagra,  in  which  Ci- 
mon,  forgetting  the  injury  he  had  sustained  from  his  country, 
came  to  its  assistance ;  but  the  Athenians  suffered  a  defeat. 
A  month  or  two  after,  another  engagement  happened,  and  the 
Athenians  were  in  their  turn  victorious.  The  conduct  of  Ci- 
mon  again  restored  him  to  public  favour ;  he  was  recalled  from 
J>anishment, .  in  which  he  had  spent  five  years ;  and  it  was  Pe* 
ricles,  his  rival,  who^t  proposed  the  decree. 

The  first  use  Cimon  made  of  his  return  was  to  reconcile 
'the  two  rival  states  to  each  other ;  and  this  was  so  far  effected 
•outwardly,  that  a  truce  for  five  years  was  concluded  between 
them.  This  led  the  way  to  exerting  the  power  of  the  state 
upon  a  more  distant  enemy.  By  his  advice,  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  sail  was  manned,  and  destined,  under  his  command, 
to  conquer  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He  quickly  sailed,  overran 
the  island,  and  laid  siege  to  Citium.  Here,  being  either 
wounded  by  the  defendants,  or  wasted  by  sickness,  he  began 
io  perceive  the  approaches  of  dissolution ;  but,  still  mindful  of 
his  duty,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  conceal  his  death,  until 
their  schemes  were  crowned  with  success.  They  obeyed  with 
.  secrecy  and  success.  Thirty  days  after  he  was  dead,  the  army, 
which  still  supposed  itself  under  his  command,  gained  a  signal 
victory ;  thus  he  died  not  only  in  the  arms  of  conquest,  but 
gained  battles  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  his  name.     With  Ci- 
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nioii^  in  a  great  measure,  expired  the  spirit  of  gloiy  in  Athens. 
As  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  the  most  successful  of  the  Gre- 
cian heroes.  Such  was  the  terror  of  the  P^sians  at  his  nam^ 
that  they  universally  deserted  th^  sea  coasts,  and  would  not 
come  within  four  hundred  furlongs  of  the  place  where  he  could 
possibly  be  expected. 

Pericles  being  now,  by  the  death  of  Cimon,  freed  fix)m  a 
potent  rival,  set  himself  to  complete  the  work  of  ambition 
which  he  had  begun ;  and,  by  dividing  the  conquered  lands, 
amusing  the  people  with  shows,  and  adorning  the  city  with 
public  buildings,  he  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  Aiat  he  might  be'  said  to  have  attained  a  mo- 
narchical power  in  Athens.  He  found  means  to  maintain,  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  a  great  number  of  poor  citizens,  by 
putting  them  on  board  the  iBeet,  consisting  of  threescore  ships, 
which  he  fitted  out  every  year.  He  planted  several  colonies 
in  the  many  places  which  had  lately  submitted  to  Ath^is.  By 
this  he  cleared  the  city  of  a  great  number  of  idle  ][>ersons,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  disturb  the  government,  and  were,  at  the 
same  time,  unable  to  subsist.  But  the  public  buildings,  which 
he  raised,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  subsist  to  this  day,  are 
sufficient  to  endear  his  name  to  posterity.  It  is  surprising, 
that  in  a  city  not  noted  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitt^ts,  and 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  of  his  administration,*  such 
laborious,  expensive,  and  magnificent  works  could  be  per- 
formed. All  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
were  exhausted  in  his  designs ;  and  what  still  remain^  continue 
to  this  hour  as  inimitable  models  of  perfection.  To  efiect  these 
great  works,  he,  in  some  measure,  had  recourse  to  injustice, 
and  availed  himself  of  those  treasures  which  had  been  supplied 
by  Greece  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Persia,  and  which, 
having  been  lodged  at  Delos,  he  had  address  enough  to  get 
transported  to  Athens,  where  he  expended  them  in  securing 
his  own  power  by  all  the  arts  of  popularity.  By  these  means 
Athens  became  so  much  admired  and  envied  by  her  neigh- 
bours, that  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  ''  Ornament;"  and 
when  it  was  urged,  that  the  common  treasure  was  squandered 
awdy  in  these  works  of  show,  Pericles  answered,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  were  not  accountable  to  any  for  their  conduct ; 
for  they  had  the  best  right  to  die  treasures  of  the  confederated 
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states,  who  took  the  greatest  eare  to  defend  them.  He  added^ 
tfnt  it  was  fit  that  ingeinoas  artisans  shoold  have  their  shaie  of 
tlie  public  money,  since  there  was  still  enough  left  for  carrying 
on  the  war. 

lliese  were  rather  the  argoments  of  power  than  persnasion/ 
of  a  man  already  in  possession,  than  willing,  apon  just  grounds^ 
to  lelinquish  what  he  claimed.  It  was  seen,  not  oidy  by  the 
wiser  citizens,  b<it  by  aU  the  states  of  Greece,  that  he  was 
daily  striding  into  power,  and  that  he  wonld>  as  Pisbtratns 
had  done  before,  make  the  people  the  fabricators  of  theur  owai 
chains.  For  remedying  this  growing  eyil,  the  heads  of  the 
city  opposed  Thucydides  to  his  growing  power,  and  attempted 
to  restrain  his.  career  by  opposing  eloquence  to  popularity. 

Thucydides  was  brother-in*law  to  Cimon,  and  had  displayed 
his  wisdom  on  numberless  occasions.  He  was  not  possessed 
of  the  military  talents  of  Us  rival,  but  his  eloquence  gave  him 
a  very  powerful  ii^uence  over  the  people.  As  he  never  left 
the  city,  he  still  combated  Pericles  in  all  his  measures,  and 
for  a  while  brought  down  the  ambition  of  his  rival  to  the 
standard  of  reason. 

But  his  efforts  could  not  long  avail  against  the  persuasive 
power  and  corrupt  influence  of  his  opponent.  Pericles  eveiy 
day  gained  new  ground,  till  he  at  last  found  himself  possessed 
of  the  whole  authority  of  the  state.  It  was  then  that  he  began 
to  change  his  behaviour,  and,  from  acting  the  fawning  and 
humble  suppliant,  he  assumed  the  haughty  airs  of  royalty. 
He  now  no  longer  submitted  himself  to  the  caprice  of  the 
people,  but  changed  the  democratic  state  of  Athens  into  a 
kind  of  monarchy,  without  departing,  however,  from  the  pub* 
lie  good.  He  woidd  sometimes  indeed  win  his  fellow  citizens 
over  to  his  will ;  but,  at  other  times,  when  he  found  them  ob- 
stinate, he  would  in  a  manner  compel  them  to  consult  their 
own  interests.  Thus,  between  power  and  peiauasion,  public 
proftision  and  private  economy,  political  falsehood  and  private 
integrity,  Pericles  became  the  principal  ruler  at  Athens,  Mid 
all  such  as  were  his  enemies  became  the  enemies  of  the 
stete. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondored,  that  this  prosperous  and  mag- 
nificent state  of  Athens  was  not  a  little  displeasing  to  the  rival 
stetes  of  Greece,  especially  as  its  state  of  splendour  was,  in 
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ftbme  txMAure,  f&tmeA  from  their  eoDtributioiu,  The  Spai^ 
tttts,  particiilatij,  stiU  oentiiiiied  to  regard  this  growing  city 
whh  Mvj^  and  soon  showed  their  displeasure,  by  refusing  to 
send  deputies  to  Athens,  to  ootisult  about  repairing  the  temple 
diat  had  been  burnt  down  during  the  wars  with  Persia.  The 
sucoesses  of  Pericles,  against  the  enemy  in  Thrace,  still  more 
increased  thenr  uneasiness ;  and  particularly  when  sidling  round 
Peloponnesus  with  an  hundred  ships,  he  protected  the  allied 
of  Greece,  and  granted  their  cities  all  they  diought  fit  to  ask 
him.  These  successes  raised  the  indignation  of  Sparta,  while 
they  intoxicated  Athens  with  ideas  of  ambition,  and  opened 
new  inlets  for  meditating  conquest.  The  citizens  now  began 
to  talk  of  attempts  upon  Egypt,  of  attacking  the  maritime 
proTinces  of  Persia,  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily,  and  of 
extending  Aeir  conquests  from  Italy  to  Carthage.  These 
were  views  beyond  their  power,  and  that  rather  marked  their 
pride,  than  their  ability  or  wisdom. 

An  expedition  against  Samoft,  in  favour  of  the  Milesians, 
who  had  craved  their  assistance,  was  the  beginning  of  this 
rupture,  which  never  after  was  closed  up.  It  is  pretended, 
that  Pericles  fomented  Oaaa  war  to  please  a  famous  courtezan 
named  Aspasia,  of  whom  he  was  particularly  enamoured. 
After  several  events  and  battles,  not  worth  the  regard  of  his- 
tory, Pericles  besieged  the  capital  of  Samos  with  tortoises  and 
battering  rams,  which  was  the  first  time  these  military  engines 
had  been  employed  in  sieges.  The  Samians,  after  sustaining 
a  nine  montlui'  siege,  surrendered.  Pericles  razed  their  walls, 
dispossessed  them  of  their  ships,  and  demanded  immense  sums 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Flushed  with  this  success, 
he  returned  to  Athens,  buried  all  those  who  had  lost  their  Gves 
in  the  .siege  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  and  pronounced 
dieh:  funeral  oration. 

A  rupture  now  between  the  Athenians  and  ^^ 

Lacedfemonians  seemed  inevitable.  Pericles,  *  '  oW2. 
therefore  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  rival  state,  advised 
that  aid  shodld  be  sent  to  the  people  6f  Corcyra,  whom  the 
Corinthians,  assisted  by  the  Lacedeemonians,  had  invaded. 

As  the  quarrel  between  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians 
gave  rise  to  the  great  Peloponnesian  war,  which  soon  after 
invohned  alt  Greece,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  give  a  slight  ac- 
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count  of  its  original.  Epidamnos  was  a  colony  of  the  C4»i^- 
reans,  irhich^  growing  first  rich,  and  soon  after  factions,  ba- 
nished the  chief  of  her  citiz^is.  The  exiles  joining  with  the 
Illjnrians,  brought  the  Epidamnians  so  low,  that  they  wero 
obliged  to  send  to  Corcyra,  their  parent  city,  for  assistanoe. 
The  Corcyreans  rejecting  their  request,  they  had  recourse  to 
Corinth;  and  giving  themselves  up  to  that  state,  were  taken 
under  its  protection.  This,  howeyer,  the  Corcyreans  began 
to  resent,  and,  having  been  remiss  in  affording  assistance  them- 
selves, resolved  to  punish  such  as  should' offer  any,  A  rupture 
took  place  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  some  na* 
val  engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  Corcyreans,  being 
worsted,  had  recourse,  as  has  been  already  observed,  to  the 
Athenians  for  support,  who  sent  some  naval  succours,  which, 
however,  proved  of  no  great  efficacy  in  their  defence. 

From  this  war  arose  another ;  for  Potid?^,  a  city  belonging 
to  Athens,  declaring  for  Corinth,  these  two  states,  fr<»n  being 
accessaries,  became  principals,  and  drew  their  forces  into  the 
field  near  Potidasa,  where  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Atfae* 
nians  had  the  victory.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  Socrates 
saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  his  pupil;  and,- after  the  battle 
was  over,  procured  him  the  prize  of  valour,  which  he  himself 
had  more  justly  earned.  The  dty  of  Potidsea  was  soon  after 
besieged,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  and  the  Corinthiana 
complained  to  the  states  of  Greece  against  the  Athenians,  as 
having  infringed  the  article  of  peace.  The  Lacedflemoniaos, 
in  particular,  admitted  them  to  an  audience,  where  the  depu- 
ties of  Corinth  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  into  a  sense  of  their 
danger  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  Athens ;  and  threatened, 
if  left  unprotected,  to  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  a 
power  strong  enough  to  grant  them  protecticm  and  safety. 
After  hearing  what  the  Athenians  had  to  reply,  the  Spartans 
came  to  a  close  debate  among  themselves,  wherein  it  was 
universally  agreed  that  the  Athenians  were  the  aggressors, 
and  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  just  sense  of  their  duly. 
But  the  dispute  was,  whether  war  should  be  immediately  de- 
clared against  them,  or  remonstrances  made  to  bring  them  to 
reason.  Archidamus,  one  of  their  kings,  a  man  of  prudence 
and  temper,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  wei^  not  at  this  time  a 
match  for  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from 
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into  a  fbov^fless  imd  improyideat  w«r.  But  Stkene- 
bddes,  one  of  the  Efriiori,  urged. the  contrary^  alleging,  that 
when  once  they  had  received  an  kgoiy,  they  ought  not  to  de*  , 
liberate,  bat  that  revenge  shoald  follow  insult.  Accordingly  a 
war  was  declared*  and  all  the  confederates  were  made  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  resolution* 

War  bemg  thus  resolved  upon,  in  order  to  give  a  colour  of 
justice  to  their  designs,  the  Lacedaemonians  began  by  sending 
ambassadors  to  Athens ;  and,  while  they  made  preparations  for 
acting  with  vigour,  still  kept  up  a  show  of  seeking  redress  by 
treaty.  Th^  required  of  the  Athenians  the  expulsion  of  s<»ne 
who  had  profoned  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Cylon  from  their 
atj ;  they  demanded  that  the  siege  of  Potidada  should  be 
raised,  and  that  the  Athenians  should  cease  to  infringe  upon 
the  liberties  of  Greece. 

Pericles  now  saw,  that,  as  he  had  led  the  Athenians  into  a 
war,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  inspire  them  with  courage 
to  prosecute  it  with  vigour.  He  showed  his  countrymen,  that 
even  trifles,  extorted  from  them  with  an  air  of  command,  were 
in  themselves  a  sufficient  ground  for  war;  that  they  might 
promise  themselves  a  considerable  share  of  success  from  tte 
division  in  the  confederated  councils  of  thek  opponents ;  that 
they  had  shipping  to  invade  their  enemy's  coasts,  and  their 
city,  being  well  fortified,  could  not  easily  be  taken  by  land. 
He  concluded  with  telling  them  the  absolute  necessity  there 
was  for  war ;  and  that  the  more  cheerfully  they  undertook  it, 
the  easier  it  would  be  to  bring.it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  That 
the  greatest  honours  had  generally  recurred  to  their  state  from 
the  greatest  extremities;  that  this  should  serve  to  animate 
them  in  its  defence,  so  as  to  transmit  it  with  undiminished  ho- 
nour to  posterity.  The  people,  giddy,  fond  of  change,  and 
unterrified  by  distant  dangers,  readily  came  into  his  opinion ; 
and,  to  give  some  colour  to  their  proceedings,  returned  evasive 
answers  to  the  Spartan  demand ;  and  concluded  with  asserting, 
that  tbey  desired  to  adjust  all  differences  by  treaty,  as  unwilling 
to  begin  a  war;  but,  in  case  of  danger,  they  would  defend 
themselves  with  desperate  resolution. 

Thus  the  people,  from  their  love  of  change,  entered  hastily 
into  the  war,  but  Pericles  was  personally  interested  in  its  de» 
daration.     He  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  state,  and  knew 
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dMt  a  time  of  peace  was  die  ottiy  bpportimhy  in  wUeli  he 
eonid  be  called  opoti  to  i^ttle  his  accounts.  It  is  said  ihmi 
Akibiades,  bis  aepbew,  fleeing  him  one  day  teiy  pensive,  and 
demanding  the  reason,  was  answered,  that  he  was  considering 
how  to  make  up  his  accounts,  *'  You  had  better/'  said  he, 
'*  consider  how  to  avoid  being  accountable***  Beside  (his, 
P^ieies>  finding  no  happiness  in  domestic  society,  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  allaremenls  of  his  mistress  Aspasia,  whose  wit 
and  vivacity  had  captivated  all  the  poets  mid  philosophers  of 
the  age,  Socrates  himself  not  excepted.  She  was  inclined  to 
oppose  the  Spartan  state ;  and  he,  in  some  measure,  ia 
thought  to  have  acquiesced  in  her  advice. 

War  being  thus  resolved  on,  on  every  side,  the  first  dawn 
of  success  seemed  to  offer  in  favour  of  Athens ;  the  city  of 
Plat»a,  that  had  lately  declared  for  them,  was  surprised  by 
three  hundred  Thebans,  who  were  let  in  by  a  party  of  the 
town  that  joined  in  the  conspiracy.  But  a  part  of  the  citiasens, 
that  had  espoused  the  opposite  mterests,  falling  upon  them  in 
the  night,  killed  a  part,  and  took  two  hundred  prisoners,  who, 
a  little  time  after,  were  put  to  death.  The  Athenians,  as  soon 
as  the  news  was  brought  of  this  action,  sent  succours  and  pro* 
visions  thither,  and  cleared  the  city  of  all  persons  who  were 
incapable  of  bearing  arms.  From  this  time  all  Oteece  a^ 
peared  in  motion ;  eveiy  part  of  it  took  a  side  in  the  common 
quarrel,  except  a  few  states,  who  continued  neuter  tin  they 
should  see  the  event  of  die  war.  The  majority  were  for  the 
Lacedesmonians,  as  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  es- 
poused their  interests  with  ardour.  On  their  side  were  ranged 
the  Achaians,  the. inhabitants  of  Pellene  excepted,  the  people 
of  M egara,  Locris,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Amhracia,  Leucadia,  and 
Anactorium.  On  the  side  of  Athens  were  the  people  of 
Chios,  Lesbos,  PhttsBa,  many  of  the  islands  and  several  tri- 
btttaiy  maritnne  states,  including  those  of  Thrace,  Potidasa 
excepted. 

The  Lacedssmonians,  immediately  after  their  attempt  upon 
PlatflBa,  assembled  a  body  of  men,  making  up,  with  their  con- 
federates, sixty  thousand  in  number.  Archidamus,  who  com- 
manded the  army,  harangued  them  in  an  animated  speech. 
He  told  them,  that  the  eyes  of  aH  Greece  were  upon  tbem ; 
that  fliey  were  superior  in  numbers,  and  were  to  oppose  an 
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f,  not  only  infericar  in  nambfr»  bat  oppreueA  witik  the 
ooBsciomness  of  tfaeir  own  violence  and  injustice.  He  M^ 
iKnted  them  to  maich  boldly  into  the  conntry  diey  were  about 
io  enter^  with  that  courage  fw  which  ttey  had  been  long 
fittnoua,  and  with  that  caution  which  was  requisite  against  so 
insidious  an  adversary.  The  whole  army  answered  with  an 
acclamation  of  joy ;  and  thus  that  war,  which  was  to  be  the 
destruction  of  Greece,  was  commenced  in  a  pbrensy  of  trans-^ 
port  by  its  shortsighted  inhabitants,  who  hurried  on  to  mutual 
ruin. 

Pericles,  on  Hie  other  hand,  prepared  his  scanty  body  of 
Athenians  to  meet  the  threatened  blow.  He  declared  to  the 
Athenians,  that  should  Archidamus,  when  he  was  laying  waste 
the  Athenian  territories,  spare  any  part  of  tiiose  lands  that 
belonged  to  Pericles  himself,  he  would  only  conrider  it  as  a 
trick  to  impose  upon  Athenian  credulity ;  he,  therefore,  gave 
up  all  his  property  in  those  lands,  and  resigned  diem  back  f o 
&e  state,  from  which  his  ancestors  had  originally  leceivecl 
them.  He  declared  to  the  people,  that  it  was  their  interest 
to  protract  the  war,  and  to  let  the  enemy  be  ruined  by  delay. 
He  advised  them  to  remove  all  then:  effects  from  their  coon-' 
tiy,  and  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Athens  without  ever  hazard->. 
ing  a  battle.  Their  troops  indeed  were  but  very  scanty,  com- 
pared to  those  they  were  to  oppose ;  they  amounted  but  to 
thirteen  thousand  heavy  armed  soldiers,  sixteen  thousand  in- 
habitants^ and  twelve  hundred  horse,  with  a  body  of  archers 
about  double  that  number.  This  was  the  whole  army  of  the 
Athenians;  but  their  chief  strength 'consisted  in  a  fleet  of 
three  hundred  galleys,  which,  by  continuaUy  infesting  and 
plundering  the  enemy's  coast,  raised  contributions  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  war. 

Impressed  with  the  exhortation  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians, 
with  a  mixture  of  jprief  and  resolution,  forsook  the  culture  of 
their  fields,  and  carried  all  their  possessions  that  could  be  con* 
veyed  away  with  them  into  Athens.  They  had  now  efgoyed 
the  sweets  of  peace  for  near*  fifty  years,  and  their  lands  bore 
an  appearance  of  wealth  and  industry ;  but,  from  the  fate  of 
war,  they  were  once  more  obliged  to  forsake  culture  for  en«* 
campment,  the  sweets  of  rural  life  for  the  shocks  of  batde. 
In  tiie  mean  time  the  LacedflBmonians  entered  the  country 
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at  (^enM,  a  frontier  fortress,  akid,  leaving  it  behind  tlwD^ 
marched  forward  to  Aohame,  an  unwalled  town,  within  seven 
miles  of  Athens.  The  Athenians,  terrified  at  their  approach^ 
now  began  to  convert  their  fury  against  the  enemy:  into  re- 
proaches against  their  fonner  leader.  Tliey  abused  him  for 
bringing  them  into  a' war,  in  which  he  h^  neither  strength  to 
oppose,  nor  courage  to  protect  them;  they  loudly  desired, 
notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  theur  number,  to  be  led  into 
the -field  of  battle.  Pericles,  however,  chose  the  more  mor 
derate  part  He  shut  up  the  city  gates,  placed  sufficient 
guards  at  all  the  posts  around,  sent  out  parties  of  hone  to 
keep  the  enemy  employed ;  and^  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
out  one  hundred  galleys  to  infest  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
These  precautions  at  last  succeeded;  after  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  laid  waste  the  whole  country  round  Athens,  and  insulted 
the  defenders  of  the  city  by  their  numbers  and  their  reproaches, 
finding  the  place  impregnable,  they  abandoned  the  siege,  and 
die  inhabitants  once  more  issued  from  their  walls  in  joy  and 
security. 

The  Athenians,  after  this  severe  mortification,  resolved  to 
retaliate ;  being  left  at  liberty  to  act  ofiensively,  as  well  by 
land  as  sea,  they  invaded  the  enemy's  territory  with  their 
whole  force  in  turn,  and  took '  Nisfe,  a  strong  haven,  with 
walls  reaching  into  the  city  of  Nigara. 

Proud  of  the  first  dawn  of  success,  the  first  campaign  being 
elapsed,  during  the  winter  they  expressed  their  triumph  by 
public  games  at  the  funerals  of  those  that  were  slain  in  battle. 
They  placed  their  bodies  in  tents  three  days  before  the  fri- 
neral ;  upon  the  fourth  day  coffins  of  cypress  were  sent  from 
the  tribes,  to  convey  the  bones  of  their  relations ;  the  pro- 
cession marched  with  solemn  pomp,  attended  by  the  inha- 
bitants and  strangers  who  visited  the  city ;  the  relations  and 
children  of  the  soldiers  who  were  killed  stood  weeping  at  the 
sepulchre ;  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  indeed 
were  buried  on  the  field,  but  the  rest  received  one  common 
interment  in  a  place  called  Cei^pmicus.  Pericles,  who  had 
contributed  to  the  saving  of  his  country,  contributed  also  to 
its  honour,  and  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  them,  which 
remains  to  this  day,  at  once  a  mark  of  his  eloquence  and  his 
gratitude.     But  the  joy  of  the  piU>lic  was  not  confined  to 
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empty  pnisesy  ceiemonies,  and  tears ;  &  stipeiid  was  set  iqmrt 
for  maintaining  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  And  thus  ended  the  first  jem 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  summer,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians renewed  their  hostilities,  ahd^  invaded  the  territoiies  of 
Athens  with  the  same  number  of  men  as  before.  In  this 
manner  these  capricious  states  went  on  to  harass  and  depopu- 
late each  other :  but  a  more  terrible  pmushment  now  began 
to  threaten  them  from  nature.  A  plague  broke  out  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  a  more  terrible  than  which  is  scarcely  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  history.  It  is  related,  that  it  began  in 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  descended  into  Egypt,  from  thence  tra- 
velled Into  Libya  and  Persia,  and  at  last  broke  like  a  flood 
upon  Athens.  This  pestilence  b«flled  the  utmost  efforts  of 
art ;  the  most  robust  constitutions  were  unable  to  withstand 
its  attacks ;  no  skill  could  obviate,  nor  no  remedy  dispel,  the 
terrible  infection.  The  instant  a  person  was  seized,  he  was 
struck  with  despair,  which  quite  disabled  him  from  attempting 
a  cure.  The  humanity  of  friends  was  as  fatal  to  themselves, 
as  it  was  ineffectual  to  the  unhappy  sufferers.  The  prodigious 
quantity  of  baggage,  which  had  been  removed  out  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  city,  increased  the  calamity.  Most  of  the  inha- 
bitants, for  want  of  lodging,  lived  in  little  cottages,  in  which 
tbey  could  scarcely  breathe,  while  the  burning  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer increased  the  pestilenliat  malignity.  They  were  seen 
confusedly  huddled  together,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  dying, 
some  crawling  through  the  streets,  some  laying  along  by  the 
sides  of  fountains,  whither  they  had  endeavoured  to  repair,  to 
quench  the  raging  thirst  which  consumed  them.  Their  very 
temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  *  and  every  part  of  the 
city  exhibited  a  dreadfcd  scene  of  mortality,  without  the  least 
remedy  for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopes  with  regard  to  fu- 
turity. It  seized  the  people  with  such  violence,  that  they 
fell  one  upon  another  as  they  passed  along  the  sireeis.  It 
was  also  attended  with  such  uncommon  pestilential  vapours, 
that  the  very  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  though  famishing  round 
the  walls  of  the  city,  would  not  touch  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died  of  it.  Even  in  those  who  recovered,  it  left  such  a  tinc- 
ture of  its  malignity,  that  it  struck  upon  their  senses.    It  ef- 
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&ced  ibe  memory  of  all  the  ipmsagm  of  tfaeir  fonsor  fii«% 
and  liiey  knew  neither  themselves  nor  their  nearest  relatiooa. 
The  ciroomstances  of  this  disease  are  described  at  large  bj 
ThucydideSy  who  was  sick  of  it  himself;  and  he  observe^ 
among  other  effects  of  it,  that  it  introduced  into  the  city  a 
more  Ucentioiis  way  of  living.  For  the  people  at  first  had 
recoorse  to  their  gods  to  avert  that  judgment ;  but,  finding 
they  were  all  alike  infected,  whether  they  worshipped  them 
or  not,  and  that  it  was  generally  mortal^  they  abandoned  themr 
selves  at  once  to  de^Air  and.  riot;  for,  si^oe  they  held  their 
lives  but  as  it  were  by  the  day,  ihey  were  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  their  time  and  money.  The  canse  of  it  was  ge- 
nerally imputed  to  Peridas,  who,  by  drawing  audi  numbers 
into  ^e  city,  was  thought  to  have  corrupted  the  very  air. 
Yet,  though  this  was  ragpg  within,  and  the  en^ny  wasting 
the  country  without,  he  was  still  in  the  same  mind  as  before, 
that  they,  ought  not  to  rest  all  their  hopes  on  the  issue  of  a 
battle*  In  tibe  mean  time  the  enemy,  advancing  towards  the 
coast,  Udd  waste  the  whole  country,  and  returned,  after  hav- 
ing insulted  the  wretched  Athenians,  already  thiimed  by  pes- 
tilence  and  famine* 

Fickleness  and  inconstancy  were  the  (Nrevailing  cfaaracteiB 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  as  these  carried  them  on  a  sudden  to 
their  greatest  excesses,  they  soon  brought  them  back  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  respect  Pericles  had  been 
ioQg  a  &vourite :  the  calamities  of  the  state  at  hist  began  to 
render  him  obnoxious ;  they  had  deposed  him  firom  the  com- 
mand of  his  army,  but  now  repented  their  rashness,  and  re* 
instated  him  a  short  time  after,  with  more  than  fanner  autho- 
rity. By  dint  of  suffering,  they  began  to  bear  patientiy  their 
domestic  misfortunes ;  ind,  impressed  with  a  love  of  ikeix  ooui- 
try,  to  adk  pardon  for  their  former  ingratitude.  Bui  he  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  honours.  He  was  seised  with  the 
phigue,  which*  iike  a  malignant  enemy^  struck  its  severest 
Uow  at  parting.  Being  extremely  ill,  and  ready  to  breathe 
his  last»  the  principal  citiiiena»  and  such  of  his  friends  that  had 
not  forsaken  Urn,  discoussing  in  his  bed-chamber  coneeming 
the  loss  they  were  about  to  sustain,  ran  over  his  exploits,  and 
computed  the  number  of  Us  victories.  They  did  not  imagine 
that  Pericles  attended  to  what  they  said,  as  he  «eMied  insen- 
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rihfei  bat  it  was  far  otberviae^  for  not  a  giii§^  woc4  of 
ifooeona  liad  eacaped  him.  "  Alas!*'  aried  he,  ^^  why  wiU 
you  extol  a  series  of  aatiMSft  in-wkkk  fortune  bad  m^e  greatest . 
part :  there  is  oae  oifetiinstaiice  whioh  I  would  not  have  for* 
gtltMv  fst  whioh  you  have  passed  oyer;  I  could  wish  to  ha^ 
it  remembered,  as  Ihe  most  glorious  ciscumstanee  of  life*^ 
thai  I  never  yet  censed  a  single  citis^n  to  put  on  mourning*" 

Thus  died  Pericles,  in  whom  were  united  a  number  of  ex* 
eeBent  qualities  without  impairii^  each  other.  As  well  skilled 
in  naval  affairs  as  in  the  conduct  of  armies ;  as  well  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  raising  money  as  of  employing  it;  eloquent  in 
pubhc  and  pleasing  in  private ;  he  was  a  patr<m  of  artists,  at 
once  informing  them  by  las  taste  and  example* 
'  The  most  memorable  transaotion  of  tbe  following  years  was 
the  siege  of  Platma  by  the  LacedsMuonians,  Tins  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  sieges  in  antiquity,  on  aoeount  of  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  both  parties,  but  especially  for  the  ^orious  resistance 
made  by  the  besieged,  and  the  stratagems  to  esci^  the  fury 
of  the  asamhmis* 

The  Lacedmmonians  besieged  this  place  in  the  beg^mng 
of  the.  third  campaign.  As  soon  as  they  had  fixed  their  camp 
round  the  city,  in  order  to  lay  waste  ibe  places  adjacent,  the 
Flatsaans  sent  deputies  to  the  Lacedtemonian  general,  de- 
^liiring  tbe  injustice  <tf  iiguring  them,  who  had  receiyed  their 
liberties  on  a  former  occasion  from  the  Lacedmmonians  them- 
aehres.  The  Laoedaamonians  rejdied,  that  there  was  but  one 
method  to  ensure  their  safety ;  wiich  was,  to  renew  that  al- 
Uanoe  by  which  they  had  originally  procured  their  freedom ;  to 
disclaivs  their  Athenian  supporters,  and  to  unite  with  the 
Lasedsamonians,  who  had  power  and  will  to  pfoteot  then. 
'Xhe  deputies  replied^  they  could  not  possibly  come  to  any 
agreement  without  first  sending  to  Athens,  whither  their  wives 
and  ehildr^it  were  retired.  The  Lscedssmonians  permitted 
them  to  send  thither;  and  the  Athenians  solemnly  promisu^ 
to  suoQonr  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  HatsMms 
resolved  to  suffer  the  last  extremities  rather  than  surr^der^ 
nod  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defend,  with  a  steady  resolution 
to  svMeed  <Hr  fall. 

Arefaidamus,  ^  Laaedsdmeniaa  general,  afler  calling  upon 
the  gods  to  Witness  that  he  did  not  first  infringe  the  alhaace> 
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prepared  for  Hie  siege  ^wkh  equal  perseverance.  He  svr- 
rounded  the  dty  widi  a  circumvalialimi  erf*  trees,  wUdi  were 
laid  very  dose  together,  their  branches  tamed  towards  the 
oity.  He  then  raised  batteries  upon  them,  and  formed  a  ter» 
race  sufficient  to  support  his  warlike  machines.  His  anhy 
worked  night  and  day,  without  intermission,  for  seventy  days, 
one  half  of  the  8(4diers  reposing  Aemselves  while  the  others 
were  at  work. 

The  besieged,  observing  the  wcAs  begin  to  rise  round 
Ih^m,  threw  up  a  woodai  wall  upon  the  walls  of  the  city 
opposite  the  platfonn,  in  order  that  they  might  always  out- 
top  the  besiegeiB.  This  wall  was  covered  on  the  outside 
with  hides,  both  raw  and  dry,  in  order  to  shelter  it  from  the 
besieger's  fires.  Thus  botfi  walls  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  for  superiority,  till  at  last  the  besieged,  without  amus- 
ing themselves  at  this  work  any  longer,  built  another  within, 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  behind  which  they  nught  retnre,  in  . 
ease  Aeir  outer  works  were  forced. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besiegers,  having  mounted  dieir 
engines  of  war,  shook  the  city  wall  in  a  veiy  terrible  manner ; 
winch,  ^ug^  it  darmed  the  citizens,  did  not,  however,  di^ 
courage  them :  they  employed  every  art  that  fortification  could 
suggest  agmnst  the  enemy's  batteries.  They  catched  with 
ropes  the  heads  of  the  battering  rams  that  were  tirged  against 
diem,  and  deadened  their  force  witfi  levers.  The  besiegers, 
findii^  their  attack  did  not  go  on  successAilly,  and  that  a  new 
wall  was  raised  against  thear  platform,  despaired  of  being  able 
to  storm  the  place;  and ' therefore  changed  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  after  having  vainly'bttempted  to  set  fire  to  the  city, 
which  was  suddenly  quenched  by  a  shower.  The  city  was 
now  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  suddenly  erected,  strength- 
ened on  each  side  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  whole  army  was 
engaged  successively  upon  this  wall,  and  when  it  was  finidied 
they  Ml  a  g^uard  over  half  of  it;  the  Boeotians  offining  to 
guiurd  the  other  half,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  returned  to 
Sparta. 

In  this  manner  the  wretched  Platssans  were  cooped  up  by 
a  strong  waU,  without  any  hopes  of  redress,  and  only  awaited 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  There  were  now  in  Platsea  but 
four  hundred  ^inhabitants  and  fourscore  Athenians,  with  an 
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iuttdred  and  ten  women  to  dress  their  victuals,  and  no  otber 
person,  whether  freeman  or  slaye,  ail  the  rest  having  been 
flent  to  Athens  before  the  siege;  At  last,  tfie  inhabitants  of 
Plataea,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  succour,  and  being  in  the 
utmost  want  of  provisions,  formed  a  resolution  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy.  But  half  of  them,  struck  with  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  and  the  boldness  of  the  enterpriz^, 
.entirely  lost  courage  when  they  came  to  the  execution;  but 
the  rest  (who  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers) 
persisted  in  their  resolution,  and  escaped  in  the  following 
manner. 

.  The  besieged  first  took  the  height  of  the  wall,  by  counting 
the  rows  of  bricks  which  composed  it ;  and  this  they  did  at 
different  times,  and  employed  several  men  for  that  puxpose, 
m  order  that  they  might  not  mistake  in  the  calculation.  This 
was  the  easier,  because,  as  the  wall  stood  but  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, every  part  of  it  was  very  visible.  They  then  made 
ladders  of  a  proper  length.  All  things  being  now  ready  for 
executing  the  design,  the  besieged  left  the  city  one  night, 
when  there  was  no  moon,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  After  crossing  the  first  ditch,  they  drew  near  the  wail 
undiseovered,  through  the  darkness  of  the  ni^t,  hot  to  men- 
tion tlmt  the  noise  made  by  the  rain  and  wind  prevented  dieir 
being  heard.  They  marched  at  some  distance  from  one  an- 
other, to  prevent  the  dialling  of  their  arms,  which  were  light, 
in  order  tiiat  those  who  carried  them  might  be  the  more 
active;  and  one  of  their  legs  was  naked,  to  keep  them  from 
shdiD^  so  easily  in  the  mire.  Those  who  carried  the  ladders 
laid  them  in  the  space  between  the  towers,  where  they  knew 
no  guard  was  posted,  because  it  rained.  That  instant  twelve 
men  mounted  the  ladders,  armed  with  only  a  coat  of  msul  and 
a  dagger,  and  marched  directly  to  the  towers,  six  on  each  side. 
They  were  followed  by  soldiers  armed  only  with  javelins,  that 
they  might  mount  the  easier,  and  their  shields  were  carried 
after  them  to  be  used  in  the  charge.  When  most  of  those 
i^eve  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  they  were  discovered  by  the 
Ifdling  of  a  tiie,  which  one  of  their  comrades,  in  taking  hold  of 
tibe  parapet,  had  thrown  down.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given  from  the  towers,  and  the.  whole  army  approached  the 
wall,  without  discovering  the  occasion  of  the  outcry,  from  the 
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gloom  of  ike  night  and  the  violence  of  the  stonn.  Besides 
which,  tfaoge  who  had  staid  behind*  in  the  city,  beat  an  alarm 
at  the  same  time  in  another  quarter,  to  make  a  diversioii :  so 
that  the  enemy  did  not  know  which  way  to  torn  dienisdv«s, 
and  were  afraid  to  quit  their  posts.  Bnt  a  corps  de  reserve 
of  three  hundred  men»  who  were  kept  for  any  onforeseeD 
acddent  that  might  happen,  quitted  the  contravaUation,  and 
ran  to  that  part  where  they  heard  the  noise,  and  torehes  were 
held  np  towards  Thebes,  to  show  that  they  must  ru  that  way. 
Bnt  those  in  the  city,  to.  render  the  signal  of  no  use,  made 
others  at  the  same  time  in  different  quarters,  having  propaned 
them  on  the  walls  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  tliose 
who  had  mounted  first  havmg  possessed  Aemsehesirfthe  two 
towers  which  flanked  the  interval  where  the  ladders  were  set; 
and  having  killed  those  who  guarded  them,  posted  themiMlves 
thfiire  to  defend  the  passage,  and  keep  off  tfie  besiegers.  Then 
setting  ladders  on  the  top  of  die  wall,  betwixt  die  two  tewers* 
they  caused  a  good  number  of  their  coasrades  to  mount,  in 
order  to  keep  off,  by  the  discharge  of  thm  arrows,  as  well 
those  who  wer^  advancing  to  thefoot  of  the  wall,  astlieeithen 
who  were  hastening  to  the  neighbouring  toweia.  Whilst  this 
was  doing,  they  had  time  to  set  up  several  ladders,  and  to 
throw  down  the  parapet,  that  the  rest  might  come  up  with 
greater  ease.  As  fast  as  they  came  up,  they  went  down  on 
the  other  side,  and  drew  np  near  the  fosse,  on  the  outside,  to 
shoot  at  those  who  iqppeared.  AAer  they  were  passed  over, 
the  men  who  were  in  the  towers  came  down  last,  and  made  to 
the  fosse,  to  follow  ajfter  the  rest.  That  instant  the  :gi»rd, 
widi  three  hundred  toiches,  came  up.  Howevor,  as  the  Ha- 
tsDans  saw  their  enemies  by  this  li^t  better  than  they  weve 
seen  by  them,  they  therefore  took  a  surer  aim,  by  whick* 
means  the  last  crossed  the  ditch,  without  being  lUtosked  m 
their  passage.  However,  this  was  not  done  witikont  nweh 
difficulty,  because  the  ditch  was  fiossen  ovot,  and  die  ice  could 
not  bear,  on  account  of  a  thaw  and  heavy  rains.  Tlie  vio- 
lence of  die  stonn  was  of  great  advantage  to  them.  After  all 
were  passed,  they  took  the  road  towards  Thebes,  die  better 
to  couiSeal  their  retreat,  because  it  was  not  likely  they  had  fled 
towards  a  city  of  the  enemy's.  Immediately  they  perceived 
the  besiegers,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  pursuing  them  in 
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tke  road  fliat  led  to  Athens.  After  keeping  that  of  Thebes 
about  six  or  seven  stadia,  they  turned  short  towards  the  moun- 
tiui,  and  resumed  the  route  of  Athens,  whither  two  hundred 
and  twehre  arrived  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty,  who  had 
quitted  the  place,  the  rest  having  returned  back  to  it -through 
fear,  one  archer  excepted,  who  was  taken  on  the  side  of  the 
fosse  of  eontrav^ation*  The  besiegers,  after  having  pursued 
them  to  no  purpose,  returned  to  their  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Platssans,  who  remained  in  the  city, 
supposing  that  all  their  companions  had  been  killed  (because 
they  who  were  returned,  to  justify  themselves,  affirmed  they 
were),  sent  a  herald  to  demand  their  dead  bodies ;  but  being 
told  the  true  state  of  the- affair,  he  withdrew. 

At  the  end  of  the  following  campaign  the  Platseans,  being 
in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  and  unable  to  make  the  least 
defence,  surrendered,  npon  condition  that  they  should  not  be 
punished  till  they  had  been  tried  and  adjudged  in  form  of 
justice.  Five  commissioners  came  for  this  purpose  from  La* 
cedfl&mon,  and  these,  without  charging  them  with  any  crime^ 
barely  asked  them,  whether  they  had  done  any  service  to  the 
Lacedasmonians  and  the  allies  in  this  war  ?  The  Plateeans 
were  much  surprised,  as  well  as  puzded,  at  this  quesfion,  and 
were  senilible,  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  the  Tbebansp 
tiieir  professed  enemies,  who  had  vowed  their  destruction* 
They  flierefore  put  the  Lacedsemonians  in  mind  of  the  services 
they  had  done  to  Greece  in  general,  both  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
temisium  and  tiiat  6f  Flatssa,  and  particularly  in  Lacedasmonia 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  the 
revolt  of  their  slaves.  The  only  reason  they  offered,  for  their 
having  joined  the  Athenians  aflierwards,  was,  to  defend  them^ 
sdives  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Thebans,  against  whom  t|iey 
had  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Lacediemonians  to  no  pur* 
piose.  That  if  that  was  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  which 
was  only  their  misfortune,  it  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  their  former  services.  **  Cast 
your  eyes,"  said  they,  '*  on  the  monuments  of  your  ancestors, 
which  you  see  here,  to  whom  we  annually  pay  all  the  honours 
which  can  be  rendered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  You 
thought  fit  to  entrust  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were  eye* 
witnesses  of  their  bravery :  and  yet  you  will  now  give  up  their 
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ashes  to  their  murderers  in  abandoning  us  to  the  Thebans^ 
who  fought  against  them  at  the  battle  of  Platsea.  WiD  yoa 
enslave  a  province  where  Greece  recovered  its  liberty?  Will 
you  destroy  the  temples  of  those  gods  to  whom  you  owed  the 
victory?  Will  you  abolish  the  memory  of  thehr  founders,  who 
contributed  so  greatly  to  your  safety  ?  On  this  occasion  we 
may  venture  to  say,  our  interest  is  inseparable  from  your 
glory,  and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your  ancient  friends  and 
benefactors  to  the  unjust  hatred  of  the  Thebans,  without 
eternal  infamy  to  yourselves."  One  would  conclude,  that 
these  just  remonstrances  must  have  made  some  impression  on 
the  Lacedamonians ;  but  they  were  biassed  more  by  the  an- 
swer the  Thebans  made,  and  which  was  expressed  in  the  most 
haughty  and  bitter  terms  against  the  Platseans ;  and  besides, 
they  had  brought  their  instructions  from  Lacedromon.  They 
stood,  therefore,  to  their  first  question,  whether  the  Platseans 
had  done  them  any  service  since  the  war?  and  making  them 
pass  one  after  another,  as  they  severally  answered  "  No," 
each  was  immediately  butchered,  and  not  one  escaped.  About 
two  hundred*  were  killed  in  this  manner,  and  twenty-five 
Athenians,  who  were  among  them,  met  with  the  same  unhappy 
fate.  Their  wives,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  made 
slaves.  The  Thebans  afterwards  peopled  their  city  with  exiles 
firom  Megara  and  Thebes,  but  the  year  after  they  demolished 
it  entirely.  It  was  in  this  manner  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the 
hopes  of  reaping  great  advantages  from  the  Thebans,  sacri- 
ficed the  Platseans  to  their  animosity  ninety-three  years  after 
Aeir  first  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

Much  about  this  time  was  set  on  foot  the  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Lesbos.  But  the  Peloponnesians  hearing  in  their 
voyage  of  a  violent  insurrection  in  Corcyra,  resolved  to  sail 
thither,  hoping  that  the  disafiected  state  of  that  island  would 
make  it  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  army.  They  were,  however, 
disappointed  in  their  expectation ;  for  the  Corcyreans  had  be- 
come so  exasperated  and  so  desperate  as  to  deter  the  most 
daring  enemy  from  approaching  their  city.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  also,  that  Sicily  began  to  be  agitated  by  a  quarrel, 
that  took  place  between  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  and  those 
of  Leontium.  Their  dissensions  ran  high ;  but  the  detail  of 
them,  and  of  the  operations  at  Corcyra,  and  other  places,  I 
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am  inclined  to  pass  over  in  silence,  as  they  were  incidents  in 
which  the  Grecian  states  mutually  destroyed  each  other,  with- 
out promoting  general  happiness,  or  establishing  any  common 
form  of  government. 

The  fluctuations  of  success  were  various.  The  Athenians 
took  the  city  of  Pylus  from  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  annual  incursions  into  Attica.  More 
than  one  overture  for  a  peace  was  made  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian ambassadors  without  effect;  for  Cleon,  who  had  a  great' 
ascendant  among  the  Athenians,  boasted  that  he  would  tcdce 
all  the  Spartans  prisoners  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria  within 
twenty  days.  The  war  was  therefore  renewed^i  with  all  its 
fonner  animosities. 

This  island,  which  was  situate  near  Pylus,  became  the  scene 
of  mutual  contention.  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  admiral 
(whose  valour  and  conduct  his  eloquent  descendant  of  the 
same  name  afterwards  extolled),  being  joined  in  commission 
with  Cleon,  landed  on  the  island,  in  order  to  dispossess  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  still  remained  there.  They  attacked  the 
enemy  with  great  vigour,  drove  them  from  post  to  post,  and, 
gaining  ground  perpetually,  at  last  forced  them  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  island.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  stormed  a  fort 
that  was  thought  inaccessible.  There  they  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle,  faced  about  to  that  side  only  where-  they  could  be 
attacked,  and  defended  themselves  like  so  many  lions.  As 
the  engagement  had  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and 
the  soldiers  were  oppressed  with  heat  and  weariness,  and 
parched  with  thirst,  the  general  of  the  Messenians,  directing 
himself  to  Cleon,  and  Demosthenes,  the  general  who  was 
joined  in  commission  with  him,  said  that  all  their  efforts  would 
be  to  no  purpose  unless  they  charged  their  enemy's  rear ;  and 
he  promised,  if  they  would  give  him  but  some  troops,  armed 
with  missive  weapons,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  find  a  pas- 
sage. Accordingly  he  and  his  followers  climbed  up  certain 
steep  and  craggy  places,  which  were  not  guarded ;  then  com- 
ing down  unperceived  into  the  fort,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden 
at  the  backs  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  entirely  damped 
their  courage,  and  afterwards  completed  their  overthrow. 
They  now  made  but  a  very  feeble  resistance,  and,  being  op- 
pressed with  numbers,   attacked  on  all  sides,  and  dejected 
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through  fatigae  and  despair,  they  began  to  gire  way ;  bvt  the 
Athenians  seized  on  all  the  passes,  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Cleon  and  Demosthenes  finding,  that,  should  the  battle  con- 
tinue, not  a  man  of  them  would  escape,  and  being  desurous 
of  carrying  them  aliye  to  Athens,  commanded  their  soldiers  to 
desist,  and  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  to  them  by  herald 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion.  At  these 
words  the  greatest  part  lowered  their  shields,  and  clapped 
their  hands  in  token  of  approbation.  A  kind  of  suspension 
of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  and  their  commander  desired  that 
leaye  might  be  granted  him  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the 
camp,  to  know  the  resolution  of  the  generak.  This  was  not 
allowed,  but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coast,  and,  after 
several  messages,  a  Lacedemonian  advanced  forward,  and 
cried  aloud,  that  they  were  permitted  to  treat  with  the  enemy, 
provided  they  did  not  submit  to  dishonourable  terms.  Upon 
this  tiiey  held  a  conference,  after  which  they  smrrendered  at 
discretion,  and  were  kept  till  the  next  day.  The  Athenians 
then  raising  a  trophy,  and  restoring  the  Lacedsemonians  their 
dead,  embarked  for  their  own  country,  after  distributing  the 
prisoners  among  tiie  several  ships,  and  committing  the  guard 
of  ihem  to  the  captains  of  the  galleys.  In  this  battle  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  Lacedsemonians  fell  out  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty,  which  was  their  number  at  first ;  so  that 
there  survived  not  quite  three  hundred,  an  hundred  and  twenty 
of  whom  were  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sparta.  The  siege 
of  the  island,  to  compute  from  the  beginning  of  it,  including 
the  time  employed  in  the  truce,  had  lasted  threescore  and 
twelve  days.  They  all  now  left  Pylus,  and  Cleon's  promise, 
though  deemed  so  vain  and  rash,  was  found  literally  true. 
But  the  most  surprising  circumstance  was  the  capitulation  that 
had  been  made ;  for  it  was  believed,  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
so  far  from  surrendering  their  arms,  would  die  sword  in  hand. 
Being  come  to  Athens,  they  were  ordered  to  remain  prisoners 
till  a  peace  should  be  concluded,  provided  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  not  make  any  incursions  into  their  country,  for  that  then 
tiiey  should  all  be  put  to  death.  They  left  a  garrison  in  Pylus. 
The  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  who  had  formerly  possessed 
it,  sent  thither  the  flower  of  their  youth,  who  very  much  in- 
fested the  Lacedaemonians  by  their  incursions ;  and  as  these 
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MenemkDs  spoke  tlie  language  of  tlie  country^  they  prevailed 
with  a  great  number  of  slaves  to  join  them.  The  Laced»mo- 
mansy  dreadmg  a  greater  evil,  sent  several  deputations  to 
Athens,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  Athenians  being  too  much 
dated  with  their  prosperity^  and  espedaUy  their  late  success, 
to  listen  to  any  terms.  For  two  or  tfavee  years  successively 
hostilities  were  carried  on  with  alternate  success,  and  nothing 
but  the  humbling  of  the  one  or  other  of  the  two  rival  states 
could  decide  the  quarrel.  The  Athenians  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  island  of  Cyth^ra ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Dellion..  At  length  ihe 
two  nations  began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war  whickpat  them  to 
great  expense,  and  did  not  procure  them  any  real  advantage. 
A  truce  for  a  year  was,  therefore,  concluded  between  them, 
which  served  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  lasting  reconciliation. 
The  death  of  the  two  genersJs,  that  commanded  the  contend- 
ing armies,  served  not  a  litde  to  hasten  this  event  Brasidas, 
the  Lacedaomonian,  was  killed  as  he  was  conducting  a  aaSfy, 
wh^  besieged  in  Anqihipolis ;  and  Gleon,  the  Athenian,  de- 
spising an  enemy  to  which  he  knew  himself  superior,  was  set 
upon  unawares,  and,  %ing  for  safety,  was  killed  by  a  soldier 
who  happened  to  meet  him.  Thus  these  two  men,  who  had 
long  opposed  the  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  raised  their  repu- 
tations, but  in  a  very  different  way,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  oi^a 
ambition. 

They  were, .  however,  men  of  very  opposite  characters. 
Brasidas  had  courage  and  conduct,  moderation  and  integrity ; 
and  it  was  he  alone  who,  at  this  time,  kept  up  the  sinking  re- 
putation of  his  country.  He  was  the  only  Spartan,  since  Pan- 
sanias,  who  appeared  with  any  established  character  mong  the 
confederates,  to  whom  he  behaved  so  well,  that  they  were 
again  brought  under  the  dependence  of  Sparta ;  and  several 
rities  came  in  to  Urn  as  their  common  deUverer  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Atfaras.  The  inhabitants  of  Amphipolis,  besides  their 
joining  with  the  otiier  allies  in  solemnizang  his  funeral  in  a  pub- 
lic manner,  instituted  mmiversary  games  and  sacrifices  to  his 
memory  as  a  hero ;  and  ao  far  considered  him  as  their  foundei; 
that.diey  destroyed  all  the  monuments  which  had  been  pre- 
served  as  marks  of  their  being  an  Athenian  colony.  His  op- 
position to  the  peace  was  not  so  much  the  effect  of  his  obsti- 
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nacy,  as  of  a  true  Spartan  zeal  for  the  honour  of  bis  country, 
which  he  was  sensible  had  been  treated  by  the  Athenians  wiA 
too  much  insolence  and  contempt.  He  had  now  a  fair  pro- 
spect of  bringing  them  to  reason,  as  he  was  gaining  ground 
upon  them,  and  every  day  making  fresh  conquests ;  and,  how- 
ever he  might  be  transported  with  the.glory  of  performing  great 
actions,  yet  the  main  end  of  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been, 
the  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  1  must  not  here 
omit  the  generous  answer  his  mother  made  to  the  persons  who 
brought  her  the  news  of  his  death.  Upon  her  asking  them 
whether  he  died  honourably,  they  naturally  fell  into  encomiums 
on  his  great  exploits  and  his  personal  bravery,  and  preferred 
him  to  all  the  generals  of  his  time :  — "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  my 
son  was  a  valiant  man,  but  Sparta  has  still  many  citizens 
braver  than  he." 

Cleon  was  another  sort  of  man ;  he  was  rash,  arrogant,  and 
obstinate ;  contentious,  envious,  and  malicious  ;  covetous  and 
corrupt;  and  yet,  with  all  these  bad  qualities,  he  had  some 
little  arts  of  popularity,  which  raised  and  supported  him.  He 
made  it  his  business  to  caress  the  old  men;  and,  as  much 
as  he  loved  money,  he  often  relieved  the  poor.  He  bad  a 
readiness  of  wit,  wiUi  a  kind  of  drollery,  that  took  with  many, 
though  with  the  generality  it  passed  for  impudence  and  buf^ 
foonery.  He  had  one  very  refined  way  of  recommending  him- 
self, which  was,  upon  his  coming  into  power,  to  discard  all  his 
old  friends,  for  fear  it  should  be  thought  he  would  be  biassed 
by  them.  At  the  same  time  he  picked  up  a  set  of  vile  syco- 
phants in  their  room,  and  made  a  servile  court  to  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  people ;  and  yet  even  they  had  so  bad  an  opinion 
of  hmi,  that  tiiey  often  declared  against  him  for  Nicias,  his 
professed  enemy;  who,  though  he  took  part  with  the  nobility, 
still  preserved  an  interest  witii  tiie  commons,  and  was  more 
generally  respected.  That  which  Cleon  chiefly  depended  on 
was  his  eloquence:  but  it  was  of  a  boisterous  kind,  verbose 
and  petulant,  and  consisted  more  in  die  vehemence  of  his 
style  and  utterance,  and  the  distortion  of  his  action  and  ges- 
ture, than  in  tiie  strengtii  of  his  reasoning.  By  this  furious 
manner  of  haranguing,  he  introduced  among  the  oratow  ami 
statesmen  a  licentiousness  and  indecency  which  were  not  known 
before,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  many  riotous  and  disorderly 
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proceedings  which  took  place  afterwards  in  the  assemblies, 
when  almost  every  thing  was  carried  by  noise  and  tumult.  In 
the  military  part  of  his  service  he  was  as  unaccountable  as  in 
the  rest  of  his  conduct.  He  was  not  naturally  formed  for  war, 
and  only  made  use  of  it  as  a  cloak  for  his  ill  practices,  and  be- 
cause he  could  not  carry  on  his  other  views  without  it.  His 
taking  Sphacteria  was  certainly  a  great  action,  but  it  was  a 
rash  and  desperate  one ;  and  it  has  been  shown  how  he  was 
undesignedly  drawn  into  it  by  a  boast  of  his  own.  However, 
he  was  so  elated  with  the  success  of  that  expedition,  that  he 
fancied  himself  a  general,  and  the  people^^were  brought  to 
have  the  same  opinion.  But  the  event  soon  undeceived  them, 
and  convinced  them  that  he  knew  better  how  to  lead  in  the 
assembly  than  in  the  field.  In  reality,  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trusted  in  either ;  for  in  the  one  he  was  more  of  a  blusterer 
Ihan  of  a  soldier,  and  in  the  other  he  had  more  of  an  incen- 
diary than  a  patriot. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  no  less  inclined  to  peace  than  the 
Athenians,  and  were  glad  to  treat  at  this  time,  while  they 
codd  do  it  with  honour :  besides,  they  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  the  imprisonment  of  their  men  taken  at  Pyliis,  they 
being  the  chief  of  their  city ;  and  among  other  considerations, 
it  was  not  the  least,  that  the  truce  which  they  had  made  with 
Argos,  for  thirty  years,  was  just  upon  expiring.  This  was  a 
strong  and  flourishing  city,  and  though  it  was  not  of  itself  a 
match  for  Sparta,  yet  they  knew  it  was  far  from  being  con-^ 
temptible ;  and  that  it  held  too  good  a  correspondence  with  its 
neighbours  not  to  make  itself  capable  of  giving  them  a  great 
desd  of  uneasiness.  The  matter  having  been  canvassed  and 
debated  most  part  of  the  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  bring 
the  treaty  to  a  conclusion,  gave  out,  that  they  resolved,  as 
soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  to  fortify  in  Attica.  Upon 
which  the  Athenians  grew  more  moderate  in  their  demands, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  states  and  their  confederates,  for  fifty  years, 
the  chief  articles  being,  that  the  garrisons  should  be  evacuated, 
and  the  towns  and  prisoners  restored  on  both  sides.  This  was 
called  the  Nioian  peace,  because  Nicias,  who  was  just  the  re- 
verse of  his  rival  Cleon,  was  the  chief  instrument  in  eflecting 
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it'  Besides  tbe  tender  conoern  he  always  expressed  for  his 
cotmtry,  he  had  more  particular  ends  in  it»  in  securing  his  re- 
putation :  for  he  had  been  upon  many  expeditions,  and  had 
generally  succeeded  in  them ;  but  yet  he  was  sensible  how  much 
he  owed  to  his  good  fortune  and  his  cautious  management^ 
and  he  did  not  care  to  risk  what  he  had  akeady  got  for  tli& 
hopes  of  more. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


PROM  THB   PEACB  OP   NIGIAS    TO  THE 'END  OP  THE 
PBLOPONMBSIAN   WAR. 

Every  thmg  now  promised  a  restoration  of  former  tran- 
quillity. The  Boeotians  and  Coxinthians  were  the  first  who 
showed  signs  of  discontent,  and  used  their  utmost  endeayomrs 
to  excite  fresh  troubles.  To  obviate  any  dangers  arising  firom 
that  quarter,  the  Athenians  and  LacedflBmonians  united  in  a 
league  offensive  and  Hefensive,  which  served  to  lender  them 
more  fonnidable  to  the  neighbouring  states,  and  more  assured 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Yet  still  the  former  animosities 
and  jealousies  fermented  at  bottom;  and  while  friendship 
seemed  to  gloss  over  external  appearances,  fresh  discontents 
were  gathering  withm.  The  character,  indeed,  of  Nicias,  was 
peaceable,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  Athe- 
nians to  seek  the  general  tranquillity.  But  a  new  promoter 
of  troubles  was  now  beginning  to  make  his  appearance,  and 
from  him,  those  who  wished  for  peace  had  every  thing  to  fear. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Alcibiades,  the  diseq>]e 
of  Socrates,  a  youth  equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his 
person  and  the  greatness  of  his  mental  accomplishments. 

The  strict  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  Socrates  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  his  life.  This  philosopher 
observing  excellent  natural  qualities  in  him,  which  were  greatiy 
heightened  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  bestowed  incredible 
pains  in  cultivating  so  valuable  a  plant,  lest,  being  neglected, 
it  should  wither  as  it  grew,  and  absolutely  degenerate :  and, 
indeed,  Alcibiades  was  exposed  to  numberiess  dangers :  the 
jpreatness  of  his  extraction,  his  vast  riches,  the  authority  of  his 
famjly,  the  credit  of  his  guardians,  his  personal  talents,  his  ex*- 
quisite  beauty,  and,,  still  more  than  these,  the  flattery  and  com- 
phii^ance  of  all  who  approached  him*  One  would  have  con- 
cbded,  says  Plutarch,  that  fortune  had  sunoonded  and  in- 
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vested  him  with  all  these  pretended  advantages,  as  with  so 
many  ramparts  and  bulwarks,  to  render  him  inaccessible  and 
invuberable  to  all  the  darts  of  philosophy,  those  salutary  darts 
which  strike  to  the  very  heart,  and  leave  in  it  the  strongest 
incitements  to  virtue  and  solid  glory.  But  those  very  obsta- 
cles redoubled  the  zeal  of  Socrates.  Notwithstanding  the 
strong  endeavours  that  were  used  to  divert  this  young  Athe- 
ni^  from  a  correspondence,  which  alone  was  capable  of  se- 
curing him  from  so  many  snares,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  it :  he  had  the  most  unbounded  wit ;  he  was  fully  sensible 
of  Socrates'  extraordinary  merit,  and  could  not  resist  the 
charms  of  his  sweetly  insinuating  eloquence,  which  at  that 
time  had  a  greater  ascendant  over  him  than  the  allurements  of 
pleasure.  He  was  so  zealous  a  disciple  of  that  great  master, 
that  he  followed  him  wherever  he  went ;  took  the  utmost  de- 
light in  his  conversation,  was  extremely  well  pleased  with  his 
principles,  received  his  instructions,  and  even  his  reprimands, 
with  wonderful  docility,  and  was  so  moved  with  his  discourses, 
as  even  to  shed  tears,  and  abhor  himself:  so  weighty  was  the 
force  of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in  so  odious  a 
light  did  he  show  the  vices  to  which  Alcibiades  had  abandoned 
himself.  Alcibiades,  in  those  moments  when  he  listened  to 
Socrates,  differed  so  much  from  himself,  that  he  appeared 
quite  another  man.  However,  his  head-strong,  fiery  temper, 
and  his  natural  fondness  for  pleasure,  which  was  heightened 
and  inflamed  by  the  discourses  and  advice  of  young  people, 
soon  plunged  him  into  his  former  irregularities,  and  tore  him 
as  it  were  from  his  master,  who  was  obliged  to  pursue  him  as 
a  slave  who  had  escaped  correction.  This  vicissitude  of  flights 
and  returns,  of  virtuous  resolutions  and  relapses  into  vice, 
continued  a  long  time ;  but  still  Socrates  was  not  disgusted  by 
his  levity,  and  always  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  bringing 
him  back  to  his  duty ;  and  hence  certainly  arose  the  strong 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  that  always  appeared  in  his  conduct ; 
the  instructions  which  his  master  had  given  him  sometimes  pre- 
vailing, and  at  other  times  the  fire  of  his  passions  hurrying 
him,  in  a  manner  against  his  own  will,  into  things  of  a  quite 
opposite  nature.  Among  the  various  passions  that  were  dis- 
covered in  him,  the  strongest  and  most  prevailing  was  a 
liaughty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  all  things  to  submit 
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to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a  superior,  or  even  an  equal.  Al- 
though his  birth  and  uncommon  talents  smoothed  the  way 
to  his  attaining  the  highest  employments  in  the  republic,  yet 
it  was  his  wish,  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  should  be 
gained  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  persuasive  grace 
of  his  orations.  To  this  end  his  intimacy  with  Socrates  might 
be  of  great  service.  Alcibiades,  with  such  a  cast  of  mind  as 
we  have  described,  was  not  bom  for  repose,  and  had  set  every 
engine  at  work  to  reverse  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between 
the  two  states;  but,  not  succeeding  in  his  attempt,  he  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  its  taking  effect.  He  was  disgusted  at 
the  Lacedaemonians,  because  they  directed  themselves  only  to 
Nicias,  of  whom  they  had  a  very  high  opinion ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  him,  though 
his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hospitality  among  them. 
The  first  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace  was  this :  having 
been  informed,  that  the  people  of  Argos  only  wanted  an  op- 
portunity to  differ  with  the  Spartans,  whom  they  equally  hated 
and  feared,  he  flattered  them  secretly  with  the  hopes,  that  the 
Athenians  would  succour  them,  by  suggesting  to  them,  that 
they  were  ready  to  break  a  peace  which  was  no  way  advan- 
tageous to  them.  Accordingly,  he  laijd  hold  of  this  juncture, 
and  improved  the  pretext  the  Lacediemonians  had  given  to 
exasperate  the  people  both  against  them  and  Nicias :  which 
had  so  good  an  effect,  that  every  thing  seemed  disposed  for  a 
treaty  with  Aigos,  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  being  very 
apprehensive,  immediately  dispatched  their  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  who  at  first  said  what  seemed  very  satisftctory,  that 
they  came  with  full  power  to  concert  all  matters  in  difference 
upon  equal  terms.  The  council  received  their  propositions, 
and  the  people  were  to  assemble  the  next  day  to  give  them  au- 
dience. Alcibiades,  in  the  mean  while,  fearing  lest  this  ne- 
gociation  should  ruin  his  designs,  had  a  secret  conference  with 
the  ambassadors,  and  persuaded  them,  imder  a  colour  of 
firiendship,  not  to  let  the  people  know  at  first  what  full  powers 
their  commission  gave  them,  but  intimate,  that  they  came  only 
to  treat  and  make  proposals ;  for  that  otherwise  tbey  would 
grow  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  and  extort  firom  them  such 
unreasonable  terms  as  they  could  not  with  honour  consent  to. 
They  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  prudence  and  sincerity  of 
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tUfl  adyice,  diat  he  drew  fhem  from  Nidag  to  rely  entirely 
upon  himself;  and  the  next  day,  when  the  people  were  as- 
lembled,  and  the  ambassadors  introduced,  Alcibiades,  with 
a  very  obliging  air,  demanded  of  them  with  what  powers  they 
were  come.  They  made  answer,  that  they  were  not  come  as 
plenipotentiaries.  Upon  which  he  instantly  changed  his  voice 
and  eoontenance,  exclaimed  against  them  as  notorious  Uars, 
and  bid  die  people  take  care  how  &ey  transacted  any  thing 
with  men  on  whom  they  could  have  so  little  dependence. 
The  people  dismissed  the  ambassadors  in  a  rage ;  and  Nicias, 
knowii^  nothing  of  the  deceit,  was  confounded  and  in  dis- 
grace. To  redeem  his  credit,  he  proposed  being  sent  once 
more  to  Sparta;  but  not  being  able  to  gmn^such  terms  there 
as  the  Athenians  demanded,  they  immediately,  upon  his  re- 
turn^ struck  up  a  league  with  the  Argives  for  an  huiidred 
years,  including  the  Eleans  and  Mantineans ;  which  yet  did 
not  in  terms  cancel  that  with  the  Lacedasmonians,  Aough  it  is 
plam  that  the  whole  intent  of  it  was  levelled  against  them. 
Upon  this  new  alliance,  Alcibiades  was  declared  general ;  and 
though  Us  best  friends  could  not  commend  the  method  by 
which  he  brought  about  his  designs,  yet  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  gieat  reach  in  politics,  thus  to  divide  and  shake  almost  all 
Pelopoonesas,  and  to  remove  the  war  so  far  from  the  Athe- 
nian frontier,  that  even  success  would  profit  the  enemy  but 
Utde  should  they  be  conquerors ;  whereAs,  if  diey  were  de- 
feated, Sparta  itself  would  be  hardly  safe. 

The  defection  of  the  confederates  began  to  awaken  tfa^ 
jealousy  of  Sparta :  they  resolved,  therefore,  to  remedy  the 
evil  before  it  spread  too  far ;  wherefore,  drawing  out  theit 
whole  force,  both  of  citizens  and  slaves,  and  being  joined  by 
thrir  allies,  they  encamped  almost  under  the  walls  of  Argos. 
The  Argives  having  notice  of  their  march,  made  aH  po^ble 
pieparaikions,  and  came  out  with  a  fall  resolution  to  fight  themr' 
But,  just  as  they  were  going  to  engage,  two  of  their  officers 
went  over  to  Agis,  the  Spartan  king  and  general,  and  pro- 
posed to  him  to  have  the  business  made  up  by  a  reference. 
He  inmediately  dosmg  with  the  ofler,  granted  them  a  truce 
for  four  months,  and  drew  ofl^  Ins  anhy ;  the  whole  aflair  be- 
ing transacted  by  these  tluiee,  without  any  general  consent  or 
knowledge  on  either  side.    The  Pelopotmesians,  Aough  th^y 
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^josi  not  disobey  dieir  orders,  inveighed  gpcievously  against 
Agis  for  letting  such  an  advantage  slip  as  they  conld  never 
promise  to  themselves  again.  For  they  had  actually  hemmed 
in  the  enemy,  and  that  with  the  best,  if  not  the  greatest,  army 
that  ever  was  brought  'into  the  field.  And  the  Argives  were 
so  little  apprehensive  of  danger  on  their  side,  that  they  were 
no  less  incensed  against  their  mediators,  one  of  whom  they 
forced  to  ike  altars,  to  save  his  life,  and  confiscated  his 
goods. 

Thus  every  thing  seemed  to  favour  the  Athenian  interest; 
and  their  prosperity — for  this  was  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  their  duration — blinded  them  to  suph  a  degree,  that  they 
were  persuaded  no  power  was  able  to  resist  them.   In  this  dis- 
position they  resolved  to  take  die  first  opportunity  of  adding 
the  island  of  Sicily  to  their  empire ;  and  an  occasion  soon 
offered  of  executing  their  resolution.    Ambassadors  were  sent 
from  the  people  of  Egesta,  who,  in  quality  of  their  allies, 
came  to  implore  their  aid  against  the  inhabitants  of  Selinuta, 
who  were  assisted  by  the  Syracusans.     They  represented* 
among  other  things,  that,  should  they  be  abandoned,  the  Sy- 
racusans, after  seizing  their  city,  as  they  had  done  that  of 
Leontium,  would  possess  themselves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not  fail 
to  aid  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  their  founders ;  and  that 
they  iHOgfat  put  them  to  as  little  charge  as  possible,  they 
offered  to  pay  the  troops  that  should  be  sent  to  succour 
tfaem.   The  Athenians,  who  had  long  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  declare  themselves,  sent  deputies  to  Egesta,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  affairs,   and  to  see  whether  there  was  money 
enough  in  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of  so  great  a 
wfff.    The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  so  artful  as  to 
borrow  firom  the  neighbouring  nations  a  great  number  of  gold 
and  silver  vases,  worth  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  of 
these  they  made  a  show  when  the  Athenians  arrived.    The 
deputies  returned  with  those  of  Egesta,  who  carried  three- 
score talents  in  ingots,  as  a  month's  pay  for  the  galleys  which 
Aey  demanded,  and  a  promise  of  larger  sums,  which  they 
said  were  ready  both  in  the  public  treasury  and  in  the  ten^^leSt 
The  people,  struck  with  these  fair  appearances,  the  truth  of 
which  they  did  not  give  themselves  the  leisure  to  examine,, 
and  seduced  with  the  advantageous  reports  which  their  depu- 
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ties  made  with  the  view  of  pleasing  them,  immediately  granted 
the  Egestans  their  demand,  and  appointed  Alcibiades,  Nicias, 
and  Lamachus,  to  command  the  fleet,  with  fiill  power  not  only 
to  succour  Egesta,  and  restore  the  inhabitants  of  LeontiDm  to 
their  city,  but  also  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Sicily  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  best  suit  the  interests  of  the  repubUci   Nicias 
was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his  very  great  regret ; 
for,  besides  other  motives,  which  made  him  dread  that  com- 
mand, he  shunned  it  because  Alcibiades  was  to  be  his  col- 
league.    But  the  Athenians  promised  themselves  greater  suc- 
cess from  this  war,  should  they  not  resign  the  whole  conduct 
of  it  to  Alcibiades,  but  temper  his  ardour  and  audacity  with 
the  coldness  and  wisdom  of  Nicias.     Nicias  not  daring  to  op- 
pose Alcibiades  openly,  endeavoured  to  do  it  indirectly,  by 
starting  a'great  number  of  difficulties,  drawn  particularly  from 
the  great  expense  of  this  expedition.    He  declared,  that  since 
"tfiey  were  resolved  upon  war,  they  ought  to  carry  it  on  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  suit  the  exalted  reputation  to  which  Athens 
had  attained.   That  a  fleet  was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  so  for- 
midable a  power  as  that  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies : 
iAat  they  must  raise  an  army  composed  of  good  horse  and 
foot,  if  fhey  desired  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  noble  a 
design;  that,  besides  their  fleet,  which  was  to  make  them 
masters  at  sea,  they  must  have  a  great  number  of  transports 
to  cany  provisions  perpetually  to  the  army,  which  otherwise 
could  not  possibly  subsist  in  an  enemy's  country ;  that  they 
must  carry  vast  sums  of  money  with  them,  without  waiting  for 
that  promised  them  by  the  citizens  of  Egesta,  who,  perhaps, 
were  ready  in  words  only,  and  very  probably  might  break  their 
promise ;  that  they  ought  to  weigh  and  examine  the  disparity 
there  was  between  themselves  and  their  enemies,  with  regard 
to  the  conveniences  and  wants  of  the  army,  the  Syracusans 
being  in  their  own  country,  in  the  midst  of  powerful  allies, 
disposed  by  inclination,  as  well  as  engaged  by  interest,  to  as- 
sist them  with  men,  arms,  horses,  and  provisions :   whereas 
the  Athenians  would  carry  on  the  war  in  a  remote  countzy, 
possessed  by  their  enemies,  where,  in  the  winter,  news  could 
not  be  brought  them  in  less  than  four  months'  time :  a  country, 
where  all  things  would  oppose  the  Athenians,  and  nothing 
be  procured  but  by  force  of  arms.    That  it  would  reflect  the 
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greatest  igotMiiiiiy  on  the  Atlieiiiaas»  skoidd  they  be  forced 
to  abandon  tbeir  enterprise,  and  thereby  become  the  seom 
and  contempt  of  their  enemies,  by  their  neglecting  to  take  aH 
llie  precautions  which  so  important  a  design  required :  that  as 
for  himself,  he  was  determined  not  to  go,  unless  he  was  pro* 
yided  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  expedition,  because  the 
safety  of  die  whole  army  depended  on  that  circumstance ;  and 
that  he  would  not  rely  on  caprice,  or  the  precarious  engage- 
ments of  the  allies.  Nicias  had  flattered  himself,  that  this 
speech  would  cool  the  ardour  of  the  people ;  whereas  it  only 
inflamed  it  the  more.  Immediately  the  generals  hadfidl 
powers  given  them  to  raise  as  many  troops,  and  fit  out  as 
many  galleys  as  they  should  judge  necessary ;  and  the  levies 
were  accordingly  carried  on  in  Athens,  and  ofher  places,  with 
ineKpressible  activity. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  narration  of.  the  important  events 
that  took  place  in  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  it  will  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  Syracuse,  the  capital  of  that 
idand.  About  the  year  of  the  world  3920,  Corinth  had  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  as  a  maritime  power.  As  the 
inq>rovement  of  navigation  generally  leads  to  discovery,  so  it 
leads  to  commerce  also,  and  to  colonization.  It  had  this  ef- 
fect on  the  Corinthians.  They  had  not  been  long  acquc^ted 
with  Sicily,  before  they  projected  the  scheme  of  peopling^part 
of  it  with  the  natives  of  Peloponnesus.  Arclnas,  therefore,  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  was  sent  with  a  fleet,  furnished  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise.  He  buih  «nd 
peopled  Syracuse ;  which,  from  the  peculiar  advantages,  which 
it  derived  from,  its  rich  soil  and  capacious  harbours,  soon  be- 
came the  most  flourishing  city  in  Sicily :  in  size,  indeed,  and 
beauty,  it  yielded  not  to  any  city  in  Greece.  It  was  long 
sulgect  to  Corinth,  and  governed  by  neariy  the  same  laws. 
But  as  it  increased  in  power  it  became  proud  and  insolent, 
and  by  degrees  renounced  its  allegiance.  To  its  emancipation 
are  owing  the  occurrences  which  we  are  now  to  recite. 

The  levies  being  now  prepared,  the  fleet  set  sail,  after 
having  appmted  Corcyra  the  rendezvous  for  most  of  the 
allies,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry  the  provisions  and  war- 
like stores.  All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners  in  Athens, 
flocked  by  day-break  to  the  port  of  I^mns.    The  former  at- 
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tesded  by  tbefar  duldien,  leA^Hiom,  bieniB,  and  companioBg^ 
with  a  joy  overoast  with  a  little  sorrow,  upon  th^ir  bidding 
adiea  to  peivons  that  were  as  dear  to  tb^m  as  life;  who  weie 
letting  out  on  a  distant  and  yeiy  dangerous  expedition,  firom 
which  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  would  ev^  retuxn, 
tiiough  they  ftattared  themselyes  with  the  hopes  that  it  would 
he  8i|0GvaiMful»  The  fw^gners  came  thith^  to  feed  their 
eyes  with  a  sight  whidi  was  highly  worthy  of  their  curiosity; 
far  no  single  aty  in  the  world  hitd  ever  fitted  out  so  gallant  a 
.fleet  Those,  indeed,  which  had  been  sent  i^^ainst  i^daums 
and  Potidsoa,  were  as  considerable  with  regard  to  the  number 
ef  soUiers  and  ships,  but  then  they  were  not  equipped  with 
so  much  magnificence,  neither  was  their  yoyage  ik>  Ioj^,  nor 
their  Miterprise  so  important  Here  were  seen  i^  liind  and  a 
naval  army  provided  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  the  expoose 
ef  paitioular  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  public,  with  all  thmgs 
necessary  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
duralicm  of  the  war.  The  city  furnished  an  hundred  empty 
galleys,  that  is,  threescore  light  ones,  and  forty  in  transpott 
the  soldiers  heavily  armed.  Every  mariner  received  daily  a 
Araohma,  (Mr  ten  pence  En|^h,  for  his  pay,  exclusively  of  what 
the  captains  of  sb^Mi  gave  the  rowa»  of  the  first  bench.  Add 
to  this,  the  pomp  and  m^gnifioeiiee  that  was  displayed  uni- 
versally, eveiy  one  striving  to  eclipse  the  rest,  ax^d  each  eii* 
deavouiing  to  make  his  sh^  the  Hghtest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  gayest  in  tb0^  whole  fleet  I  shall  not  tgke  notice 
of  the  dkoioe  of  the  soldiers  or  seamen,  who  w^e  the  flowtf 
0{  the  AtheniaaSk  nor  of  tbw  emulatipn  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  and  neatness  of  thdr  arms  and  equipage,  any  mexiB 
than  of  their  officers,  who  had  laid  out  oonsidorahle  sum 
pniely  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  to  givQ  foreig^&a  4ii 
advantageous  idea  of  their  persons  and  circmnstunces ;  i^ 
that  this  sight  had  the  idea  of  a  pageant,  in  which  the  utiMPl 
magnifioence  was  displayed,  mthear  than  of  ^  warlike  expedi- 
tion. But  the  boldness  emd  gceatness  of  th^  design  stiU  ai^ 
eeeded  its  expenpe  in  splendour. 

When  th^  ships  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  fat  <m  haawit 
the  trumpet  sounded,  and  selesmn  prayers  were  offispped  yp  Uf 
the  success  ^  the  expedition ;  gold  and  silver  cups  wore  filHi^ 
everywhere  with  wine,   and  the  aocnstoned  libations  ww» 
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poured  out ;  tte  people,  wlio  bied  fhe  shore,  shoiitiiig,  at  the 
same  time,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  to  wish  their 
feilow-citizens  a  good  royage  and  suecess.  And  now  the 
^mn  being  snng,  and  the*  ceremonies  ended,  the  ships  sailed 
one  afier  anotter  out  of  the  harbour,  after  which  they  strore 
to  outsail  one  another,  till  the  whole  fleet  met  at  Mpsm. 
From  ihence  it  made  to  Corcyra,  where  the  army  of  the  aHies 
was  assemhled  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet 

Being  now  anired  at  Sicily,  the  generals  were  divided  in 
tbeir  opinions  as  to  the  place-where  they  should  make  a  de^ 
■sent  Lamachns,  one  of  the  generals,  was  for  making  dl- 
fsctiy  for  Syracuse.  He  urged,  that  it  was  as  yet  unprovided, 
and  under  the  greatest  consternation;  that  an  army  was  ai- 
ways  mest  terrible  on  its  approach,  before  the  enemy  had 
time  to  recollect  and  make  danger  familiar;  these  FeasouB, 
however,  were  over>nded.  It  was  agreed  to  reduce  the 
smaller  dtiea  frst:  when,  having  detadied  ten  galleys  ovtj^ 
to  take  a  view  of  flie  situation  and  harbour  oi  Syracuse,  Aiey 
Imded  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  and  surprised  Catamu 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  had  taken 
oceasiefl^  firom  his  absence,  to  attack  him  with  redoubled 
vigour.  They  aggravated  his  misconduct  in  neglecting  (he 
proper  metiiod  of  attack,  and  enforced  their  accusation  by 
sBegbig,  that  he  had  prcrfaned  the  mysteries  of  Ceves.  This 
war  sufficient  to  induce  ike  giddy  multitude  to  recal  Aeir 
geoeial ;  but,  for  fear  of  raismg  a  tumult  in  the  army,  ttey 
eaaif  sent  him  ordans  to  return  to  Attens,  to  pacify  tibe  people 
by  Us  presence.  Alcibiades  obeyed  the  orders  with  seeming 
snfamusion;  but;  seflectmg  on  the  inconstancy  and  c^riee  of 
hia  judges,  the  imttaat  he  was  arrived  at  Thurium,  and  had 
get  on  shore,  he  disappeared,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  ef  these 
who  BCfOf^  aAsr  him :  Hie  galley,  therefore,  returned  without 
him»  awl  the  people  in  a  rage  condemned  hun  to  death  for 
tas^coatamaey.  His:  whole  estate  was  confiscated,  and  all  ike 
0rdan  of  religion  wwre  commanded  to  curse  him.  Some  tnie 
after,  news  being  hrou^  bim  that  the  Athenians  had-  con- 
demned him  to  death ;  **  I  hope  one  day,"  said  he,  ''  to  make 
flmm  sensible  that  I  am  still  alive." 

Ihe  Syrsousana  had,  by  this  time,  put  themselves  in  a 
pealme  of  defenee,  and  fining  ttat  Nicias  did  not  advaim 
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towavds  them,  they  talked  of  attadung  him  in  his  camp ;  and 
some  of  them  asked,  in  a  scoffing  way,  whether  he  was  come 
ibIo  Sicily  to  settle  at  Catana?  He  was  roused  by  this  insult, 
and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Syracuse.  He 
durst  not  attempt  it  by  land,  for  want  of  cayalry;  and  he 
thought  it  equally  hazardous  to  make  a  descent  by  sea  upon 
an  en^ny  who  was  so  well  prepared  to  receive  him :  however, 
he  chose  the  latter  way,  and  succeeded  in  it  by  a  stratagem. 
He  had  gained  a  citizen  of  Catana  to  go  as  a  deserter  to  the 
Syracusans,  and  to  inform  them,  that  the  Athenians  lay  every 
night  in  the  town  without  their  arms ;  and  that,  early  in  the 
Qdoming,  on  a  certain  day  appointed,  they  might  surprise 
them,  seize  on  their  camp  with  all  their,  arms  and  ba^;aga, 
bum  their  fleet  in  the  harbour,  and  destroy  the  whole  army. 
The  Syracusans  g^ve  credit  to  him,  and  marched  with  all  their 
forces  towcurds  Catana ;  which  [^icias  had  no  sooner  notice  of, 
but  he  embarked  his  troops,  and,  steering  away  for  Syracuse, 
landed  them  there  the  next  morning,  and  fortified  himself  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  Syracusans  were  so  provoked 
at  this  trick  being  put  upon  them,  that  they  immediately  re- 
turned to  Syracuse,  and  presented  themselves  without  the 
walls  in  order  of  battle.  Nicias  marched  out  of  his  trenches 
to  meet  them,  and  a  very  sharp  action  ensued,  wherein,  at 
length,  the  Athenians  got  the  better,  and  forced  the  enemy 
back  to  the  city,  after  having  killed  two  hundred  and  sixty  cf 
them  and  their  confederates,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  of  their  own 
men.  They  were  not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  attade  the  city,  and 
therefore  took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Catana  and  Naxus. 

The  year  following,  greater  projects  were  undertaken ;  for, 
having  received  a  supply  of  horse  from  Athens,  with  provisions 
and  other  stores  of  war,  Nicias  set  sail  for  Syracuse,  in  order 
to  block  it  up  by  sea  and  land.  In  this  nianner  did  the  little 
state  of  Athens  spread  terror  among  all  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  now,  risen  to  its  utmost  height,  began  to  aspire  at 
universal  empire.  Athens  had  already  been  the  unstress  of 
arts  and  philosophy ;  it  now,  with  inverted  ambition,  aimed  at 
setting  mankind  an  example  of  the  arts  of  conquest  and  of 
war :  but  they  had  never  considered  that  a  petty  state,  raised 
artificially  into  power,  is  liable  to  a  thousand  accidents  in  its 
iray  to  untverral  conquest.    They  had  now  sent  out  tkw 
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whok  foirce  into  Sicily,  and,  triule  they  fought  to  decide  tlie 
fate  of  Syr^ose,  they  were,  in  fact,  contending  for  their  own ; 
the  existence  of  Athens  and  Syracnse  depended  so  much  i^on 
the  eVent  of  the  present  invasion,  that  both  sides  fought  wiA 
the  utmost  perseverance,  and  historians  have  been  minute  in 
the  detail. 

The  sieg^  Was  now  carried  on  in  a  more  regular  and  skilful 
manner  than  had  ever  been  practised  before,  and  men  were 
taught  a  new  lesson,  as  well  in  the  arts  of  attack  as  of  defence. 
Nicias  found  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  gain  Epipole, 
a  high  hill  which  commanded  the  city,  and  had  a  steep,  craggy 
passage  up  to  it  The  Syracusans  were  so  sensible  of  the  im* 
portance  of  this  post,  that  they  had  ordered  a  detachment  of 
seven  hundred  men  to  march  upon  a  signal  given  to  the  de- 
fence of  it.  But  Nicias  had  landed  his  men  in  a  little  remote 
hubour  so  secretly  and  so  suddenly,  that  they  easily  made 
themselves  masters  of  it.  And  the  seven  hundred,  running 
up  irom  the  plains  in  a  conftised  manner  to  dispossess  them, 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  of  them,  and 
their  leader.  Nicias  built  a  fort  there,  as  a  magasdne,  and 
proceeded  to  invest  the  town  on  the  land  side,  so  as  to  prc^ 
vent  any  communication  with  the  country.  The  enemy  en* 
deavouring  to  defeat  his  works,  and  render  them  useless, 
several  skirmishes  ensued,  wherein  the  Athenians  had  gene- 
ndly  the  better ;  but,  in  one  of  them,  Lamachus  being  pressed 
hard,  and  abandoned  by  his  men,  was  killed.  The  Syracusans 
being  still  intent  on  the  recovery  of  EpipolsB,  ordered  up  ano- 
ther detachment  thither*  Nicias  was  at  this  time  sick  in  the 
fort,  and  in  bed,  with  only  his  servants  about  him.  But  when 
he  found  the  enemy  were  forcing  his  intrenchments,  he  got  up 
and  set  fire  to  the  engines,  and  other  wood  that  lay  scattered 
about  the  fort :  which  had  so  good  an  efiect,  that  it  served  as 
a  signal  to  hb  own  troops  to  come  up  to  his  relief;  and  so 
terrified  and  confounded  those  of  the  enemy,  that  they  re- 
treated into  the  city.  From  thenceforth  Nicias,  who  was 
now  sole  general,  conceived  great  hopes;  for  several  cities 
of  Sicily,  which  hitherto  had  not  declared  for  either  side, 
came  and  joined  him;  and  there  arrived  from  all  quarters 
vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  his  army,  all  parties  being 
eager  to  go  over  to  him,  because  he  had  acquired  the  su- 
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periority,  and  been  exceedmgly  tucceaifiil  in  aD  kw  under- 
takings.  The  Syfacusans^  seeing  themselves  blocked  up  bodi 
bj  sea  and  land,  and  losing  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend 
Aeir  eity  any  longer,  abeady  proposed  an  accommodation. 
GyiippnSy  who  was  ccmiing  firom  Lacedmnon  to  their  assist* 
ance,  having  heard  in  his  passage  the  extremity  to  winch  they 
were  reduced,  and  looking  upon  the  whole  islapd  as  los^ 
sailed  forward  nevertheless,  not  in  the  view  of  defending 
Sicily,  but  only  to  preserve  to  the  nations  of  Italy  such  cities 
as  were  sid>ject  to  diem  in  that  island,  if  it  were  not  too  late» 
and  it  oonld  be  done ;  for  fame  had  declared,  in  all  plaoes» 
that  the  Atheniafis  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  the 
whole  island,  and  were  headed  by  a  general,  whose  wisdom 
and  good  fortune  rendered  him  invincible. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now  almost  com- 
pleted ;  they  had  drawn  a  double  wall»  neaily  half  a  leagne  in 
length,  along  the  plain  and  the  fens  towards  the  great  port, 
and  had  almost  reached  it.  There  now  lemained  on  one  side 
only  a  small  part  of  the  wall  to  be  finished,  and  the  Syraco^ 
sans  were  upon  the  brink  of  ruin ;  they  had  no  hopes  left ; 
they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  they  knew  not 
wliere  to  look  for  succours ;  fi>r  ibis  reason  they  resolved  to 
surmider,  and  a  council  was  held  to  settle  the  articles  of  ca* 
pitulation^  which  were  to  be  presented  to  Nicias. 

It  was  at  that  very  instant,  mid  in  dns  most  distressftil 
juncture,  that  a  messenger  arrived  at  Syracuse  from  Corinth, 
with  news  of  speedy  relief.  The  whole  body  of  citiaens 
flocked  round  the  messenger  of  such  welcome  information. 
He  gave  them  to  understand,  that  Gylippus,  the  J^aoedtemo- 
nlan  general,  would  be  with  them  immediately,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  many  other  gaUeys  which  came  to  his  aid. 
The  Syracusans,  astonished,  or  rather  stupified  as  it  w^e 
with  this  news,  could  scarcely  believe  what  they  heard. 
Whilst  they  were  thus  fluctuating  and  in  doubt,  a  couriet  ar- 
rived from  Gylippus  to  inform  them  of  his  approach)  and 
ordered  them  to  march  over  all  their  troops  to  meet  him.  He 
himself,  after  taking  a  fort  in  his  way,  marched  in  order  of 
battle  directly  for  Epipote,  and  ascending  by  Bnryehn,  as  the 
Athenians  had  done,  he  prepared  to  attack  diem  from  without, 
whilst  the  Syracusans  skouM  charge  them  on  thofar  side  with 
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die  £Mrc68  of  SyraeiM.  Tke  Aibfmam,  exeeidfagly  sotptiflM 
bj  Jiis  arrival,  drew  up  hltftilj,  mA  witkovt  aider,  wider  the 
1^.  With  regard  to  himself,  la^g  dovn  hb  hnoB  when  he 
apim>aehed,  he  aeut  word  by  a  heaiU,  that  he  would  allow 
Hie  Atheoiaiis  fire  days  to  kwre  SWty.  Nieias  did  not  con* 
deacond  to  aieko  the  least  answer  to  this  proposal ;  and  sense 
of  his  soldiers,  borstuig  ont  a  kaghing,  asked  the  herald, 
whether  the  presence  of  fl  LaoedsBmonian  prirateery  or  the 
trifling  wand  of  a  herald,  could  make  any  change  in  thepre- 
sent  stjite  of  the  eity  ?  Both  sides,  therefore,  prepared  for 
batde. 

Oylippns  began  by  atorming  the  fort  of  Labdalla,  and  cnt- 
Inig  in  pieces  all  who  were  found  in  it.  The  Athaiians,  in 
the  meantime,  were  not  idle  in  fomdng  intrendunents  to 
oppose  Urn,  while  the  besieged  were  eqtially  assiduons  in 
evttiiig  down  and  breaking  through  those  walls  and  drcum- 
tfdlations  which  were  carried  round  their  city.  At  length 
both  sides  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  between 
the  waDs  which  the  Athenians  had  raised  to  keep  off  the 
enemy.  In  the  first  engagement,  the  cavaby  of  OySppos 
being  rendered  useless  iroUi  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  to 
re-animate  his  soldiers,  by  doing  them  justice,  he  had  the 
courage  to  reproach  himself  for  die  ill  success  they  had  met 
with,  and  to  declare  publicly,  that  he,  not  they,  had  occa- 
Siotied  the  kte  defeat,  because  he  had  made  them  fight  in  too 
MRow  a  spot  of  ground.  However,  he  promised  soon  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  reooyering  both  their  honour  and 
Us;  and  accordingly,  the  Tory  next  day,  he  led  them  against 
the  enemy,  after  having  exhorted  them  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  behaye  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  aneient  glory.  Nieias 
pereeiviug,  that  diough  it  diould  not  be  his  desire  to  come  to 
a  bailie,  it  would,  howeyer,  be  abs<^tely  necessary  for  him  to 
pMfeBl  flie  ^emy  from  extending  their  tine  beyond  the  con- 
tamdiatioa,  to  which  they  were  abeady  yery  near  (because 
oHutwise  this  wodd  be  grantmg  them  a  certain  yictoiy), 
tiievsibre  marched  boldify  against  the  Syracusans.  Oylippus 
htmif^  up  Us  tioops  beyond  that  place  where  the  wsAs  ter- 
iiinated  on  both  sides,  in  order  that  he  might  leaye  the  more 
fom  to  emiend  Us  tiatde ;  upon  wUch,  charging  the  enemy's 
Ml  wing  with  his  horse,  he  put  it  to  flight,  and  soon  after 
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defeated  thek  right  We  have  an  iDsJtaDce  of  what  the  ex- 
perience and  abilitiea  of  a  gfeat  ci^tain  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing;  for  Gylippos*  with  the  sane  men,  the  same  arms,  the 
same  horses,  and  the  same  gronnd»  by  only  chavgiag  his  oid^ 
of  battle,  defeated  the  Athenians,  and  beat  thrai  quite  to 
their  camp.  The  following  night  the  yietors  carried  on  their 
wall  beyond  the  contravallation  oi  the  Athenians,  and  thereby 
deprived  them  of  all  hqpes  of  being  ever  able  to  surround  the 
ei^. 

Nicias  had,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Gylippus,  been 
put  upon  the  defensive ;  and,  as  he  daily  lost  ground  in  the 
country,  be  retired  towards  the  sea,  to  keep  that  open,  in 
case  of  accidents,  and  to  bring  in  provisions.  For  tUs  pus- 
pose  he  possessed  himself  of  Plemmyrium,  near  the  great 
haibour,  where  he  built  three  forts,  and  kept  up  himself,  as 
it  were,  in  garrison.  Gylippus  took  this  opportunity  to  gain 
over  the  inland  cities;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Hbe  fleet  <hat 
was  expected  from  Corinth  arrived.  Nicias,  under  these  cue- 
cumstances,  wrote  a  very  melancholy  account  of  his  affairs  to 
Athens :  that  the  enemy  were  become  so  superior  to  him,  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  force  intrenchments;  and  tha;^ 
instead  of  besieging  them,  he  was  now  besieged  himself:  tb»jt 
the  towns  revolted  from  him ;-  the  slaves  and  the  mercenwiea 
deserted:  that  the  troops  were  employed  in  guarding  tibe 
forts  and  fetching  in  provisions ;  and  that,  in  this  latter  seK!» 
vice,  many  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  horse :.  that 
the  fleet  was  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  th^  army ;  and  that,  in 
short,  without  a  speedy  reinforcement  of  men,  ships,  and 
money,  equal  to  what  he  had  at  first  set  out  with,  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  any  thing  farther.  Then,  as  to  his  own  parti- 
cular, he  complained  of  his  being  troubled  with  sharp  nephi^itic 
pains,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  going  on  with  the 
service ;  and  therefore  pressed  to  be  recalled.  The  Athenians 
were  so  affected  with  this  letter,  that  they  named  Eurymedcm 
and  Demosthenes  to  go  over  with  fresh  supplier ;  the  former 
immediately  with  ten  galleys,  and  the  other  early  in  the  spring 
with  a  stronger  force.  At  the  same  time  they  appointed 
Menander  and  Euthydemus  to  act  as  assistants  to  Nicias,  but 
would  not  grant  his  request  of  coming  liome.  In  the  mean 
time  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  retwd 
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witli  as  many  men  as  he  could  raise  in  the  whole  island,  and 
prevaBed  with  the  Syracnsans  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in 
their  power^  and  to  hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  the  success  would  answer  the  greatness  of  the  enter- 
-pnae.  This  advice  was  strongly  enforced  by  Hermocrates, 
who  exhorted  the  Syracusans  not  |to  abandon  to  their  enemies 
the  empire  of  the  seas.  He  observed,  that  the  Athenians 
Ifemseives  had  not  received  it  from  their  ancestors,  nor  been 
always  possessed  of  it;  that  the  Persian  war  had  in  a  manner 
forced  them  into  a  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  notwithstanding 
two  great  obstacles,  their  disposition,  and  the  situation  of 
their  city,  which  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea; 
lital  tiiey  had  made  themselves  formidable  to  other  nations, 
not  so  much  by  tiieir  real  strength  as  by  their  courage  and 
iniiepidity ;  that  they  ought  to  copy  them,f  and  since  they  had 
to  do  witfi  enemies,  who  were  so  enterprising,  it  was  fit  they 
should  be  equally  daring. 

Tins  advice  was  iq[>proved,  and  accordingly  a  lai^  fleet 
was  equipped.  Oylippus  led  out  all  his  land  forces  in  the 
night  time,  to  attack  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium.  Thirty-five 
gifleys  of  Syracuse,  which  were  in  the  great  harbour,  and 
forty^five  in  the  lesser,  where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  were, 
ordered  to  advance  towards  Plemmyrium,  to  amaze  the 
AfheniaDs,  who  would  find  themselves  attacked  both  by  sea 
and  hnd  at  the  same  time.  The  Athenians,  at  this  news, 
went  on  board  also,  and,  witii  twenty-five  ships,  sailed  to  fight 
the  thirty-five  Syracusan  vessels,  which  were  sailing  out  of  the 
great  harbour,  and  opposed  thirty-five  more  to  the  forty-five 
of  the  enemy  which  were  come  out  of  the  little  port.  A 
sharp  engagement  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  har- 
bovr,  one  party  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  it,  and 
ike  other  to  keep  them  out. 

Those  who  defended  the  ports  of  Plemmyrium  having 
flocked  to  the  shore  to  view  the  batfle,  Gylippus  attacked  the 
forts  unexpectedly  by  day-break;  and,  having  carried  the 
greatest  of  them  by  storm,  the  soldiers  who  defended  the 
oA^  two  were  so  terrified,  that  they  abandoned  them  in  a 
moment.  %  After  this  advantage,  the  Syracusans  sustained  a 
considerable  loss ;  for  such  of  their  vessels  as  fought  at  the 
entrance  of  the  haibour  (after  having  forced  the  Athenians) 
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diDve  fnrioiuly  one  against  the  oAer^  aa  thej  eaterad  h  in 
diMMrder,  and  by  Ais  meana  akified  the  TiGtoiy  to  diair  ene- 
mies; who,  not  contented  with  pumnng,  also  gare  ehase  to 
tlK)ae  who  were  Tietorioiia  in  the  great  Iiarbonf.  Eleren 
Syiaenaan  gaDeys  wefe  sank,  and  great  nnmben  of  tlie  sayon 
in  Ihem  killed.  Three  wer«  taken;  but  the  Atihenians  Uka- 
wise  lost  three:  and,  after  towing  off  those  of  ^ke  enemy, 
fliey  raised  a  troplQr  in  afittle  island  lying  before  Pknnniyrinni, 
and  retired  to  the  centre  of  their  camp. 

One  ciietinistance/  which  the  besieged  considered  of  the 
greatest  importance,  was  to  attempt  a  second  engagement, 
botii  by  sea  and  land,  before  the  fleet  and  other  sncconrs  sent 
by  the  Athenians  sbonid  arriye^  They  had  concerted  fieih 
measures  for  a  batdo  at  sea,  by  improving  from  the  erron 
they  had  committed  in  the  last  engagement  The  change 
made  in  the  galleyi  was,  that  their  prows  were  now  sboftef , 
and  at  the  same  time  stronger  and  more  solid  tfaaa  before. 
For  this  potpose  they  fixed  great  pieces  of  tunber  projecting 
forward  on  each  side  of  the  prows,  and  to  these  pieces  they 
Jobed  beams,  by  way  of  props.  The  beams  extended  to  the 
length  of  sixctdrits  on  «aeii  nde  of  the  vessel,  boA  withm  and 
without  By  this  they  hoped  to  gdin  an  advantage  over  the 
gaUeyi  of  the  Athenians,  which  did  not  dare,  becanse  of  the 
w«akneM  of  their  prows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front,  bnt 
only  in  flank ;  not  to  mention,  that,  should  the  battle  be  fought 
in  the  harbour,  they  would  not  have  room  to  spread  thein- 
selves,  nor  to  pass  between  two  galleys,  in  which  lay  their 
greatest  art,  nor  to  tack  about  after  they  should  have  been 
repulsed,  in  order  to  return  to  the  chaise ;  whereas  the  Sy- 
raoQsans,  by  their  being  mastem  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
harbour,  would  have  all  these  advantages,  and  might  reci- 
procally assist  one  another.  On  these  dreumstances  the  ktler 
founded  their  hopes  of  victory. 

Oylippus,  therefore,  first  drew  aO  the  infimtiy  out  of  the 
eamp,  and  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the  oontravallatioli  of 
the  Adientans  which  faced  the  dly,  whilst  the  troops  of 
Olympia  mardied  towards  the  other,  and  their  galleys  set 
sail. 

Nieias  did  not  care  to  venture  a  second  basttle,  saying,  that, 
as  he  expected  a  fresh  fleet  every  moaient,  and  a  great  rein- 
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ibfeemei^  nader  DemoitimieB,  it  would  betray  the  greateit 
want  of  judgment,  should  ke»  as  fais  troops  were  inferior  to 
Mmber  to  ttiose  of  the  enemy,  and  already  faligtted,  hazard  a 
battle  witiiDut  beings  forced  to  it.  On  the  oontraiy,  Menander 
aad  EuihydemoSy  who  had  jnat  before  been  appointed  to  share 
tibe  cramuind  with  Nioias  till  the  ani?al  of  Demosthenes,  fired 
with  ambition,  and  jealous  of  those  generals^  were  eager  to 
perform  some  great  exploit,  to  bereave  the  one  of  his  gloiy» 
and,  if  possible,  eclipse  that  of  the  other«  The  pretence  they 
aDeged  on  this  occasion  was,  the  &me  and  reputation  oif 
Athens ;  and  they  asserted,  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  it 
would  be  entirely  destroyed,  should  they  shun  thebattie,  as  the 
Syrilcusans  offered  it  them,  that  they  at  last  forced  Nidas  to  a 
e<nnpliance«  The  Athenians  had  seventy-five  galleys^  and  the 
SyraoQsans  eighty. 

The  first  day,  the  fleets  continued  in  sight  of  each  other,  in 
the  great  harbour,  without  engi^ing,  and  only  a  few  skiraiishes 
passed^  after  which,  both  parties  retired ;  while  the  land  fofoes 
aeted  in  tibe  same  manner.  The  Syracusaas  did  not  make  the 
leaat  motion  the  second  day.  Nicias,  taking  advantage  of  tUd 
inaetivity,  caused  the  transports  to  draw  up  in  a  line  at  some 
distanoe  from  one  another^  in  order  that  his  gaUeys  might  re- 
ike  behmd  them  wltii  safety,  in  case  he  should  be  defeated. 
On  the  morrow  the  Syracusaas  came  up  sooner  than  usual, 
when  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  spentin  skirmishing,  after 
wMch  they  retired.  The  Atheonans  did  not  suppose  they  wonld 
letvm,  but  imi^ed  that  fear  would  aadta  tkam  <y.  But 
having  refreshed  themselves  in  great  haste,  and  rertmaiD^  en 
board  their  galleys,  they  attacked  the  Athenians,  who  werefar. 
Urom  expecting  them.  The  latter  bea^  now  fiorced  to  retuia 
immediately  on  loaid  their  ships,  they  entered  them  in  great 
disorder:  so  that  they  had  not  time  to  draw  them  up  in  a  liae 
of  batde,  and  most  of  the  sailors  were  fastii^.  Victory  did  not 
teng  oontinne  in  suspense.  The  Athenians,  after  makaig  a 
abort  and  slight  resistance,  retired  behind  the  line  of  traosp^ats^ 
The  enemy  pursued  fliem  thither,  but  were  stopped  by  the 
yards  of  those  sh^,  to  which  were  fixed  dolpUns  of  lead: 
these  being  very  heavy,  had  they  fallen  on  the  enemy's  gaUeys, 
iNMdd  have  sm^  diem  at  once.    The  Alhwiiiiiis  hist  sev«A 
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galleys  in  this  engagement,  and  a  great  number  of  soldien 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmost  consternation  s  all  the 
misfortunes  he  had  met  with,  ever  since  the  time  he  had  en- 
joyed the  supreme  command,  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  was 
now  inyohred  in  a  greater  than  any  of  them,  by  complying  with 
the  advice  of  his  colleagues.  Whilst  he  was  revolving,  these 
gloomy  ideas,  Demosthenes's  fleet  was  seen  coming  forward  in 
great  pomp,  and  with  such  an  air  as  might  fill  the  enemy  with 
dread.  It  was  now  the  day  after  the  battle.  This  fleet  con- 
sisted of  seventy-three  galleys,  on  board  of  which  were  five 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  about  three  thousand  archers, 
slingers,  and  bowmen. 

AH  these  galleys  were  richly  trimmed,  their  prows  being ' 
adorned  with  shining  streamers,  manned  with  stout  rowers^ 
commanded  by  good  officers,  and.  echoing  with  the  sound  of 
clarions  and  trumpets ;  Demosthenes  having  affected  an  air  of 
pomp  andjtriumph  ptuposely  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

This  gallant  sight  alanned  them  indeed  beyond  expression. 
They  did  not  see  any  end,  or  even  the  least  suspension  of  their 
calamities.  All  they  had  hitherto  done  or  suffered  was  as 
nothing,  and  their  work  was  to  begin  again.  What  hopes 
could  they  entertain  of  being  able  to  weary  out  the  patience  of 
the  Athenians,  since,  thou^  they  had  a  camp  intrenched  in  the 
middle  of  Attica,  they  were,  however,  able  to  send  a  second 
anny  into  Sicily,  as  considerable  as  the  former;  and  that  their 
power,  as  well  as  their  courage,  seemed,  notwithstanding  all 
their  losses,  instead  of  diminishing,  to  increase  daily. 

Demosfhenes,  having  made  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
things,  imi^^ed  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  lose  time»  as 
Nicias  had  done ;  who,  having  spread  a  universal  terror  at  his 
first  arrival,  became  afterwards  an  object  of  contempt,  for  his 
having  wintered  in  Catana,  instead  of  going  directly  to  Syracuse, 
and  had  afterwards  given  Gylippus  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
troops  KDto  it.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  diat  he 
should  be  able  to  carry  the  city  at  the  first  attack,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  alarm  which  the  news  of  his  arrival  would 
spread  in  every  part  of  it,  and  by  that  means  would  imme^ 
diately  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  otherwise-he  intended  to  rais«  ^ 
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liie  siege,  and  no  longer  harass  and  lessen  the  troops  by  flg^ 
ikiglatfles  never  decisive,  nor  qnite  exhaust  the  city  of  Athens, 
by  employing  its  treasures  in  needless  expenses. 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  resolation  of 
Demosthenes,  conjm*ed  him  not  to  be  so  hasty,  but  to  take  time 
to  weigh  things  deliberately,  that  he  might  have  no  canse  to 
repent  of  what  he  should  do.  He  observed  to  him,  that  the 
enemy  would  be  mined  by  delays ;  that  their  provisions  as  well 
as  money  were  entirely  exhausted ;  that  thehr  allies  were  going 
to  abandon  them ;  that  they  must  soon  be  reduced  to  such  ex* 
tremity,  for  want  of  provisions,  as  would  force  them  to  sur- 
render, as  they  had  before  resolved ;  for  there  were  certain 
persons  in  Syracuse,  who  held  a  secret  correspondence  witii 
Nicias,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  impatient,  because  the 
Syracusans  were  tired  with  the  war  and  widi  Gylippus ;  snd 
&at,  should  the  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  be  ever 
so  little  increased,  they  would  surrender  at  discretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  fiunself  clearly,  and  would  not  de- 
clare,'in  express  terms,  that  sure  and  certain  advices  were  sent 
him  of  whatever  was  transacted  in  the  city,  his  remonstrances 
were  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  timidity  and  slowness  with 
which  he  had  always  been  reproached.  Such,  said  they,  are 
his  usual  protractions,  delays,  distrusts,  and  fearful  precaution, 
whereby  he  has  deadened  all  the  vivacity,  and  extinguished  all 
the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  not  marching  them  immediately 
against  the  enemy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  deferring  to  attack 
them  till  his  own  forces  were  weakened  and  despised.  This 
made  the  rest  of  the  generals,  and  all  the  officers,  come  over  to 
Demosthenes's  opinion,  and  Nicias  himself  was  at  last  forced 
to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  attacked,  to  no  purpose,  the  wall 
which  cut  the  contravallation  of  the  besiegers,  confined  himself 
to  the  attack  of  Epipoles,  from  a  supposition,  that,  should  he 
once  be  master  of  it,  the  wall  would  be  quite  undefended  He, 
therefore,  took  provisions  for  five  days,  wiA  workmen,  impl^ 
ments,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  him  to  defend  that  post 
after  he  should  possess  himself  of  it  As  there  was  no  going 
up  to  it  in  the  day-time  undiscovered,  he  marched  thither  in 
the  night  with  all  his  forces,  followed  by  Eurymedon  and  Me- 
nander ;  Nicias  staying  behind  to  guard  tiie  camp.  They  went 
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up  bj  Ae  way  of  Euiyelof,  8»  befofe»  wipero^Tecl  by  die  sen- 
tnieli,  attacked  the  first  intrenchmeiit,  and  stonned  it,  after 
killing  part  of  thoae  who  defeaded  it  Demosthenes,  not 
satisfied  with  this  adTantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  his  troops 
fifom  coolings  and  not  to  delay  the  execution  of  his  doAgn, 
naiches  forwards.  Daring  this  intenral»  the  forces  of  the  city, 
sustained  by  GyHppiis,  marched  nnder  anus  oat  of  the  iatreneb* 
ments.  Being  sebed  with  astonishment,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  increased,  ttey  w«re  immediatoly  repulsed  and 
pat  to  flight.  But,  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in  ^&K>rder,  to 
force  whatever  might  resist  their  arms,  lest  the  enemy  m%ht 
laBy  again,  sbonU  time  be  allowed  them  to  breaAe  and 
recover  from  their  surprise,  they  are  stopped  on  a  sudden  by 
the  Boeotians,  who  make  a  vigorous  stand,  and,  marching 
against  the  Athenians  with  their  pikes  presented*  they  repoiae 
them  with  great  diouts,  and  make  a  dreadAd  slaughter.  Tins 
spreads  a  univenal  terror  throng  the  rest  of  the  army.  Those 
who  fled,  mther  force  along  suoi  as  were  advancing  to  their 
amistance,  or  rise,  mist^bg  Aem  for  enemies,  torn  their  aoai. 
against  Amu  They  now  were  att  mixed  indiscrinunatdy,  U 
bmng  impossible  to  discover  ohjects  in  the  hoirors  of  a  n^lht, 
which  WHS  not  so  gloomy  as  w&rely  to  make  otgeets  impar* 
^eptibte,  nor  yet  hf^  enough  to  distingqish  those  which  weiw 
seen.  The  Athenians  sought  for  one  another  to  no  purpose 
and*  firom  thw  often  askmg  the  word,  by  which  only  th^wase 
aUe  to  know  one  another,  a  strai^  confusion  of  sounds  was 
heard,  which  occasioned  no  little  disorder ;  not  to  meniioii, 
Aat  they,  by  this  means,  divulged  the  word  to  the  enemy,  and 
eouU  not  leem  thews;  hecanae,  by  tb^  being  together,  and 
in  a  body,  theiy  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  it*  In  the  mi^W 
time,  those  wlso  were  pursued  threw  themselves  fipom  the  top 
of  the  rocks,  and  maay  were  dasb^d  to  pieces  by  the  faUt  and 
as  most  of  those  who  eseaped  straggled  from  one  to  another 
up  an^  dawn  the  fields  mA  woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  the 
neaot  day  by  tiie  enemy's  horse,  who  pnrsued  ^m^  Two 
Oonsand  Atimnans  were  slmn  in  this  engagement,  and  agpeet 
nnmher  of  arms  were  taken ;  those  who  fled  having  throws 
them  away,  that  ^ey  migbt  be  the  better  aUe  to  epeape  oVier 
the  preoipices.  Sonn  after  Oylq>pas^  ha^g  made  the  towr 
of  SicHy,  brought  Ji  groat  number  ot  troops  with  him*  ^Akk 
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ih»  aflbm  of  Atbeiw  still  mine  deaperato,  and  de- 
pdved  Nicaa^  of  all  hopes  of  sucoewK  basidas,  tbe  Athemao 
amy  now  began  to  dimioUli  ezDeedingly  by  siclmess,  and 
nothing  was  saw  to  remain,  but  their  quitting  an  islandt  in 
which  they  had  experienced  every  mortification.  Nioias  no 
longer  opposed  the  resolution,  and  only  desired  to  have  it  kept 
secret  Orders  were  therefore  given^  as  privately  as  pos#le» 
for  tbe  fleet  to  piepaie  for  setting  sail  with  the  utmost  ex* 
pedition. 

Whtt  all  tiungs  w<u9  ready*  the  moment  they  were  going 
to  set  sail  (wholly  unmspected  by  the  enemy»  who  were  fiur 
from  snmising  ttey  Would  leave  Sillily  so  soon),  the  moon  was 
suddenly  eclipsed  in  tbe  middle  of  the  night,  and  lost  all  its 
splendour,  which  teirified  Nicias  and  the  whole  acsaiy,  who, 
fimn  ^orance  and  superstition,  were  astonished  at  so  sudden 
a  change*  the  causes  of  which  they  did  not  know,  and  there- 
fore dreaded  the  conseqnav^es  of  it.  They  tiien  consisted  the 
sootiisayeni,  who,  being  equally  unacquainted  with  the  reasona 
qf  this  phocnmenon,  only  augm  wted  th^  conateimtion.  It 
was  the  custmo,  after  such  accidi^ts  had  happened,  to  suspend 
their  enterprise  hat  for  three  days.  Tbe  sootli^siqreni  pro- 
nounced, that  he  must  not  sail  till  nine  times  three  days  were 
past  (these  were  Thucydldes'  words),  which  doiditiess  was 
a  myrterions  number  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Nioias, 
aampulous  to  a  fanlt,  and  full  of  a  mistaken  veneration  for 
those  bUnd  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  declared  thai 
he  would  watt  a  whole  revolution  of  the  moon*  and  not  return 
till  tibe  same  day  of  tbe  next  month,  as  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
planet  yery  clearly  the  instant  it  had  emeiyed  from  that  part 
whidi  was  darkened  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth's  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news  i^  the  in- 
tended  departnre  of  the  Athenians  soon  spread  over  the  city ; 
a  resolution  was  taken  to  attack  the  besiegers  both  by  sea  and 
k«4^  The  Syracnsans  began  the  fimt  day  by  attfH)ki^g  die 
iniKnclnnents,  and  gained  a  slight  advantafs  over  the  en«ny<. 
Om^  aMOTow  they  made  a  see<md  attack,  and*  at  the  same 
than*  aaOed  with  seventy-alx  galleys  against  eighty-fliK  of  the 
Athnnians*  Swrirmedon,  who  commanded  <he  r^iht  of  4ie 
A4htnian  fleet,  having  spread  along  the  shore  to  smmand 
tiien^  this  mowment  proved  fatal  ta  him ;  for,  as  he  was  df^- 
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tacbed  from  tke  body  of  Ae  fleet,  tile  SyradumB,  after  f€fniai^ 
the  main  battle,  which  was  in  the  cento,  attacked  hha,  drove 
him  vigoroosly  into  &e  gnlph  called  Dascoti,  and  there  defeat- 
ed him  entirely.  Eorymedon  lost  his  life  in  the  engagement. 
They  afterwards  gave  chace  to  the  rest  of  the  galleys,  and  run 
them  against  the  shore.  Gylippus,  who  commanded  the  land 
army,  seeing  the  Athenian  gaUep  were  forced  aground,  and 
pot  aUe  to  return  into  the  stoceado,  landed  with  part  of  his 
troops,  in  order  to  chai^  the  soldiers,  in  case  they  should  be 
forced  to  run  ashore,  and  give  his  friends  the  more  room  to 
tow  such  galleys  as  they  shouM  have  taken ;  however,  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  Tynfaemans,  who  were  posted  on  Aat  side, 
and  obliged  by  the  Athenians,  who  flew  to  sustain  them,  to 
retire  widi  some  loss,  as  far  as  a  moor,  which  lay  near  it.  The 
latter  saved  most  of  their  ships,  eighteen  excepted,  which 
were  taken  by  the  Syracusons,  and  tiieir  crews  cut  to  pieces 
by  ihem.  After  this,  resolving  to  bum  the  rest,  they  filled  an 
old  vessel  with  combustible  materials,  and  having  set  fire  to  it» 
they  drove  it  by  the  help  of  the  wind  against  the  Athenians, 
who  nevertheless  extinguished  tiie  fire,  and  drove  oflf  that 
ship ;  each  side  erected  trophies,  the  Syracnsans  for  the  dealh 
of  Euiymedon,  and  the  advantage  tbey  had  gained  the  day  be- 
fore, and  the  Allienians  for  their  having  driven  part  of  the 
enemy  into  the  moor,  and  put  the  other  part  to  flight.  But  the 
minds  of  the  two  nations  were  very  differently  disposed ;  the 
Syracusans,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion at  the  anival  of  Demosthenes  with  his  fleet,  seeing  ihem* 
selves  victorious  in  a  naval  engagement,  resumed  fresh  hope^ 
and  assured  themselves  of  a  comirfete  victory  over  ^ibm 
enemies.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  frustrated  of  their 
only  resource,  and  overcome  at  sea,  so  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectations, entirely  lost  courage,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
retiring. 

The  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  resource,  and  prevent 
their  escaping,  shut  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour,  wUch 
was  about  five  hundred  paces  wide,  with  gaUeys  placed  cross- 
wise, and  oilier  vessds,  fixed  with  andhors  and  iron  diains, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  requisite  preparations  for  a 
battle,  in  case  they  should  have  courage  to  engage  again. 
When  the  Athenians  saw  themselves  thus  hemmed  in,  the 
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gMorals  and  piiaeipal  oficen'  assfaniUedr  in  order  to  deliberate 
«il  &e  pveseiit  Jtflte.of  afflnrs.  They  -were  in  absolute  want  of 
fueG^mom,  whioh  was  owing  to  tkeir  kamg  forbid  the  peopk 
of  Catana  to  bring  aa^,  from  the  hop^  tbey  entertained  of 
autit  being  able  to^  retire ;  and  tkey  eoald  not  proeure  any 
teom  otber  piaees,  uideMr  they  were  mastew  of  tbe  sea :  this 
made  them  resohpe  to  yestore  a  se»*figfat  In  this  mw,  they 
w^ere  deterinined  to  leave  their  old  camp  and  their  walls,  and 
to  intiendi  themseWes  on  the  shore  near  thev  ships,  in  the 
smallest  compass  possible.  Their  design  was  to  lea?e  some 
fofces  in  thai  pkice  to  guard  dieir  baggage  and  the  aiek,  and 
to  fight  with  the  rest  aboard  all  the  sldps  they  should  have 
flayed.  They  intended  to  retire  into  Catana,  in  case  diey 
shoutd  be  victorious ;  otherwise,  to  net  fire  to  their  ships,  and 
to  march  by  land  to  the  nearest  city'belongfaig  to  their  allies. 

This  rescdntion  being  taken,  Nieias  immediately  filled  a 
hundred  aad  ten  galleys  (Ihe  others  haviiq^. lost  thdr  oars) 
wkh  ttie  ft)wer  of  his  infantry,  and  drew  up  the  aest  oft  the 
foreea;  'partieulariy  4ie  bowmen,  in  order  of  battle,  xmi  the 
•hotf^.  A«  the  Adienians  dreaded  very  much  the  beaks  of  the 
Symcusan  gsHejs,  Nirias  had  prov^ed  harping-inms  to  grap- 
{As  theih,  in  oid^  to  hreak  the  force'  of  the  Mow,  and  to  come 
imm^diaftely  to  close  fight,  as  on  shore.  But  the  enemy,  per- 
ceiving this,  covered  the  prows  and  upper  part  of  their  gaUeye 
with  lea&er,  to  prevent  their  bdng  so  eanly  laid  hold.  o£ 
The  commanders  on  both  sides  had  employed  all  their  rhetoric 
to  animate  their  men ;  and  none  codd  ever  have  been  prompted 
with  tfttoi^r  motives :  Tor  the  battle,  whi^A  was  going  to  be 
foitgfal,  was  to  determine,  not  only  their  lives  ^  and  libertieBt 
hot  also  the  fiite  of  dieir  coutitry. 

'  This  botde  was  very  obstinate  and  t>loody.  The  Athenians, 
being  arrived  mt  the  mouth  of  the  port,  easily  took  those  shipi 
which  defended  the  entrance  of  it;  but  when  they  attempted 
to  break  the  chain  of  the  rest,  to  widen  the4passage,  the  enemy 
up  firom  all  quarters.  As  near  two  hundred  galleys  came 
:  on  each  side  in  a  narrow  place,  there  most  necessarily 
be  a  veiy  great  confosian,  and  the  vessds  could  not  easily  ad- 
vance fiwward,  or  retire,  or  turn  about  to  renew  the  attacks 
The  beaks  of  the  galleys,  for  this  reason,  did  very  little  ex- 
ecution ;  but  Ibere  were  very  furious  and  firequent  discbarges. 
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The  Athenians  were  overwhehned  with  a  shower  of  stones, 
which  always  did  execution  from  what  place  soever  they  w^e 
thrown ;  whereas  they  defended  themselYes  by  only  shooting 
darts  and  airows^  whkht  by  the  motion  of  die  shqps,  from  the 
agitation  of  the  sea»  did  not  cany  true,  and  by  that  means  the 
greatest  part  of  them  did  little  execution.  Ariston,  the  pilot; 
had  given  the  Syracusans  this  comisel.  These  discharges  be- 
ing over,  the  soldiers,  heavily  anaed,  attempted  to  enter  the 
enemy's  ships,  in  order  to  fig^t  hand  to  hand ;  and  it  often 
happened,  that,  whilst  they  were  climbing  up  one  side,  their 
own  ships  were  entered  on  the  other,  and  two  or  three  ships 
•were  grappled  to  one,  which  occasioned  a  great  perplexity 
and  confusion.  Farther,  the  noise  of  the  ships  that  dashed 
one  against  the  other,  the  different  cries  of  the  victors  and 
vanquished,  prevented  the  orders  of  the  officers  from  bdng 
heard.  The  Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  passage,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence,  to  secure  their  return  into  their 
own  country;  and  tins  the  enemy  employed  their  utmost  ef- 
forts to  {Hevent,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  a  more  complete 
and  more  glorious  victory.  The  two  land  armies,  which  were 
drawn  up  on  the  highest  part  of  the  shore,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  who  were  there,  ran  to  the  walk,  whilst  the  res^ 
kneeling  in  the  temples,  were  imploring  Heaven  to  give  sno* 
eess  to  their  fellow*citizens :  all  these  saw  oleariy,  because  of 
their  little  distance  from  the  fleet,  every  thing  that  passed, 
and  contemplated  the  battle  as  from  an  amphitheatre,  but  not 
without  great  anxiety  and  terror.  Attentive  to,  and  shudder- 
ing at  every  movement,  and  the  several  changes  which  hap^ 
pened,  they  discovered  the  concern  they  had  in  the  battfe,- 
their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  grief,  their  joy,  by  different  criair 
and  different  gestures ;  stiretehing  out  their  hands  sometimes 
towards  the  combatants  to  animate  them,  at  other  times  to^ 
wards  heaven,  to  implore  the  succour  and  protection  of  the 
gods.  At  last,  thf  Athenian  fleet,  ^ler  sustaining  a  long 
battle,  and  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  put 'to  flight,  and  drore 
against  the  shore.  The  Syracusans,  who  were  qtectators  of 
this  victory,  conveyed  the  news  to  the  whole  cily  by  a  univer* 
sal  shout  The  victors,  now  masters  of  the  sea,  and  sailing 
with  a  favourable  wind  towards  Syracuse,  erected  a  trophy, 
whikt  the  Athenians,    who  were  quite  dojecteii  and  over* 
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powered,  did  not  so  much  as  request  that  their  dead  soldiers 
might  be  defivered  to  them,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  sad  duty 
to  their  remains. 

There  bow  remained  bat  two  methods  for  them  to  choose ; 
either  to  attempt  the  passage  a  second  time,  for  which  they 
had  ships  and  soldiers  sufficient,  or  to  abandon  their  fleet  to 
the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land.  Demosthenes  proposed  the 
former ;  but  the  sailors,  in  the  deepest  affliction,  refused  to 
obey,  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
sustain  a  second  engagement.  The  second  method  was,  there-! 
fore,  resolved  upon ;  and  accordingly  they  prepared  to  set  out 
in  the  night,  to  conceal  the  march  of  tbM^ir  army  from  the 
enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  suspected  their  design,  was  very 
sensible,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  suffer  so 
great  a  body  of  forces  to  escape,  since  they  otherwise  migfat 
fortify  themselves  in  some  comer  of  the  island,  and  renew  the 
war.  The  Syracusans  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  midst  of 
their  festivity  and  rejoicings,  and  meditating  nothing  but  how 
they  migfat  divert  themselves  after  Ae  toils  they  had  sustained 
in  fight.  They  were  then  solemnisdng  the  festival  of  Herculefl. 
To  desire  the  Syracusans  to  take  up  arms  again  in  order  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  and  to  attempt  to  draw  them  from  their 
diversions,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  would  have  been  to 
no  purpose;  for  which  reason  another  expedient  was  eii»* 
ployed.  Hermocrates  sent  out  a  few  horsemen,  who  were  to 
pass  for  friends  of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them  to  cry 
aloud.  Tell  Nicias  not  to  retire  till  day-light,  for  the  Sym- 
cusans  fie  in  ambush  for  him,  and  have  seized  on  their  passes* 
This  fiilse  advice  stopped  Nicias  at  once,  and  he  did  not  even 
set  out  the  next  day,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  batte 
more  time  to  prepare  for  their  departure,  and  cany  off  what- 
ever might  be  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  abandon  the 
rest* 

The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  seizing  the  avenues.  The 
next  morning  early  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  di£-  - 
ficult  passes,  fortified  those  places  where  the  rivers  were  ford- 
able,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  spread  detachments  of 
horse  up  and  down  the  plain,  so  that  there  was  not  one  place 
which  the  Athenians  could  pass  without  fighting.    They  Ml 
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out  upon  their  march  the  ttird  day  after  the  battle,  with  a  de- 
sign to  retire  to  Catana.  The  whole  army  was  in  aA  iliex- 
pressible  constemation»  to  see  such  a  great  number  of  inen 
either  idead  xtr  dying,  some  of  whom  were  teft  exposed  to  wild 
beailts,  itnd  the  rest  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy.  Those  ^he 
itete  sick  and  Wounded  conjured  (hem,  with  tears,  to  take 
them  along  with  the  anny,  and  held  by  their  clothes  when  they 
were  going,  or  else,  crawling  after  them,  followed  them  as 
fitar  as  their  strength  would  permit ;  and  when  this  fail^,  had 
recoitarse  to  tears,  righs,  imprecations,  and,  sendii^  up  towards 
heaven  plaintiye  and  d^g  groans,  Ihey  called  upon  the  gods 
as  well  as  men' to  arenge  their  cruelty,  whilst  everyplace 
echoed  with  lamentations. 

'  ^The  whole  anny  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  All  the 
Athenians  were  seized  with  the  deepest  melabcholy.  T%ey 
wiere  inwardly  tortured  with  rage -and  anguidi,'  when  they  re- 
presented to  themselves  the  greatness  from  which  tliey  were 
fallen,  the  extreme  misery  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and 
the  still  greater  evib  from  which  they  foresaw  it  would  be  1m- 
(XMnible  for  them  to  escape.  Theycoidd  not  bear  Hie  com- 
parison, forever  present  in  Aeir  Aougfats,  of  the  triumphant 
state  in  which  they  had  left  Athekis,  in  the  o^dst  of  the  good 
widies  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  with  tibe  ignominy  of 
tteir  retreat,  aggravated  by  the  cries  and  inlprecations  of  tfaeAr 
rriations  and  fellow  citizens. 

^ '  But  the  most  mehu6cho1y  part  of  the  spectade,  and  that 
wUch  most  deaatvei  compassion,  was  Nicias :  d^ected  and 
worn  out  by  a  tedious  illness,  deprived  of  the*  most  necessary 
comforts,  at  a  tiikie  when  Ids  age  and  infirmities  requn^d  them 
most,  pierced  hot  only  with  his  private  grief,  btt  with  4iat  iff 
oliMrs,  all  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  Hdwever,  this  great 
man,  superior  to  all  his  evils,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he 
migfat  best  comfort  his  soldiers,  and  revive  their  courage.  He 
fan  up  and  down  in  all  places,  crying  aloud,  that  their  situa-> 
tion  Was  not  yet  desperate,  and  that  other  atmies  had  escaped 
from  gpreat  dangers ;  that  they  ought  not  to  accuse  themselves, 
or  grieve  too  immoderately  for  misfortunes,  which  fliey  had 
not  occasioned ;  that,  if  they  had  offended  some  god,  his  vefi- 
geance  must  be  satiated  by  this  time ;  that  fortune,  after  hav- 
jaig  so  long  favoured  the  enemy,  would  at  Iflst  be  tired  of  per* 
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mcutttig  Ihem ;  that  their  bra?ery  and  their  numbers  made 
them  still  formidable  (being  still  near  forty  thousand  strong); 
tjiat  no.  city  in  Sicily  wovdd.  be  able  tp  withstand  them,  jtior 
prey^nt;  their  settling  wherever,  they  might  think  proper;  thai 
they  hftd  no  more  to  do,  but  to  take  care  sever^y  of  tiieaoh 
sebres,  and  march  in  good  order ;  that,  by  a  prudent  and  coi^ 
rageous  retreat,  which  was  now  become  their  only  resource, 
they  would  not  only  save  themselves,  but  also  their  country^ 
and  enable  it  to  recover  its  foucmer.  grandeur. 

The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  phalanx,  the  first  being  commanded  by  Nicias,  and 
the  secondi)y  JDiemoBthenea,  with,  the  baggage  in  the  centre. 
Being,  come  .to  the. river. Anapis,  they  forced  their  passage^ 
and  aftecwards  were  charged  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  well  aa 
archeis,  who  discharged  perpetually  upon  them..  They  were 
fuinoyedin  .this  manner  during  several  days*  march»  every  one 
of  the  paas^  being  guarded,  and  the  Athenians  being  obliged 
to  dispute  every  inch  of  their,  way.  The  enemy  did  not  care 
to  hazard  a  battle  against  an  army,  which  despair  albne  might 
render  invincible ;  fmd  the  instant  the  Athenians  presented 
the  Syiacnsans  battle,  the  latter  retired ;  but,  whenever  the 
former  proceeded  in  their,  march,  they  advanced  and  charged 
them  Ja  theiri^etreat. 

Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  seeing  the  miserable  coildition  to 
which  the  troops  were  reduced,  being  in  extreme  want  of  pro-  . 
visions,  and  gifiat  numbers  of  them  wounded,  judged  it  ad«« 
visable^to  retire.towards  the  sea,iby  a  quite  contrary  way  from 
that  in  which  they  then  marched,  aid  to.  make  disectly  £ofr 
Camaxina  and  QeisL,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Cataoa,  as  thegr 
first  intended.  They  set  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting  li 
great  number  of  fires.  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  coii^ 
foaion.and  disorder,  as  generally  happens  to  great  armies  in 
fha  {^omy  honrors  of  the. night,  especially  when  the  enemj 
is  not  &r  off.  However,  the  van  guard,  commanded  by  Nin 
eias,  went  forward  in  good  order;  but  above  half  Ihe  rear 
guard*  with  Demosilienes  at  their  bead,  quitted  from  the  main 
body,  and  lost  their  way.  On  the  next  day,  the  Syracusann^ 
who,  on  the  report  of  their  retreat,  had  marched  with  the  vt* 
most  diligence,  came  up  with  Demosthenes  about  noon,  and; 
having  tvronnded  him  with  their  horse,  drove  him  into  a  nar- 
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TOW  place,  enclosed  with  a  wall,  where  his  soldiers  fought  like 
lions.  Perceiving,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  that  they  were 
oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  covered  with  wounds,  the  con- 
quering Syracusans  gave  the  invaders  leave  to  retire,  which 
some  of  them  accepted,  and  they  afterwards  spared  the  lives 
of  the  rest,  who  surrendered  at  discretion,  with  Demosthenes, 
after  it  having  been  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  put  to 
deafli,  nor  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  About  six 
thousand  soldiers  surrendered  on  these  conditions. 

Nicias  arrived,  the  same  evening,  at  the  river  Erineus,  and, 
passing  it,  encamped  on  a  mountain,  where  the  enemy  came 
up  with  Um  the  next  day,  and  summoned  him  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  as  Demosthenes  had  done.  Nicias  could  not  per- 
suade hunself  at  iSrst,  that  what  (hey  told  him  concerning  De- 
mosthenes was  true,  and  therefore  desired  leave  to  send  some 
horse  for  information.  Upon  their  returning  with  the  news, 
fliat  Demosthenes  had  really  surrendered  in  that  manner,  Ni- 
cias ofiered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  upon  condition 
Ifaey  would  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  with  his  forces, 
and  to  give  as  many  Athenians  for  hostages  as  they  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  talents.  But  the  enemy  rejected  this  proposal 
with  disdain  and  insolence,  and  renewed  the  attack.  Nicias, 
though  in  absolute  want  of  all  things,  however,  sustained  the 
ckaige  the  whole  naght,  and  marched  towards  the  river  Asi- 
naras.  When  they  were  got  to  the  banks  of  it,  the  Syra- 
eluans,  advancing  up  to  them,  threw  most  of  them  into  the 
stream,  the  rest  already  having  plunged  voluntarily  into  it,  to 
qubnch  their  thirst.  Here  the  greatest  and  most  bloody  havoc 
was  made,  the  poor  wretches  being  butchered,  vrithout  the 
least  pity,  as  they  were  drinking.  Nicias,  finding  all  lost,  and 
iMMble  to  bear  this  dismal  spectacle,  surrendered  at  discretion, 
i^on  condition  that  Gylippus  should  discontinue  the  fight,  and 
li^are  the  rest  of  his  army.  A  great  number  were  killed,  and 
more  taken  prisoners,  so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them. 
The  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  displeased  with  their  ge- 
nkal  foir  surrendering  in  this  manner  at  discretion ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  his  name  was  omitted  in  a  public  monument,  on 
which  was  engraved  the  names  of  those  commanders  who  had 
U)Bt  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  coimtry. 

title  victots  adorned  with  .the  arms  taken  frotat  the  prisoners 
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llw  finest  and  largest  trees  &ey  conld  find  on  the  banks  of  the 
mers,  and  made  a  kind  of  trophies  of  those  trees,  when, 
crowning  themselves  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  dressing  their 
horses  in  the  richest  caparisons,  and  cropping  those  of  their 
enemies,  they  entered  triamphantly  into  Syracuse,  after  hav- 
ing happily  terminated  tlie  most  considerable  war  in  which 
ibey  had  ever  been  engaged  with  the  Greeks,  and  won,  by 
their  strengfli  and  valour,  a  most  signal  and  complete  victory. 

The  next  day  a  council  was  held  to  deliberate  on  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  prisoners.  Diocles,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
greatest  authority  among  the  people,  proposed,  that  all  the 
Athenians,  who  were  bom  of  firee  parents,  and  all  such  Si- 
eilians  as  had  joined  with  them,  should  be  imprisoned,  and 
only  two  measures  of  flour,  and  one  of  water,  given  them 
daily ;  that  the  slaves,  and  all  the  allies,  should  be  publicly 
sold;  and  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  should  be  first 
scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

This  last  article  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  all  wise  and 
compassionate  Syracusans.  Hermocrates,  who  was  very  fa- 
mous for  his  probity  and  justice,  attempted  to  make  some  re- 
monstrances to  the  people,  but  they  would  not  hear  him,  and 
the  shouts,  which  echoed  on  all  sides,  prevented  him  from 
continuing  his  speech.  At  that  instant,  an  ancient  man,  ve- 
nerable for  his  great  age  and  gravity,  who  in  this  war  had  lost 
two  sons,  the  only  heirs  to  his  name  and  estate,  made  his  ser- 
vants cany  him  to  the  tribunal  for  harangues,  and,  the  instant 
he  appeared,  a  profound  silence  was  made.  "  You  here  be- 
hold," says  he,  **  an  unfortunate  father,  who  has  felt  more 
ftan  any  other  Syracusan  the  fatal  efiects  of  this  war,  by  the 
death  of  two  sons,  who  formed  all  the  consolation,  and  were 
the  only  supports  of  my  old  age.  I  cannot,  indeed,  forbear 
admiring  their  courage  and  felicity,  in  sacrificing  to  their 
oonntry's  welfare  a  life,  of  which  they  would  one  day  have 
been  deprived  by  the  common  course  of  nature :  but  then  I 
cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with  the  cruel  wound  which 
their  death  has  made  in  my  heart,  nor  fori)ear  hating  and  de- 
testing the  Athenians,  the  authors  of  this  unhappy  war,  as  the 
morderers  of  my  children;  but,  however,  I  cannot  conceal 
one  circumstance,  which  is,  that  I  am  less  sensible  of  my  pri- 
vate affliotion  than  that  of  the  honour  of  my  countrv,  and  I  see 
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it  exposed  to  eternal  iafiuny  by  the  baibarous  advioe  wlUk 
18  DOW  giyen  yon.  The  Athemans,  indeed,  merit  the  woiat 
tfeatment,  and  OTery  kind  of  ponishment  that  oan  be  inflietedl 
<m  them,  for  so  unjuBtly  declaring  war  against  ns ;  bat  haTO 
not  the  gods,  the  just  ayengers  of  crimes,  pudshed  them*  and » 
revenged  ns  snflBeiently?  When  their  general  laid  down  his 
arms  and  surrendered,  did  he  not  do  thu  in  the  hopes  of  h«v* 
ing  theb  Htos  q>aared  I  and  if  we  put  them  to  deaths  will  it  be 
possible  for  as  to  aYoid  the  ju«t.  reproach  of  our  haTing  violated 
the  law  of  nations,  and  dishonoured  our  victory  by  an  unheardU 
of  cruelty?  How  w2l  yea  suffer  your  glory  to  be  thns  sullifiNi 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  wc^rld,  and  have  it  said,  that  a  natibn, 
who  &st  dedicated  a  temple  in  Has  city  to  clemem^,  had  no^ 
found  any  in  yours  ?  Surely  victories  and  trmmplw  do  not  gjm 
iWDdrtal  glory  to  a  city :  but  the  exercising  mescy  towards  m 
vanquished  enemy,  the  using  moderation  in  the  greatest  proa*' 
perity,  and  fearing  to  offend  the  gods  by  a  haugfaty^and  in* 
solvit  pride,  will  ever  ensure  it;  You,  doubtless^  have  not 
forgot  that  this  Nicias,  whose  fate  you  are  going  to  proaounee, 
was  the  man  who  pleaded  your  cause  in  the  assembly  of  the 
AthenianGs,  and^mployed  aU  his  credit,  and  the  whole  power 
of  his  eloquence^  to  dissuade  Us  country  from  embarking  ki 
tins  war ;  should  you,  .therefore,  pronounce  sentence  of  death 
on  tins  worthy  general,  would  it  be  a  just  reward  for  Ihe  sseat 
he  showed  for  your  interest?  With  regard  to  myself,  deadi 
would  be  less  grievous  to  nie  than^  the  sight  of  so  bonid  an  in* 
justioe  committed  by  my  countrymen  and  feUow-dtizens*'* 

.The  people  seemed  moved  with  compassidn.at  this  speech, 
especially  when  this  venerable  old.  ^ofmn  first  ascended*  They 
expected  to  bear  him  eiy  aloud  for  vengeance  on  those  who* 
had  brought  aU  these  calamities  upon  him,  instead  of  suing  for 
their  pardon.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  expatiated 
with  vehemence  on  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which  dieir  re* 
pubho  had  exercised. on  several  dties  bebnging  to  their  ene* 
mie^,  and  even  to  their  .Ancient  aQies ;  the  inveteracy  whioli 
theicommanders  had  diown  against  Syracuse,  and  the  ev9s 
they  wofdd  have  made  it  sufler  bad  they  been  victorious ;  the 
aflSictionsand groans  of  infinite  numbers  of  Syracuaans,  who 
bewailed  the  death  of  their  childten  and  near  relations,  whom 
^  conld  be  appeased  by  no  other  way  than  by  the.  blood 
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of  their  murderers.  These  representatieiis  jnfWBSmd^  and  the 
peo|rfe  returned  to  fheir  Asngmnarf  fe8ohition»  and  foHowvd 
Diocleft's  advice,  m  every  respect.  6]dippuiB  used  his  utmoft 
endeavoursy  but  in  yain»  ta  ha?e  Nicias  and  Demosthenes 
guren  up  to  him  (especially  as  he  had  taken  tbemX  in  eapdev 
for  lum  to  canry  them  to  Lacedemoa;  but  his  demand,  waa 
rejected  irith  a  haughty  scorn,  and  the  two  generals  were  pu* 
to.deatfa. 

No  wise  and  compassionate  man  could  fiurbear  sheddbg" 
tears  at  the  tragical  fate  of  two  such  illustrious  personages, 
aiM  partiouiaifly  for  Nicijis;  who,  of  all  men  of  his  tune, 
seemed  least  to  merit  so  ignominious  and-  uio^imely  an  end* 
When  people  recollected  the  speeches  and  remonstrances  he 
had  made  to  preirent  the  war;  and,  on  the  other  side,  whes 
ttey  considered  how  high  a*  regard  he  had  always  retianed  for 
tilings  rdaiting  to  seligion,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
tempted  to  exclaim  aguinst  Providence,  in  seeing  that  a  man, 
who  had  ever  shown  the  highest  reverence  for  the  gods,  and 
had  always  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  for  their  honour  and 
worship,  should  be  so  ill  rewarded  by  them,  and  meet  with  no 
better  fate  Ihan  the  most  abandoned  wretches.      . 

Nicias  must  be  regarded  by  posterity  as  a  good,  rather  than 
a  great  man.  He  was  humane  and  benevolent.  He  wanted 
not  for  wisdom  and  discernment :  and  no  man  ever  possessed 
mcve  of  the  true  amor  pairuB.  But  then  he  was  too  timid 
for  the  services  in  which  he  was  sometimes  em{rioyed;  and, 
iqx>n  aK  occasions,  too  diffident  of  his  own  al^Uties.  These 
qualities  in  him,  however,  were  not  without  their  advantages : 
for,  whOe  they  subjected  him  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
coimsels  rejected,  himself  sent  out  on  duty  which  did  not  suit 
his  inclination,  <Nr  Us  operations  in  the  field  less  acceptable 
than  they  might  odierwise  have  been,  they  procured  h^  the 
esteem  of  the  people,  by  thQ  appearance  of  moderation,  and 
of  respect  for  Aeir  privileges,  whicli  they  alw&ys  bore ;  and 
flie  confidence  of  the  soldi^,  by  those  ideas  of  caution,  or 
of  straitagiem,  or  even  piety  towards  the  gods,  which  they  were 
always  ready  to  affix  to  them.  It  was  of  no  small,  service  te 
thercharscter  of  Nicias,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  act »  con« 
oeitwitfi  Cleon  and  Alcibiades.  The  ftre  and  impetuosity  of 
dieae  men  required  to  be  tempered  by  the  coolneH  and  de- 
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Ubentioii  of  their  coQeagae ;  and  every  reflection^  on  tliie  con* 
tmst  which  their  dispositions  made,  tends  to  enhance  onr  good 
opinion  of  Nidas.  Nicias  is  said  always  to  hare  given  good 
advice,  and  always  to  have  fought  well.  From  thence,  one 
wonkl  think  that  he  merits  a  higher  title  than  we  seem  wiiiing 
to  allow  him ;  and  so  he  would,  had  the  promptitude  of  his 
designs  kept  pace  with  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  or  even 
with  the  vigour  of  his  execution.  The  unhappy  event  of  his 
last  exertions  in  Sicily  was  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
Many  of  his  fellow  citizens  strove,  through  envy,  to  ruin  Ub 
reputation :  his  indifferent  state  of  health  admitted  not  of  the 
unremitting  vigilance  and  application  which  the  Athenian  af- 
fiiirs  in  that  island  demanded;  and  infectious  diseases,  and 
wounds,  and  death,  had  rendered  the  greatest  efforts  of  Us 
troops  feeble  and  ineffectual.  Nicias  was  a  rich  man :  a  silver 
mine,  which  he  had  in  his  estate  at  Laurium,  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  displaying  lus  magnificence  in  puUic  shows 
and  donations.  This  gained  over  to  him  many  that  were  dis- 
afiected  to  his  measures,  and  secured  the  good  opinion  of 
those  who  approved  of  them. 

Demosthenes  was  a  brave,  intrepid  officer,  and  by  no  means 
defective  in  military  tactics.  There  was  no  contemporary 
of  his  more  likely  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  Athenian 
name  than  he:  but  the  misery  was,  that  the  aflhirs  of  Syracuse 
were  become  desperate  before  he  entered  upon  the  expedition. 
Bis  name  was  long  had  in  estimation  at  Athens.  Demos- 
thenes, the  orator,  many  years  after  the  discomfiture  we  have 
related,  valued  himself  upon  being  of  the  same  faunily  with 
Demosthenes  who  fell  at  Syracuse. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  prisons  of  Syracuse, 
where,  crowded  one  upon  the  other,  they  suffered  incredible 
torment  for  eight  months.  Here  they  were  for  ever  exposed 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather :  scorched  in  the  day-time 
by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  or  froz^i  in  the  night  by  the 
colds  of  autumn ;  poisoned  by  the  stench  of  their  own  excre> 
ment,  by  the  carcasses  of  those  who  died  of  their  wounds  and 
of  sickness,  and  worn  out  by  hunger  and  thirst,  for  the  daily 
allowance  to  each  was  but  a  small  measure  of  wat^  and  two 
of  meal.  Those  who  were  tak^n  out  of  this  place  two  months 
after,  in  order  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  many  of  whom  were  citi- 
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aeoBy  who  had  concealed  tihieir  conditaoii,  found  a  less  rigorons 
fiite.  Tkm  wisdom,  their  patience,  and  a  certain  air  of  pro- 
bity and  modesty,  were  of  great  adyantage  to  them ;  for  they 
were  soon  restored  to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the  kindest 
and  most  generons  treatment  from  their  masters.  Several  of 
ihem  even  owed  the  good  nsage  they  met  with  to  EmipideSr 
the  finest  scenes  of  whose  tragedies  they  repeated  to  the 
Sicilians,  who  were  extremely  fond  of  them :  so  that,  when 
they  retnmed  to  their  own  country,  they  went  and  saluted 
that  poet  as  their  deliverer,  and  informed  him  of  the  admiraUe 
effects  wrought  in  their  favour  by  his  verses. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,  the  citi- 
amis  at  first  would  not  believe  it,  and  were  so  far  from  giving 
ccedit  to  the  report,  that  they  sentenced  that  man  to  death 
who  first  published  the  tidings ;  but  when  it  was  confirmed, 
aD  the  Athenians  were  seized  with  the  utmost  consteniati<m ; 
and,  as  if  themselves  had  not  decreed  the  war,  they  vented 
their  rage  and  resentment  against  the  orators  who  had  pro- 
moted the  enterprise,  as  well  as  against  the  soothsay^ns,  who, 
l^  their  supposed  prodigies,  had  flattered  them  with  the  hopes 
of  success.  They  had  never  been  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a 
cmidition  as  now,  tumng  neither  horse,  foot,  money,  galleys, 
ner  mariners ;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deepest  despair, 
espeding  every  moment  that  the  enemy,  elated  with  so  great  a 
viotoiy,  and  strengthened  by  the  revolt  of  the  allies,  would 
eone  and  invade  Athens,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  all  die 
foiees  of  Peloponnesus. .  CHcero  had  reason  to  observe, 
speaking  of  the  battles  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  that  it 
was  there  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as  their  galleys,  were 
rained  and  sunk;  and  that,  in  fliis  harbour,  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  Athenians  were  miserably  shipwrecked. 

Hie  Athenians,  however,  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
wholly  dejected,  but  resumed  courage.  They  now  resolved 
to  idse  money  on  all  sides,  and  to  import  timber  for  building 
of  ships,  in  order  to  awe  the  allies,  and  particulariy  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Euboea.  They  retrenched  all  su- 
perfluous expenses,  and  established  a  new  council  of  ancient 
men,  who  were  to  weigh  and  examine  all  idKurs,  before  they 
should  be  proposed  to  the  people.  In  fine,  they  omitted 
notfaiBg  which  might  be  of  service  in  the  present  conjuncture; 
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the  alarm  wUoh  tboy  were  .in,  and  their  cmunon.  danger^ 
obliging  every  indiyidaal  to  be  attentive  to  the  necessities  of 
the  state>  and  aedidons  to  aH  advice  thai  might  psomote^  iia 
interest. 
Soch  was  the  ev.ent  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  the  fidlnre  of 
.  which  destroyed  the  power  of  those  that  had  undertaken  it 
We  have  hitherto  seen  Athens. rising  in  arts  and  arms,  giving 
lessons  both  in  politeness,  bunanity,  philosGf>hy,  and  war, .  to 
all  the  nations  round,  and  beginning  to  fiKanenq>iBe,  which,  if 
once  established,,  no  neig^ihonring  power  could  overthrow* 
But  their  ambition  grew  faster,  than  their,  abilities ;  and,  their 
views  extending  beyond  their  ciq^acity  to  eJLecute  diem,. they 
fell  at  once  from  that  height  to  which,  for  ages,  they  had  been 
assidnoasly  aspiring.    We  are  now,  therefore,  to  be  presented 
wiih  a  different  picture ;  we  are  no  longer  to  view  ttus  UtHm 
state  panting  for  conquests  overx>ther  nations,  but  tim<NronsIji 
defending  itself  at  borne ;  we  are  no  longer  to  view  Atfaena 
taking,  the  lead  in  the  councils,  and  conducting  the  confederated 
'   armies  of  Gbreece :  they  now  become,  in  a  measure,  annihilatedi 
diey.fade  from  the  eye  of  the  historian ;  and  other  nations;^ 
whose  names  have  hitherto  been  scarcely  mentioned,  emerge 
from  obscurity.    The  rashness  of  dns  enterpue  was  semBely 
punished  in  the  loss  of  their  best  generds,  flosts,  and  aonies^ 
all  now  was  destroyed,  or  left  at  the  mercy  of  those,  whom 
they  had  so  unseasonably  undertaken  to  subdue* 

Their  alUes  h^^now  to  think  of  throwing  off  their  yoke^ 
and  even  diose  who  had  stood  neuter  took  this  occasion  to  de^ 
dare  against  them*  Bat  the  Lacedsomonians,  being  more 
particularly  elevated,  .resolved  to  proaecute  the  war  witk 
vigour,  and  the .  winter  was  spent  in  preparations  on  both  ^ 
sides.  The  Athenians,  in  their  inresent  lUstress,  scarcely  knew 
where  to  turn.;  many  of  their  allied  cities  revolted,  and  it  was 
wifli  the  utmost  diflBicuby,  that,  by  placing  their  forces  and 
fleets  at  Samos,  they  reduced  such  states  as  had  abandoned 
them  to  their  former  obedience,  and  kept  the  rest  to  their 
duty :  thus,  still  struggling  with  a  part  of  their  former  qiiril; 
they  kept  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make  bead  against'their 
enemies,  over  whom  they  had  obtained  several  advantages*  . 
Alcibiades,  who  was  well  infiwmed  of  all  that  passed  among 
the  Attenians,  sent  seeretly  to  the  principal  of  diem  at'Samos, 
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to  m>md  tb^  sentmientSy  and'  to  let  ihem  know  that  he  was 
not  avtinie  firom  retarning  to  AAesd;'  providefl  the  admiauh 
Iration  of  the  re|mUic  #eie  pat  'into  tb&  hands  of  die  great 
alid  powerful,  and  not  left  to  the  pojpalace,  who  had  ex|(elled 
hiiii.  Some  of  the  priilcipal  officers  went  from  Samos,  widi  a 
deogn  to  eonoert  with  him  the  proper  meaisiires  for  the  sne^ 
M08  of  that  mideirtaking.  He  promised  to  prbcnre  the  Athe* 
inaBs,  not  only  the  fkvonr  of  Tissaphemes,  the  king  of  Penia's 
Ktalenanty  wiA  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  bat  of  die  kini^ 
UoDself,  npon  condition  they  wonld  abolish  die  democracy,  or 
]^vlar  goyerament :  because  the  king  wovdd  place  more  oon*- 
fidence  in  the  engagements  of  the  nobSity,  dian  npon  those 
of  ike  inconstant  mA  capricioaii  mnltitade.  The  chief  man 
who  optM>sc$d  his  retotn  was  Phrymcds,  one  of  the  gegierab, 
wbo,  to'compass  his  des%ns»  sent  word  to  Aiityodbos,  the 
IitK^eda^monian  gsaeral^  that  Akibiades  was  treatmg  with  Tis- 
iAphemto,  to  bring  faun  over  to  the  AAenian  intemt  He 
offinned,  further,  to  betray  to  Imni  ^he  whole  army  and  navy  of 
the  Adienians.  But,  Ids  traasomible  ptaetices 'beii%  all  de*^ 
teoled,  by  die  goiMl  understanding  betwixt  Akibiades  and 
Astyc^us,  he  was  stripped  of  his  office,  and  afterwards  stabbed 
in  the  iitBiket-|>laee. 

'  Inlbemean  titne,  the  Athenians  went  eagerly  forward  to 
vottiplete  that  change  of  goremment  wUeb  liad  been  proposed 
ii&  ^em  by  Alciltedes ;  the  democracy  began  to  be  aboliBhed 
m  serend  cities  of  Athens,  and,  soon  after,  tbe- schemed  <v^as 
earned  boldly  forward  by  Pysander,  who  was  chiefly  concerned 
itt'die  transaction.  To  give  a  new  form  to  ttis  goyemment, 
to  caused'  ten  commissaries,  witt  absolute  power,  to  be  ap* 
pointed,  who  Were,  howeter,  -  at  a  certain  fixed  time,  to  give 
Ae  people  an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  At  dm  expira- 
tion of  that  term;  the  general  assembly  was  summoned,  where- 
in tbeir  first  resolution  was,  tint  every  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  make  sach  proposes  as  he  thought  fit,  without  being 
fidrieio  any  accusation,  or  cMsequent  penalty,  for  infnngii^ 
tte  lawt  It  was  afterwards  decreed,  that  a  new  council 
aiioidd  be  formed,  with  full  power  to  adihmister  the  pidiUe 
Mffim,  and  to  elect  new  nu^istrates.  For  this  purpose,  fire 
piesidenti  were  established,  idio  nominated  one  hundred  per- 
iachidiag  tiiemselves.    Each  of  these  chose  and  asso- 
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ciated  tbree  more  at  lag  own  pleasure,  which  made  in  all  four 
hundiedy  in  whom  an  absolnte  power  was  lodged.  Bat,  to 
amuse  the  people,  and  to  console  them  with  a  shadow  of 
popular  g^yemment,  whilst  they  instituted  a  real  oligarchy,  it 
was  said,  that  the  four  hundred  should  call  a  council  of  fire 
thousand  citizens  to  assist  them,  whenever  they  should  judge 
it  necessary.  The  council  and  assemblies  of  the  people  were 
held  as  usual ;  nothing  was  done,  however,  but  by  order  ol 
the  four  hundred.  The  people  of  Athens  were  deprived,  in 
thb  manner,  of  their  liberty,  which  they  had  enjoyed  almost  a 
hundred  years,  after  having  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
sistratidsB. 

This  decree  being  passed  widiont  opposition,  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  assembly,  the  four  hundred,  armed  with  daggers, 
and  attended  by  a  Jiundred  and  twenty  young  men,  whom  they 
made  use  of  when  any  execution  required  it,  entered  the 
senate,  and  compelled  the  senators  to  retire,  after  having  paid 
them  the  arrears  due  upon  their  appointments.  They  elected 
new  magistrates  out  of  their  own  body,  observing  tiie  usual 
ceremonies  upon  such  occasions.  They  did  not  think  proper 
to  recal  those  who  were  banished,  lest  they  should  anthori2se 
the  return  of  Alcibiades,  whose  uncontrollable  spirit  they 
dreaded,  and  who  would  soon  have  made  himself  malter  of 
the  people.  Abusing  their  power  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  they 
put  some  to  death,  others  they  banished,  and  confiscated  their 
estates  with  impunity.  All,  iriio  ventured  to  oppose  this 
change,  <m-  even  to  complain  of  it,  were  butchered  upon  false 
pretexts ;  and  tiiose  were  intimidated,  who  demanded  justice 
of  the  murderers.  The  four  hundred,  soon  after  their  establish- 
ment, sent  ten  deputies  to  Samos,  for  the  army's  concurrence 
to  their  establishment  ^ 

The  army,  in  the  mean  time,  which  was  at  Samos,  protested 
against  these  proceedings  in  the  city ;  and,  at  the  persuasion 
of  Tlrasybohis,  recalled  Alcibiades,  and  created  Urn  general, 
with  full  power  to  sail  directly  to  the  Pyneus,  and  crush  tins 
new  tyranny.  Alcibiades,  however,  would  not  give  way  to 
this  rash  opinion,  but  went  first  to  show  himself  to  Tissanher- 
nes,  and  let  him  know,  that  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  treat 
with  him  as  a  fiiend  or  an  enemy.  By  which  means  he  awed 
the  Athenians  with  Tissaphernes,  and  Tissaphemes  with  the 
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AtfieiMaiw>  Wheiiy  afterwards,  the  foor  hundred  sent  to 
Samos  to  vindicate  their  proceedings,  the  army  was  for  patting 
the  messengers  to  death,  and  persisted  in  the  design  upon  the 
FjrmuB;  but  Aldbiades,  opposing  it,  manifestly  saved  the 
commonwealth. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  innovation  in  Athens  had  occasioned 
such  factions  and  tumults,  that  the  four  hundred  were  more 
iatont  upon  providing  for  their  safety  than  prosecuting  tlie 
war.  In  order  to  which,  they  fortified  that  part  of  the  Pyreeus, 
which  commands  the  mouth  of  the  haven ;  and  resolved,  m 
case  of  extremity,  rather  to  let  in  the  Lacedaemonians,  than 
eKpose  their  persons  to  the  fury  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
Spartans  took  occasion,  from  these  distorbances,  to  hover 
about  with  forty-two  galleys,  under  the  coi^uct  of  Hegesan^ 
drides ;  and  the  Athenians,  with  thirty-six,  under  Timochares, 
were  forced  to  engine  them,  but  lost  part  of  their  fleet,  and 
the  rest  were  dispersed.  To  add  to*  which,  all  Eubcsa,  except 
Oreus,  revolted  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

This  faHure  of  success  served  to  give  the  finishing  blow.to 
the  power  of  the  four  hundred.  The  Athenians,  without  de- 
lay, opposed  them,  as  the  authors  of  all  their  troubles  and  di- 
visions under  which  they  groaned.  Aldbiades  was  recalled, 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  earnestly  solicited  to  make  all  pos- 
s^le  haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  city.  But  judging,  that  if 
he  returned  immediately  to  Athens  be  should  owe  his  lecal 
to  the  compassion  and  fiivour  of  the  people,  he  resolved  to 
render  ins  return  glorious  and  triumjAAnt,  and  to  deserve  it 
by  some  considerable  exploit.  For  this  purpose,  leaving  Sa\ 
moB  with  a  small  number  oi  shqM,  he  cruized  about  the  islimds 
of  Cos  and  Cnidos,  and  having  learnt  that  Mindarus,  the 
Spartan  admiral,  was  sailed  to  the  Hellespont  with  his  whole 
fleet,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  steered 
that  way  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  support  them,  and 
aonived  happHj  with  his  eighteen  vessels  at  the  time  the  fleets 
vrae  engaged,  near  Abydos,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  till  nighty 
without  any  advantage  on  either  side.  His  arrival  gave  the 
Spartans  new  courage  at  first,  who  believed  him  still  thm 
friend, .  and  dispnited  the  Athenians.  But  Alcibiades,  liang* 
ing  out  the  Atibenian  flag  in  the  admiral^s  gaUey,  feU  upon 
B,  andpwt  tliem  to  flight;  and,  animated  by  his  success^ 
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sttnktlietrTesflds,  and  made  a  greatsbiogfater  of  their  soldieit, 
wlio  had  tfafown  themflelves  into  the  sea,  to  save  themaehreB 
bjr  awinming.  The  Attenians,  after  having  taken  thirty  of 
tfaei^  gaUeya,  luid  retak^i  those  they  had  lost,  arected  a 
trophy. 

'  Aleibiades,  after  this  victory,  went  to  vimt  Tissaidierties, 
iriio  was  so  fiur  from  leeeiTOig  him  as  he  expected,'that  he  im- 
mediately earned  hiin  to  be  seiaed,  and  sent  away^prisoner  te 
Sardis,  tdHtig  him,  that  he  had  orders  from  the  iing  to  mflioe 
war  upon  the  Athenians ;  hut  the  troth  is,  he  was  afraid  ef 
being  aceased  to  his  master  by  the  Pelopennesians,  and 
thotight,  by  this  act  of  injustice,  to  pttige  himself  from  aH 
fofmer  impntatiotts.  Akibiades,  after  -thirty  days^  made  hfai 
escape  to  ChaoAiwtsB,  and  soon  after  bore  ^wn  upon  the 
jPrioponnesian  fleet,  which  rode  at  andu»  before  the  port  of 
Cyzicns.  WiA  twenty  of  hn  best  ships  he  broke  throogh  the 
enemy,  pncsned  those  who  abandoned  their  ships  and  fled  to 
land,  md  made  a  great  slaughter.  The  Athenmns  took  all  the 
enemy's  ships,  made  themselves  itiasters  of  Cynens,  while 
Mmgimis,  the  Laeedlbmonian  general^  was  foond  among  ik/b 
nnidber  of  theslaiB.  * 

'  Aieibiades  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of  Ae  victory  he  had 
gained;  and,  at  the  head  of  his  conquering  forces,  took  aeve- 
sal  cities  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians^  Calcedon, 
Sdbfmbria,  and  Byzantium,  were  among  the  number.  Thus 
flndied  with  conquest,  he  deemed-  to  desire  nottong  so  ardenfly 
in  to  be  enee  mcnre  seen  by  his  countrymen,  -as  his  presence 
would  be  a  triumph  to-his  friends,  and  an  insult  to  his  ene- 
mies. Accordingly^  being  recadled,  he  set  sail  for  Atfaens. 
Bbsides  ihe  ships  covered  with  bucklen  and  spoils  of  all  jsorts, 
hi  the  mtoner  of  trophic^,  a  great  number  of  vessels  were  abo 
tvwed  after  him  by  way  of  triumph;  he  di^hiyed  also  theen« 
signs  and  ornaments  of  those  he  had  burnt,  whioh  were  mor^ 
Hum  the  others,  the  whole  amounting  to  aibouttwo  hundred 
ships.  It  is  said,  that,  -  reflecting  on  what  had  been  done 
against  him,  upon  approaching^  die  port,  he  was  struck  with 
loale  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  vessel,  till  he  saw  from 
the  deck  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations,  whp  weiM 
come  to  the  shore  to  receive  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  land.    As  soon  as  he  was  landed,  the  multitude*  who  ( 
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tml  to  moot  Jni,  fised  A«ir  ejroa  on  him>  tftroagod  about  liiiB» 
aahiled  him  witk  krad.JMolaiwtiaiis,  aiid  «n>wted  lam  witjk 
fsrkuidfli!  Hereoeifredfitheir  ocmgMitvklaljbiis  ififk  gtfiajk $ati»- 
Suslien ;  lie  desind'  to  be  ifiMhtturgcd  from  bis  fiwrnar  don- 
denmaliooy  aid  obtuned  fiRom  tha  ptiaste  an  absdiittioii  firom 
all  tk«ir  fbrner  d^mum^wita. 

Yel  aatwithttawliiig^  these  ttiumpht,  the  real  power  erf 
AthaM'wat  nenr  no  flM>ie,  dM  slMigth  of  the  tftate  was  g^M^ 
and  etea  the  pastioRfor  Jiborty  was  lost  in  the  Gaamio&  de- 
generacy of  the  times:  maigr  of  Ae  meaner  sort  ^people 
pamionately  destved  fbit  idoibiadas  veidd  take  the  soVereq;iity 
upon  lum ;  thejr  even  desk^  him  -to  set  himself  above  ikid 
Jeadi  of  enTy,  by  seaanng'aM  powitr  in  his  own  peiaon ;  the 
fKsat,  bow6?er,  weee  net  so  wann  in  their  giatkude»  thegr 
wwe  content  irath  aqiohiiing  ihia  gte^alissame  of  all  their 
fisvoea;  tiiey  granted  himaJHtenrer  he  denmndedy  and  gave 
fami  for  eoUeagnes  the  genends  mdvl*  agreeable  to  him.  He 
set  sail  a^coidmgly,  with  a  handrad  ships,,  and  steered  for  the 
island  of  Aadvos,  that  had  ranMltiedvwberev  haraf  defeated  the 
inhabitants,  he  went  fiom  tkonae  to*  Samos,  hateading  to  u^iike 
4at  the  seat  of  war.  In  the  nman  time,  the  Laoedmmtaians, 
jastly  abrmed  at  his  snesess^  made  eboice  of  a  geiyrsd,  sop- 
|KMed  to  be  capable  of  nnddiq;  head  agiednst  him;  for  this  vea- 
flon  they -fixed  upon  Lysaader,  who,  thovgh  bom  of  the  b^^b- 
^st  family  had  been  bred  vp  to  hardships,  and  paid  an  enthee 
tespeet  to  the  diaei^line  and  manners  of  bis  eoiBiitiy.  HewM 
bnive  and  aspiring,  and,  like  Us  eooaiftrymeni  samfioed  all 
aoffts  of  {riea^ire  to  Us  ambition.  He  had  an  evenness  and 
aadateness  of  temper,  whidi  made  all  eimditbns  trf*  lifS»  sit 
easy  apon  him ;  bat  withal  was  extreme^  immmafbg,  •  erafi^, 
msddeiigiiing,  and  made  bu  iaterastAeoidynieasiir^of  trath 
aad  fidsehood«  Tfaia  deoeilfol  temper  mas  obseEVed  to  ma 
Hanmf^  the  whole  coarae  of  his  life ;  upon  iriueh  occasion  it 
wiRs  said,  Amt  he  cheated  children  with  foal  {day,  smd  men 
with  pojary :  and  it  was  a  maodm  of  hia  own,  that  when  the 
lion  fads,  we  must  make  ase  of  the  fox. 

I^Bander,  having  broo^t  Us  army  to  Ephesos,  gave  orders 
fot  assembling  sUps  of  barren  from  all  psurts,  and  erected  an 
arsenal  for  building  of  gaUeys :  be  made  the  ports  fiee  for 
gave  the  public  pkoea  to  attifaeas,  pat  tf  arts  in 
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motioii,  md,  by  time  means,  flUed  tiie  city  «itii  lithei^.  «m1 
laid  die  foundatioii  of  that  magnifioence  wUah  abe  afterwwia 
attained.  Whikrt  be  vas  makiiig  these  diapowtioiia  ha  n- 
eeiTed  advice,  that  Cyrna,  the  Peiaian  prinoe,  waa  arnmd  at 
Saidia ;  be  therefore  set  oat  from  Epbesns  to  make  hn  a 
Tisit,  and  to  complain  of  Tissapbenes,  whose  diiplisit)f4B»d 
treaobeiy  had  been  fatal  to  their  common  eanse.  Cfm^  «ho 
had  a  personal  enmity  to  that  general,  came  into  the  yierara  of 
Lysander,  agreed  to  increase  the  seaausn's  pay,  and  .to  give 
him  all  the  assistsnce  in  his  power. 

This  hogess  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ardour  and  alacrity^ 
and  almost  nnasanned  the  enemy's  galleys,  the  greatest  p^ 
iif  die  mariners  deserting  to  the  paiiy  where  the  pay  was  best. 
The  Athenians,  in  despair,  upon  leceiTing  this  news,  midefh 
Toored  to  conciliate  Cyras  by  the  interposition  of  Tissa- 
phemes ;  bat  he  woold  not  hearken  to  them,  notwithstanding 
the  satrap  represented,  that  it  was  not  for  the  king  s  inteeast 
to  aggrandiae  the  Lacedaemonians,  bat  to  balance  the  pow«r 
of  one  side  with  that  of  the  other,  m  order  to  perpetnate  the 
war,  and  to  rain  both  by  their  own  dirisioBS. 

Alcibiades,  on  the  other  hand,  having  occasion  to  leave  the 
fleet,  in  frder  to  raise  die  sqiplies,  gave  the  command  of  hif 
fleet  to  Antiodms,  with  express  command  not  to  engage  or 
attack  the  enemy  in  his  dM^ice.  Antioehas,  however,  waa 
willing  to  do  some  action  diat  might  procore  him  &voar,  with- 
oat  a  partner  in  die  glory :  he  was  so  far,  therefore,  from  ob- 
serving the  orders  that  were  given  him,  that  he  presently  sailed 
away  for  !l^>hesas ;  and,  at  the  very  month  of  the  harbovr, 
used  every  art  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  engagement.  I9- 
sander  at  first  manned  out  a  few  sfa^  to  repel  his  insults;  b^ 
as  the  Athenian  ships  advanced  to  support  Antioehas,  othor 
gdleys  belonging  to  the  Lacedaommuana  also  came  on,«  till 
both  fleets  arrived  by  litde  and  little,  and  the  engagemant 
became  general  on  both  sides.  Lysander  at  length  was  victo- 
rious ;  Antiochus  was  slain,  and  fifteen  Athenian  galleys  w^ace 
taken.  It  was  in  vain  that  Alcibiades  soon  after  came  op  to 
the  relief  of  his  friends ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  ofifiered  to 
renew  the  combat ;  Lysander,  content  with  the  victory  he  Imd 
gained,  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  fortune. 

Thid  ifekle  multitude  of  Athens  again,  therefore,  begaa  to 
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•  Aldbiadte  of  inoqpehility.  Re,  who  was  jntt  befofe 
respected  ereii  to  adoration,  was  now  discarded,  upon  a 
groundless  suspicion  that  he  had  i^t  done  his  dnty.  Bat  it 
was  the  giinry  he  had  obtained  by  his  past  services  that  now 
mined  him ;  for  his  continual  success  had  begot  in  tiie  peq>le 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that  they  thought  it  impossible  for 
him  to  fail  in  any  thing  he  undertook,  and  from  thence  his 
enemies  took  occasion  to  question  tis  integrity,  and  to  impute 
to  him  both  his  oim  and  other  miscarriages.  Catiicratidas  wm 
appointed  to  succeed  Lysander,  whose  year  was  eiq>iied; 
dSke  severe  to  himself  and  otheors,  inaccessible  to  flattery  and 
doth,  the  declared  enemy  of  luxmy,  he  retained  the  modeslj, 
temperance,  and  austerity  of  the  ancient  Spartans ;  virtues 
that  began  to  distinguuh  him  particularly,  as  they  were  not 
very  common  in  his  time.  His  probity  and  justice  were  proof 
against  all  attacks :  his  simplicity  and  integrity  abhoired  aU 
fidsehood  and  fraud.  To  these  virtues  were  joined  a  truly 
Spartan  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  soul. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  new  admiral  was  against  Metfaymni^ 
in  Lesbos,  which  he  took  by  storm.  He  then  threatened 
Conon,  who  was  appointed  general  of  the  Athenians,  that  he 
would  make  him  leave  debauchinf  the  sea;  and  accordingly, 
soon  after,  pursued  him  into  the  port  of  Mitylene,  with  a 
hundred  and  seventy  sail,  took  thirty  of  his  ships,  and  be- 
sieged  him  in  the  town,  from  which  he  cut  off  all  provisions. 
He  soon  after  took  ten  ships  more  out  of  twelve,  which  weie 
coming  to  his  relief.  Then,  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had 
fitted  out  their  whole  strength,  c<msisting  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  sail,  he  left  fifty  of  his  ships,  under  Etonicus,  to  carry 
on  the  siege  of  Mitylene,  and,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
more,  met  the  Athemans  at  Arginus»,  over  against  Lesbos. 
Hu  inlot  advised  him  to  retreat,  for  that  the  enemy  was  su- 
perior in  number.  He  told  him,  that  Sparta  would  be  never 
the  worse  inhabited,  though  he  were  slain.  The  fight  was 
long  and  obstinate,  until  at  last  the  ship  of  Callicratidas, 
charging  through  the  enemy,  was  sunk,  and  the  rest  fled. 
The  Peloponnesians  lost  about  seventy  sail,  and  the  Atheniaps 
twenty-flve,  with  most  of  the  men  in  them. 

The  Athenian  admirals,  who  had  the  joint  command  of  the 
fleet,  insteid  of  bdng  rewarded  for  so  signal  a  victory,  weie 
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mde  a  barbaroua  instaiioe  of  tbe  power  and  ihgratitade  of 
iteir  feOow-citizeiifl.  Upon  a  relation  of  tte  iglit  before  die 
senate  it  Iras  alleged,  they  had  suffered  Aim. men  who  were 
Aipwxecked  to  be  lost,  when  they  might  have  saved  tiiem  t 
Upon  which  &ey  were  clapped  in  irons,  in  order  to  answer  for 
fteir  conduct  to  the  people.  They  urged,  in  their  defence, 
Aat  they  were  pursuing  the  enemy ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  orders  about  taking  up  the  men  to  those  whose  business 
tt  more  peculiarly  was ;  pMicularly  to  Thcframenes,  ifho  was 
iiow  their  accuser;  but  yet,  that  their  orders  could  not  be 
teecuted,  by  reason  of  a  violent  storm,  whibh  happened  at 
that  time.  This  seemed  so  reasonable  and  satisfactory,  Aat 
several  stood  up  and  offered  to  bail  them ;  but,  in  anodietf 
Assembly,  the  popular  incendiaries  demanded  justice,  and  m 
awed  the  judges,  that  Socrates  was  the  only  man  who  had 
courage  enough  to  declare  he  would  do  taothing  contnuy  to 
law,  and  accordingly  refused  to  act.  After  a  long  debate, 
eight  of  the  ten  were  condemned,  and  six  of  them  were  ptit 
to  death ;  among  whom  was  Pericles,  son  of  the  gieat  Peri- 
cles. He  declared,  that  they  had  ftiled  in  nothing  of  their 
dtity,  as  they  had  given  orders  that  the  dead  bodies  should  be 
taken  up ;  that,  if  any  one  were  guilty,  it  was  he,  who,  being 
diaiged  with  these  orders,  had  neglected  to  put  them  in  exe- 
cution ;  but  that  he  accused  nobody ;  and  that  the  tempest, 
wliioh  came  on  unexpectedly  at  the  very  instant,  was  an  nn- 
answerable  apology,  and  entirely  discharged  the  accused  irom 
aD  gmlt.  He  demanded,  that  a  whole  day  should  be  allowed 
them  to  make  their  defence,  a  favour  not  denied  to  the  moat 
criminal ;  and  that  they  should  be  tried  separately.  He  t^ 
presented,  that  they  were  not  in  the  least  obliged  to  predpt* 
tate  a  sentence,  wherein  the  lives  of  the  most  iOustrious  citi- 
sens  were  concerned :  that  it  was,  in  some  measure,  attackmg 
the  gods,  to  make  men  responsible  for  the  winds  and  weatiier: 
tt«it  tibey  could  not,  without  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude  and 
injustice,  put  the  conquerors  to  death,  to  whom  they  ougiit 
to  decree  crowns  and  honours,  or  give  iq>  the  defenders  of 
Ikeir  country  to  the  rage  of  those  who  envied  them :  that  ff 
they  did  so,  their  unjust  judgment  would  be  followed  by  a 
sudden,  but  vain  repentance,  which  would  leave  behmd  it  Ibe 
sluupest  remorse,  and  cover  them  with  eternal  infamy.  Among 
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the  number  abo  waa  Diamedon,  a  peraon  eqneHy  emuieiit  fi>r 
Ills  valour  and  his  probity :  as  he  was  canying  to  his  exacutju^^ 
he  demanded  to  be  heard*     ''  Atbemans,"  said  he,  "  I  ifuk 
the  seuteoee  you  have  passed  upon  us  may  not  prove  the  mj^p 
lortwie  of  the  republic ;  but  I  We.  one  favour  to  ask  of  yos^ 
in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself;  which  is,  to  acquit  u# 
before  the  gods  of  the  vows  we  made  to  them  for  you  and 
ourselves,  as  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  discharge  them ;  for 
it  is  to  their  protection,  invoked  before  the  battle^  we  acr 
knowledge  that  we  are  indebted. for  the  victory  gained  by  m 
Offer  the  enemy/'    There  was  not  a  good  citizen  that  did  not 
melt  into  tears  at  this  discourse,  so  full  of  goodness  imd  reli> 
g}xm,  and  admire  with  surprise  the  moderation  of  a  penoiv 
who,  seeing  himself  unjustly  condemned^  did  not,  howevei^ 
Tent  the  least  resentment,  or  even  eomplaiot,    against  his 
judges,    but  was  solely  intent  (in  favour  of  an  ungrateful 
4M>untvy,  which  had  doomed  them  to  perish)  upon  what  it  owed 
to  the  gods,  in  common  with  them,  for  the  victory  they  had 
lately  obtamed. 

This  complication  of  injustice  and  ingratitude  seemed  tp 
give  the  finishing  blow  to  the  lAdrs  of  the  Athenian  state : 
they  struggled,  for  a  while,  after  their  defeat  at  Syracuse; 
but,  firom  hence,  they  were  entirely  sunk,  though  seemingly 
in  the  arms  of  victDry^ 

The  enemy,  after  their  last  defeat,  had  once  more  recourse 
to  Lysander,  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  conquest:  on  him 
they  placed  their  chief  confidence,  and  ardently  solicited  his 
return.  The  LacedsemonianB,  to  gratify  thehr  allies,  and  yet 
to  observe  their  laws,  which  forbade  that  honour  heu^[  coiir 
fenred  twice  on  the  same  person^  sent  lum  with  an  infisiiior 
title,  but  with  the  power  of  admiral.  Thus  appointed,  Ly^ 
Sander  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont,  and  laid  siege  to  Lamaqp- 
sacus ;  the  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  abandoned  by 
Lysander  to  the  nien^  of  the  seUiers.  The  Athenians*  who 
followed  hun  dose,  upon  the  news  of  US'  suoeess,  etc^md 
forward  towards  Olestus,  andjrom  thence,  saiyng  along  die 
coast,  halted  over  against  die  enemy  at  iEgos  Potanios»  a 
place  fatal  to  the  Atl^nians. 

The  Hellespont  is  not  above  two  thousand  paces  broad  in 
that  place.    The  two  armies,  seemg  themselves  so  near  ea^ 
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oflier,  expected  only  to  rest  that  day,  and  were  in  bopet  of 
coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next.  Bat  Lysander  had  another 
design  in  yiew :  he  commanded  the  seamen  and  pilots  to  go 
on  board  their  galleys,  as  if  tiiey  were  in  reality  to  fight  ^ 
next  morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themselyes  in  readiaesa, 
and  to  wait  his  orders  in  profomid  silence.  He  ordered  the 
land  anny,  in  like  manner,  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle  npoB 
the  coast,  and  to  wait  die  day  without  any  noise.  On  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  son  was  risen,  the  Athenians  bq;aa 
to  row  towards  them  with  their  whole  fleet  in  one  line,  and  to 
bid  them  defiance.  Lysander,  though  bis  ships  were  janged 
in  order  of  battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay 
still  without  making  any  moyement  In  the  evening,  when 
ibe  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  snfler  his  soldiers  to  go 
ashore  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  he  had  sent  out  to 
observe  them,  were  returned  with  advice,  that  they  had  se«i 
flie  enemy  land.  The  next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner, 
as  did  Ibe  third  and  fourth.  Such  a  conduct,  which  argued 
reserve  and  apprehension,  extremely  augmented  the  security 
and  boldness  of  the  Athenians,  and  inspired  them  with  a  high 
contempt  for  an  army,  which  fear  prevented  firom  showing 
themselves  or  attempting  any  thing. 

Whilst  this  passed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the  fleet,  took 
horse,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals,  to  whom  he  re- 
presented, that  they  kept  upon  a  very  disadvantageous  coast, 
where  there  were  neither  ports  nor  cities  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  provisions  firom 
Sestos,  with  great  danger  and  diffibulty ;  and  that  they  were 
very  much  in  the  wrong  to  suffer  the  soldiers  and  mariners  of 
tte  fleet,  as  soon  as  they  were  ashore,  to  straggle  and  disperse 
themselves  at  their  pleasure,  whilst  ike  enemfs  fleet  faced 
them  in  view,  accustomed  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  ge- 
neral with  instant  obedience,  and  upon  the  slightest  sigul. 
He  offered  also  to  attack  Ike  enemy  by  land,  with  a  stnmg 
body  of  Tfaraeian  troops,  and  to  force  ihem  to  a  battle.  The 
generals,  espectaUy  Tydeus  and  Monander,  jealous  of  thdr 
command,  did  not  content  themselves  with  refusing  his  .offers 
(from  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  event  proved  unfortunate,  the 
•whole  blame  woidd  fidl  uponr  diem,  and,  if  favourable^  that 
Alcibiades  would  engross  the  whole  honour  of  it),  but  lejeotcd 
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iili0  widi  inmH  his  wise  and  aaiataty  counsel :  as  if  a  man  in 
disgrace  lost  his  sense  and  abilities  with  the  favour  of  the 
oovunon wealth.    Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  day,  the  Athenians  presented  themselves  again, 
and  ofiered  him  battle,  retiring  in  the  evening,  according  to 
cvstom,  with  more  insulting  air  than  the  days  before.  Lysan- 
der»  as  nsoal,  detached  some  galleys  to  observe  them,  with 
ofdaoB  to.retnm  with  the  utmost  diligence  when  they  saw  the 
Athenians  landed,  and  to  put  a  brown  buckler  at  each  ship's 
head,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Him- 
sdf,  in  the  mean  time,  ran  through  the  whole  line  in  his  gal- 
ley, eidbortiAg  the  pilots  and  ofScers  to  hold  the  seamen  and 
soldiers  in  readiness  to  row  and  fight  on  the  first  signal. 

As  soon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  ships'  heads, 
and  the  admiral's  galley  had  given  the  signal  by  the  sound  of 
tnunpet,  the  whole  fleet  set  forwards,  in  good  order.  The  land 
«iny,  at  the  same  time,  made  all  possible  haste  to  the  top  of 
the  promontory^  to  see  the  battle.  The  strait  that  separates 
tbe  two  continents  in  this  place  is  about  fifteen  stadia,  or  three 
qoarters  of  a  league  in  breadth,  which  space*  was  presentily 
ideaied,  through  the  activity  and  diligence  of  the  rowers.. 
Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  was  the  first  who  perceived  from 
shore  the  enemy's  fleet  advancing  in  good  order  to  attack  htm,, 
upon  which  he  immediatdy  cried  out  for  the  troops  to  embark. 
In  the  height  of  sorrow  and  perplexity,  some  he  cdled  to  by 
their  names,  some  he  coigured,  and  otiiers  he  forced  to  go  on 
board  their  galleys;  but  all  bis  endeavours  and  emotion  were 
in^ectual,  the  soldiers  being  dispersed  on  all  sides.  For  they 
were  no  sooner  come  on  shore^  than  some  were  run  to  the 
tntHem,  some  to  walk  in-  the  country,^some  to  sleep  in  their 
tents,  and  others  had  begun,  to  dress  their  supper; •  This  pro- 
eeeded  firom  the  want  of  vigilance  and  eaq>erience  in  their 
generalsj  who,  not  suspecting  the  least  danger,  indulged  them- 
tehree  in  taking  their  r^Mwe,  and  gave,  their  soldiers  the  same 
liher^. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries,  and  a  great 
Mise  of  their  oaia,  when  Conon,  disengaging  himself  with  nine 
gaUeys*  of  which  number  was  the  sacred  ship,  he  stood  away 
fbc  Cyprus,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The 
PeloponnesianH,  falling  .upon  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  took  imme^ 
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diatdy  the  gaDeys  yliich  Wdre  empty,  and  dbsdbled  and  da* 
stroyed  sacli  as  began  to  fill  witk  men.  The  soldieva,  vrliO'TaD 
without  order  or  arms  to  fheir  reKef,  were  either  killed  in  tlie 
endeavoar  to  get  on  lioard,  or,  flyings  on  shore,  were  cal  to 
pieoeB  by  die  enemy,  who  landed  in  pmmit  of  them.  Lysaa^ 
der  took  tliree  thousand  prisoners,  with  all  t^e  geneirals,  and 
the  whole  fleet:  after  haying  plundered  the  camp,  and  fiistened 
the  enemy's  galleytf  to  tbe  stems  of  his  own,  he  returned  to 
Lunpsacus,  amidst  the  sounds  of  flates  and  songs  of  triumph* 
It  was  his  giovy  to  have  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  military 
exploits  recorded  in  history,  with  little  or  no  loss,  and  to  have 
terminated  a  war,  in  the  smafl  space  of  an  beur,  whieh  had 
already  lasted  seven  and  twenty  yean,  and  which,  perhaps^ 
without  him,  had  been  of  much  longer  continuance.  I^sander 
immediately  sent  dispatches  with  this  agreedble  news  to 
Sparta. 

The  dvee  thousand  prisoners  taken  in  thfa  battle  having' 
been  condemned  to  die,  Lysander  called  upon  PUlodes,  ofee 
of  Ate  Athemm  generals,  who  had  caused  all  the  priaoneia 
taken  in  two  gaUeys,  the  one  of  Andres,  the  otker  of  Corinth^ 
to  be  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  had  farmeriy 
persuaded  die  people  of  Athens  to  make  a  decree  for  cutting 
oJBTtbe  dramb  of  the  rij^t  hand  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  m 
order  to  disable  them  from  handling  the  pike,  and  that  they 
might  be  fit  only  to  serve  at  tbe  ear.  Lysander,  theiefi^ie^ 
caused  him  to  be  brought  ffUtA,  and  asked  him  what  sentenoe 
he  would  pass  upon  himself,  for  having  induced  his  city  to  pass 
that  cruel  -  decree.  '  PfaUoclcfi,  without  departing  from  his 
haughtiness  in  the  least,  notwithstanding  die  extreme  danger 
he  was  in,  made  answer :  *'  Accuse  not  people  of  crimes,  wha 
have  no  judg^ ;  bat,  as  you  ate  victors,  use  your  ri^t,  and  do 
by  us  as  we  bad  dene  by  you  if  we  had  conquered."^  At  tho 
same  instant  he  wmit  into  a  bath,  put  on  afterwords  a  magnio 
ficent  robe,  «id  marched  foremost  to  the  execution.  All  die 
prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword,  except  Adamantus,  who  had 
opposed  Hbe  decree. 

When  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  am^  came  to 
Athens,  by  a  sUp  which  arrived  m  tlie  nighl  at  the  Pirmus,  tiio 
city  was  in  consternation.  They  naturally  expected  a  8i^;e : 
and,  in  fact,  Lysander  was  preparing  to  besiege  them.  NotUng 
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wwlieard  bat  eries  of  serrow  and  despm fai  every  tmrtofit; 
They  iinagiiied  the  enemy  already  at  Aeir  gates;  fliey  repve* 
seated  to-  AeniBeWes  flie  maeries  of  a  long  siege,  a  cmet 
flnilie,  the  rain  and  burning  of  tlleir  city,  the  insolenbe  of  a 
pmfoAnriastoTi  and  tke  shamefal  'slairery  they  were  nponfte 
point  of  dnrpeiienoiiig,  more  afflieting  and  ininspportable  to 
Ihem  than  the  most  eetere  pnnidbments,  and  dealh  itself.  The 
next  day  the  assembly  was  summoned,  wherein  it  was  resolved 
to  shot  up  all  the  ports,  one  only  excepted,  to  repair  the 
breaches  in  the  walls,  and  mount  guard  to  prepare  against 
a  siege. 

Thek  fears  were  soon  confirmed  by  reality.  LysandeVt 
findmg  numbers  of  Atheniaas  dispersed  in  difibrent  cities, 
eommanded  them  all,  on  pain  of  death,  to  tekB  shdt«r  in 
AAens.  Thn  he  did  with  a  design,  so  tooivywdthecity,  asto 
be  able  soon  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  In  effect,  he  soon  aAer 
arrived  ai  the  port  of  Athens,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail ; 
while  Agis  and  PaosaoiBs,  thetwo  kings  of  Sparta,  advanced 
with  their  army  to  besiege  it  by  land. 

The  wretshed  Athenians,  Ihus  hemmed  in  on  every  side^ 
without  previsions,  ships,  or  hopes  of  relief,  prepared  to 
meet  4lie  last  extremity  with  patience :  in  tins  manner,  wiAovt 
speaking  the  least  word  of  a  capitulation,  and  dying  in  the 
streets  by  numbers,  they  obstinately  continued  on  the  de-^ 
fensive ;  but  at  length,  their  com  and  provisions  being  entfaely 
eensomed,  tiiey  foand  themselves  compelled  to  send  deputies 
to  Agis^  mik  offiars  of  abandoning  att  their  possessions,  their 
city  and  port  only  oKcepted.  The  haughty  Lacedasmonianie* 
finved  their  deputies  to  tfw  slate  itself,  and  when  the  sop- 
pliant  deputies  had  made  known  their  eommission  to  Ae 
Bphoti,  ^y  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come  with  other 
proposals  if  they  expected  peace.  At  length,  Tlicramenes,  an 
Athenian,  undertook  to  manage  tlie  trtaity with  Lysander;  aid 
after  three  months  of  dose  eonfermce,  he  received  iuU  pswem 
t0  traat  at  Laoedmmon.  When  he,  attended  by  nmeothevs^ 
arrived  before  the  Ephori,  it  was  there  strongly  iirged')»f  soevs 
of  the  coofaderates,  that  Athens  diouid  be  totally  destroyed, 
wtthouthearkening  to  any  finr^r  proposals.  ButthoLaeedsik 
monians  told  them,  they  would  not  destroy  a  city  whidi  had  s6 
emmently  reseoed  Oseeee  in  the  most  critical  junelure,  and 
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oonaeiited  to  a  peaoe  ^ftm  tlieie  oonditMNis :  thsltke  hMi|^ 
walls  and  foxtifieatioBS  of  the  PinMii  should  be  demolished; 
that  they  should  deliyer  up  all  their  ships  but  twelye;  thai  they 
should  restofe  their  exiles ;  that  they  should  ntake  a  league 
offensiYe  and  defensive  with  the  Laoedsmonians,  and  serve 
them  in  aH  tbobr  expeditions,  both  by.  sea  and  land.  Therar 
menesy  being  retained  with  the  articles  to  Athens,  was  asked 
why  he  acted  so  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Themistodes, 
and  gare  those  walls  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedcemonians, 
which  he  built  in  defiance  of  them!  "  I  have  my  eye,"*  says 
he,  "  uponThemistodes's  design;  he  raised  these  walls  for  the 
preservation  of  the  city,  and  I  for  the  very  same  reason  would 
have  them  destroyed ;  for,  if  walls  cmly  secure  a  city,  Sparta, 
whieh  has  none,  is  in  a  very  ill  condition.  **  The  Athenians,  at 
another  time,  would  not  have  thought  this  a  satisfactory 
answer,  but,  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  it  did  not 
admit  of  a  long  debate,  whether  they  should  accept  the  treaty. 
At  last,  Lysander  coming  up  the  Hneus,  demolished  the 
walls  with  great  solemnity,  and  all  the  insulting  triumphs  of 
music.  Thus  a  final  period  was  put  to  this  unhappy  war, 
which  had  continued  for  seven  and  twenty  years,  in  which 
heaps  of  treasure  and  a  deluge  of  blood  were  exhausted. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  us,  not  to  pay  that  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  respect,  which  is  due  to  the  memory  of  those 
exalted  geniuses,  whose  labours  adorned  the  nations  of  their 
own  times,  and  have  polished  and  humanised  those  of  latter 
times.  Wars  and  political  contests  serve  but  to  depopulate 
te  earth,  or  to  fill  the  minds  of  men  with  animosity  and  hate : 
while  the  labours  of  the  historian,  the  fancies  of  the  poet,  and 
the  isrentioBS  of  the  philosopher,  eidaigo  the  nnderstandingt 
SMliarate  the  heart,  mid  (each  us  fortitade  and  resignation. 
Such  peaceful  and  improving  arts  well  deserve  our  notiea* 
More  espeonlly  does  die  cultivation  of  thevL  in  Gnseee  de- 
aerw  our  attention,*  as  many  of  the  writoraof  that  ooaaUy  wave 
renowned  for  mffitary  or  politiori,  as  wdl  as  Utenoy  »- 
Mmplishinents. 

Of  Homer  it  were  unnecessary  to  say  much.  Us  merit  benig 
weU  known.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  the  fimt  of.  the 
43f»oien  poets.  There  seem  to  have  been  authors  |»ior  to 
him>  fiMNtt  whom  he  has  borrowed  in  theoxeoution  of  hisDM; 
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bill  M  he  was  Ike  fint  poet  <rf  noto,  it  wm  not  naBatnnd  to 
plaee  Um  at  the  heed  of  aD  aaoieiit  bards.  Concoiring  tarii- 
moniesfleeiii  to  aUow  Smyrna  the  highest  claim  to  the  honov 
jofgbiiighmi  birth.  That  erent  todt  place  aboat  two  hundred 
aad  forty  yean  after  the  destntctioii  of  Troy. 

Hesiod  was  eidier  eonlemporaiy  wifli  Hcmier,  or  fired  im- 
medbtely  after  him.  Their  works  will  not  bear  a  comparison. 
Homer  is  stately  and  snblime,  whUe  Hesiod  is  plain  and  agiee- 
aUe.  But  when  we  say  so,  we  do  not  mean  to  detractin  the 
least  from  the  reputation  of  Hesiod :  to  write  with  sweetness 
and  propriety  was  all  he  stodied,  and  these  he  certainly  at- 
tained to. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  preceded  the  peaee 
concluded  between  the  Athenians  and  Laoedannonians  for 
fifty  years,  died  iBschylus,  the  Athenian  dramatic  writer.  He 
has  the  same  ciann  to  the  title  of  ''  Father  of  Tragedy,'' 
wUch  Homer  has  to  that  <^  "  Poetry ;"  for  although  he  was 
not  the  first  who  attempted  that  sort  of  composition,  yet  he  was 
the  first  who  reduced  it  to  any  kind  of  regularity  and  methods 
In  the  days  of  Solon,  Thespis  made  a  considerable  improra- 
ment,  by  introducing  a  single  person,  whose  business  was  to 
relieve  the  chorus,  by  the  recital  of  some  extraordinary  adven- 
ture. It  was  .£schylus  who  exchanged  the  cart  of  Thespis 
for  a  theatre ;  who  introduced  a  variety  of  performers,  each 
taking  a  part  in  the  representation  of  some  great  action,  and 
dressed  in  a  manner  suited  ia  his  character.  The  style  of 
JBsehyfais  is  pompous,  and  sometimes  sdblime,  but  harsh,  and 
deslitate  of  musical  arrangement  Had  he  been  less  obsoara^ 
he  would  have  had  a  much  hig^  claim  to  the  character  of 
mMime,  The  cduef  object  of  his  pieces  is  Urtcr;  and  these 
is  not  a  doubt  but  that  his  rough,  uapolishad  manner,  has  co»- 
tribntedgiealiy  to  proracte  that  objeet 
-  Daring  that  period,  in  which  Greece  was  so  aniehdistnolad 
byflmFelopoBnesiaawar,1haroflo«Bished8ophoole%Ennpides, 
ArifttophaaM,  tec.,  wmmg  the  poets;  Herodotus  and  Thnaf^ 
\ among  the  Ustorians;  and  Sociatas  among  the  philo- 


Sophocles  had  applied  so  intensely  to  the  stady  of  tragedy, 
when  a.yonng  man,  that  his  first  piece  was  judged  not  jaferisr 
1^  thb  vary  beat  of  those  of  iBsdiyhM.    Both  of  thaae  pools 
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•WQi6'^8lai0tf  inTtlMr  maowr,  bat  JBick^iis  irBS;die  MM>re  mJkr 
lime.  TtMit  Madvantege,  however,  was  OMre:  than  ^euoteiw 
balanced  by  the  venatilitji  of  Sepboeles't  geniiis^.  bbA  bj  bia 
aaperioriperspHmityattd  eloqaence.  He  was  also  2qoreisacr 
cessful  than  his  master  in  bis  appeal  to  die  passiens ;  aod 
though  he  did  not  banow  up  the  breast  so  mneb  by  iarron  be 
softened  it  mors  hjfity,  and  aoquiesd,  oCeouise,  the  refmta* 
tion  of  being  a  more  amiaUe  and  polite  wnler.  Sopbodes  was 
Ukewiie  mueb  more  happy  tban  his  predecesaw  in  the  condiiot 
of'his  plots ;  he  made  them  more  interesting  by  bamg  more 
artful.  He  also  eontriTod  to  make  the  peffovmances  of  the 
chorus  bear  a  relation  to  the  main  action^  and  so  rendered  the 
whole  entire.  The  g^feat  apfrfanae  with  whicb  his  last  piece 
was  teemed  is  said  to  have  cost  him  bis  life. 

EoiipidM,  the  rival  of  Sophocles,  aimed  not  at  the  loflgr 
strains,  of  .£schylus  or  of  his  great  competitor :  he  was  mare 
seflftesAwns  and  moral  than  either  of  diem,  and  seemed  to  hare 
as  stfong  a  desire  to  instruct  mankind,  as  to  obtain  their  mj^ 
probation.  Correctness  and  elegance  were  the  qualities  of 
atyle  which  he  appears  to  have  admired.  He  is  less  artfiiland 
magnificent  than  Sophocles ;  but  then  he  is  more  natural,  and 
UMreuseAd*  We  have  already  mostioned  a  circomstaooe 
which  redounded  veiy  mudLto  the  honour  of  the  poet-r-the 
MMmeipation  of  many  of  the  Athenians  who  were  made  pri* 
soners  at  Syracuse,  because  diey  repeated  some  of  his  bemits* 
Advenes. 

WhUe  tragedy  was  miproving  in  ^the  bands  of  Sophoolesand 
J&Mripides,  comedy  was  advancing  under  the  guidMoe  of 
PIffyidous,  Affistophanesi  and  Gratinns.  But  the  most  dktin» 
guishedfpenius  of  lliis  kind  was  Aristophanes.  At  thosamo 
Ifane  Hiat  be  enteitsmed  the  Adisnians  witti  his  pleasantly^  he 
lashed  them  with  his  satire.  True  it  is,  he  did  not  posseai 
much  of  tfaat'ino  raiUeryi  which  has  given  so  smooth*  and  yet 
oo  shAffp  an  ^edge  to  modem' oomodjf;  but  flien  he  possessed 
-Are  andstrengtbt  and  by  inlWMlucing'  his  ^sharaeters  wiflmot 
the  disguise  of  name,  eec^Mition^  AceC  hts^pesfbmanoes  w^ie 
often  more  relished,  and,  most  likely,  more  useful,  thai  these 
of  the  tragedians.  The  period  of  which  we  amspeakaog  may 
Very  properly  he  oaHed,  M  The  fiee ago  of  Pbotiy  in  Gieeoe.* 
There-were  Sewral  causes^wUch  eoiispired  to  make  it  so. 
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The  taste  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  had  been  refined,  and 
their  minds  enlarged,  by  their  intercomtre  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  lessons  of  their  philosophers;  and  what  was  a  greater 
incentive  to  emulation  among  the  poets  than  any  of  these,  was 
the  smooth,  musical,  expressive*. copious,  and  varied  language 
in  which  they  wrote. 

As  to  histofrjTi  H^rodottts  is  coniiderad'a«r  Hie  fitter  •f^llatt 
species  of  composition  in  GiMce.  He  •  wsott  th<i  history  of  the 
wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  gave  a  detail  of 
the  affairs  of  tdmost  all  other  nations^  frofii  the'l^igft  of  Oftus 
to  that  of  Xerxes.  His  woii:  consists  of*  nbe  booka.  <It  H 
clothed  in*  the  Ionic  diale«^,  atjrd'  is  a  peiAM  ttO(tel  of  sina 
pGcity  and  elegance.  .       .» 

ThucyAdes  is  esteemed'  a  mbre  Able  wrifter  than  i^teiv  HJe^* 
rodbtus.  He  wants,  indeed,  that  native  elegance,  for  wUeh 
his  predecessor  is  admired ;  btrt  then  he  is  tliore  judibioos  aikl 
energetic.    He  wrote  the  hi^tiory  of  tbePl^lopoimestaar  wwj  * 

Of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  and  otfier  iUustrikNBl 
Grecian  writers  and  philosophers,  mention  is  made  in  < 
pafts  of  tins  work.  There  is  a  ehtitmstaiee  tliat  meritil 
attention  here :  the  discovery  of  the  '*  Metonic,''  or  **  Gotdeo 
Number,**  by  Meton.  That  philosopher  flouriAed  a  IMtie  b^^ 
fore  tiie  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  atnd^irva 
much  esteemed  by  the  Athenians. 

l^indar  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  contemporary  •  iHtd 
Meton. 
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VmOM  THE   DSMOLITIOM  OP  THB  ATHENIAN    ICOWtfE 
TO  THB  DEATH  OP  BOGEATE8. 


The  ykiUmj  of  Lyimder  mm  ao  tenriUe  a  shock  to  AlfceoB^ 
Ifait  it  ooljfEmvied  to  be  seniible  of  theloss  of  itsowapower ; 
however,  flie  eonfBeion  wereso  geaeromi  as  not  to  eictiiigiiish 
Ihe  naflie ;  they  said  fhey  would  not  be  guilty  of  patting  out 
one  of  tte  eyes  of  Gieeoe ;  bnt^  they  imposed  soaie  farther 
wuAb  ef  eoEqaest  on.  them :  they  obliged  the  people  to  deoip* 
Ksh  a^  demoeraoy,  and  sobmit  to  the  goyernment  <^  thirty 
mmt,  who  were  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  thirty 
tyrants.  Though  the  Greeks  were  iqpt  enongh  to  give  that 
Mne  to  men  of  virtnons  characters,  Aese  men,  who  were  tl^ 
eaaatores  of  Igfsander,  in  every  respect  deserved  the  most  op- 
paabions  denomination:  instead  of  compiling  and  pnblidiing.a 
I  perfeet  body  oi  laws,  which  was  the  pretence  fbr  their 
chosen,  they  began  to  exert  their  power  of  life  and 
deadi;  and  though  they  constkuted  a  senate,  and  other  ma- 
gistrales»  they  made  no  farther  use  of  them,  than  to  confirm 
their  authority,  and  to  see  their  commands  executed.  How- 
ever, they  at  first  acted  cautiously,  and  condemned  only  the 
most  detested  and  scandalous  part  of  the  citizens,  such  as  fived 
by  evidenong  and  infbnning :  but  this  was  only  to  give  a  co- 
lour to  their  proceedings :  their  design  was  to  inake  themselves 
absohite ;  and,  knowing  that  was  not  to  be  done  without  a  fo- 
veign  power,  their  next  step  was  to  desire  a  guard  might  be 
sent  them  from  Sparta,  until  such  time  as  they  could  clear  the 
city  fiN»n  all  disafiected  persons,  and  thoroughly  settle  the  go- 
vernment Lysander  accordingly  procured  them  a  guard  un- 
der the  command  of  Gallibins,  who,  by  bribes  and  artifices, 
was  wrought  over  to  then*  designs,  and  then  seen  to  act  with- 
out control,  filling  the  city  with  the  blood  of  those,  who,  on 
account  of  their  riches,  interest,  or  good  qualities,  were  most 
likely  to  make  head  against  thrai. 
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One  of  di0  ftnt  aots  of  their  craeHy  mm,  tfio  proeuiing 
Ike  death  of  Alcibiades,  who  had  taken  refiige  in  the  do- 
minions of  Persia.  This  mtfortonate  general,  stiD  mindftd 
of  the  debt  he  owed  his  country,  employed  his  ntmost  atten* 
tion  in  giving  it  Hie  eailiest  notices  of  what  conld  aflbet  its 
freedom  or  its  safety.  Gyms,  the  prince  of  Persia,  having 
resolved  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artamxes,  «ntand  into  a 
treaty  with  Ae  Lacedsmomans^  to  assist  fani  in  his  desigQs. 
Alcibkides  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  obstmct  Ae  scheme ; 
bvt  the  LaeedmoniaB  portiams  at  AAsm,  that  is  to  say ,  Ae 
tfnrty  tyi«nts»  apprehended  the  intr^poies  of  so  sapeiior  a  ga^ 
nins  as  his,  and  represented  to  thrir  masters*  that  they  wods 
inevitably  ndned,  tf  they  did  not  find  means  to  rid  thcamdves 
of  Aldbiades.  The  Lacedssmoniaos  thereupon  wroteito  Pfaas^ 
nabasas,  and,  widi  an  afageot  meanness  not  to  be  excused,  and 
which  showed  howmndi  Sparta  had  d^;eneniited  from  her 
ancient  manners,  made  pressing  instances  to  him  to  deliver 
tiiem  at  any  rate  from  so  fonnidaUe  an  enemy.  This  satrap 
eompUed  with  their  wishes.  Alctlnades  was  then  in  a 
town  of  Phiygia,  where  he  lived  with  his  concubine, 
dra.  Those,  who  were  sent  to  kill  him,  not  daring  to  ^iterhis 
house,  contented  themselves  with  surrounding  and  setting.it 
on  fire.  Alcibiades  having  quitted  it  through  the  flamea* 
sword  m  hand,  the  barbarians  were  afiraid  to  stay  to  come^to 
blows  with  him,  but,  flying  and  retreating  as  he-  advanocriy 
they  poured  their  darts  and  airows  upon  hhn  firom  a  distance, 
and  he  feO  dead  upon  the  spot.  Timandra  took  up  his  body, 
and  having  adorned  and  covered  it  with  the  finest  rebes  she 
had,  she  made  as  magnifioent  a  funeral  for  it  as  her  pasaent 
condition  wooUl  admit 

Such  was  the  end  of  Akilnades,  whose  great  virtues.*weie 
stifled  and  suppressed  by  still  greater  vices.  It  is  not  ea^  to 
say  whether  his  good  or  bad  qualities  were  most  pemiciousrto 
his  eoun^ ;  for  with  the  one  he  deceived,  and  with  the  otksr 
he  oppressed  it.  In  him,  distinguished  valour  was  united  with 
nobiKty  of  Mood.  His  person  was  beautifrd  and  finely  made ; 
he  was  doquent,  of  greet  ability  in  affairs,  insinuating, '  imd 
formed  ior  ftlwrming  all  maidund.  He  loved  f^oiy,  but  in* 
dalged,  at  the  same  time,  his  indination  for  pleasure ;  nor  was 
he  so  fond  of  pleasure  as  to  neglect  his  gloiy  for  it;. he  knew 
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liaw  f#  pve  jato,  or  abstract  himself  fiom,  the  aMnremeato  of 
luxury^  aocordiDg.  to  the  shuatioo  of  his  affain.  N^?or  vaa 
(here  ductiUy  of  gjenins  equal  tolas ;  he  metamoqdiosed  him- 
self*  with  iaeredible  facility,  into  the  most  coiitrajry  fotms,  and 
sappovted  tkam  all  with  as  miloh  ease  and  gvace  as  if  ead^  JniA 
been  natoral  to  him. 

In  thb  maimer  tho  thirty  pvooeeded*  aadl  fearing  to  be  op* 
paaed  by  the  mnttitode,  they  invested  three  thouaaad  citisens 
with  some  part  of  their  power^  and  by  their  aasistancept^QSenr^Qd 
Am  rest  Bat»  thoron^y  emlnddened  by  aadii  aa  aocessiwi  to 
their  party,  they  agreed  to  single  oat  eveiy  one  his  mant  to  piit 
Urn  to  death,  and  ssiae  their  estates  for  the  amintonance  of 
iheir  garrison*  Theramenes,  one  of  thefac  mimber,  was  the 
osdy  man  that  was  straek  with  horror  at  their  pcooeedisiga; 
wherefore  Critias,  the  principal  aathor  of  this  deteatabb  reso* 
faition*  thonght  it  necessary  to  remove  him,  and  aconsod  Um 
to  the  senate  of  endeavooring  to  subvert  the  state.  3eatenoo 
of  death  was,  therefore,  passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock,  the  usual  mode  of  execution  at 
4hat  time  in  AtiwDS.  Socrates,  whose  disciple  he  had  been, 
was  the  only  person  of  the  senate  who  ventured  to  ^^ear  m 
Us  defenoe :  he  made  an  attempt  to  rescue  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  officer  of  justice,  and,  after  his  execution,  wont 
abouty  as  it  wiore,  in  defiance  of  the  thirty,  exh<»ting  and  ani* 
armting  the  senators  and  citizens  against  them. 

The  tyrants,  delivered  from  a  colleague  whose  piesenae 
akne  was  a  oontinnal  reproach  to  them,  no  longer  observed 
any  just  measures.  Nottiing  passed  throughout  the  city  but 
iaqirisonments  and  murdem.  Every  body  trembled  finr  hias- 
self  or  his  friends.  The  general  desolation  had  no  lemedj^ 
nor  was  their  any  hope  of  regainii^  lost  liberty. 

All  the  citizens  of  any  ocmsideration  in  Athens,  and  who  tet* 
tained  a  love  of  freedom,  quitted  a  pbu^  reduced  to  so  hard 
and  shameful  a  slavery,  and  sought  elsewhere  an  aq^uaand 
Bstre^  where  thay  might  live  in  safety.  TheLacedmnonittas 
had  the  inhamanity  to  endeavour  to  deprive  those  unhappy 
fngitives  of  this  last  resource.  They  published  an  edict  to  pno- 
hibit  the  cities  of  Greece  from  giving  them  refiage,  deaieed 
that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants*  and 
aU  sncb  as  shouM  contravene  the  execution  of 
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tins  edict,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  cities  re- 
jected with  disdain  so  unjust  an  ordinance,  Megara  and  Thebes, 
the  hitter  of  which  made  a  decree  to  punish  all  persons  what- 
soever, that  should  see  an  Athenian  attacked  by  his  enemies, 
without  doing  his  ntmost  to  assist  him.  Lysias,  an  orator  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  been  banished  by  the  thirty,  raised  five 
hundred  soldiers  at  his  own  expense,  and  sent  them  to  the  aid 
of  the  native  country  of  eloquence. 

Thrasybulns,  a  man  of  admirable  character,  who  had  long 
deplored  the  miseries  of  his  country,  was  now  the  first  to  re- 
lieYe  it.  At  Thebes  he  fell  into  a  consultation  with  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  result  was,  that  some  vigorous  effort,  though 
it  should  carry  never  so  much  danger,  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  public  liberty.  Accordingly,  with  a  party  of 
ttiirty  men  only,  as  Nepos  says,  but  as  Xenophon,  more  pro- 
bably, says,  of  near  seventy,  he  seized  upon  Phyle,  a  strong 
eastie  on  the  firontierB  of  Attica.  This  enterprise  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  tyrants,  who  immediately  marched  out  of  Athens, 
with  their  three  thousand  followers,  and  their  Spartan  guard, 
and  attempted  the  recovery  of  the  place,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  Fmding  they  could  not  carry  it  by  a  sudden  assault, 
they  resolved  upon  a  siege,  but  not  being  sufficiently  provided 
for  that  service,  and  a  great  snow  falling  that  night,  they  were 
forced  to  retire  the  next  day  into  the  city,  leaving  only  part  of 
their  guard,  to  prevent  any  farther  incursions  into  the  conn- 
try.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Thrasybulus  no  longer  kept 
himself  confined,  but  marched  out  of  Phyle  by  night ;  and,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  a  thousand  men,  seized  on  the  Piraeus. 
The  thirty  flew  thither  with  their  troops,  and  a  battle  sufficiently 
warm  ensued ;  but,  as  the  soldiers  on  one  side  fought  with 
valour  and  vigour  for  their  liberty,  and,  on  the  other,  with  in- 
dolence and  neglect  for  the  power  of  their  oppressors,  the  suc- 
cess was  not  doubtful,  but  followed  the  better  cause :  the  ty- 
rants were  overthrown;  Critias  was  killed  upon  the  spot; 
and,  as  the  rest  of  the  army  were  taken  to  flight,  Thrasybulus 
cned  out,  '*  Wherefore  do  you  fly  from  me  as  from  a  victor, 
rather  than  assist  me  as  the  avenger  of  your  liberty  ?  We  are 
not  enemies,  but  fellow  citizens,  nor  have  we  declared  war 
against  the  city,  but  against  the  thirty  tyrants."  He  continued, 
with  bidding  them  remember,  that  they  had  the  same  origin, 
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o<Mmti7»  laws,  and  religion ;  he  exhoited  tfem  to  compasrioiuito 
their  cxfled  brethren,  to  restore  to  them  their  country,  end  i«- 
some  their  liberty  tfaeniBehres*  This  diacoarse  had  suitable  ef- 
feets.  The  army,  upon  their  return  to  Athens,  expelled  the 
thirty,  and  substituted  ten  perscos  to  gorem  in  their  room,  bnt 
whose  conduct  proved  no  better  than  that  of  those  whom  they 
sneceeded.  Thou§^  the  goyemment  was  thus  altered,  and  the 
thirty  were  deposed  from  power,  they  still  had  hopes  of  bcang 
reinstated  in  their  former  authority,  and  sent  deputies  to  La- 
oedasmon  to  demand  aid.  Lysander  was  for  granting  it  to 
Afim :  but  Pausanias,  who  then  reigned  in  Sparta,  moved  with 
oompassioB  at  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Athenians,  fii- 
voured  them  in  secret,  and  obtained  a  peace  for  them :  it  waa 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  iyrants,  who,  having  taken  anna 
to  reinstate  themselves  in  the  government,  were  pnt  to  the 
sword,  and  Athens  left  in  full  possession  of  its  liberty.  Thra* 
sybulus  then  proposed  an  amnesty,  by  which  the  ckiaens  ea* 
gaged  upon  oath  that  aM  past  actions  should  be  buried  in  ob* 
livion.  The  govenunent  was  then  re-established  in  its  ancient 
forms ;  their  laws  were  restored  to  their  past  vigour^  the  ma- 
gistrates elected  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  democracy 
once  more  restored  to  this  unfortunate  peo]de.  Xenophoa 
observes,  that  this  intestine  fury  had  consumed  aa  mavjr  in 
eight  months,  as  the  Pelopomesian  war  had  done  in  ten 
years. 

Upon  the  re-establishment  of  aflGuss  m  Athens,  die  other 
states  enjoyed  the  same  tranquillity,  or  rather  kept  in  a  quiet 
subjection  to  Sparta,  which  now  held  the  undoubted  sovereignty 
of  Greece.  But  it  being  a  maxim  with  the  Spartans,  that  dik 
sovereignty  was  not  to  be  maintaiaed  but  by  a  constant  cooae 
of  aGtion»  they  were  still  seeking  fresh  occasbns  for  war;  and 
part  of  their  forces,  together  with  another  body  of  Grecians, 
being  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  quarrel  between  the  Persian 
king  and  his  Iwother,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  over  into, 
and  relate  so  much  of  the  Persian  affiurs  as  concerns  the  ( 
pedition  of  Gyrus,  wherein  those  forces  were  employ^, 
cially  since  it  is  attended  with  circumstances,  whidi,  if  duly 
conridered,  will  easily  make  it  pass  for  one  of  the  greatest  ao« 
tions  of  antiquity. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius 
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Noibtts,  saw  witb  pain  Un  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the 
throne,  and  more  than  once  attempted  to  remove  him.  Ar- 
taxerxes  was  not  ins^tsible  of  what  he  had  to  fear  from  a 
brother  of  his  enterprising  and  ambitions  spirit,  but  cotdd  not 
refnse  pardoning  him  on  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother, 
Parysa^,  who  doated  npon  tins  yonlig^st  son.  He  removed 
Um,  therefofe,  into  Asia»  to  Us  govenmient,  confidmgin  him, 
contrary  to  all  die  rules  of  policy,  an  dbsolnte  authority  over 
fdl  the  provinces  left  him  by  the  will  of  the  king  his  &tt[er« 
He  was  no  sooner  appointed  in  this  manner,  but  he  used  aH 
his  arts  wifli  the  barbarians  and  the  Grecians  to  procure  power 
and  popularity,  in  order  to  dethrone  his  brother.  Clearchus 
retired  to  his  court,  after  having  been  banished  from  Sparta^ 
and  was  of  great  service  to  him,  being  an  able,  experienced, 
and  valiant  captain.  At  the  same  time,  several  cities,  in  the 
province  of 'Hssaphemes,  revolted  from  their  obedience  in  fa- 
vour of  Cyn^  This  incident,  which  was  not  an  eflbct  of 
chance,  but  of  the  secret  practices  of  that  prince,  gave  birth 
to  a  War  between  the  Jtwo  brothers.  The  emissaries  of  Cyrus 
at  the  court  were  peirpetually  dispersing  reports  and  opinions 
amongst  the  people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended 
change  and  revolt  They  talked,  tiiat  the  state  required  a 
king  of  Cyras*s  character,  a  king  magni6oent,  liberal,  who 
loved  WAr,  and  showered  his  fevours  upon  those  that  served 
him ;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  grandeur  of  the  em- 
pire, to  have  a  prince  upon  tiie  throne,  fired  with  ambition  and 
valonr,  for  the  support  and  augmentation  of  his  glory. 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  which  were  apparently  levied  for  the 
business  of  the  state,  but,  in  fact,  to  overturn  it,  consisted  of 
Airteen  fliousand  Greeks,  which  were  the  flower  and  chief 
force  of  his  army.  Clearchus,  the  Lacedeemonian,  who  com- 
manded die  Peloponnesian  troops,  was  the  only  man  of  aH 
the  Ghreeks  that  was  let  into  the  Pei^an  prince's  design ;  he 
made  it  his  sole  application  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  people 
during  their  marches,  by  treating  them  with  humanity,  con- 
versing freely  with  them,  and  giving  effectual  orders  that  they 
should  want  for  nothing.  The  Grecian  troops  knew  neither 
the  intent  nor  the  occasion  of  the  war;  they  set  out  for  Sar- 
dk,  at  lengdi,  ^d  marched  towards  the  upper  provinces  of 
Asia. 
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When  they  were  airiyed  at  Tanns,  the  Grreeks  refined  to 
march  any  farther,  rightly  fluspectiiig  that  they  were  intended 
against  the  king,  and  loudly  exclainung,  that  they  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  serviee  upon  that  condition.  Clearchns,  who 
commanded  them,  had  occasion  for  all  bis  address  and  ability 
to  stifle  this  commotion  in  its  birtlL  At  first  he  made  nse  of 
authority  and  force,  but  with  very  ill  success,  and  desisted, 
therefore,  firom  an  open  opposiidon  to  their  sentiments;  he 
even  affected  to  ^ater  into  their  views,  and  to  support  them 
with  hb  approbation  and  credit.  .  By  this  artful  evasion  he 
appeased  the  tumult,  and  made  them  easy;  and  they  chose' 
Um  and  some  other  officers  for  their  deputies.  Cyrus,  whom 
he  had  secretly  apprized  of  every  thing,  made  answer,  that  he 
was  going  to  attack  Abrocomas,  his  enemy,  at  twelve  days' 
march  from  thence  upon  the  Euphrates.  When  this  answer 
was  repeated  to  them,  though  they  plainly  saw  against  whom 
they  were  going,  they  resolved  to  proceed,  and  only  demanded 
an  augmentation  of  their  pay.  Cyrus,  instead  of  one  daric  a 
month  to  each  soldier,  promised  to  give  them  one  and  a  half. 
Still  to  ingratiate  himself  the  more,  being  told  that  two  officers 
had  deserted  from  the  army,  and  being  advised  to  pursue  and 
put  them  to  death,  be  declared  publicly,  that  it  should  never  be 
aaid  he  had  detained  any  one  person  in  his  service  against  his 
will:  and  he  ordered  dieir  wives  and  children,  who  were  lefl 
as  hostages  in  his  army,  to  be  sent  after  them.  A  conduct 
so  wise,  and  apparently  generous,  had  a  surprising  effect 
in  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  soldiery,  and  made 
even  those  his  firm  adherents,  who  were  before  inclined  to 
^3^etire• 

As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  marches,  he  was  informed,  from 
all  parts,  that  the  king  did  not  intend  to  come  directly  to  a 
battle,  but  had  resolved  to  wait  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Persia 
till  all  his  forces  were  assembled ;  and  tbat,  to  stop  his  ene- 
mies, he  had  ordered  an  intrenchment  to  be  thrown  up  on  the 
j>lains  of  Babylon,  with  a  ditch  five  fathoms  broad,  and  three 
deep,  extending  the  spaoe  of  twelve  parasangs,  or  leagues, 
firom  the  Euphrates  to  the  walls  of  Media.  Between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  ditch  a  way  had  been  left  of  twenty  feet  in 
breadth,  by  which  Cyrus  passed  with  his  whole  army,  having 
reviewed  it  the  day  before.     The  king  had  neglected  to  dis- 
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pnlD  (Ms  pass  "with  hisi,  and  suffered  him  to  continiie  his 
march  towards  Babylon. 

Cyrus  still  continued  to  proceed,  giving  Cleatchns  the  com- 
maikl  of  the  ri^t  wing  of  the  Grecian  army,  and  Menon  that 
of  the  left,  still  marching  in  order  of  battle,  expecting  every 
hour  to  engage.  At  length  he  discovered  his  brother's  army, 
consisting  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  a  select 
body  of  six  thousand  horse,  approaching  and  preparing  to  en- 
gage. 

'  The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  was  called  Cunara, 
about  twenty-five  leagues  from  Babylon.  Cyrus,  getting  on 
horseback,  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand,  gave  orders  to  the 
troops  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  proceed  in  order  of  battle. 
The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  slowly,  in  good  order. 
Artaxerxes  led  them  on  regularly  with  a  slow  pace,  without 
noise  or  confusion.  That  good  order  and  exact  discipline 
extremely  surprised  the  Greeks,  who  expected  to  see  much 
luxury  and  tumult  in  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  con- 
fused cries,  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  them. 

The  armies  were  not  distant  above  four  or  five  hundred 
paces,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and 
to  march  on  softly  at  first,  and  with  silence.  When  they  came 
near  the  enemy,  they  set  up  great  cries,  striking  their  darts 
upon  their  shields  to  finghteti  the  horse  ;  and  then,  moving  all 
together,  they  sprung  forwards  upon  the  barbarians  with  all 
tfieir  force,  who  did  not  wait  their  charge,  but  took  to  their 
heels  and  fled  universally,  except  Tissaphemes,  who  stood 
his  ground  with  a  small  part  of  hb  troops. 

Cyrus  saw  with  pleasure  ihe  enemy  routed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  was  proclaimed  king  by  those  around  him ;  but  he  did  not 
give  himself  up  to  a  vain  joy,  nor,  as  yet,  reckon  himself 
victor.  He  perceived  that  Artaxerxes  was  wheeling  his  right 
to  attack  him  in  flank,  and  marched  directly  against  him  with 
six  hundred  horse.  He  killed  Artagerses,  who  commanded 
the  king's  guard  of  six  thousand  horse,  with  his  own  hand, 
and  put  the  whole  body  to  flight.  Discovering  his  brother,  he 
cried  out,  with  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  ''  I^eehim!" 
and  spurred  against  him,  followed  only  by  his  principal  officers, 
for  his  troops  had  quitted  their  ranks  to  follow  the  runaways, 
which  was  an  essential  fault. 
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Tbe  botde  then  becaane  a  nugk  coafcat,  in  some  i 
between  Artaxenes  and  Cynu ;  and  tfe  two  broAers ' 
$een,  liaasported  wiA  rage  and  fiiiy^  endeavouring,  ]ik» 
Eteoelet  and  Polynieeay  to  plmige  their  awerdi  into  eadi 
etli^s  hearta^  apd  to  assure  tkemaehrea  of  tbe  Orone  by  <W 
deatk  of  tibeir  rival* 

Cjms,  having  opened  Ua  waj  throogk  Aose  who  were 
drawn  ap  to  battle  befete  Artaxerxes^  joined  him,  and  killed 
Hb  horse,  imd  fell  with  him  to  the  ground ;  he  rose^  and  waa 
remounted  upon  another,  when  Cyrus  attadied  hfan  again, 
gave  ham  a  second  wound,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  a 
third,  in  hopes  tha^  it  would  prove  his  last.  The  king,  like  a 
Hon  wounded  by  the  huntsman,  was  only  the  mere  furiona 
fr<mi  the  smart,  and  sprang  f4Hwards,  impetuously  pushing  hia 
horse  against  Cyrus,  who,  running  headkmgt  and  without  re- 
gard to  his  person,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  flight  of 
darts,  aimed  at  Urn  from  all  sides,  and  received  a  wound 
from  the  kiiqfs  javelin,  at  the  instant  that  all  the  rest  dis- 
charged upon  him*  Cyras  fdl  dead ;  some  say  by  the  wound 
given  him  by  the  king,  others  affirm  that  he  was  killed  by  a 
Carian  soldier*  The  greatest  persons  of  his  court,  resolving 
not  to  survive  so  good  a  master,  were  all  killed  around  hb  body  ; 
a  certain  proof,  says  Xenophon,  that  he  well  knew  how  to 
choose  Us  friends,  and  ^t  he  was  truly  beloved  by  1h«nu 
ArisBus,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  firmest  of  all  his  ad- 
herents, fled  with  the  left  wing,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  hia 
death. 

Artaxerzes,  after  having  caused  tbe  head  and  right  hand  of 
hb  brother  to  be  cut  off  by  the  eunuch  Mesabates,  pursued 
the  enemy  into  their  camp*  Arissus  had  not  stq^ied  thofe ; 
but,  having  passed  tfarougb  it,  cantinued  bis  retreat  to  the 
place  where  the  army  had  encamped  the  day  before,  which 
was  about  four  leagues  distant* 

TissaiiAemes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  left 
wing  by  the  Greeks,  led  on  the  rest  against  them,  and,  by  the 
side  of  fbe  river,  passed  through  the  light  armed  infantry  of 
the  Greeks,  who  opened  to  give  him  a  passage,  and 
their  diK^haiges  upon  him  as  he  passed,  without  losmg  a  i 
They  were  commanded  by  Epistfaenes  of  AmjAqpohs,  who 
was  esteemed  an  able  captain.  Tissaphmnes  kept  on,  witbant 
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to  the  cltturge»  beoanse  he  perceived  iie  was  too 
ifeak»  and  went  forward  to  C jnu'ft  camp»  where  he  found  the 
king,  who  was  plimdering  it,  but  bad  not  been  aUe  to  foroe 
the  quarter  defended  by  the  Greeks,  who  slived  their  baggage. 

The  Greeks  on  their  side,  and  ArtajLecxes  on  his»  who  did 
not  know  what  had  passed  elsewhere,  bdieved  eaeb  of  them 
that  thejr  had  gained  the^vietory ;  the  first,  because  they  had 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  pursued  them ;  and  the  king,  be- 
eanse  he  had  killed  his  brother,  beat  the  troops  he  had  fought, 
and  plundered  their  camp.  The  event  was  soon  cleared  up  on 
both  sides.  Tissaphemes,  upon  his  anival  at  the  camp,  in- 
formed the  king,  Aat  the  Greeks  had  defeated  his  left  wing, 
and  pursued  it  witii  great  vigour ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  their 
side,  learnt  that  the  Idng,  in  pursuing  Cyrus's  left,  had  pene- 
trated into  tke  camp.  Upon  this  advice,  the  king  rallied  his 
troops,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  and  Clearchus, 
being  returned  firom  pursumg  the  Persians,  advanced  to  siq^ 
port  die  camp. 

The  two  armies  were  very  soon  near  each  other,  when»  by 
a  movement  made  by  the  king,  he  seemed  to  intend  to  charge 
die  Greeks  on  their  left,  who,  fearing  to  be  surrounded  on  all 
aides,  wheeled  about  and  halted,  with  the  river  on  their  backs, 
to  pnevent  their  bemg  taken  in  the  rear.  Upon  seeuo^  that, 
ihe  king  changed  his  form  of  botde  also,  drew  up  his  army  in 
front  of  them,  and  marched  on  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  the 
Greeks  saw  him  approach,  they  b^^  to  sing  die  hymn  of 
battle,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy,  even  with  more 
ardour  than  in  llie  first  action. 

The  barbarians  again  began  to  fly,  running  farther  than  be- 
fiire,  and  were  pursued  to  a  village  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  ufon 
which  dieir  horse  halted.  The  king^s  standard  was  observed 
to  be  there,  which  was  a  golden  eagle  upon  the  top  of  a  pike, 
having  its  wings  displayed.  The  Greeks  preparing  to  pursue 
dMa,  they  diandoned  also  the  Ull,  fled  precipitately,  with  all 
their  troops  broke,  and  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  conftision. 
Clearchos  havii^  drawn  up  the  Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
UD,  ordered  Lydas,  the  Syracusan,  and  another,  to  go  up  it, 
and  observe  what  passed  in  the  fdain.  They  returned  with  an 
accoimt,  that  the  enemy  fled  on  aH  sides,  and  that  their  whole 
army  was  routed. 
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Aft  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down  their 
to  rest  themselves,  much  surprised  that  neither  Gyms  nor  aay 
firom  him  appeared;  and,  imagining  that  he  was  either  en- 
gaged in  the  puxkiit  of  the  enemy,  or  was  making  haste  to 
possess  himself  of  some  important  place  (for  they  were  still 
ignorant  of  his  death  and  the  defeat  of  his  armyX  they  deter- 
'  mined  to  return  to  their  camp,  and  found  the  greatest  part  of 
the  baggage  taken,  with  all  the  provisions,  and  four  hundred 
waggons  laden  with  com  and  wine,  which  Cyrus  had  exi^essly 
caused  to  be  carried  along  with  the  army  for  the  Greeks,  in 
case  of  any  pressing  necessity.  They  passed  the  night  in  the 
camp ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  without  any  refreshment, 
concluding  that  Cyrus  was  alive,  and  victorious. 

Amidst  the  confusion  the  Grecians  were  in  after  the  battle, 
they  sent  to  Ariseus,  as  conqueror  and  commander  in  chief, 
upon  Cyrus's  death,  to  offer  him  the  Persian  crown.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  king,  as  conqueror  also  on  his  side,  sent  to 
them  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  implore  his  mercy ;  repre- 
senting to  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  they  were  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  surrounded  with  vast  rivers  and  num- 
berless, nations,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  escape  his 
vengeance ;  and,  therefore,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sub- 
mit to  the  present  necessity.  Upon  debating  among  them- 
selves what  answer  they  should  return,  Pk*oxenes  desired  to 
know  of  the  heralds  upon  what  terms  the  king  demanded  their 
arms  :  if  as  conqueror,  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  them ;  if 
upon  any  other  footing,  what  would  he  give  them  in  return? 
He  was  seconded  by  Xenophon,  who  said,  they  had  nothing 
left  but  their  arms  and  their  liberty,  and  that  they  oould  not 
preserve  the  one  without  the  other.  Clearchus  ^d  to  the 
same  effect,  that  if  the  king  was  disposed  to  be  their  finend, 
they  should  be  in  a  better  capacity  of  serving  him  with  their 
arms  than  without ;  if  their  enemy,  they  should  have  need  of 
them  for  their  defence.  Some,  indeed,  spoke  in  terms  more 
complymg;  that,  as  they  had  served  Cyrus  faithfoUy,  they 
would  also  serve  Artaxerxes,  if  he  would  employ  them,  and 
provided  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  put  them  in  possession 
of  Egypt.  At  last  it  was  agreed  they  should  remain  in  the 
place  where  they  were ;  «nd  that  if  they  advanced  farther,  or 
retreated  back,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of 
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war ;  so  tliat  by  the  issue  of  the  debate,  it  appeared  to  have 
been  managed  so  as  to  avoid  giving  a  direct  answer,  and  only 
to  amnse  the  king  and  gain  time. 

Whibt  this  treaty  was  on  foot,  they  received  Ariseus's  an- 
swer, that  there  were  too  many  powerful  men  in  Persia  to  let 
him  possess  the  throne;  wherefore  he  intended  to  set  out 
early  the  next  morning  on  his  return  to  Greece ;  and  that  if 
they  had^  mind  to  accompany  him,  they  should  join  him  that 
night  in  his  camp,  which  accordingly  they  all  did,  except  Mil- 
thocytus,  a  Thracian,  who  went,  with  a  party  of  three  hundred 
men  and  forty  horse,  to  the  king.  The  rest,  in  conjunction 
with  AriflBus's  forces,  decamped  by  break  of  day,  and  continued 
their  march  until  sun-set,  when  they  discovered,  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  that  the  king  was  m  pursuit  of  them. 

Clearchns,  who  now  undertook  to  conduct  the  Greeks,  or- 
dered his  troops  to  halt,  and  prepared  for  an  engagement. 
The  king  of  Persia,  terrified  by  so  bold  an  appearance,  sent 
heralds,  not  to  demand  their  surrender,  but  to  propose  terms 
of  peace  and  treaty.  When  Clearchus  was  informed  of  their 
arrival,  he  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait,  and  to  tell  them  that 
he  was  not  yet  at  leisure  to  hear  them.  He  assumed  pur- 
posely an  air  of  haughtiness  and  grandeur,  to  detiote  his  intre- 
pidity, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the  fine  appearance  and 
^ood  condition  of  his  phalanx.  When  he  advanced  with  the 
most  showy  of  his  oflBcers,  expressly  chosen  for  the  occasion, 
and  had  heard  what  the  heralds  had  to  propose,  he  made  an- 
swer, that  they  must  begin  with  giving  battle,  because,  the 
army  being  in  want  of  provisions,  they  had  no  time  to  Iosq. 
The  heralds  having  carried  back  this  answer  to  their  master, 
retnmed  immediately,  which  showed  that  the  king,  or  whoever 
spoke  in  his  name,  was  not  very  far  distant.  They  said  they 
iMid  orders  to  conduct  them  to  villages  where  they  would  find 
provisions  in  abundance,  and  conducted  them  thither  ac- 
coidinpy. 

After  three  days'  stay,  Tissaphemes  arrived  from  the  king, 
and  insinuated  to  them  the  good  offices  he  had  done  for  their 
safety.  Clearchus  in  his  own  defence  urged,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  this  expedition  without  knowing  the  enemy  against 
whom  they  were  to  contend ;  that  they  were  free  from  all  en- 
gagements>  and  had  no  design  against  the  Persian  king,  un- 
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leas  he  opposed  their  return.  Tissapbenies  aeeniiiigly  gnnled 
their  desire,  and  promised  that  they  should  be  Ambhed  wkh 
all  necesary  provisions  in  their  march ;  and»  to  eonfirm  their 
security,  that  he  himself  would  be  their  companion  on  the 
way. 

Accordingly,  in  a  few  days  after,  they  set  out  under  his 
conduct;  but,  in  their  march,  the  barbarians  encamping  at 
about  a  league's  distance  from  the  Ghrecians,  created  some 
little  distrusts  and  jealousies  on  both  sides*  In  about  fifty 
days,  being  got  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Zabatns,  Clearchns, 
to  prevent  tilings  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Tissaphemes.  The  resuk  of  their  discourse  was, 
that  they  had  been  misrepresented  to  each  other  by  some  of 
Clearohus's  officers,  and  that  he  should  bring  them  all  to  Tis- 
saphemes,  in  order  to  detect  those  irtio  were  guilty.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  there  should 
be  a  general  consultation  of  officers,  in  which  those  wlio  had 
been  remiss,  or  attempted  to  sow  any  dissensions  between  Ike 
two  armies,  should  be  exposed  and  punished.  Menon,  in  par- 
ticular, was  suspected  tm  boA  sides,  and  he  was  appointed 
among  the  number.  In  consequence  of  this  fatal  resolutioii, 
the  five  principal  generals  attended  the  sucoeeding  day  at  the 
Persian  general's  tent.  Their  names  were,  Clearehus,  Menon, 
IVoxenes,  Agis,  and  Socrates ;  they,  on  a  signal  given,  were 
nnmediately  seized,  their  attendants  put  to  the  sword,  and 
themselves,  after  being  sent  bound  to  ^e  king,  w«re  beheaded 
in  his  presence. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  Greeks, 
when  they  were  informed  of  tiie  massacre  of  dieir  generals: 
tfiey  were  new  near  two  thoosand  miles  from  home,  snr- 
rounded  with  g^reat  rivers,  extensive  deserts,  and  ini«ical 
nations,  without  any  supplies  of  provisions.  In  tins  state  of 
general  dejection,  they  codd  tiuadL  of  taking  neitiier  nourisk- 
ment  nor  repose ;  all  now  turned  their  eyes  upon  Xenopkcniy 
a  young  Athenian,  who  had  been  invited  into  Ana  by  Prox- 
enes,  and  had  hitherto  served  as  a  volunteer  in  tiie  arn^. 
This  was  that  Xenophon,  afterwards  so  femous  as  an  his- 
torian; and  his  conduct  seemed  equal  to  his  ekMpienoe,  in 
which  he  surpassed  all  the  rest  of  mankind*  This  young  ge^ 
neral  went  to  some  of  the  Greek  oficers  in  the  miiUle  of  liie 
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ugy,  and  nprosented  to  the]ii»  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose ; 
fliat  it  was  of  the  hut  importanoe  to  proTent  the  bad  desigaa 
of  the  eoemj ;  that,  howerer  small  their  number,  they  would 
mider  themselves  formidable,  if  they  behaved  vith  boldness 
and  lesobition ;  that  valour,  and  not  multitudes,  deteimines 
tlie  success  of  arms;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  above  aU 
thhqp^  to  nominate  generab  immediately ;  because  an  aimy 
widiout  commanders  is  like  a  body  without  a  souL  A  council 
was  immediately  held,  at  which  an  hundred  officers  were  pre- 
sent; and  Xenophon,  being  desired  to  speak»  deduced  the 
reasons  at  large  be  had  at  first  but  lightly  touched  upon; 
and,  by  Ifk  advice,  commanders  were  appointed.  They  were* 
Timanon  for  Clearchns,  Xanthides  for  Socrates,  Cleanor  far 
Agis,  Phileiius  for  Menon,  and  Xenoidion  for  Proxenes. 

Before  the  break  of  day,  they  assembled  the  army.  The 
generab  made  speeches  to  ammaie  the  troope,  and  Xenophon 
among  the  rest  ''  Fellow-soldiers,"  said  he,  ''  tiie  loss  of 
•o  many  have  men  by  vile  treadieiy,  and  the  being  abandoned 
byour  friends,  is  very  deidorable;  but  we  must  not  sink  under 
our  misfiMtnnes;  and,  if  we  cannot  conquer,  let  us  choose 
rather  to  perish  gloriously,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  bar* 
barians,  who  wvnild  inflict  upon  us  the  greatest  nuseries ;  let 
us  call  to  mind  the  glorious  battles  of  Platsea,  Thermopylss, 
Salamis,  and  the  many  others,  wherein  our  ancestom,  though 
with  a  small  numboTt  have  fought  and  defeated  the  innnmer- 
aUe  armies  c^  the  Persians,  and  thereby  rendered  the  nanM 
alone  of  Greeks  for  ever  formidable.  It  is  to  their  invin^ 
eiUe  valour  we  owe  the  honour  we  possess,  of  acknowledging 
no  masters  upon  earth  but  the  gods,  nor  any  happiness  but 
what  ccmsists  with  liberty.  Those  gods,  the  avengers  of  per* 
jusy,  and  witnesses  of  tlie  enemy's  treason,  will  be  fiivourable 
to  us ;  and,  as  they  are  oibnded  by  the  violation  of  treaties^ 
and  take  pleasure  in  humbling  the  proud,  and  exalting  the 
low,  they  will  abo  foQow  us  to  battie,  and  combat  for  us. 
For  the  rest,  Mlow-soMiers,  we  have  no  refuge  but  in  victory, 
which  must  be  our  hope,  and  will  make  us  ample  amends  for 
whatever  it  costs  us  to  attain  it.  And  I  should  bdieve,  if  it 
weie  your  opimon,  that,  for  the  making  a  more  ready  and  less 
difieidt  retveat,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  rid  ourselves  of  ail 
the  uselets  baggage,  and  to  keep  only  what  is  absohtely  ne- 
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cessary  in  our  march/'  AJl  the  soldiers  that  moment  lifted 
up  their  hands,  to  signify  their  approbation  and  consent  to  all 
that  had  been  said,  and,  without  loss  of  time,  set  fire  to  their 
tents  and  carriages;  snch  of  them  as  had  too  much  equi- 
page giving  it  others  who  had  too  little,  and  destroying  the 
rest. 

Cherisophus,  the  Spartan  general,  led  the  van,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  with  Timasion,  brought  up  the  rear.  They  bent  their 
march  towards  the  heads  of  the  great  rivers,  in  order  to  pass 
them  where  they  were  fordable.  But  they  had  made  little 
way,  before  they  were  followed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's 
archers  and  slingers,  commanded  by  Mithridates,  which  galled 
their  rear,  and  wounded  several  of  them,  who,  being  heavy 
armed,  and  without  cavalry,  could  make  no  resistance.  To 
prevent  the  like  inconvenience,  Xenophon  furnished  two  hun- 
dred Rhodians  with  slings,  and  mounted  fifty  more  of  his  men 
upon  baggage  horses ;  so  that  when  Mithridates  came  up  with 
them  a  second  time,  and  with  a  much  greater  body,  he  re* 
pulsed  them  with  loss,  and  made  good  his  retreat  with  this 
handful  of  men,  until  he  arrived  near  the  city  of  Larissa,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  From  thence  the^  marched  to  ano- 
ther desolate  city,  called  Mepsila;  and,  about  four  leagues 
from  that  place,  Tissaphemes  came  up  to  them  with  his  whole 
ahny  in  order  of  battle,  but,  after  several  skirmishes,  was 
forced  to  retire.  In  a  few  days  after  he  secured  an  emi- 
nence, over  which  the  Grecians  were  obliged  to  make  their 
way ;  which  Xenophon  perceiving,  took  a  detachment  of  the 
army,  and  with  great  diligence  gained  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
which  commanded  that  eminence,  from  whence  he  easily  dis- 
lodged the  enemy,  and  made  good  a  passage  for  the  rest  of 
his  troops  into  the  plain,  where  they  found  plenty  of  provisions, 
though  Tissaphemes  had  done  what  he  could  before  to  bum 
and  destroy  the  country. 

But  still  they  were  under  as  great  difficulties  as  ever,  being 
bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  other  by 
inaccessible  mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Carduci,  a  fierce  and 
warlike  people ;  and  who,  Xenophon  says,  had  cut  off  an 
army  of  sixscore  thousand  Persians  to  a  man,  by  reason  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  ways.  However,  having  no  boats  to  cross 
the  river,  and  the  passage  through  the  mountains  opening 
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into  the  rich  phdns  of  Armenia,  thej  resolved  to  pnrsae  Aeir 
march  that  way.  These  barbarians  soon  took  the  alarm»  bnt 
not  being  prepared  to  meet  the  Greeks  in  a  body,  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  tops  of  the  rocks  andmomitains,  and 
from  thence  annoyed  them  with  darts  and  great  stones,  which 
they  threw  down  into  the  defiles  through  which  they  passed, 
in  which  they  were  also  attacked  by  several  other  parties ; 
and,  thon^  their  loss  was  not  considerable,  yet,  what  with 
storms  and  famine,  besides  seven  tedions  days'  march,  and 
being  continually  forced  to  fight  their  way,  they  underwent 
more  fatigue  and  hardship  than  they  had  sufTered  from  the 
Persians  during  the  whole  expedition. 

They  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to  new  dangers. 
Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  they  came  to  a  river  two 
hundred  feet  in  breadth,  called  Centrites,  which  stopped  their 
march.  They  had  to  defend  themselves  against  the  enemy, 
who  pursued  them  in  the  rear,  and  Armenians,  the  soldiers  of 
the  country,  who  defended  the  Opposite  side  of  the  river. 
They  attempted  in  vain  to  pass  it  in  a  place  where  the  water 
came  up  to  their  armpits,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  ra< 
pidity  of  the  current,  against  which  the  weight  of  their  arms 
made  them  unable  to  resist.  By  good  fortune,  they  discovered 
another  place  not  so  deep,  where  some  soldiers  had  seen  the 
people  of  the  country  pass.  It  required  abundance  of  address, 
diligence,  and  valour,  to  keep  off  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of 
them.  The  aimy,  however,  passed  the  river,  at  length,  without 
much  loss. 

They  marched  forward  with  less  interruption,  passed  the 
source  of  the  Tigris,  and  arrived  at  the  little  river  Teleboa, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  many  villages  on  its  banks. 
Here  began  the  western  Armenia,  which  was  governed  by 
Tiribasus,  a  satrap  much  beloved  by  the  king,  and  who  had  the 
honour  to  help  him  to  mount  on  horseback  when  at  the  court. 
He  offered  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  to  suffer  the  soldiers  to 
take  all  they  wanted,  on  concUtion  that  they  should  commit  no 
ravages  upon  their  march ;  which  proposal  was  accepted  and 
ratified  on  each  side.  Tiribasus  kept  always  a  flying  camp  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  army.  There  fell  a  great  quantity  of 
snow,  which  gave  the  troops  some  inconvenience ;  and  diey 
learned  from  a  prisoner,  that  Tiribasus  had  a  design  to  attack 
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die  ^wAm  at  a  pass  of  tke  momitaiiis,  in  a  defile  tftfOQgli 
which  thej  most  necessarily  march.  They  preyented  him,  by 
seising  that  post,  after  haying  pat  the  enemy  to  flight*  After 
some  days'  march  through  the  desert,  they  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates near  its  source,  not  haying  the  water  aboye  their 
middles. 

They  sufiered  exoeedingly  afterwards  from  a  north  wind« 
which  blew  in  their  fiiees,  and  preyented  respiration :  so  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  the  wind,  upon  which  it 
seemed  to  abate.  They  marched  on  in  snow  fiye  or  six  feet 
deep,  wiiidi  kiDed  seyeral  seryants  and  beasts  of  bmrthen,  be- 
sides thirty  soldiers.  They  made  fires  dnring  the  night,  for 
they  fomid  plenty  of  wood.  All  the  next  day  they  continued 
their  march  throngh  the  snow,  when  many  of  them,  firoot  the 
excess  of  hangar,  followed  with  languor  or  fidnting,  continued 
lying  npon  the  ground  through  weakness  and  want  of  spirits : 
when  something  had  been  giyen  them  to  eat,  they  found  them- 
selyes  relieyed,  and  continned  their  march. 

After  a  march  of  seyen  days,  they  arriyed  at  the  riy^ 
Araxes,  called  also  the  Phasus,  which  is  about  a  hundred  feet 
in  breadth.  Two  days  after,  they  discoyered  the  Phasians, 
die  Chalybes,  and  the  Taochians,  who  kept  tfie  pass  of  the 
mountam  to  preyent  theur  descending  into  the  plain.  They 
saw  it  was  impossible  to  ayoid  comu^  to  a  batde  witfi  diem, 
and  resobred  to  giye  it  the  same  day.  Xenophon,  who  had 
obseryed  that  the  enemy  defended  only  the  ordinary  passage, 
and  that  the  mountain  was  three  leagues  in  extent,  proposed 
die  sendii^  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  heights 
that  commanded  the  enemy,  which  would  not  be  diflbmlt, 
as  diey  might  preyent  all  suspicion  of  their  design  by  a  march 
in  die  night,  and  by  making  a  false  attack  by  the  main  road,  to 
amuse  the  barbarians.  This  was  accordingly  executed,  the 
enemy  put  to  flight,  and  the  pass  cleared,  llius,  after  twelye 
or  fifteen  days'  march,  they  arriyed  at  a  yery  high  mountain, 
called  Tecqua,  from  whence  they  descried  die  sea.  The  first 
who  perceiyed  it  -raised  great  shouts  of  joy  fot  a  considerable 
time,  which  made  Xenophon  imagine  that  die  yanguard  was 
attacked,  and  went  widi  all  haste  to  support  it  As  he  ap- 
proached nearer,  the  cry  of ''  The  sea!  the  sea !"  washearddis- 
dncdy,  and  the  alarm  changed  into  joy  and  gmety ;  and  when 
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ihtj  came  to  die  top,  nothing  was  heard  but  a  confused  noke 
of  the  whole  amy  etying  out  together,  *'Tbe  sea!  die  sea!" 
whilst  they  conld  not  lefrain  from  tean»  mm  from  embracing 
their  generals  and  officers;  and  then,  wi&eut  waiting  for 
orders,  they  heaped  up  a  pile  of  stones,  and  erected  a  trophy 
with  broken  bucklers  and  other  arms. 

From  thence  they  adyanced  to  the  mountains  of  Colchis, 
one  of  which  was  higher  than  the  rest,  and  of  that  the  people 
of  the  oountiy  had  possessed  themselyes.  The  Grreeks  drew 
iq»  in  battle  at  the  bottom  of  it  to  ascend»  for  the  access  was 
not  impracticable.  X^iophon  did  not  jndge  it  proper  to 
march  in  line  of  battle,  but  by  files,  because  die  soldiers  could 
not  keep  their  ranks  from  the  inequality  of  die  ground,  diat  in 
some  places  was  easy,  in  others  difficult  to  climb,  which  might 
discourage  them.  That  adyice  was  q>proyed,  and  the  army 
formed  according  to  it  The  heayy-anned  troops  amounted 
to  focDsoore  files,  each  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  men ; 
with  eighteen  hundred  lighi-armed  soldiers,  divided  into  three 
bodies,  one  of  wUch  was  posted  on  the  right,  another  on  the 
left,  and  a  durd  in  the  centre.  After  haying  encouraged  his 
troops  by  representing  to  them,  that  this  was  the  last  obstacle 
they  had  to  surmount,  and  haying  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  gods,  the  armj  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  Theenraiy  were 
not  able  to  siqpport  the  charge,  and  dispersed.  They  passed 
the  mountain  and  encamped  in  yillages,  where  they  found 
proyisions  in  abundance. 

A  yery  strange  accident  happened  there  to  the  army,  which 
put  them  into  great  consternation.  The  soldiers  finding 
abundance  of  bee-hiyes  in  that  place,  and  eating  die  honey, 
they  were  taken  with  yiolent  yomiting  and  fluxes,  attended 
with  raying  fits :  so  that  those  who  Were  least  ill  seemed  like 
drunken  men,  and  the  rest  either  furiously  mad  or  dying*  The 
earth  was  strewed  with  their  bodies,  as  lifter  a  defeat ;  how- 
eyer,  none  of  them  died,  and  the  distemper  ceased  the  next 
day,  about  the  same  hour  it  had  taken  diem.  The  third  or 
fourth  day  the  soldiers  got  up,  but  in  the  condition  pe^le  are 
in  after  taking  a  yiolent  medicine. 

Two  days  after,  the  army  arriyed  near  Trebisond,  a  QteA 
colony  of  Sinopians,  situated  upon  the  Euxine,  or  Bhiek  Sea« 
in  the  proyince  of  Colchis.   Here  they  lay  encamped  for  thirty 
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days,  and  acquitted  themselTes  of  the  vovs  fliey  had  made  to 
Jupiter,  Hercoles,  and  the  other  deities,  to  obtain  a  happy  re- 
turn into  their  own  country :  they  also  celebrated  the  games 
6l  horse  and  foot  races,  wresUing,  boxing,  and  the  pancratium, 
the  whole  attended  with  the  greatest  joy  and  solemmty.  Here 
Xenophon  formed  a  project  of  setdiDg  them  in  those  parts, 
and  founding  a  Grecian  colony,  which  was  approved  of  by 
some ;  but  his  enemies  representing  it  to  the  army  only  as  a 
more  honourable  way  o(  abandoning  them,  and  to  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a  design  to  subdue  and  enslave  the  country,  he  was 
forced  to  give  over  the  enterprise.  However,  the  noise  of  it 
had  this  good  effect,  that  the  natives  did  what  they  could  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  procure  their  departure,  advising  them  to 
go  by  sea  as  the  safest  way,  and  furnished  them  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  transports  for  that  purpose. 

Accordingly,  they  embarked  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  next 
day  got  into  the  harbour  of  Sinope,  where  Cherisophus  met 
them  with  some  galleys ;  but  instead  of  the  money  they  had 
also  expected  from  him,  he  only  told  them  they  should  be  paid 
dieir  arrears  as  soon  as  tiiey  got  out  of  the  Euxine  sea.  But 
this  answer  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  murmuring  and  discon- 
tent among  them;  so  that  they  resolved  to  put  themselves 
under  one  general,  desiring  Xenophon,  in  the  most  pressing 
and  affectionate  terms,  to  accept  of  that  command,  which  he 
modestly  declined,  and  procured  the  appointment  to  fall  upon 
Cherisophus.  But  he  enjoyed  it  not  above  six  or  seven  days ; 
for  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  at  Heraclea,  than  the  army 
deposed  him,  for  refusing  to  extort  a  sum  of  money  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city ;  which  being  a  Grecian  colony, 
Xenophon  likewise  refiised  to  concern  himself  in  that  affair : 
so  that  the  army  being  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  plunder, 
fell  into  a  mutiny,  and  divided  into  three  bodies.  When 
parted  from  their  barbarian  enemies,  they  were  happily  re- 
united, and  encamped  at  the  port  of  Calpe,  where  they  settled 
the  command  as  before,  substituting  Neon  in  the  room  of 
Cherisophus,  who  died  here,  and  making  it  death  for  any  man 
henceforward  to  propose  the  dividing  of  the  anny.  But  being 
straitened  for  provisions,  they  were  forced  to  spread  them- 
selves in  the  valleys,  where  Phamabasus's.  horse,  being  joined 
by  the  inhabitants,  cut  in  pieces  five  hundred  of  them ;  the 
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Test,  escaping  to  a  hi1I>  were  rescoed  and  brought  off  by  Xeno- 
pboB^  who>  after  this,  led  them  through  a  large  forest,  where 
Phamabasus  had  posted  his  troops  to  oppose  their  passage ; 
but  they  entirely  defeated  him,  and  pursued  their  march  to 
Chiysopolis  of  Chalcedon,  having  got  a  great  deal  of  booty  in 
their  way,  and  from  thence  to  Byzantium. 

From  thence  he  led  them  to  Salmydessa,  to  serve  Seuthes, 
prince  of  Thrace ;  who  had  before  solicited  Xenophon,  by  his 
envoys,  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  in  order  to  his  re-establish- 
ment in  his  father^s  dominions,  of  which  his  enemies  had  de- 
prived him.  He  had  made  Xenophon  great  promises  for  him- 
seff  and  his  troops ;  but  when  he  had  done  him  the  service  he 
wanted,  he  was  so  far  from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  did  not 
give  them  (he.  pay  agreed  upon.  Xenophon  reproached  him 
exceedingly  with  his  breach  of  faith,  imputing  his  perfidity  to 
his  minister  Heraclides,  who  thought  to  make  his  court  to  his 
master  by  saving  him  a  sum  of  money  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice, faith,  and  honesty,  qualities  which  ought  to  be  dearer 
than  all  others  to  a  prince,  as  they  contribute  the  most  to  his 
reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  success  of  affairs,  and  the  security 
of  a  state.  But  that  treacherous  minister,  who  looked  upon 
honour,  probity,  and  justice,  as  mere  chimeras,  and  who 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  real  but  the  possession  of 
much  money,  had  no  desire,  in  consequence,  but  of  enrich- 
ing himself  by  any  means  whatsoever,  and  robbed  his  mas- 
ter first  with  impunity,  and  all  his  subjects  along  with  him. 
However,  continued  Xenophon,  every  wise  man,  especially  in 
authority  and  command,  ought  to  regard  justice,  probity, 
and  the  faith  of  engagements,  as  the  most  precious  treasmre  he 
can  possess,  and  as  an  assured  resource  and  an  infallible  sup- 
port in  all  the  events  that  can  happen.  Heraclides  was  the 
more  in  the  wrong  for  acting  in  this  manner  with  regard 
to  the  troops,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Greece,  and  not  a  Tbra,- 
cian;  but  avarice  had  extinguished  in  this  man  all  sense  of 
honour. 

Whilst  die  dispute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenophon  was 
warmest,  Charminus  and  Polynices  arrived  as  ambassadors 
from  Lacedaemon,  and  brought  advice,  that  the  republic  had 
declared  war  against  Tissaphomes  and  Phamabasus;  that 
Thimbron  had  afaready  embarked  with  the  troops ;  and  pro- 
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mised  a  daric  a  montii  to  every  soldier,  two  to  eadi  officer, 
and  four  to  the  colonels,  who  should  engage  in  the  serrice* 
Xenophon  accepted  the  offer,  and,  having  obtained  from 
Seuthes,  by  the  mediation  of  the  ambassadors,  part  of  the  pay 
due  to  him,  he  went  by  sea  to  Lampsacus  with  (he  amy, 
which  amounted  at  that  time  to  almost  six  thousand  men. 
From  thence  he  advanced  to  Pergamus,  a  city  in  the  province 
of  Troas.  Having  met  near  Parthenia,  where  ended  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Ghreeks,  a  great  nobleman  returning  into  Persia^ 
he  took  him,  his  wife,  and  children,  with  all  his  equipage,  and 
by  that  means  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  bestow  great 
liberalities  among  the  soldiers,  and  to  make  them  a  satisfactoiy 
amends  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Thimbron  at 
length  arrived,  who  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops; 
and  having  joined  them  with  his  own,  marched  againat  Tis- 
saphemes  and  Hiamabasus. 

Such  was  the  event  of  Cyrus's  expedition.  Xenophon^ 
who  has  himself  con^sed  a  most  beautiful  history  on  the 
subject,  reckons  from  the  first  setting  out  of  that  prince's  army 
from  the  citf  of  Ephesus,  to  their  arrival  where  &e  battle  was 
fbugfat,  five  hundbred  and  thirty  parasangas,  or  leagues,  and 
fourscore  and  thirteen  days'  march;  and  in  their  return  firom 
tfie  place  of  battle  to  Corcyra,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  six  hundred  and  twenty  parasangas, 
or  leagues,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days'  march;  and* 
addmg  both  together,  he  says  the  way  going  and  coming  was 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  parasangas,  or  leagues,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  days'  march ;  and  that  the  ^ole  time  the 
army  took  to  perform  that  journey,  including  the  days  of  rest, 
was  fifteen  months. 

Thu  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  <}reeks  has  always  passed 
among  judges  of  the  art  of  war  as  a  most  extraordinary  nn- 
derta)ung ;  and  it  in  some  measure  inspired  them,  ever  after, 
with  a  contempt  for  the  power  of  the  Persians :  it  tanght 
them,  that  their  dominions  could  be  invaded  without  danger^ 
and  that  marching  into  Persia  was  but  pursuing  an  imiyyatfng 
enemy,  that  only  a{q»eared  to  offer  victory  rather  dmn  battle. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Greece  was  gaining  fome  in  Pereia^ 
A^ns  was  losing  its  honour  at  home.  Though  it  had  now 
some  hieathing  time  to  recover  firom  its  late  oonfusiona,  y^t 
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gfll  there  W6re  die  seeds  of  raaoaar  wmwining,  and  tto  citi- 
sens  opposed  eaei  otheririth  anremittuig  maliee.  Socrates 
was  the  first  object  that  feU  a  sacrifibe  to  these  popidar  dis^ 
sensions.  We  b«re  afarcttdyseeR  this  great  man,  who  was  the 
son  of  an  obscure  citizen  at  Athens,  emergmg  from  the  mean- 
ness of  his  birthy  and  giting  examples  of  conrage,  moderatioB» 
and  wisdom ;  we  hare  seen  him  saving  the  life  of  Alcibiades 
HI  hatde,  of  refiBteing  to  concnr  in  the  edict  which  unjnsttjr 
doomed  the  six  Athenian  generab  to  death,  of  wttfastanding 
the  thhrty  tyrants,  and  of  sparning  the  bigotry  and  persecvtioii 
of  iim  times  with  the  most  acute  penetration,  and  the  most 
caustic  raillery.  He  possessed  onexampled  good  m^ore,  and 
an  nniTersal  love  to  mankind ;  he  was  ready  to  pity  vices  in 
ofliers,  while  be  was,  in  a  great  measure,  finee  from  them  him- 
self; however,  he  knew  his  own  defects,  and  if  he  was  prond 
at  any  thii^,  it  was  in  the  being  thought  to  have  none.  He 
seemed,  says  libanins,  flie  conmien  fiither  of  their  public,  so 
attentive  was  he  to  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  his  whole 
country.  But  as  it  is  v^  difficult  to  correct  the  aged,  and 
to  mske  people  change  princq>le8,  who  revere  the  errors  in 
which  they  have  grown  giey,  he  devoted  his  labours  princi- 
paly  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
virtue  in  a  soii  more  fit  to  produce  tike  firuits  of  it.  He  had 
no  open  sdiool,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  nor  set  times 
for  his  lessons;  he  had  no  benches  prepared,  nor  ever 
mounted  a  professor's  chair;  he  was  the  philosopher  of  all 
times  and  seasons ;  he  taught  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  ocea- 
siotts ;  in  walking,  conversation  at  meab,  m  the  army,  and  m 
the  midst  of  the  camp,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  senate 
or  people;  Such  was  the  man,  whom  a  factbn  in  the  city 
had  bug  devoted  to  destruction :  he  bad  been,  for  many  years 
before  Us  deaidi,  the  object  of  their  satire  and  ridicule.  Aris- 
tophanes, the  comic  poet,  was  engaged  to  expose  him  upon 
the  stage :  he  composed  a  piece  cdled  "  The  Clouds,"  wherein 
he  introduced  the  philosopher  in  a  basket,  uttering  the  most 
ridiculous  {Surdities.  Socrates,  who  was  preseirt  at  the  ex- 
Ufaition  of  his  own  dharacter,  seemed  not  to  feel  the  least 
emotion;  and,  as  some  strangers  were  present,  who  desired 
to  know  the  original  for  whom  the  play  waa  intended,  he  rose 
up  from  his  seat,  and  showed  Umaelf  during  the  whole  repre- 
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dentation*  '^nis  was  the  fint  blow  gtmck  at  lum;  and  h 
was  not  till  twenty  yean  after,  that  Melitiu  appeared  in  a 
moiei  formal  manner  as  bis  accuser,  and  entered  a  regular  pro- 
cess agaiBbt  bim.  His  accusation  consisted  of  two  beads  ; 
tfie  fint  was,  that  he  did^ot  admit  the  gods  acknowledged  by 
tfie  republic,  and  introduced -new  diraufids;  the  second,  that 
he  cormpted  the  yondi  of  Athens ;  and  concluded  with  in- 
ferring, that  sentence  of  death  ought  to  pass  against  him. 
How  ftr  the  whole  charge  affected  him  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine ;  it  is  certain,  that,  amidst  so  much  zeal  and  supersti- 
ttonns  Aen  reigned  in  Athens,  he  never  dunt  openly  oppose 
Ae  received  religion,  and  was,  therefore,  forced  to  preserve 
on  outward  show  of  4t ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  firom  the  dis- 
courses he  fi^uently  bM  with  his  Mends,  that,  in  bis  heart, 
he  despised  and  laughed  at  their  monstrous  opinions  and  ridi- 
culous mysteries,  as  having  no  olheribnndation  than  the  fables 
ef  the  poets ;  and  that  he  had  attained  to  Hie  notion  of  the 
one  only  true  Grod,  insomuch,  that,  upon  the  account  both  of 
^Us  belief  of  the  Deitf ,  and  the  exemplariness  of  his  life,  some 
have  thought  fit  to  rmik  him  with  the  Christian  jJiilosophen. 
'  As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  broke  out,  the  firiends  of  Separates 
prepared  for  his  defence.  Lydas,  the  most  able  orator  of  his 
time,  lirought  him  an  elaborate  discourse  of  his  own  compos- 
ing, wherein  he  had  set  forth  the  reasons  and  measures  of 
Socrates  in  their  full  force,  and  intenpersed  the  whole  with 
tender  and  pathetic  strokes,  capable  of  moving  the  most  obdo- 
rate  hearts.  Socrates  read  it  wilii  jrfeasure,  and  approved  it 
veiymuch;  but,  as  it  was  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of 
ilietoric  than  the  sentiments  and  fortitude  of  a  philosopher, 
he  toU^faim  firanUy,  that  it  did  not  suit  him.  Upon  whidi 
Lycias  having  asked  him,  how  it  was  possible  to  be  well  done, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  suit  him?  ^*  In  the  same  manner," 
said  he,  using,  according  to  his  custom,  a  vulgar  ^conqMutison, 
**  ihat  an  excellent  workman  might  bring  me  magnificent 
apparel,  or  shoes  embroidered  widi  gold,  towUdi  nothing 
would  be  wanting  on  his  part,  but  which,  however,  would  not 
sidt  me.**  He  persisted,  tiierefore,  inflexibly  in  the  resofai- 
tioa,  not  to  demean  himself  by  begging  suftages  in  the  low,- 
abject  manner,  common  at  that  time.  He  employed  neitfier 
artifice  nor  Ae  glitter  of  eloquence ;  he  had  no  recourse  either 
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to  soBcitatioQ  or  entreaty;  he  brought  neither  his  wife  ner 
children  to  indine  the  judges  in  his  favonr  l>y  their  righs 
and  tear»:  nevertheless,  thonj^  he  finnly  refiised  to  moke 
use  of  any  other  voice  but  his  own  in  Us  defeoce,  and  to 
•appear  before  his  judges  in  the  submissive  posturo  of  a 
suppliant,  he  did  not  behave  in  that  mttuner  out  of  pride,  or 
contempt  of  the  tribuiml ;  it  was  from  a  noble  and  intrepid 
assurance,  resulting  from  greatness  of  soul,  and  the  conscions^ 
ness  of  his  truth  and  innoc^iee ;  so  that  his  defence  had  no^ 
Aong  weak  or  timorous  in  it :  his  discourse  was  bold,  manly, 
generous,  without  passion,  without  emoti<MQ,  ftdl  of  the  noUe 
liberty  of  a  philosopher,  with  no  other  ornament  than  that  of 
truth,  and  brightened  universally  with  the  character  and  lan- 
guage of  innocence.  Plato,  who  was  present,  transcribed 
it  afterwards,  and*  without  any  addition,  formed  horn  it  the 
work  which  he  calls  the  Apology  of  Socrates,  one  of  the  most 
consummate  master-pieces  of  antiquity.  I  shall  here  make  an 
extract  fimn  it. 

Upon  the  day  assigned,  the  proceedings  commenced  in  the 
usual  forms;  the  parties  i^peared  before  the  judges,  and 
Helitus  spoke.  The  worse  Ids  cause,  and  the  less  provided  it 
was  with  proofs,  the  more  occasion  he  had  for  address  and  art 
to  cover  its  weakness;  he  omitted  nothing  that  might  vender 
the  adverse  party  odious ;  and,  instead  of  reasons^  which,  could 
not  but  &il  him,  he  substituted  the  delusive  gutter  of  a  lively 
and  pompous  eloquence.  Socrates,  in  observii^  that  he 
could  not  tell  what  impression  the  disoourse  of  his  accuser 
might  make  upon  the  judges,  owns,  that,  for  his  part,  he 
scarcely  knew  how  it  had  affected  him,  they  had  given  such 
artful  colouring  and  likelihood  to  their  arguments,  thcragfa  there 
was  not  the  least  word  of  troth  in  all  they  had  advanced. 

*'  I  am  accused  of  eorrufiting  the  youth,  and  of  instilliag 
dangerous  marims  into  them,  as  well  in  regard  to  tl|e  wenUqp 
i)f  tfie  gods,  as  the  rules  of  government.  You  know,  AHiu/^ 
nians,  that  I  never  made  it  my  profession  to  teach ;  not  can 
envy,  however  violent  against  me,  reproach  me  with  ever 
having  sold  my  instructions.  I  have  an  undeniable  evidence 
for  me  in  this  respect,  which  is  my  poverty.  Always  equally 
ready  to  communicale  my  tiiioughts  either  to  the  rich  or  poos, 
and  to  give  them  entire  leisure  to  question  or  answer  nie#.  I 
lend  myself  to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  virtaoiis; 
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«od  jf,  Miongst  th^se  vfco  hear  me,  dieie  be  any  dial  prove 
leitber  goad  or  bad*  neidier  the  virtues  of  the  oiiej  w^  the 
vieiMi  of  the  other,  to  which  I  have  not  oontiibnted,  aio  to  be 
aMabed  to  me.  My  whole  eaiploymMt  is  to  pennade  the 
yovng  and  old  against  too  much  love  for  the  body,  for  xichea, 
and  all  other  {Nrecanons  things,  of  whatsoever  natnre  they  be  ; 
and  against  too  little  regard  for  the  sonl,  whieh  onght  to  be 
the  object  of  their  affeotioD :  for  I  incessantly  urge  iq>on  yon, 
that  virtno  does  not  proceed  fram  riches,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
riches  from  virtue;  and  that  all  the  other  goods  of  human  Itfe, 
as  well  public  as  private,  have  tbefar  sonree  in  the  same  principle. 

''  If  to  wpefk  in  this  mnnner  be  to  coinqpt  youth,  I  confeass, 
Athmians,  that  I  am  guiky,  and  deaerve  to  be  pumahed^  If 
what  I  si^  be  not  true,  it  is  most  easy  to  convict  me  of  n^ 
lidsehood.  I  see  here  a  great  number  of  my  disci|ries;  they 
have  only  to  appear.  But,  perhaps,  the  resenne  and  con- 
aideratien  <br  a  master,  who  has  instructed  them,  wiU  ptevoU 
them  from  declaring  against  me;  at  least  their  fathers, 
brothers,  and  uncles,  cannol;  as  good  relatians,  and  good 
citizens,  dispense  with  their  not  siandiHg  forth  to  demand 
▼engeance  against  the  eoirupter  of  their  sons,  brothers,  and 
nephews.  But  these  are  the  persons  who  take  upon  them  my 
defence,  and  interest  themselves  in  the  success  of  my  canse. 

"  Pass  on  me  what  sentoace  you  please,  Athenians ;  but  I 
can  neither  repent  nor  change  my  conduct;  I  must  not 
abandon  or  suqpend  a  frmction  which  God  himself  has  imposed 
tm  me.  Now  he  has  charged  me  with  the  care  of  instracting 
my  fellow-citinwis^  If,  after  having  fiiitfafrilly  kept  all  the 
posts  wherein  I  was  placed  by  our  generals  at  Potid^a,  Ami- 
phipolis,  and  Baynm,  the  iear  of  4fe«Si  should  at  this  time 
make  me  abandon  that  in  which  (he  Divine  Providence  has 
jfkuiei  me,  by  commanding  me  Jivpass  my  life  in  the  study  of 
pMlosophy,  for  the  instructicm  of  mysetf  and  others;  tUs 
«onld  bea  most  criminal  desertion  indeed,  andmake  me  Ughfy 
morthy  of  hemg  cited  befoce  this  tribunal  as  an  impious  man, 
who  does  not  believe  the  gods.  jShoold  you  resolve  to  acquit 
me,  for  tfie  future,  J  should  not  hesitate  to  make  answer, 
Athenians,  I  honour  and  love  you ;  hut  I  shall  ehoeae  rather 
lo  obey  God  than  yon,  and  to  my  latest  bneath  shall  nev^r 
renounce iqrphilosopl^,  nor  cease  to  exhort  and  reprove  youi# 
tmmimg  io  my  eastern,  bf  teUmg  <each  of  you,  when  yon 
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I  ia  my  way, '  My  good  fiiend,  and  latiseii  of  the  laost 
fiunons  city  ua  the  world  for  wisdom  and  valour,  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  faanre  no  other  thoughts  than  that  of  amasong 
wealth  and  of  acqmring  glory,  credit,  and  dignities,  whilst  yoa 
nef^ect  the  treasures  of  prudence,  truth,  and  wisdom,  and 
take  no  fiains  in  renderiag  your  soul  as  good  and  perfect  as  it 
la  capaUd  of  being?* 

"  I  am  r^roached  with  abject  fear  and  meanness  of  spirit; 
fiMT  being  so  busy  in  imparting  my  advice  to  every  one  in  i»i- 
vate,  mid  for  having  always  avoided  to  be  present  in  your 
assemblies  to  give  my  counsels  to  my  country.  I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  proved  my  courage  and  fortitude,  both  in  tibe 
field,  where  I  have  bone  arms  with  you,  and  in  the  senate, 
where  I  alone  opposed  the  unjust  sentence  you  pronounced 
against  the  ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken  up  and  interred 
the  bodies  ai  those  who  were  killed  and  drowned  in  the  sea* 
ight  near  the  island  of  Arginuaso :  and  when,  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  I  opposed  die  violent  and  crud  orders  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  What  is  it  then  that  has  prevented  me  from 
appearing  in  your  assemblies?  It  is  that  daemon,  that  voice- 
divine,  whidh  you  have  so  often  heaid  me  mention,  and  Mditns 
has  taken  so  much  pains  to  ridicule.  That  spirit  has  ftftached 
itself  to  me  from  my  infancy :  it  is  a  voiise  which  I  never  hear 
but  when  it  would  prevent  me  frwoi  persisting  ^  in^  something  I 
have  resolved ;  for  it  never  exhorts  me  to  undertake  any 
thmg ;  it  is  the  smae  being  that  has  always  opposed  me  when 
I  would  have  intenneddied  in  the  affiurs  of  the  republic,  and 
that  with  the  greatest  reason;  for  I  should  have  been  amongirt 
the  dead  long  ago,  had  I  been  concerned  m  the  measures  of 
the  state,  without  effectii^  any  thing  to  the  advantage  of  my- 
sdf  or  Q9r  country.  Do  not  take  it  ill,  I  beseech  yon,  if  I 
speiak  my  thoughts  without  disguise,  and  with  truth  and  free- 
iom.  Every  man,  who  would  generously  oppose  a  whole 
people,  either  amongt  us  or  ebewhere,  and  who  infleiibfy 
apices  himself  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the 
practice  of  iniquity  in  a  government,  w9  never  do  so  long« 
with  impunity.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him,  who  would 
contend  for  justice,  if  he  has  any  thoughts  of  living,  to  remain 
m  a  private  station,  and  never  to  have  any  share  in  pubhe^ 
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''  For  the  rest,  Athenians,  if,  in  the  extreme  danger  I 
am,  I  do  not  imitate  the  behaviour  of  those,  who,  upon  lew 
emergencies,  have  implored  and  supplicated  their  judges  widi 
tears,  and  have  brought  forth  their  dnldren,  relations,  and 
friends ;  it  is  not  through  pride  and  obstinacy,  or  any  contempC 
for  you,  but  solely  for  your  honour,  and  for  that  of  the  whole 
dty.  You  should  know,  that  there  are  amongst  our  dtizens  i 
who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  who  give  that  i 
only  to  injustice  and  infamy.  At  my  age,  and  wiA  the  rqpa- 
tation,  true  or  false,  which  I  have,  would  it  be  consistent  for 
me,  after  all  flie  lessons  I  have  ^ven  upon  the  contempt  of 
death,  to  be  afraid  of  it  myself,  and  to  belie  in  my  last  acitioD 
all  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  my  past  life  ? 

**  But  without  speaking  of  my  tame,  which  I  should  ok- 
tremely  injure  by  such  a  conduct,  I  do  not  diink  it  aUowabie 
to  entreat  a  judge,  nor  to  be  absolved  by  supplications.  He 
ought  to  be  persuaded  and  convinced.  The  judge  does  not 
sit  upon  the  bench  to  show  favour,  by  violating  the  laws,  hot 
to  do  justice  in  conforming  to  them.  He  does  not  swear  to 
discha^e  with  impunity  whom  he  pleases,  bat  to  do  jostiee 
where  it  is  due :  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  accustom  yon  to 
peijury,  nor  you  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  accustomed  to  it; 
for,  in  so  doing,  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  us  equally  injure 
justice  and  religion,  and  both  are  criminal. 

''  Do  not,  therefore,  expect  from  me,  Athenians,  that  I 
should  have  recourse  amongst  you  to  means,  which  I  believe 
neither  honest  nor  lawful,  especially  upon  this  occasion, 
wherein  I  am  accused  of  impiety  by  Melitus ;  for,  if  I  should 
mfluence  you  by  my  prayers,  and  thereby  induce  you  to  vidate 
your  oaths,  it  would  be  undeniably  evident,  diat  I  teach  you 
not  to  believe  in  tiie  gods ;  and  even  in  defending  and  justify- 
ing myself,  should  Aimish  my  adversaries  with  aims  against 
me,  and  prove  that  I  believe  no  Divinity.  But  I  am  very  far 
from  such  bad  thoughts :  I  am  more  convinced  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  than  my  accusers;  and  so  convinced,  that  I 
abandon  myself  to  God  and  you,  that  you  may  judge  of  me 
as  you  shall  deem  best  for  yourselves." 

Socrates  pronounced  this  discourse  witli  a  firm  and  intrepid 
tone  :  his  air,  his  action,  his  visage,  expressed  nothing  of  the 
accused ;  he  seemed  the  master  of  his  judges,  from  the  assur- 
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dud  gteataess  of  soul  with  wliidi  Ite  spoke,  witfioat, 
lM>wever,  losxng  any  thing  of  the  modesty  natural  to  hini. 
Bat  bo^  sHgfat  soeyer  the  proofs  were  against  him,  the  faction 
iras  poweifnl  enough  to  find  him  guilty.  There  was  the  form 
of  a  process  against  him,  and  his  irreligion  was  the  pretence 
upon  which  it  was  grounded,  but  his  death  was  certainly  a 
concerted  thing.  His  steady,  uninterrupted  course  of  obstinate 
yhrtue,  which  had  made  him  in  many  cases  appear  singular, 
and  oppose  whatever  he  thought  illegal  or  unjust,  without  any 
regard  to  times  or  perscms,  had  procured  him  a  great  deal  of 
envy  and  iH-wffl. 

By  his  first  sentence  the  judges  only  dedared  Socrates 
gpuilty ;  but  when,  by  his  answer,  he  appeared  to  appeal  firom 
thrir  tribuntd  to  that  of  justice  and  posterity;  when,  instead 
of  confessing  himself  guilty,  he  demanded  rewards  and  honours 
from  the  state,  the  judges  were  so  very  much  oflbnded,  that 
they  condemned  him  to  drink  hemlock,  a  method  of  execution 
then  in  use  amongst  them. 

Socrates  received  this  sentence  wkh  the  utmost  composuieb 
ApoHodorus,  one  of  his  disciples,  launching  out  into  bitter  in- 
▼ectires  and  lamentations,  that  his  master  should  die  innocent : 
<'  What,"  replied  Socrates,  widi  a  smile,  ''  would  you  have 
me  die  gfaalhy  t  MeUtns  and  Anytus  may  kill,  but  they  cannot 
hurt  me*" 

After  his  sentence,  he  still  continued  with  the  same  serene 
and  intrepid  aspect  with  which  he  had  long  enforced  virtue, 
and  held  tyrants  in  awe.  When  he  entered  his  prison,  which 
now  became  the  residence  of  virtue  and  probity, .  his  firiends 
foQowed  ban  thither,  and  continued  to  visit  him  during  the  in- 
terval between  his  condemnation  and  death,  which  lasted  for 
thirty  days.  The  cause  of  that  long  delay  was,  the  Athenians 
sent  eveiy  year  a  dap  to  the  isle  of  Delos,  to  offer  certain 
sacrifices,  and  it  was  prohibited  to  put  any  person  to  death  in 
the  city,  fiK>m  the  time  the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  the 
poop  of  this  vessel,  as  a  signal  of  its  departure,  till  the  same 
vessel  diould  return:  so  that  sentence  having  been  passed 
upon  Socrates  the  day  after  that  ceremony  began,  it  was 
necessary  to  defer  the  execution  of  it  for  tUrty  days,  during 
the  continuance  of  this  voyage. 

In  thu  long  interval,  death  had  suflBcient  opportunities  to 
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praaeiit  liMlf  befova  his  eyes  ia  all  ito  teivon^  mA  tp  pat  Ihmi 
coturtancy  to  the  pfoof»  not  oidy  by  the  severe  rigow  of  s 
dungeon,  and  the  irons  npon  his  legs«  but  by  Hie  oontinMl 
prospect  and  cruel  expeetatipn  of  an  eve«t,  of  wUdi  nature  is 
always  abhonrent  In  tins  sad  omditkm,  he  did  not  eeaae  to 
enjoy  that  profoand  tranquillity  of  miiid,  which  his  fiiends  had 
dways  adi^red  in  lum.  He  entertained  them  wilh  the  same 
tempfpr  he  had  alwi^s  exinreased ;  and  Crito  observes,  that  the 
evening  before  his  death  he  dept  as  peaeeaUy  as  at  any  other 
tKoe.  He  eompoaed  also  a  hyian  in  hcmour  of  Ap<dlo  and 
Diana,  and  turned  one  of  jEsop's  fietbles  into  verse* 

The  day  before,  or  the  same  day,  that  the  ship  was  to  arrive 
firom  Debs*  die  return  of  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
death  of  Socrates,  Crito,  hiskitimate  friend,  came  to  him  eeijjr 
in  the  monnng,  to  let  him  know  that  bad  news,  and,  at  the 
aame  tune,  that  it  depended  only  upon  himself  to  quit  the  pri- 
son; that  the  jailor  was  gained;  that  he  would  find  the  doooi 
open,  and  offered  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Thessaly.    SoeiBleB 
laughed  at  this  psoposal,  end  asked  him,  whether  he  knew  any 
place  out  of  Attica  where  people  did  not  die?    Crito  urged 
the  thing  very  seriously,  and  iHressed  him  to  take  the  advantage 
of  so  precious  an  oppoitonity ,  adding  aigument  upon  argu- 
ment, to  induce  his  consent,  and  to  engage  him  to  resolve 
upon  escape :  without  mentioning  the  inconsolable  grief  he 
shoald  suffer  for  the  death  of  such  a  friend,  how  should  he 
support  the  reproaches  of  an  infinity  of  people,  who  would  be» 
lieve  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  saved  him,  but  that  he  wonld 
not  sacrifice  a  small  faxt  of  kis  wealth  for  that  purpose?  Cw 
the  people  ever  be  persuaded,  tb^  so  wise  a  man  as  Socrates 
would  not  quit  his  orison,  when  he  might  do  it  with  all  possible 
secmrity  ?    Perhaps  he  might  fear  to  expose  his  friends,  or  to 
occasion  the  loss  of  their  fortunes,  or  evm  of  their  lives  or 
liberty  :  ought  there  to  be  any  thing  more  dear  and  predons 
to  them  than  the  preservation  of  Socrates  ?    Even  strangers 
themselves  dispute  that  honour  with  them,  many  of  whom  have 
come  expressly  with  considerable  sums  of  money  to  purchaae 
his  escape;  und  Aedare,  that  they  should  Utaok  themselves 
highly  honoured  to  receive  him  amongst  them,  and  to  .stt|q>lf 
him  abundantly  with  all  he  should  have  occasion  f<nr :  ong^t  he 
to  abandon  lnm|elf  to  enemies,  who  have  occasioned  his  being 
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cwdenaei  nnjuatlj;  and  on  ke  flunk ii  aUowAbte  to  betnrjr 
bis  own  cause  ?  Is  it  Bot  eflseutial  to  Jm  goodness  and  just- 
neflt  to  spare  Us  iellow  citbens  flie  guilt  of  innooendt  Mood? 
Bint,  if  all  these  motiyes  cannot  al4er  Um»  and  he  is  not  eon«- 
cemed  in  xi^pard  to  himself,  can  he  be  insensible  to  &e  iar 
teiests  of  his  children?  In  what  a  condition  does  he  leaire 
difin:  and  can  he  forget  the  fiuther  to  remember  only  thefd»- 
lesopber? 

£kM»ates»  after  haying  heard  him  widi  attention,  praised  his 
fleal,  and  expressed  his  gratitude ;  bat,  before  he  could  giye 
into  his  opinion,  was  for  examining  whether  it  was  just  for  him 
to  depart  out  nf  prison  without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians. 
The  question,  th^efore,  here  is,  to  know  whether  a  man,  con- 
denmed  to  die,  though  unjustly,  can,  without  a  cnme,  escape 
from  justice  and  the  laws.  Socrates  held  it  was  unjust;  and 
therefore  noUy  refused  to  escape  from  prison.  He  reverenoed 
the  laws  of  his  coimtry,  and  resolved  to  obey  them  in  all  things, 
even  in  his  death. 

At  lengdi  the  fittal  ship  returned  to  Athens,  which  was,  in  a 
manner,  the  signal  for  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  next  day 
all  his  friends,  except  Plato,  who  was  sick,  repaired  to  the  pri- 
son early  in  the  morning.  The  jailor  desired  them  to  wait  a 
little,  because  the  eleven  magistrates  (who  had  the  direction  of 
the  prisons)  were  at  that  time  signifying  to  the  prisoner,  that 
he  was  to  die  the  same  day.  Presently  after  they  entered,  and 
found  Socrates,  whose  chains  had  been  taken  off,  sitting  by 
Xantippe,  his  wife,  who  held  one  of  his  children  in  her  arms ; 
as  so<m  as  she  perceived  them,  setting  up  great  cries,  sdbbing, 
and  tearing  her  taee  and  hair,  she  made  the  prison  resound 
with  her  complaints.  ''  Oh,  my  dear  Socrates !  yonr  friends 
ave  come  to  see  you  &k  day  for  the  last  time !"  He  desired 
she  might  be  taken  away ;  and  she  was  immediately  carried 
home. 

Socrates  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  friends,  and 
discoursed  with  them  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  tranquil- 
Uty.  The  subject  of  conviersation  was  the  most  important,  and 
adapted  to  the  present  conjuncture ;  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
mortality 0{  the  soul.  What  gave  occasion  to  this  discourse 
was  a  question  introduced  in  a  manner  by  chance.  Whether  a 
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tme  pUlosoidier  ought  not  to  denie,  and  take  jmins  to  die*? 
lliis  proposition,  taken  too  Cterally,  implied  an  opinicMi,  fliat  a 
plnloflopher  miglit  kill  himself.  Socrates  shows,  that  notfaii^ 
is  more  mqnst  than  this  notion ;  and  that  man,  appertaining 
to  God,  who  formed  and  placed  him,  with  his  own  hand,  in 
the  post  he  possesses,  cannot  abandon  it,  without  his  permis- 
sion, nor  depart  from  Ufe,  without  his  order.  What  is  it,  then, 
that  can  induce  a  philosopher  to  entertain  this  love  for  death? 
It  can  be  only  the  hope  of  that  happiness,  which  he  expects  in 
another  life :  and  that  hope  can  be  founded  only  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality. 

Socrates  employed  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  entertaining  his 
fiiends  upon  this  great  and  important  subject;  from  which 
conyersation  Plato's  admirable  dialogue,  entitled  the  Phsedon, 
is  wholly  taken.  He  explains  to  his  friends  all  the  arguments 
for  believing  the  soul  immortal,  and  refutes  all  the  objections 
against  it,  which  are  yeiy  nearly  the  same  as  are  made  at  this 
day. 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  Crito  desired  him  to 
give  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  fiiends,  his  last  instructions  in 
regard  to  his  children  and  other  affairs,  that,  by  executing 
them,  they  might  have  the  consolation  of  doing  him  some 
pleasure.  **  I  shall  recommend  nothing  to  you  this  day,"  re- 
plied Socrates,  **  more  than  I  have  already  done,  which  is  to 
take  care  of  yourselves.  You  cannot  do  yourselves  a  greater 
service,  nor  do  me  and  my  family  a  greater  pleasure.*^  Crito 
having  asked  him  afterwards  in  what  manner  he  thought  fit  to 
be  buried:  "  As  you  please,"  said  Socrates,  **  if  you  can  lay 
hold  of  me,  and  I  escape  not  out  of  your  hands,''  At  the  same 
time,  looking  on  his  friends  with  a  smile,  **  I  can  never  per- 
suade Crito,  that  Socrates  is  he  who  converses  with  you,  and 
disposes  the  several  parts  of  his  discourse ;  for  he  always  ima- 
gines that  I  am  what  he  is  going  to  see  dead  in  a  little  while; 
he  confounds  me  with  my  carcass,  and,  therefore,  asks  me 
how  I  would  be  interred."  On  finishing  these  words,  he  rose 
up,  and  went  to  bathe  himself  in  a  chamber  adjoining.  After 
he  came  out  of  the  bath,  his  children  were  brought  to  him;  for 
he  had  three,  two  very  little,  and  the  other  grown  up.  He 
spoke  to  them  for  some  time,  gave  his  orders  to  the  women 
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who  took  care  of  ihem,  and  tiien  dismissed  them.  Beii^ 
rettumed  into  his  chamber,  he  laid  himself  down  upon  his 
bed. 

The  senrant  of  the  eleven  entered  at  the  same  instant,  and, 
haying  informed  him  that  the  time  for  drinking  the  hemlock 
was  come  (which  was  at  sun-set),  the  servant  was  so  much 
aflUcted  with  sorrow,  that  he  turned  his  back,  and  fell  a  weep- 
ing. **  See,"  said  Socrates,  "  the  good  heart  of  this  man: 
since  my  imprisonment  he  has  often  come  to  see  me,  and  to 
ccmverse  widi  me ;  he  is  more  worthy  than  all  his  fellows ;  how 
heartily  the  poor  man  weeps  for  me.  This  is  a  remarkable 
example,  and  might  teach  those,  in  an  oflBce  of  this  kind,  how 
they  ought  to  behave  to  all  prisoners,  but  more  especially  to 
persons  of  merit,  when  they  are  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into 
their  hands."  The  fatal  cup  was  brought  Socrates  asked 
what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  ?  ''  Nothing  more,"  re- 
plied the  servant,  **  than  as  soon  as  you  have  drank  off  the 
draught,  to  walk  about  till  you  find  your  legs  grow  weary, 
and  afterwards  lie  down  upon  your^  bed."  He  took  the  cup, 
without  any  emotion,  or  change  in  his  colour  or  countenance ; 
and,  regarding  the  man  with  a  steady  and  assured  look-^ 
**  Well,"  said  he,  **  what  say  you  of  this  drink ;  may  one 
•make  a  libation  out  of  it?"  Upon  being  told  there  was  only 
enough  for  one  dose,  **  At  least,"  continued  he,  **  we  may 
say  our  prayers  to  the  gods,  as  it  is  our  duty,  and  implore 
Aem  to  make  our  exit  from  this  world,  and  pur  last  stage 
happy,  which  is  what  I  ardently  beg  of  them."  After  having 
spoke  these  words,  he  kept  silence  for  some  time,  and  then 
drank  off  the  whole  draught,  with  an  amazing  tranquillity  and 
serenity  of  aspect,  not  to  be  expressed  or  conceived. 

Till  dien,  his  friends,  with  great  violence  to  themselves,  had 
refrained  firom  tears ;  but,  after  he  had  drank  the  potion,  they 
were  no  longer  their  own  masters,  and  wept  abundantly. 
ApoUodorus,  who  had  been  in  tears  almost  the  whole  con- 
versation, began  then  to  raise  great  cries,  and  to  lament  with 
such  excessive  grief,  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  that  were 
present.  Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved,  and  even  re- 
proved his  friends,  though  with  his  usual  mildness  and  good 
nature,   ''What  are  you  doing?"    said  he  to  them:   ''I 
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woncler  at  yon !  Ob  \  wlull  ii  become  of  your  Tirtae  ?  Was 
it  not  for  this  I  sent  away  the  women,  ^t  they  migbt  not 
fall  into  these  weaknesses  ?  for  I  have  always  heard  you  say, 
that  we  ought  to  die  peaceably,  and  blessing  Ihe  gods.  Be  at 
ease,  I  beg  yon,  and  show  more  constancy  and  resolntioD.'' 
He  then  obliged  them  to  restrain  their  tears. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  kept  walkmg  to  and  fro,  and  when 
he  fonnd  his  legs  grew  weary,  he  laid  down  npon  his  back,  as 
he  had  been  dkected. 

The  poison  then  operated  more  and  rnose*  When  Socrates 
fonnd  it  began  to  gain  npon  the  heart,  nncovering  lus  face, 
which  had  been  corered,  without  doubt,  to  prevent  any  tfain^ 
from  disturbing  him  in  Us  last  moments,  ^  Crito,"  said  he, 
*'  we  owe  a  cock  to  Esculapius ;  discharge  that  tow  for  me, 
and  pray  do  not  foi^t  it."  Soon  after  which,  he  breathed 
his  last.  Crito  went  to  his  body,  and  closed  his  month  and 
eyes.  Such  was  die  end  of  Socrates,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  and  the  seventieth  of  his  age. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
Aat  the  people  of  Athens  perceived  their  mistake,  and  began 
to  repent  of  it :  their  hatred  being  satisfied,  their  prejudices 
expired ;  and  time  having  given  them  an  opportunity  for  re- 
flection, the  notorious  injustice  of  the  sentence  appeared  in  aB 
its  horrors.  Nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  city,  but  dis- 
counes  in  favour  of  Socrates.  The  Academy,  the  Lycseum, 
private  houses,  public  walks,  and  market  places,  seemed  still 
to  re-echo  the  sound  of  his  loved  voice.  **  Here,'^  said  they, 
**  he  formed  our  youth,  and  taught  our  children  to  love  dbeir 
country,  and  to  honour  their  parents.  In  this  place  he  gave 
us  his  admirable  lessons,  and  sometimes  made  as  seasonable 
reproaches,  to  engage  us  more  warmly  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 
Alas!  how  have  we  rewarded  him  for  such  inqiortant  services!** 
Athens  was  in  umversdi  mourning  and  consternation:  the 
sdiools  were  shut  up,  and  all  exercises  saspended.  The  ae- 
eusers  were  called  to  accomt  for  the  innocent  blood  they  had 
caused  to  be  shed.  M ehtus  was  condemned  to  die,  aid  the 
rest  banished.  Phitaroh  observes,  that  aU  those,  who  had  any 
share  in  thas  blaek  cahunny,  were  held  in  such  abommaticm 
amongst  the  citizens,  that  no  one  would  give  them  fire,  answer 
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Hiem  any  qnestioii,  nor  go  into  the  same  bath  with  them,  and 
they  had  the  place  cleaned  where  they  had  bathed,  lest  they 
should  be  polluted  by  touching  it ;  which  drove  them  into  such 
despair,  that  many  of  them  killed  themselves. 

The  Athenians,  not  contented  with  having  punished  his  ac- 
cusers, caused  a  statue  of  brasa  to  be  erected  to  him,  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  celebrated  Lysippus,  and  placed  it  in 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  ^e  city.  Their  respect 
and  gratitude  rose  even  to  a  religious  veneration ;  they  de- 
dicated a  chapel  to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demigod,  which 
they  called  the  diapel  of  Socrates. 
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PROM  THB  DEATH  OP  SOCRATES    TO  THE  DEATH   OF 
EPAMINONDAS. 

Hitherto  we  have  pursued  the  Athemans,  bodi  in  their 
successes  and  their  defeats,  with  peculiar  attention.  While 
they  took  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Grreece,  it  was  neeessaiy 
to  place  them  on  the  foreground  of  the  picture ;  but  we  must 
now  change  the  scene ;  and,  leaving  diem  to  act  an  obscure 
part,  go  to  those  states  that  successively  took  the  lead  after 
their  downfal. 

The  Spartans  seem  to  be  the  first  s^te,  after  the  Athenians, 
that  gave  laws  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  their  old  jealousies 
began  to  revive  against  the  petty  states  that  had  formerly 
sided  against  them ;  and  the  Eleans  were  the  first  upon  whom 
they  fell,  under  a  pretence  that  they  (the  Spartans)  had  not 
been  admitted  by  that  state  to  the  Olympic  games,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Grecians.  The  Eleans  having  formerly  de- 
clared war,  and  being  upon  the  point  of  plundering  the  city 
of  Elis,  were  taken  into  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  the  con- 
querors now  assumed  and  enjoyed  the  title  of  the  Protectors 
and  Aibitrators  of  Greece.  Soon  after,  Agesilaus,  who  was 
chosen  king  of  Sparta,  was  sent  into  Asia  widi  an  army, 
under  pretence  of  fireeing  the  Grecian  cities.  He  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  Tissaphemes,  near  tiie  river  Pactolus, 
wlmre  he  forced  the  enemy's  camp,  and  found  considexable 
plunder.  This  success  induced  the  Persian  monarch,  instead 
of  meeting  Agesilaus  openly  in  the  field,  to  subvert  his  inte- 
rest among  the  Grecian  states  by  the  power  of  bribery ;  and 
indeed  this  confederacy  was  now  so  weakened,  its  concord 
and  unanimity  so  totally  destroyed,  that  they  were  open  to 
every  offer :  the  love  of  money  was  now  rooted  in  their  affec- 
tions; and  the  Spartans  were  the  only  people,  that,  for  a 
wfaQe,  seemed  to  disdain  it:  but,  the  contagion  still  spreading. 
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even  they  at  last  yielded  to  itg  allurements ;  and  every  man 
sought  private  emolument,  without  attending  to  the  good  of 
his  country. 

The  Thebans,  as  diey  were  the  &st  that  were  gained  over 
to  the  Persian  interest,  so  they  were  the  most  active  in  per- 
forming it.  To  strengthen  their  alliance,  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Athenians,  with  a  long  representation  of  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  affairs,  wherein  they  artfully  insinuated  their 
zeal  and  affection  to  tiiat  state ;  from  thence  they  took  occa- 
sion to  inveigh  against  the  tyranny  of  Sparta ;  and  concluded 
with  telling  them,  that  now  was  the  time  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  and  to  recover  their  former  splendour  and  authority. 
The  Athenians,  though  they  had  no  share  of  the  Persian  mo- 
ney, needed  not  many  arguments  to  engage  them  in  a  rupture 
of  this  kind,  for  which  they  had  been  long  waiting  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity. 

Agesilaus,  who  had  carried  on  the  war  in  Persia  with  suc- 
cess, received  news  of  the  war  being  again  broke  out  in 
Greece,  with  orders,  at  the  same  time,  for  him  to  return 
home.  He  had  set  bis  heart  upon  the  entire  conquest  of 
Persia,  and  was  preparing  to  march  farther  into  the  country ; 
but  such  was  his  deference  to  the  laws,  and  such  his  submis-  • 
sion  to  the  Ephori,  that  he  instantly  obeyed  their  mandate ; 
but  left  four  thousand  men  in  Asia,  to  maintain  his  successes 
Aere.  The  Spartans,  however,  could  not  wait  his  arrival: 
fliey  found  confederacies  thickening  on  their  hands,  and  they 
were  ready  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides.  The  Athenians,  Ar- 
grves,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  Euboeans,  joined  against 
fliem,  and  made  up  a  body  of  twenty-four  thousand  men. 
Both  sides  encamped  near  Sicyon,  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other,  and  soon  came  to  a  regular  engagement.  The 
Spartan  allies  at  first  were  entirely  routed ;  but  the  Spartans 
ttiemselves  turned  the  scale  of  victory  by  their  single  valour, 
and  came  off  conquerors,  wifli  the  loss  of  but  eight  men.  This 
victory,  however,  was  in  some  measure  overbalanced  by  a  loss 
at  sea,  which  the  Spartans  sustained  near  Cnidus.  Conon, 
Ae  Athenian  general,  being  appointed  to  command  the  Per- 
sian fleet  against  them,  took  fifty  of  their  ships,  and  pursued 
the  rest  into  port.  Agesilaus,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  a 
eensiderable  victory  over  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  upon 
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the  plaiDB  of  Coronea.  Thus  was  4i^  war  contiiiaed  by  forious 
but  undecisive  eogagementa,  in  which  neither  side  was  a 
gainer;  and  in  this  manner  did  the  Spartans  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  allies,  without  any  considerable  increase  or 
diminution  of  their  power.  In  this  general  shock,  the  Aflie- 
nians  seemed  for  a  while  to  recover  their  former  spirit:  being 
assisted  by  Persia^  m<H)ey,  a^d  conducted  by  Conon,  an  exr 
oellent  general*  they  took  the  field  with  ardour,  and  even 
rebuilt  ^e  walls  of  their  city.  From  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
these  petty  states  among  each  other  all  were  weakened^  and 
the  Persian  monarch  became  arbitrator  of  Greece.  In  this 
ipanner,  after  a  fluctuation  of  successes  and.  intrigues,  all  par- 
ties began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war,  and  a  peace  ensued :  this 
peace  was  concluded  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninety-eighth 
01ynq>iad  ;  and,  firom  the  many  stipulations  in  favour  of  Per^ 
sia,  Plutarch  terms  it  the  reproach  and  ruin  of  Greece. 

The  Spartans,  thus  freed  from  the  terrors  of  a  powerful 
foreign  enemy,  went  on  tp  spread  terror  among  the  petty 
states  of  Greece.  They  gave  peremptory  orders  to  the  Man- 
tineans  to  throw  down  their  walls,  an4  compelled  them,  to 
obedience.  They  obliged  the  Corinthians  to  withdraw  the 
.garrison  from  Argosi;  and  some  other  states  they  treatedi 
with  an  air  of  superiority,  that  plainly  marked  that,  they  ex.- 
pected  obedience.  They  marched  against  the  Olynthians, 
who  had  lately  grown  into  power,  and  effectually  subdued 
tfaem.  They  interposed  also  in  a  domestic  quarrel,  which  wfif 
carried  on  at  Thebes.  Pboeludas  having  seized  upon  tha^ 
citadel,  they  turned  him  out,  and  placed  a  garri|K)n  of  their, 
own  in. that  fortress.  They  then  procured  articles  to. be  eii^ 
bited  against  Ismenias,  his  antagonist,  fpr  having  taken,  mcmey 
of  tiie  Persians,  and  for  holding  intelligence  with  them^;  and 
also  for  having  been  a  principal  promoter  of  their  initefltiiie 
broils :  iqpon  whic^  he  underwent  a,  formal  trial,  before  th^ 
commissioners  deputed  from  Spairta,  and-oo^  from  each  of  th^ 
other  great  cities  of  Greece,  and  was  condeopied  to  deaths 
Thus,  having  secured  Thebes,  and  having,  by  a,  tedious  war*, 
humbled  the  Olynthians,  they  went,  on  to  chastise  th^  Phliar 
sians,  for  having  abused  some  exiles,  that  had  been  refl^toied 
by  the  orders  of  Spsuta.  In  tins  manner  they  continued  dis- 
tributing their  orders,  w^  prid^  and  severity:  no  state ( of 
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Oreeee  was  dble  tb  oppose  Arir  anthoritjr ;  md,  under  tU* 
tsolour  of  execntiiig  justice,  they  were  boiniy  pavingp  tbe  Way 
to  sapreme  coHimsoidL 

In  the  midst  of  this  security,  they  were  aianned  from  m 
qnarter  where  they  least  expected  to  find  opposition.  The 
ThebanH  had,  for  four  years  since  the  seisdng  of  their  dtadei, 
submitted  to'  the  Spartan  yoke ;  but  liiey  now  took  occasioil^ 
by  a  veiy  desperate  attempt,  to  throvr  it  off;  for  which  pur- 
pose tifeere  was-  a  secret  correspondence  carried  on  between 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Theban  exiles  at  Atheils  and 
those  who* were  well  aflboted  to  them  in  Thebes;  and  mea«' 
snres  were  conducted  between  Aem  by  Pliyllidas,  herniary  ia 
flie  Theban  governors,  by  whose  contrivatiee  a  competeal 
number  of  tbe  eidles  were  to  get  into  the  city ;  and  Gharotf,  d 
man  of  tber  first  mink  there,  offered  hi^  house  for  dieirrece]^ 
tbn.  The  day  being  fixed;  they  sH  out  from  Athens;-  and 
twelve  of  fke  most  aetiv^e  Mi  resohite  among  diem  weredei 
tached  to  enter  tbe  city,  tlie  rest  remaining  at  a  proper  di»< 
13mce  tb  waSt  tBe  event  The  first  wHo  offered;'  hknself  woa 
PbH)indh9,  who  was  yomig  a»d  daiiag;  and-  had  been^  veliy 
sealous  in  enconragmg  the  designs  and,  by  the  share  be  bad 
in  it,  gave  a  snflicient  earaest'of  What  might  be  ihtthev  e'x- 
pectM^  firom  Um  in  the  service  of  His-  cotnitry.  The  next  nml 
of' eonBiBqnenee  was  MeQon,  who;  by  some,  is  Mid  td'havi^ 
Ifrst^  projected  the  sebeme  with  PhyUidaa.  These  two;  with 
Aeir  Urn  flnWMnat^,  dt^ssed  themsdvw  like-  peasantft,  and 
beat  about  the  fields,  witk  dogs  and  hunChrg^oles;  as  ia  seaidi 
fif  gmae.  Havh^  Uiutf  passed  veosaspected,  dnd<  conveyed 
flhemsebres  intoi  the"  city,  they  met  at  CkMroii's^  Mouae,  ar  the 
fewsnS  rendeitvousy  where  they  were  sdon.  afteit  joined  bji 
ttMy-si»  more  of^  their  confederateis;.  It  waa  eonbefted,  thatt 
njlfidafl*  should'  on  that  day*  give*  a  great  efltertainment  t9 
IbefMM  mrd  PMKp^  the  tim  govermm,  whb  were*  appointoik 
by  the  Spartluis^  Md;  to>make  it  Ae  more  cow|dete;  be  ha# 
engaged*  Ut  provide'  ssnie  of  the  fittest  wy)men  in  the  town^tir 
giVer'Aem  a^meelhig:  Mattisrs  being  thus  prepaaed^the  aaaio^ 
dates  divided  themselves  into  two  bands ;  one  of  ivldek.  Ml 
by«€lfan>it'atidi9felUia^  w^ye  ta^attaob  ArohiaGr  an*^ hi^  ocftn- 
p*ff ^  antf  having'  put*  on  womenVehtiea  oftsa  tbeir  armomv. 
wM^phi«  andrpi^kr  overthsirfaeadti,  toslMfe  tlriair  flneir 
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they  took  their  opportunity,  when  the  gaests  were  well  healed 
wi^  wine,  to  enter  the  room,  and  immediately  stabbed 
Archias  and  Philip,  with  such  others  of  the  company  as  were 
pointed  ont  to  them  by  Phyllidas.  A  little  before  this  execu- 
tion Archias  received  an  express  from  Ath^is,  with  all  the 
particulars  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  the  courier  conjured  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  persons  who  wrote  the  letters,  that  he  should 
read  them  forthwith,  for  that  they  contained  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. But  he  laid  them  by  unopened;  and,  with  a  smile, 
said,  ''  Business  to-monrow:"  which  words,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, grew  into  a  proverb.  The  other  band,  headed  by  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Democlides,  went  to  attack  Leontidas,  who  was  at 
home,  and  in  bed.  They  rushed  into  hb  house  by  surprise ; 
but  he,  soon  taking  the  alarm,  leaped  up,  and,  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  received  them  at  his  chamber-door,  and  stabbed 
Cephisodorus,  who  was  the  first  man  that  attempted  to  enter. 
Pelopidas  was  the  next  who  encountered  him;  and,  after  a 
long  and  difficult  dispute,  killed  him.  From  hence  they  went 
in  pursuit  of  Hypates,  his  friend  and  neighbour,  and  dispatch- 
ed him  likewise;  after  which  they  joined  the  other  band,  and 
sent  to  hasten  the  exiles  they  had  left  in  Attica. 

The  whole  city  was,  by  thb  time,  filled  with  terror  and  conr 
fusion ;  the  houses  full  of  lights ;  and  the  inhabitants,  running 
to  and  fi^o  in  the  streets,  in  a  wild,  distracted  manner,  and 
waiting  impatiently  for  day-light,  that  they  might  distinguish 
their  friends  from  their  foes,  seemed  undetermined  what 
course  to  take.  Early  in  the  morning  the  exiles  came  in 
armed ;  and  Pelopidas  appeared,  with  his  party,  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people,  encompassed  by  the  priests,  carrying 
garlands  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  Thebans  in 
general,  and  exhorting  tiiem  to  fight  for  their  gods  and  their 
country ;  for,  though  they  had  made  such  a  prosperous  begin- 
ning, the  most  difficult  part  still  remained,  whilst  the  citadd 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spartans,  with  a  garrison  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  besides  a  great  number  of  citizens  and 
others,  who  had  fled  to  them  foe  protection,  and  declared 
themselves  on  their  side. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  Athenians  sent  five'thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse  to  the  assistance  of  Pelofndaa*: 
several  other  bodies  of  troops  abo  came  in  from  all  die  cities 
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of  Boeotia ;  so  that  the  citadel,  being  hemmed  round,  and  de- 
vpairing  of  success  from  without,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Tie  Thebans,  having  thus  acquired  their  freedom,  the  Spar- 
tans were  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece ;  and,  having  incensed  the  states  beyond  measure, 
attempted  to  seize  upon  Piraeus,  and  thus  made  the  Athe- 
nians their  irreconcileable  enemies.    Agesilaus  was  pitched 
upon  to  command  the  army,  that  was  to  humble  the  Grecian 
states.     His  name  struck  a  terror  into  the  Thebans ;  and  his 
forces,  which  amounted  to  near  twenty  thousand  men,  increased 
their  fears.    The  Tliebans,  therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to 
attack,  were  contented  to  stand  upon  their  defence,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  a  hill  near  the  city.     Agesilaus  detached 
a  party  of  ligfat^armed  men,  to  provoke  them  to  come  down 
and  give  him  battle ,  which  they  declining,  he  drew  out  his 
whole  forces,  an  order  to  attack  them.     Chabrias,  who  com- 
manded the  mercenaries  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans,  ordered 
bis  men  to  present  themselves,  and  keep  their  ranks  in  close 
order,  with  their  shields  laid  down  at  their  feet,  their  spears 
advanced,  one  leg  put  forward,  and  the  knee  upon  the  half- 
bend.    Agesilaus,  finding  them  prepared  in  this  manner  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  that  they  stood,  as  it  were,  in  defiance  of  him, 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  his  army,  and  contented  himself  with 
ravaging  the  country.    This  was  looked  upon  as  an  extraordi- 
nary stratagem,  and  Chabrias  valued  himself  so  much  upon  it, 
that  lie  procured  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  that  posture. 

Thus,  through  a  succession  of  engagements,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  the  Spartans,  having  provoked  a  powerful  confederacy, 
grew  every  day  weaker,  and  their  enemies  more  daring.  The 
Thebans  continually  grew  bolder;  and,  instead  of  continuing  . 
to  defend  themselves  with  difficulty,  attacked  the  enemy  with 
courage  and  success.  Though  the  battles  fought  between 
these  states  were  neither  regular  nor  decisive,  yet  they  were 
guch  as  served  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  Thebans,  to  gain 
them  confidence,  and  to  form  them  for  those  great  under- 
takings, which  were  shortly  to  follow.  Pelopidas,  who  headed 
them  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  slew  the  Spartan  commander 
with  his  own  hand.  At  the  battle  of  Tegyra,  with  very  un- 
equal forces*  he  put  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  to  flight. 
As  it  was  this  battle  in  which  Pelopidas  first  displayed  the 
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foperioritj  iyf  his  military  talents,  and  as  k  was  it»  abo^  that 
first  convinced  the  Grecian  states*  that  troe  martial  qpint  nay 
rise  and  flourish  in  other  regions,  besides  those  that  lie  en  the 
banks  of  the  Eorotas,  it  cannot  bat  be  deemed  a  very  antorest^ 
ing  and  important  one.  Pelopidas  had  c<me  to  a  resolntiiHi  of 
attacking  Orohomenns,  which  was  garrisoned  by  tibe  Sfartana; 
he  therefore  marched  against  it  with  an  amy,  coasiatiag  of 
three  hondred  foot  and  forty  horse ;  but,  upon  hearing  that  a 
large  body  of  Spartans  were  hastening  to  its  relief,  he  thought 
it  prodent  to  retiie.  In  his  retreat,  he  fell  in  with  this  rein- 
forcement, near  Tegyra;  and,  finding  a  batde  inevitable,  he 
proposed  to  engage  theoL  He  ordered  his  horse  to  begin 
the  attack :  his  foot,  which  he  had  ranged  in  a  masteriy  man* 
ner,  he  led  up,  with  dl  possible  speed,  to  support  the  horse. 
The  action  now  became  general,  and  was  si^ported  with  aai- 
moaity  and  v%our  on  both  sides.  Gorgoleon,  however,  and 
l^eopompus,  who  commanded  the  Spartans,  falling  eariy  ia 
Ae  engagement,  those  who  fought  nenr  to  Ihem  were  either 
shun  or  put  to  flight;  and  that  struck  suck  a  terror  into  the 
mi«4s  of  the  rest  of  thair  tnoeps,  that  they  retwed  immediatdy 
to  either  side,  opening  a  passage  for  the  Thehani  to  prosjocute 
their  march.  But  a  safe  retreat  was  not  llie  sole  object  of 
Pelopidas's  wishes:  ihe  recent  sncoess  of  ins  arms  stimidated 
him  to  attempt  sometUag  of  higher  moment;  be  fli««efore 
daew  up  his  men  afresh,  renewed  the  batde,  and*  after  much 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  thoroughly  routed  and  daipcaraed  4iem. 
The  Thebans  thus  gained  more  repntatioa  and  advaati^  Aom 
their  retreat,  than  they  could  have  gained  by  the  moat  oomr 
plete2;8«cce8s  in  their  original  design  of  attacking  Orcha- 
Vieaas.  TUs  defeat  was  the  most  signal  diagiaoe  with  which 
flie  Spartans  had  ever  met  Hiflierto,  they  had  never  kAOwn 
what  it  was  to  yield  even  to  an  equal  army.  At  Tagyra*  4k»y 
were  vanquished  by  a  fcnrce  not  one-third  of  their  own*  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  these  thaae  haa^bed 
foot  were  the  flower  and  pride  of  Ae  Tliebaa  ataqr.  Theif  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of ''  The  Sacred  BattabuBu"  They 
were  as  remariiable  for  their  fidelity  to  each  other  as  far  their 
steength  and  courage ;  they  were  linked  by  &e  bonds  ot  coa^ 
mon  friendship,  and  were  sworn  to  stand  by  each  other  ia  the 
most  dangerous  extremities.    Thns  nmted,  thef  became  iarin- 
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dMe,  and  getieraDy  tamed  tbe  sciSe  of  victoiyih  iheir  fftvour, 
for  a  succession  of  years,  until  they  were  at  last  cut  down, 
as  one  man,  by  IJbe  Macedonian  phalanx  nnder  Philip. 

A  peace  of  short  contimiance  followed  these  Accesses  of 
the  Thebans;  but  they  soon  fell  into  tumults  and  seditions 
again.  The  inhabitants  of  Zacinthns  and  Corcyra,  having  ex- 
peDed  thefa-magistrates,  put  themselyes  nnder  the  protection  of 
Athens,  and  repulsed  the  Spartans,  who  attempted  to  restore 
their  magistrates  by  force. 

About  the  same  time  the  itihabitants  of  Platasa,  applying  to 
their  old  friends,  the  Athenians,  for  their  protection  and  alH- 
ance,  the  Thebans  took  ofifence  at  it,  and  demolished  the  town ; 
and  soon  after  did  the  same  by  Thespiae.  The  Athenians  were 
so  highly  incensed  at  the  treatment  of  those  two  cities,  which 
had  deserved  so  well  of  the  common  cause  in  the  Persian  war, 
that  they  would  act  no  longer  in  conjunction  with  the  Thebans; 
and,  upon  their  breaking  with  them,  the  affairs  of  Greece  took 
a  new  and  unexpected  turn. 

It  now  h^geok  to  appear  that  the  Thebans  were  growing  into 
power ;  and  while  Sparta  and  Athens  were  weakening  each 
other  by  mutual  contests,  this  state,  which  had  enjoyed  all  the 
emoluments  without  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  every 
day  growing  more  vigorous  and  independent.  The  Thebans, 
who  now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  were 
naturally  a  hardy  and  robust  people,  of  slow  intellects,  and 
strong  constitutions.  It  was  a  constant  maxim  with  them,  to 
side  either  with  Athens  or  Sp&rta  in  theilr  mutual  contei^ ; 
and  whichsoever  &ey  inclined  to>  they  were  generally  of 
weight  enough  to  turn  the  balance.  However,  they  had 
hitherto  made  no  fiurther  use  of  that  weight  than  to  secure 
themselves;  but  the  spirit  which  now  appeared  among  them 
was  first  implanted  by  Pelopidas,  their  deliverer  from  the 
Spartan  yoke;  but  still  farther  carried  to  its  utmost  height  by 
Epaminondas,  who  now  began  to  figure  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece. 

Epanunondas  was  one  of  those  few  exalted  characters,  who 
have  scarcely  any  vice,  and  ahnost  every  virtue,  to  distinguish 
tibem  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Though  in  the  beginning 
possessed  of  every  quality  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
diate,  he  chose  to  lead  a  private  life,  employed  in  the  study  of 
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philosophy,  and  showing  an  example  of  the  most  rigid  ob- 
senrance  of  all  its  doctrines. 

Truly  a  philosopher,  and  poor  oat  of  taste,  he  despised 
riches,  without  affecting  any  reputation  from  that  contempt; 
and,  if  Justin  may  be  believed,  he  coyeted  glory  as  little  as  he 
did  money.  It  was  always  against  his  will  that  commands  were 
conferred  upon  him;  BXkd  he  behaved  himself,  when  invested 
with  them,  in  such  a  manner,  as  did  more  honour  to  digniti^ 
than  dignities  did  to  him. 

Though  poor  himself,  and  without  any  estate,'  his  very 
poverty,  by  drawing  upon  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  rich,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  otiiers. 
One  of  his  friends  being  in  great  necessity,  Epaminondas  sent 
him  to  a  very  rich  citissen,  with  orders  to  ask  him  for  a  thousand 
crowns  in  his  name:  that  rich  man  coming  to  his  house,  to 
know  his  motives  for  directing  his  friend  to  him  upon  such  an 
errand,  ''  Why,"  replied  Epaminondas,  ''  it  is  because  this  ho- 
nest man  is  in  want,  and  you  are  rich."  Fond  of  leisure^ 
which  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  shunned 
public  employments,  and  made  no  interest  but  to  be  excluded 
from  them.  His  moderation  concealed  him  so  well,  that  he 
lived  obscure,  and  almost  unknown.  His  merit,  however,  dis- 
covered him  at  last.  He  was  taken  from  his  solitude  by  force* 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  armies ;  and  he  demonstrated,  that 
philosophy,  though  generally  held  in  contempt  by  those  who 
aspire  at  the  glory  of  arms,  is  wonderfully  useful  in  forming 
heroes ;  for  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  great  advance  towards 
conquering  an  enemy,  to  know  how  to  conquer  one's  self.  In 
the  schools  of  philosophy  anciently  were  taught  the  great 
maxims  of  true  policy ;  the  rules  of  every  kind  of  duty ;  the 
motives  for  a  true  discharge  of  them ;  what  we  owe  to  our 
country;  the  right  use  of  authority;  wherein  true  courage 
consists ;  in  a  word,  the  qualities  that  form  the  good  citizen, 
statesman,  and  great  captain ;  and  in  all  these  Epaminondas 
excelled. 

He  possessed  all  the  ornaments  of  the  mind.  He  had  the 
talent  of  speaking  in  perfection,  and  was  well  versed  in  the 
most  sublime  sciences:  but  a  modest  reserve  threw  a  veil 
over  all  those  excellent  qualities,  which  still  augmented  their 
value,  and  of  which  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ostentatious. 
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Spintharus,  in  gimg  his  character,  said.  That  he  never  had 
met  with  a  man  who  knew  more  and  spoke  less. 

Saeh  was  the  general  appointed  to  command  the  Theban 
army,  and  act  in  conjmiction  with  Pelopidas,  with  whom  he 
had  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  disinterested  fiiendahip. 
This  state  being  left  out  in  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  and 
thus  having  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  confederated  against 
it,  they  appeared  under  the  utmost  consternation,  and  all 
Greece  looked  upon  them  as  lost  and  undone.  The  Spartans 
ordered  levies  to  be  made  in  all  parts  of  Greece  that  sided 
with  them ;  and  Cleombrotus,  their  general,  marched  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  secure  of  victory.  Willing,  however, 
to  give  his  hostilities  an  air  of  justice,  he  sent  to  demand  of 
the  Thebans,  that  they  should  restore  the  cities  that  they  had 
usurped  to  their  liberties ;  that  they  should  rebuild  those  they 
had  demolished  before,  and  make  restitution  for  all  their  for- 
mer wrongs.  To  this  it  was  replied,  "  That  the  Thebans 
were  accountable  to  none  but  Heaven  for  their  conduct." 
Nothing  now  remained,  on  both  sides,  but  to  prepare  for  ac- 
tion. Epaminondas  immediately  raised  all  the  troops  he  could, 
and  began  his  march.  His  army  did  not  amount  to  six  thou- 
sand men ;  and  the  enemy  had  above  four  times  that  number. 
As  several  bad  omens  were  urged,  to  prevent  his  setting  out» 
he  replied  only  by  a  verse  from  Homer,  of  which  the  sense 
is.  There  is  but  one  good  omen— ^ to  fight  for  one's  country. 
However,  to  reassure  the  soldiers,  by  nature  superstitious^ 
and  whom  he  observed  to  be  discouraged,  he  instructed 
several  persons  to  come  from  difPerent  places,  and  report 
auguries  and  omens  in  his  favour,  which  revived  the  spirit  and 
hopes  of  his  troops. 

Epaminondas  had  wisely  taken  care  to  secure  a  pass,  which 
would  have  shortened  Cleombrotus's  march  considerably.  The 
latter,  after  having  taken  a  large  opmpass,  arrived  at  Leuctra, 
a  small  town  of  Boeotia,  between  Plataea  and  Thespiae.  Both 
parties  consulted  whether  they  should  give  battle,  which  Cle- 
ombrotus  resolved  to  do,  by  the  advice  of  his  officers,  who  re- 
presented to  him,  that  if  he  declined  fighting  with  such  a  su- 
periority of  troops,  it  would  confirm  the  current  report,  that 
he  secretly  fetvoured  the  Thebans.  The  former  had  an  essen- 
tial reason  for  hastening  a  battle  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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trdopB,  trhioh  fkt  ebe&y  daily  expeeted;  however,  Ae  sk 
generals,  who  Canned  tke  ^omicfl  of  ^imt,  ^Mknatgm  Aeir  Bent- 
timentB,  the  seveiidi,  who  wm  Pelopidaft,  came  in  very  geod 
time  to  jeiii  the  three  that  were  for  fighthig,  and,  his  'opimen 
euvybig  the  qviedtiofi,  &e  battle  was  resolved  upon. 

Tlie  two  armies  were  vety  unequal  in  number;  that  of  tfie 
Leoedflsmoniatts,  as  has  been  smd,  i^onsisted  'e(  'twenty4biir 
thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse ;  the  Thebans  had 
t>nly  flbt  Araiusand  ioflft,  smd  four  hundred  horse,  birt  aH  ^ 
them  choice  troops,  anhnated  by  fiiev  eiiperietioe  in  war,  aad 
detenmned  to  -conquer  or  die.  The  Lacedttmoniall  'Oavahy, 
composed  ^  men  picked  up  by  diance,  wMiout  valent,  and 
n  disciplined,  was  as  much  inferior  to  tiiek  enemies  in  courage 
tm  superior  in  number.  The  infantry  cotdd  not  be  depended 
on,  except  the  Lacedaanonicais  ;  the  alUes,  as  has  been  said, 
having  engaged  in  'the  war  with  rductance,  because  they  did 
not  approve  the  motive  of  it,  and  being,  besides,  dissatisfied 
with  the  liacedsemomans. 

The  ability  of  the  gpenerds  of  eiiher  side  suppled  the  pklbe 
t»f  numerous  armies,  especially  of  the  Theban,  who  was  the 
moift  accompBsAied  soldier  of  his  times.  He  was  supported  by 
Pelopidas,  liith  whom  he  had  fbnneily  fought  and  Med,  and 
wlio  was  then  at  the  head  of  flie  Sacred  Battalion,  composed 
tit  three  hundred  Thebans,  united  in  a  strict  friendddp  and 
sffectiofi,  and  engaged,  under  a  particular  oath,  never  to  %, 
btrt  to  defend  each  other  to  the  last. 

Upon  the  day  of  battle,  the  two  armies  drew  up  on  a 
p\m.  Cleombrotus  was  upon  the  right,  at  tiie  head  of  a 
body  consisting  of  Lacedasmonians,  in  whom  he  confided 
most,  and  whose  files  were  twelve  feet  deep :  to  take  the  ad- 
tanftage  which  his  superiority  of  horse  gave  hhn  it  an  open 
country,  he  poiSted  tiiem  in  front  of  his  Lacedsnnonians.  Ar- 
dndamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  iffies, 
who  formed  the  left  wing. 

Spaonoondas,  who  resolved  to  charge  with  his  left,  wfaidi 
he  commanded  in  person,  strengthened  it  with  the  choice  of 
Ms  heavy-armed  troops,  whom  he  drew  up  fifty  deep:  the 
Bacred  Battalion  was  on  his  left,  and  closed  the  wing;  'Ant 
P&fft  of  his  infantry  were  posted  upon  his  ri^t,  in  an  oblique 
fine,  which,  ^die  fhrdier  it  extended,  was  fte  more  dbtaat  firom 
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tbe  eneny.  By  ^koB  unwimimwi  Jkpoailfam,  bis  dengii  was  to 
cover  1m  flmd^  on  the  nglit ;  to  keep  dff  his  ri^t  wing,  «s  a 
Und  of  merFed  bodtjr^  that  fe  mi^  not  hanvd  tike  event  of 
^Iwteitde  npon  the  weakest  part  of  fab  ivmy;  andtobegio  the 
action  with  Ub  left  wing,  where  Us  best  troops  were  potted, 
te  tan  the  whok  weight  of  tine  battle  i^hhi  Cleonhrotns  and 
the  Spartans.  He  was  aasived,  that  if  he  could  penetrate  the 
jLapedwmotiian  phalaoK,  the  test  of  die  army  would  soon  be 
p«t  to  the  Toat.  As  for  his  horse,  he  diqiosed  them,  after 
die  enemy's  exuiple,  in  the  front  of  his  left. 

The  notion  began  with  the  cavalry.  Ab  the  Thebans  were 
tetter  mounted,  and  braver  troops  than  the  LaoedsBmonian 
horse,  the  ktter  were  not  long  before  they  were  farake»  and 
dnten  upon  the  infaatry,  which  they  put  into  some  oonfnsioi|. 
BpaHMwondas,  following  his  horse  dose,  marched  swiftly  u|l 
to  Cleombrotus,  and  feU  upon  his  phalanx  wi&  ail  the  weig^ 
of  Us  heavy  battdyMm.  The  latter,  to  make  a  diversion,  de- 
tached a  body  of  troops,  with  orders  to  take  Epaminondas  in 
■mk,  and  to  suiround  him.  Pelopidas,  upon  sight  of  that 
■Mveinent,  advanced,  with  incredible  speed  and  bohliiess^  at 
the  head  of  the  Sacred  Battdion,  to  prevent  the  enem/a  de- 
sign, and  flanked  Cleombrotus  Uraself,  who,  by  that  sndden 
and  unexpected  attack,  was  pat  into  disorder.  The  battle 
vsis  very  fieree  and  obstuMte ;  and  whilst  Cleombrotus  could 
net  the  victory  conthxned  in  suspense,  and  declared  for  neither 
party.  Bat  whesi  he  feU  dead  widi  hin  wounds,  the  Thebans, 
t»  esmplete  the  victory^  end  the  Lacednmonians^  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  abandoning  the  body  of  their  king,  scdoubled  their 
cffofts,  and  a  great  slnaghter  ensued  on  bofli  sides*  The 
Spartans  fongfat  with  ao  awch  finry  abont  the  body,  that  at 
length  they  gained  their  point,  and  oanried  it  off.  Animated 
by  90  gloiioas  an  advantage,  tiiey  proposed  to  return  to  the 
charge,  wfaiehwouU,  perhaps,  have  proved  successful,  had  the 
sHias  seconded  their  anbur ;  but  the  left  wing  seeing  the  La* 
cedsDmonian  phalanx  broken,  and  believing  all  lost,  especially 
when  they  heard  that  the  Ung  was  dead,  todc  to  flight,  and 
diew  off  the  rest  of  the  army.  £paminondas  followed  them 
vigomsiy,  and  kitted  a  great  number  in  the  pursuit  Tks 
Thebans  mmuned  masters  of  the  Add  of  battle,  orocted  m 
iMpfay,  and  ponmtled  the  enemy  to  huiy  thdr  dead. 
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The  LaGedaBmonianB  had  never  recehred  saoh  a  Mow.  The 
most  bloody  defeat,  tiU  then,  had  scarcely  ever  cost  them  more 
than  four  or  five  hondred  of  their  citizens.  Here  they  lost 
fonr  tfioQsand  men,  of  whom  one  thousand  were  Lacedsemo- 
mans,  and  four  hundred  Spartans,  out  of  seven  hundred,  who 
were  in  the  battle.  The  Tliebans  had  only  three  hundred  men 
killed,  among  whom  were  fonr  of  their  citiaens. 

The  city  of  Sparta  was  at  that  time  celebrating  the  Gym- 
nastic games,  and  was  full  of  strangers,  whom  curiosity  had 
brought  thither.  When  the  couriers  arrived  from  Leuctra 
with  the  terrible  news  of  their  defeat,  the  Ephori,  though  per- 
fectly sensible  of  all  the  consequences,  and  that  the  Spartan 
empire  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  would  not  permit  the  re- 
presentations of  the  theatre  to  be  suspended,  nor  any  changes 
in  the  celebration  of  the  festival.  They  sent  to  every  fiEunily  the 
names  of  their  relations  who  were  killed,  and  stayed  in  the 
theatre,  to  see  that  the  dances  and  games  were  continued* 
without  interruption,  to  the  end.  It  is  not  easy  to  determme 
vHliether  we  ought  to  ascribe  this  supine  and  unprecedented 
conduct  of  the  Ephori  to  their  desire  of  concealing  firom  the 
people  the  desperate  state  in  which  their  affairs  then  were,  or 
to  that  luxury  and  dissipation  which  had  begun  to  corrupt  even 
Sparta  itself. 

The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  loss  of  each  &mily  beii^ 
known,  the  fatbers  and  relations  of  those  who  had  died  in  the 
battle  met  in  the  public  place,  and  saluted  and  embraced  each 
otber  with  great  joy  and  serenity  in  their  looks ;  whilst  the 
otbers  kept  themselves  close  in  their  houses ;  or  if  necessity 
obliged  tbem  to  go  abroad,  it  was  with  a  sadness  and  dejection 
of  aspect,  which  sensibly  expressed  tbeir  ang^uish  and  afflic- 
tion. That  difference  was  still  more  remarkable  in  the  women : 
grief,  silence,  tears,  distinguished  those  who  expected  the  re- 
turn of  their  sons ;  but  such  as  had  lost  their  sons  were  seen 
hurrying  to  the  temple,  to  thank  the  gods,  and  congratulating 
each  other  upon  their  glory  and  good  fortune* 

One  great  point,  under  immediate  consideration,  was  con- 
eeming  those  who  had  fled  out  of  the  battie.  They  were,  by 
the  law,  in  that  case,  to  be  d^raded  firom  all  honour,  and 
rendered  infamous,  insomuch,  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  inter- 
marry with  them ;  they  were  to  appear  publicly  iq  mean  and 
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dirty  habits,  vitli  patched  and  party-coloured  garments,  and 
to  go  half  shaved ;  and  whoever  met  them  in  the  streets  might 
insnit  and  beat  them,  and  they  were  not  to  make  any  resist- 
acnce.  This  was  so  severe  a  law,  and  such  numbers  had  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  it,  many  of  whom  were  of  great  fii- 
milies  and  interest,  that  they  apprehended  the  execution  of  it 
might  occasion  some  pnblic  commotions ;  besides  that  these 
citizens,  snch  as  they  were,  conld  very  ill  be  spared  at  this 
time,  when  they  wanted  to  recmit  die  army.  Under  tins 
difficulty,  t|iey  gave  Agesilaus  a  power  even  over  the  laws,  to 
dispense  with  them,  to  abrogate  them,  or  to  enact  such  new 
ones  as  the  present  exigency  required.  He  would  not  aboGdh, 
or  make  any  variation  in  the  law  itself,  but  made  a  pubHo  decla- 
ration. That  it  should  lie  dormant  for  that  single  day,  but  re-* 
▼ive  and  be  in  full  force  again  on  the  morrow,  and  by  that  ex- 
pedient he  saved  the  citizens  from  infamy. 

So  great  a  victory  was  followed  by  instantaneous  effects : 
numbers  of  the  Grecian  states,  that  had  hitherto  remained 
neuter,  now  declared  in  favour  of  the  conquerors,  and  in* 
creased  their  army  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand  men. 
£paminondas  entered  Laconia  with  an  army,  the  twelfth  part 
of  which  were  notThebans;  and,  finding  a  country  hitherto 
untouched  by  an  enemy,  he  ran  through  it  with  fire  and  sword, 
destroying  and  plundering  as  far  as  the  river  Eurotas. 

The  river  was  at  that  time  very  much  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  and  the  Thebans  found  more  difficulty  in 
passing  it  than  they  expected,  as  well  from  the  rapidity  as  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  water.  As  Epaminondas  was  passing 
at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  some  of  the  Spartans  showed  him 
to  Agesilaus,  who,  after  having  attentively  considered  and 
followed  him  with  his  eyes  a  long  time,  could  not  help  crying 
out,  in  admiration  of  his  valour,  **  Oh !  the  wonder-working 
man!^  The  Theban  general,  however,  contented  himself 
with  ovemmning  the  country,  without  attempting  any  thing 
upon  Sparta,  and,  enteri%  Arcadia,  reinstated  it  in  all 
its  former  privileges  and  liberties.  Hie  Lacedsemonians  had, 
some  time  before,  stripped  the  harmless  natives  of  all  their 
possessions,  and  obliged  them  to  take  reftige  amongst  strang^s. 
Their  country  was  equal  in  extent  to  Laconia,  and  as  fertile  as 
ike  best  in  Greece.     Its  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  dis- 
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p^ned  in  diflEdveat  regions  of  Greece^  Itialy,  aad  Sioil;,  on  llicr 
fimt  notice  ghren  tliem*  retnraed  witk-  incredible  joy»  ammated' 
by  Ae-  love  of  their  connti^*  natural  to  all  men ;  and  almost  aa 
niHcb  by  their  hatred  of  the  Spartans^  whieh  length  of  tine 
had  only  inereased^  They  built  themaelves  a  city,  whieh,  ftonir 
the  ancient  name,  was  called  Messene. 

AAer  performnig  siwh  sigmd  exploits^  P^pidaa  and  Epar- 
minondas,  the  Thebon  generals,  once  more  reinmed  home;, 
not  to-  share  the  trinm^s  and  acclamations  of  their  fellow-oi* 
tisens,  but  to  ansarer  the  aocnsatiims  that  were  laid  against 
them ;  they  w^se  now  hoA  summoned  as*  crimtnak  agamst  Ae 
stale,  for  haring  retained  their  posts  four  montfaa  beyond  die 
time  limited  by  law.  This  offence  was  csfntdi  by  tiie  laws*  of 
Thebes;  and  thoae,  who  i^od  up  for  the  ecmstitntion,  wene- 
very  earnest  m  huFing  it  observed  wiih  punctuality.  Pekw 
pidas  was  the  first  cited  before  the  tribonal :  he  defended  him^ 
self  vrith  less  foree  and  greatnesa  of  mind-  than,  was  expected 
fbom  a  man  of  his  character,  by  nature  wamr  aod^flery.  Thati 
valour,  which  was  haughty,  and:  intrepid  m-  fl^t,  fearaooh  Unn 
hafogre  his  judges*  His  ain  and^  diseonne,  iribidt'had  seme** 
thing  timid  and  low  in  it^  denoted  a  maa  wfaowaa*  afinaid  of 
dendi,  and:  did  not  in- the  teaat.  incline  the  judges^iahisfavouf» 
who  aecpntted  him  not  without  diffioulty*  Epammoodbsv  on* 
the  contrary^  appeared  with  all  die  oodUnee  e£  eonsdrae 
ianocenoe :  inrtead  of  justifying  himself,  he  emmeratod  his 
actions;  he  repeated,  in  hau^ty  tenns^  in  whaA  nmner  he: 
had  xKvidiied  I^EKonia,  le^^^afalished  Messenia,  and  re-unitedr 
Aicadia  in  one  body.  He  conohtded  with;  saying,  thatt  he 
should  die  with  pieaaure,  if  tiie  Thebans  would  reiiounoe'dasi 
side  glmy  of  diose  actions  to  hirn^  and.  declare  that  he  hadr 
done  them,  by  his  own  andmrily,  and  withoul)  ihehr  partieipa^ 
tion..  All  the  voices  were  in  his  finrouir;  andheretacnedifronik 
Ufl  trial,  aa  he  used  to  retom  from  hattie^  wittr  gloiy  and'uaav 
venal  applanse4.  Such  dignity  hast  tvue  vidour;  tlmt  itiire 
manner  lE^izea  the*  admimtbn  of  idhnkind  by  force.  TUs  mem* 
ner  of  reproadnng'  them  had  so  good  an  eflfeet^  that  hie  €tie»- 
mies  declined  any 'forther'pvDaaautkm;.  and  he^  witk  his  eak' 
league,  was  hononsahly  anfoitted.  Hia  enemies,  hoeevefy 
jealona  of  his  giory,  with  a  dssign  to  aflfiront  him,  caused  him 
tO'be  elected  the  city  seavienger;  he  accepted  the  plaae  witir 
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thueks,  md  deelajsed,  that,  mstead  oi  demiog:'  honoiir  fiN^m 
his  office,  be  would  givo  it  cUgnil^  in  his  tunu 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spajctans,  struck  with  consternation 
at  their  late  defeats,  applied  to  the  Athenians  ibr  succour, 
who,  after  some  hesitation,  detenaijied  to  amst  them  with  all> 
their  forces ;  and  a  slight  advantage  the  Spartans  had  gained 
over  the  Arcadians,  in  which  they  did  not  lose  a  nMm,  gi^e  a 
promising  dawn  of  success.  The  Peman  king  was  also  ap- 
plied to  for  assistance,  in  the  confederacy,  against  Thebes; 
but  Pelopidas,  undertaking  an  embassy  to  that  court,  finis- 
trated  tbw  purpose,  and  indooed  that  great  momrch  to  stand 
nevLter. 

Thebes,  being  thus  rid  of  so  poweiAil  an  enenjf^  had-  lens 
fears  of  withstanding  the  confederacy  of  Sparta  and  Athens; 
Imt  a. new  and  an  unexpected  poww  was  now  growing  up 
against  them ;  a  power  which  was  one  day  abont  to  swaUow 
up  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  ^ve  laws  to  aH  mankind; 

Some  years  before  this,  Jason  the  king  of  Pherse,  was 
chosen  general  of  the  Thessalians,  by  the  cimsent  of  the  peor- 
pie;  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  asmy  of  eight  thonsandhovsa^ 
nod  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  wtthont  rackoiqiig 
light  infaoQitty:  and  mi^ht  have  undertaken  any  thing  widi 
siftch  a  body  of  well-disciplined  and  intrepid  troops,  who  had 
a«^  entire  confidence  in  the  valour  and  conduct  of  their  cson^ 
mfmder.  Death  prevented  his  designs ;  he  was  assassinated 
by  persons,  who  had  long  before  conspired'  his.  deatmctirau 
His  two  brothers,  Polydorus  and  Poliphron,  were  substitated 
in.  his  place;  the  latter  of  whom  killed  the  othen  for  the  sake 
i^  reigning  aloqe^  and  was  soon  aftear  killed:  himsdli^  by  Afes- 
wder  of  PhersQ,  who  seized  the  goveiwnent,  under  die  pier 
tenoe  of  revmiging  the  death  of  Polydorus  hia  fiither.  Agakult 
him  Pelopidas  was  sent.  The  Theban  genend  soon,  com- 
pellsd  Alexander:  to  make,  submiasion  to  him;  and  attempted, 
by, fl^ild  usage,  to^chauge  the  naturst  brutality  of  his  disposi^ 
iMu  !ftnt AJe^wider^  long  addktedte  a  ddbMched.iifi»,.and 
esipsessed-  of  iijwwtiable  avarice,  seoretly  wiAdretw*  ftMi  ail 
OQOsti^^  098olved..  tor  seis^e.  an.  opportuilsr  of  re<venge.  It 
woii^not  till  some  time  af|tor>  that  this  cpportaniljr  affneda  fia> 
I^lopidas  being,  sqpyointed  ambassador  to  Alexand^,  whowaa 
at-that  time  at  the  head  of  a  powetfnl-  army,  he  wasi 
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upon»  and  made  prisoner,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  naiionf 
and  hnmanity.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Thebans  complained 
o(  this  infraction  of  laws ;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  sent  a 
powerful  army,  but  headed  by  indifferent  generals,  to  revenge 
the  insult :  their  army  returned  without  effect,  and  Alexander 
ti^ated  his  prisoners  with  the  utmost  severity.  It  was  left 
for  Epaminondas  to  bring  the  tyrant  to  reason.  Entering 
Thessalia^  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  his  name  spread 
such  terror,  that  the  tyrant  offered  terms  of  submission,  and 
delivered  up  Pelopidas  from  prison. 

Pelopidas  was  scarce  freed  from  confinement,  when  he  re- 
solved to  punish  the  tyrant  for  his  perfidy  and  breach  of  faith. 
He  led  a  body  of  troops  against  Alexander,  to  a  place  called 
Cynocephalus,  where  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Hiebans  were  victorious;  but  Pelopidas  was  unfortunately 
slain :  his  countrymen  considered  those  successes  veiy  dearly 
earned,  which  they  had  obtained  at  the  expense  of  his  life. 
The  lamentations  for  him  were  general ;  his  funeral  was  mag- 
nificent, and  his  praises  boundless.  Alexander  himself,  soon 
after,  was  killed  by  Thebe  his  wife,  and  his  three  brothers, 
who,  long  shocked  at  his  cruelties,  had  resolved  to  rid  the 
worid  of  such  a  monster.  The  accoimt  has  it,  that  he  slept 
every  night,  guarded  by  a  dog,  in  a  chamber  which  was  as- 
cended by  a  ladder.  Thebe  allured  away  the  dog,  and  co- 
vered Ae  steps  of  the  ladder  with  wool,  to  prevent  noise ;  and 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  her  brothers,  stabbed  him  in  several 
parts  of  his  body. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  between  the  Thebans  and  the 
Spartans  was  carried  on  with  unabated  vigour.-  The  Theban 
troops  were  headed  by  their  favourite  general  Epaminondas ; 
those  of  Sparta  by  Agesilaus,  the  only  man  in  Greece,  that 
was  then  able  to  oppose  him. 

The  first  attempt  of  Epaminondas,  in  this  campaign,  marked 
his  great  abilities,  and  his  skUl  in  the  art  of  war.  Being  in- 
formed that  Agesilaus  had  begun  his  march  to  Mantinea,  and 
had  left  but  few  citizens  to  ^efend  Sparta,  at  home,  he 
marched  directly  thither  by  night,  with  a  design  to  take  the 
city  by  surprize,  as  it  had  neither  walls  nor  troops  to  defend 
it ;  bat,  luckily,  Agesilaus  was  apprised  of  his  design,  and  dis- 
patched one  of  his  horse  to  advise  the  city  of  its  danger ;  soon 
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after,  arrimg  with  a  powerful  snocour  in  person,  he  had 
searcely  entered  the  town,  when  the  Tbebans  were  seen  passing 
the  Enrotas,  and  coming  on  against  the  city.  Epanmumdas, 
who  petoeired  that  his  design  was  discovered,  thought  it  in- 
cnmbent  on  him  not  to  retire  without  scmie  attempt  He 
therefore  made  his  troops  advance,  and,  making  nse  of  valoor 
kistead  of  stratagem,  he  attacked  the  city  at  several  quarters, 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  public  place,  and  seized  that  part  of 
Sparta,  which  lay  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  rivor.  Agesiiaiis 
made  head  eveiywhere,  and  defended  himself  with  much  move 
valour  than  could  be  expected  from  his  years.  He  saw  weB, 
that  it  was  not  now  a  time,  as  before,  to  spare  himself,  and  to 
act  only  upon  the  defensive ;  but  that  he  had  need  of  all  his 
courage  and  intrepidity,  and  to  fight  with  all  the  vigour  of 
despair*  His  son  Ajrchidamus,  at  the  head  of  the  Spartan 
youfli,  behaved  with  incredible  vabur,  wherever  the  danger 
was  greatest ;  and  with  his  small  troops  stopped  the  enemy, 
and  made  head  against  them  on  all  sides. 

A  young  Spartan,  named  Isadas,  distinguished  himself  par- 
fieidarly  in  this  action.  He  was  very  handsome  in  the  fhce, 
perfectly  well  shaped,  of  an  advantageous  stature,  and  in  the 
lower  of  his  youtib ;  he  had  neither  aimour  nor  clothes  upon 
his  body,  which  shone  with  oil ;  he  held  a  spear  in  one  hand* 
and  a  sword  in  the  other.  In  this  condition  he  quitted  his 
hoase,  with  the  utmost  eagerness;  wd,  breaking  through  the 
press  of  the  Spartans  that  fought,  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
enemy,  g^ve  mortal  wonnd»  at  every  blow,  and  had  all.  at  his 
feet  idio  opposed  him,  without,  receiving  any  hart  himself 
Whether  the  enemy  were  dismayed  at  so  astbni8hmgasigfat,'(Mr 
whether,  says  Plutarch,  the  gods  took  f>leasnre  in  preserving 
Urn  upon  account  cf  Us  eixtraordinalry  talour,  remains  a  qnea- 
ti«m.  It  is  said,  the  E^hori  decreed  him  a  crown  after  the 
halde,  in  honour  of  his  exploits';  but  afterwards  fined  him  a- 
thousand  drachmas,  for  hafing  exposed  himself  to  so  greet  a 
danger  without.arms.  .        >     i 

Spaminondas,  thns  fidling  in  his  design,  was  resoived,  'be^ 
fMPT  he  laid  down  his  commnd,  which  was  near  expiring,  to 
endeavour  to*  effect  something  that  m^t  coinpensate  for  his 
failure.  In  order  to  protect  Sparta,  Agesilans  had  withdrawn 
dl  the.  tceops  firontlEantBaBa  { .thither>  thevefore,  l^paminondas 
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MKriveAtobeodkkeoiuM.  Bring  deteimiaed  to  sMmIl  iko 
town,  be  diipatoiied  a  tvoop  «f  kone  to  wv  ite  tttailion^  mti 
toriatf  IkB  firids  ofstr^ighn.  Bal  joft  hribre  diejrlwi 
rmehet^  Mwnlbwft,  w  imwy  i?f  tfk  thtwmnd  Athf«ii«i>— qsninrt 
amTed  hj  ieft»  vfao^  widnMit  taking  aagr  nfreshment  ri&w  to 
Aeir  men  or  lionM»»  mtlmd  on*  widtont  Ike  city»  ad  t 
aaddafiHited  tke  Tkebankone.  Intkemnui 
aondMiraB  ndvwngwiik  Usvknle  aaqr,  wilkll»( 
Okie  i^on  bo  mar.  Finding  it  imposaikb  to  aooon|riBih  Uo 
pnrpo8e»  belcwe  be  was  OYVitakea,  ke  dotantiinad  to  kail  aad 
gim  tkem  batde.  He  kad  nov  got  wiUdn  a  ikoit  wqr  rf 
Iketonm^wUobkaakadfkekonoBcof  gmng  ila  wbm  to  the 
oonfliot  of  tkatday;  aoonfliet  tbe  moot  fplondid,  and  koit 
oontoitod^  tkatoverfigniedin  tbekietorydTaajoomrt^. 

Hie  Gieeks  kad  never  foiq;ht  among  AemtilTei  widi  moae 
nuttnovoanniefl;  tke  LnoedamoniaBoeoBfliated  of  BMretkaB 
tMoAf  tkcMuand  fiiot  and  two  tbooiaod  kone;  ike  TbrtMma 
of  thbrty  tbonsand  foot  aad  ttaee  tkoneand  kone.  Vfom  tlm 
ngkt  wing  of  the  fonMr,  tke  Maaifineaiim  Aroadmns,  and 
laoedamoiuani,  wen  poaled  in  one  line;  tibe  EleoBS  and 
Aichaanis  wko  were  Ae  weakest  of  ikeir  tioopa»  kad  tke  eea^ 
toe;  and  tke  Athamana  atone  compoaed  tke  left  wing,  in 
tke  otfnr  amy,  tke  Tkekaas  and  Airaatfant  were  on  Ike  left» 
Ike  Aigives  on  tke  ligkt,  and  tke  other  dUiea  in  Ike  oentoa: 
tke  eavaby  on  eaek  ttde  were  diqiooed  in  tke  winga. 

Tke  nickan  general  mareked  m  tke  Hone  order  of  baMk 
inwkiak  ke  lotonded  to  igbt,  tkat  ke  nngkt  not  be  obliged* 
wken  ke  oame  up  witk  Ae  enenqr*  to  loae,  indiflpeaingcrf'kis 
anay*  a  preflfana  time,  wkfek  ooidd  not  ke  reoeveied. 

He  dU  not  niaidi  direody,  and  witk  Us  front  to  Ike  < 
bat  m  a  oohnan  upon  Ike  kiUs,  witk  Ua  left  wing  1 
if  ke  did  not  intend  to  figkt  Ikat  day.  Wken  Im  was  oimw 
agamtt  tkem,  at  a  qaarter  of  a  lei^^fwe's  diitonee,  ke  made  thn 
troops  kait»  and  Iqr  down  Ikrir  aims,  as  if  be  destgnad  to 
encamp  tbere.  Tbe  enemy,  in  effect,  waae  deoeivwd  1^  tkh 
stond:  and,  reckoning  no  longer  nponakatdB»« 
tkeir  aims,  dispelled  tkemselres  rinmt  tke  oaaap,  and  ( 
Ikat  ardour  to  be  extingaisked;  wUokmnearapprMokoC«f 
baMe  is  wont  to  kindle  ki  die  beatia  of  aoUiaes.       ' 

however,  by unddeaiy' wheeling  hm  tisopa  to 
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&aini  Mt  tibe  dwioe  trioo|i%  whan  be  faid»  m  Ub  lanroli* 
IkMled  k  fiwt,  ouida  than  dtosUe  Ikeir  IHfti  iqpw  Om)  fin^nt 
^luakft^nvg»  ti>  add  to  itt  atremA,  aadtopntitiotfia 
MmHtioii  ia  altaak  la  a  patat  Ae  IjmdiBniaMian  phalaur, 
whMi,  bylfeiaoveaMaitaliaiiadfluida^fitfKditdirao^  Ha 
eido^d  the  cente  and  right  wmg  oi  hia  anny  to  mme  mxy 
alow,  and  to  hak  b^bve  tbay  mm  up  irith  Che  anmy,  that 
lie  mighC  not  haMvd  the  evmt  af  the  baittfe  npen  tioopa  of 
ulriah  he  had  no  great  opoiioD. 

He  expeeled  to  dedde  tii0  viotory  by  that  body  itf  ehaaili 
troops  vfakAi  ha  eeaunaaded  in  pefami,  and  which  be  had 
Ibfmed  into  a  oolnnn  to  attaok  Ae  enemy  in  a  wedf»*li|^ 
point  He  asiued  fabnaelf,  that  if  he  caidd  peneinile  the 
liaeedaMDonhai  phahnx,  hi  wUoh  the  enen/a  prinoipal  finne 
eonalaled,  he  aheoldnotinditditiaalt  toraattfaajraatrf  die 
nmy,  by  ahaiging  upon  the  right  and  left  with  hb  rielaaioiia 
troops. 

But  that  he  ari^  pverait  the  AtheaianB  in  the  left  adng 
fimn  eoaring  to  the  aapport  of  their  right  agamst  Ui  kitended 
nCteek,  he  made  a  deiaohmewt  of  Ida  hone  and  fbot  advanae 
oat  of  the  lfaie»  and  poated  tikam  iq»ott  a  ririag  grond,  in 
tea^Knesa  to  flank  the  AOteidana^  aa  wdl  aa  to  eorer  hii  right 
and  to  alann  tbaai,  and  gkethamiieaaon  taapprahendbeiag 
taken  in  flank  and  vettP  theHMelvea,  if  tfuy  advanaed  to  aaatahi 
their  fight. 

After  having  diqioaed  Us  whofe  amy  in  flaa  manner^  be 
laored  on  to  ohaige  the  eneaqr  with  the  whole  weight  of  Ui 
eoloBsi.  They  were  strangely  auiNnaed  when  thay.saw  Bpn; 
ndvanee  tewarda  &en  hi  this  order^  and  Msnmad 
bridled  thev  hones,  and  made  all  the  haale  thaf 
eoold  to  thair  lanks. 

WUIst  Epanhumdaa  marehed  agaiMt  &e  enany^  the  an. 
▼drythoteofeiedbisflMkontbelaft,  the  best  ait  that  tinn 
m  Gffeeee»  entirely  eoaiposed  crif  Thebans  and  ThtasaWans,  had 
oiden  to  attaak  ike  enemy's  bane.  The  Theban  geneaal, 
whoa  Mtling  esaaped,  had  artftdly  bestowed  bow~men»  sUngt 
en,  and  dait-men,  in  the  interyals  of  his  home,  in  orderta 
begin  the  dboidem  of  the  eaem/s  cavalry*  by  a  pnanona  dis- 
chmge  of  a  shower  of  anows,  stones,  and  javeUns  iq^gnthenb 
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IkoiherttfnjriiAdiieglaoled  to.take  tbe  atiiie  preoavtiM; 
and  had  been  gnilty  erf' aaotharfiiiilt^  not  lots  09nndeiable»  in 
gi?mg  as  flftoeh  depth  to  the  flqnadffona  aa  if  they  had  been  a 
phdanx.  By  tUa  meaps  their  hone  were  ino^Mible  of  sup- 
porting long  theisharge  of  Ihe  Thebans.  AiEier  having  made 
aoT^ral  ineffiBCtnal  attacks^  wilb  gseat  loas,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  bdund  their  infimtry; 

In  the  mean  tune  F^iawiaondaWi  with  Us  body  of  foot»  had 
dunrged  the  LaoedaBmeniaa  [dudanx.  Tbe  troops  fought  on 
both  sides  with  incredible  ardour^  both  the  Thebans  and  laoe- 
dsMDonians  being  resolved  to  perish,  rather  than  yield  the 
glory  of  arms  to  their  rivals.  They  bogan  fighting  with  their 
qpears;  but  these  being  soon  broken  in  the  Auy  of  the  combat, 
Aey  eharged  each  other  sword  in  hand*  The  resistance  was 
•qimlly  obstinate,  and  the  filaqghter  veiy  great  on  both  sides. 
Tbe  troops  des[Hsiag  danger,  and  desiring  only  to  distinguish 
ttemselves  by  tiie  greatness  of  their  actions,  chose  rather  to 
die  in  their  ranks  than  to  lose  a  step  of  their  ground. 

Ihe  furious  slaughter  on  both  sides  having  continued  a  giteat 
while,  without  tbe  victory  inclining  to  either,  P!pnn^ii[ioH«ff^  to 
teoe  it  to  declare  for  him,  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  ex- 
tcaoidinaiy  effort  in  person,  without  regard  to  the  danger  of 
Us  own  life.  He  formed,  therrfore,  a  troop  of  the  bravest, 
and  most  determinate  about  him,  and,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  them,  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  the  enemy,  where 
tiie  battle  was  most  warm,  and  wounded  the  general  of  the 
LBoedmmonians  with  the  first  javelin  he  threw.  This  troop, 
by  his  ^umiple,  having  wounded  or  killed  all  that  stood  in 
their  wqr,  broke  and  penetrated  the  phalanx.  The  Lacede- 
laenians,  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  Epaminondas,  and  over- 
powered  by  the  wei^  of  that  intrepid  party,  were  induced  to 
give  ground.  The  gross  of  the  Theban  troopi^  animated  by 
Amr  general's  example  and  sui^cess,  drove  back  the  enemy 
upon  his  rig^t  and  left,  and  made  great  shiugfater  of  thenu 
Birit  some  troops  of  the  Spartans,  perceiving  that  E^Muninon- 
das  abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his  ardour,  suddenly  ral- 
lied, and,  letnming  to  the  fight,  charged  him  with  a  shower  of 
javelins.  Wtnbt  he  kept  off  part  of  th<^  darts,  ahimned 
some  of  them,  fenced  off  others,  and  was  fighting  with  the 
most  heroic  valour,  to  assure  the  victory  to  his  army,  a  Spar- 
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fata,  named  Oafficmtes,  gave  Um  a  mtitel  woimd  vidi  a  j«v^ 
In  in  his  breast,  across  bis  ourass.  The  weed  of  Use  javelin 
being:  bidie  off,  and  the  iron  head  eontinning  in  tiie  vamidii 
Ae  tohrment  vaa  insappoftaUe,  and  be  ftH  inunediaitely.  Tl% 
batde  began  around  Umiriib ilsw Any ;  tine-one  side  xab^ 
Hisrr  ntmbst  endealr^onn  to'  taka  Um  alive^  and  the  older  to 
safe  him.  l%e  Thebans  gained  tfieir  point  at  btt^  and  carried 
him  oC  after  having  pat  the  ^nemy  to  flight 

Aftrar  several  different  movements  and  alternate  losses  and 
disadvantages/  the  troofis  on  both  sides  stood  still  and  rested 
apon  their  arms ;  and  the  trumpets  of  the  two  armies,  as  K 
by  eonsenty  soanded  the  retreat  at  the  smne  tHne«  Each  pavlgr 
pretended  ta  the  viotory,  mid  erected  a  trophy ;  the  Thehaivi, 
because  they  had  defeated  tte  right  wing,  and  remained 
masters  of  Oe  field  of  batfle;  the  Athenians^  because  iksj 
had  cot  the  genenl's  detachment  in  pieces:  and  from  4bs. 
point  of  hononr,  both  sides  at  first  reftised  to  ask  leave  to  bmy 
their  dead ;  irfcisb,  with  the  aacieais,  was  e<mf68S]m^  &eir  de- 
feat The  Laoedssmomans,  however,  sent  fiist  to  demand 
flmtpenaiasion^^iler  which  the  rest  had  no  thoi^hts  but  oi 
payi^  the  hurt  daiies  to  the  sUm. 

In  tiie  mean  time,  fiptauncndas  h»d  been  casxied  into  the 
camp.  The  sargeons,  after  having  exammed  the  wemid,  de- 
clar^  that  he  would  expire  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  dart* 
was  drawn  oat  of  it/  Those  words  gave  all  that  were  present 
tile  ntmost  sorrow  and  affliction.  Who  w^re  inconsolaUe  on 
seeing  so  groat  a  man  on  the  point  of  expiriag.  For  himi  the 
only  concern  he  eitpressed  was  abont  his  arms,  cmd  the  fate  of 
the  battle.  When  they  showed  him' his  shiiJd,  and  assured 
him  that  the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victory,  taming  towaida 
his  friends  wifli  a  cafan  and  serene  air,-*-"  All  then  is  well/' 
said  he :  and  soon  after,  npon  drawing  the  head  of  the  javelin 
oat  of  his  body,  he  exinred  in  the  aims  of  victoiy. 

As  the  glory  of  Thebes  rose  with  Epannnondas,  so*  it  fell 
with  Um;  alid  he  is,  periiaps,  the  only  instance  of  one  man's 
being  able  to  mspire  his  country  with  military  gloiy,  and  lead 
it  to  cdnqnest,  without  having  had  a  predecessor,  or  leavmg 
an  imitator'  of  his  example. 

'  Hie  battle  of  Mantinea  was  the  greatest  that  ever  was 
fbai^by  Gfeciaas  agaiiMt  Gkeciani;  the  whole  stiengtfa  of 
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fteriebiiattybbtaig^drtiwii  out/ and  noig^  motoMag  to  4wir 
diftnP6titinlelrMt»t  mid  it  ww*  flMgbt  ifitli  n  oMnbqr  ofnl 
U)  *6  iupblrtttioe  of  it  I  wbMi^nw  the  fiadng  the  emfm  of 
m^lece;  iM  tfeii  must  of  ooofae  hn^  ben  Inuutend  to  Hi^ 
Tfi6teii8«tKWihei»Tiotoi)r,  if  IkeflMid  iot  lost  Ihe  fivlg  gf 
itby  tlid  derth  of  their  gmeai,  irhi  wv  Hie  iml  of  dl  tlM^ 
^dtmbeb  end  d^kigiui*  Tkb  UMed  aH  Oeir  he^,  eni  |i«l 
oat  their  sndden  bkM  of  power  ibioet  m  mob  ai  it  ww 
kfaidled*  Howei/^,  ttqr  did  Mt  premidy  giw  19  ihtkpce-^ 
toMi^tist  they  were  ^  rahked  aitioiif  the  leadfaiy 
abd  Vaade  se^efet  fiiHher  MUggleB;  bat  diey  wete  laiiit 
lAeireolttld,  add  mtk  m  were  ittther  for  life  and  boa  ^ 
€&t  iRip^oitty  and  dond^Ottt  A  peaee»  theralbre^  was  pto* 
^(Med,  Wtudk  watf  ratified  by  aO  the  ttalea  of  Oieeee,  ooep^ 
Sjmrta;  die  condidoiM  ef  which  were^  thai  eveiy  atiite  ahevhl 
iliiAittfo  irtiat  they  potteiledi  and  hold  it  iariapendelit  gf  aagr 
dlllMpoweT< 

'  A  it^te  of  repose  followed  thai  peaee,  b  whnbihA  flrrniaai 
^we»  seemed  to  itaMske&  item  their  fermer  anaikMaieii;  Jadl 
if  we  except  an  expedWoii  ander  Agesiaas  toto  BgSf^ 
whither  he  went  to  assist  TaehDs>  who  had  esair^  thatUatgw 
t&m,  thete  wa«  litfle  do&e  for  setend  yearn  foloinny. 
'  tt  Will  be  proper  to  give  a  short  acoooat  of  that  ctipeditioD. 
tlidhos,  h«^gf  iisarped  the  sapteiae  power  to  Bgypt;  ifpliad 
^  Agesilaas  for  feiid  against  die  Fersiaii  Mag,  witti  whan  hw 
WasMwari  Agretflaosi  ttiroaghaMriceyaiiddtohopeiif  ho» 
fttg  preferred  to  the  chief  oommaid»  readily  eomplisd;  a»» 
^ttriiig  the  iSpftrtans,  that  uothiDf  bat  the  falerast  of  his  oo»^ 
«y  ^eM  have  iudneed  Urn  lo  go  iato  thd  servfeb  of  a  foi^ig* 
priiice.  Beifi^  arthred  to  Bgypt»  all  were  aaadoas  to  iee  tf 
meiltlrhohedao^uitodsosideiaAdaiispa^  AoemdhglyV 
gVeat  iidtitodes,  of  every  dettoiaiiiatioii)  floahed  to  the  pllMi» 
where  he  was  ^  but  how  mudi  were  Hwy  atfonfated^  wIhmi, 
histeM  of  ton  elegant,  pordy  figure^  tt»y  foaad  a  iitie  dd 
mm,  of  toeaii  appeafaiice>  ^g  on  die  giass,  wMi  his  ehdMia 
Arehd^bare,  and  Ms  hair  aiicoaibedl  They  wieie  alffl  mum 
strack,  upon  Ihefa*  odbriag  Utt  presents  of  perfumes  and  ether 
Egyptian  luxuries :  "  Oive  these  dm^''  he  said^  «<  to  my 
Helofs:  Spartan  fieemen  know  not  how  to  use  ttieas.''  He 
was  ihr  from  nieedng  withdiat  sort  of  treatasent  ftobfrTMhoa^ 
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iriyUi  he  hid  tMtonto  tXfi&tL  Imladl  of  making  Imii  oo«k 
Mnniiff  to  Md,  AiiitpiiiioewoiiMdkm^liimBOooimiiandlmt 
ttmt  af  the  meimntties.  Agedbnui,  of  eonrsQ,  became  disaf- 
MM  toTaohM,  Md  Jotoed  wiHi  Neotaaebiw,  Iub  nephew, 
iN4wted4>oflimeiioedliottyitMsaga]ii8thim.  Ttehos  was  soon 
dlWett'Oat  of  Ihe  yngdom.  Neetaoebos  dH  not,  howey^, 
ctt^  along  tonqnttity;  for  be  hlld  hardly  been  prodaimed 
Unf,  when  anotlm'  eonqietitor  itarting  up,  E^t  was  again 
iadMio.''  Neolanehos  maA  AgesibRis  were  oMSged  to  fortify 
tfmiseKM  wifk  tbeir  troops.  The  eondnct  of  Agesilans, 
dMing  His  ni^ge,  is  avish  eiLtoHed.  By  his  advice  a  sucoess- 
M  saBy  was  mode,  and  Neeti^biis  peaoeaMy  seated  on  the 
UttMe.  In  retam  fbr  Ids  great  serrioes,  tbe  Spaitan  long 
was  presented  wilh  two  fanndred  and  thirty  tdents  of  silver,, 
and  tm«ledwWi  every  nmik  of  giatitodoattd  respect  Inre- 
futting  home,  die  ensidng  winter,  he  was  driven  into  the  ha- 
ven of  Men^ns,  whioh  lies  npon  a  desert  spot  of  Africa, 
wkam  ha  waa  tiltlKiked  wMi  an  acnto  disease,  md  carried  off, 
Mag  apwatds  (rf*  eighty  years  of  age,  forty  of  which  he  had 
beenidk^. 

The  ohanMfler  of  AgesBaas  was  compounded  of  a  variety  q£ 
very  opposite  qnaHtieB.  Against  his  pretensions  to  the  regal 
piywer  there  were  very  stiong  prqndices,  both  with  regard  to  his 
person,  and  Ms  interest  in  the  state:  the  finrt  he  conqn^tedby 
Us  good  hnmomr;  the  second  by  tfie  assistance  of  his  friend 
ZiyaaBdar.  HewassofaBy  convinced  of  the  meanness  of  his 
nppearsmoo,  that  he  never  would  aOow  any  statoe  of  him  to 
be  emoted  daring  Ids  Bfe-tinie;  and  he  entreated  the  Spartans 
iM  they  would  erect  none  i^r  his  death.  He  always  piud 
liM»  wteosl  deference  and  respect  to  the  senate,  and  to  Ae 
^phori;  ikm  conaequenoe  of  wldch  was,  that  he  was  enaUed 
to  eaity  aQ  Un  designs,  by  fkesh  acquisitions  to  the  prerogative. 
He  was  nsaarkable  for  his  abstinence  and  continence ;  ad- 
hering rigidly  to  the  ancient  Spartan  mode  of  jdainness  and 
ftngaKly^  Se  was  capable  of  endurii^  immense  fied^ue  and 
^nfai*  Bis  uncoBuaon  aflbctibn  for  Us  chBdren  made  a  strong 
fantuio  in  his  character.  A  firiend  havfaig  found  him  riding 
with  them  on  a  hohby*horse,  expressed  some  surprise;  on 
whMi  he  said,  ''  Don't  say  a  word  of  it,  tffl  you  become  a 
fafen  yowFseif."    He  was  in  a  Ugh  degree  homane  and  gene- 
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cons  to  hk  eneaoM;  eady  forgifing  flieir.  oOneet  or  Mtt^ 
and  never  taking  the  smallest  adyantage  of  their  diBtraea:  ^v 
necessities.  But,  on  the  other  hwd,  he  was  by  nmob  too«  p«l^ 
tial  to  his  friends,  in  whom  he  seldom  ecfdld  dise^v^er  wxfjiiog 
worthy  of  blame.  His  words  to  the  {TOHse  of  Caria  are  w^ntiiy 
of  bei^g  remembered  r^— ''  If  Nicias  be  innaoeiit^  aaqoit  hfan 
on  account  of  his  innocence ;  if  guilty,  acquit  Inm  en  my  lia» 
count :  at  any  event,  let  him  be  acquitted/'  It  was  the  nvfr* 
fortune  of  his  country,  that  the  inqwtuosUy'and  amhition  of 
his  youth  degenerated,  when  he  grew  old,  into  obatiMey  and 
pervecseness.  The  effect  of  that  change  was,  that  he  sone^ 
times  rendered  Ids  country  unhappy,  by  engaging  in  entar^ 
prises  to  which  the  senate  had  consented  with  leluotanae. 
He  had  one  peculiar  method  of  deceiving  his  enemies*  When 
about  to  enter  upon  a  march,  be  took  care  to  pubUsh  a  ftrnd 
account  of  his  intended  route,  and  time  of  marching ;  by  which 
he  generally  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  they  had  moved 
on  a  different  day,  and  had  tal^en.  a  diffeisent  road  fi»m  timi 
which  they  wished  to  take.  So  high  was  his  fame  for  mititttry 
prowess,  that  the  Spartans  appointed  him  not  only  )o  h#  Iheir 
general,  but  their  admiral :  a  mark  of  honour  nei^er  confenred 
on  any  other  commander. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  found  themselves  deUvei^d-firwi 
him  (Epaminondas)  who  k^t  up  their  einulation,  greifiindo* 
lent  and  remiss,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  their  ease  mlii 
pleasure,  being  wholly  taken  up  with  shows,  sports,  and  festi- 
vals. They  were  naturally  too  much  addicted  to  theao.  amuse- 
ments ;  and  they  had  formerly  been  encouraged  in  them  by 
Pericles,  who  knew  how  to  lead  them  by  their  HidinatijOBft» 
and  who  took  this  method  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  to  divelt 
them  from  inspecting  top  narrowly  into  his  adnttnisfretioli. 
But  they  now  carried  their  diversions  to  a  much  faigh^  pitch 
of  extravagance ;  they  had  such  a  passion  for  the  stage»  th$t 
it  stifled  in  them  all  other  thoughts,  either,  of  business  ok**^ 
glory :  in  short,  the  decorations  and  other  charges  ^ttondj^g 
the  theatre  were  so  excessive,  that  Plutarch  says,  ''  It  .0oat 
more  to  represent  some  of  the  famous  pieces  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  than  it  had  done  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
barbarians.''  And,  in  order  to  support  this  charge,  they  seiaed 
upon  the  fund  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  war,  widi  a 
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ptpiijMrtrHi,  njwi jwhi  of  4ei4i^  «v«r  to.advbe  tkerapfljiQg  ^ 
i^  to  snj  Qtbiucfvifpow*  They  not  only,  ff^^isoned  tl^»  decre«br 
bftt^went  tt^lur  Ihd i(ifertr  vr9$»  iPftfcing  it  4bi»A  to-fr^pos^  the 
wmb9m^\  thel^iod  ta,  Ae.iMfis  to.i|hii^;tt  M  hem  hkqufe  sp* 
piDpafitBd»  nato  the  wnet  pepeltm^  Oy  divert^^  the  cQurm 
of  »the  aofpliet  in  ao  ^tfaiffiilinBry  a.iiuimer»  and  enteftain^ 
is^  the  idle  dimm  at  the  expeme  of  the  sfoMier  and  the 
mminm  they  aeamedte  hivre  oe  feiiBtt»  of  that/if^Ht  aqd 
vigour  ivhieh  db^  had  esiefFted  in  Ae  Peiiqan  wv^p  wMen  they 
demolished  their  houses  to  fiimish  out  a  navy  i  and  when  the 
women  stoned  a  man  to  death,  who  proposed  to  appease  the 
Great  King  (as  he  was  called)  by  paying  tribute  and  doing 
h<»Biage. 

In  this  genersl  reniissBess*  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
their  allies  would  treat  them  with  tiie  respect  they  demanded. 
Host  of  the  states,  that  had  hitherto  been  ^  a  j  p  «»q 
alliance  with  them»  and  had  found  security  un-  '       ^^' 

der  their  protection,  took  up  anns  against  them.  In  reducing 
these,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus,  gained  great  repu- 
tation, and  are  supposed  to  have  been  consummate  generab ; 
bat  their  successes  are  too  minute  to  rank  them  among  the 
dass  of  eminent  commanders ;  and,  whatever  their  skill  might 
haye  been,  there  was  wanted  a  great  occasion  for  its  display. 
This  war  was  opened  with  the  siege  of  Chio,  iq  which  the 
Athenians  were  rq>ulsed ;  and  Chabrias,  unwUUng  to  abandon 
Us  vessel,  preferred  death  to  flight  The  siege  of  Byzantium 
followed ;  before  which  the  fleets  of  the  contending  powers 
were  dispersed  by  a  storm:  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Athenian  generals  were  recaUed.  Tunotheus  was  fined  a 
great  sum,  but  being  too  poor  to  pay,  he  went  into  yoluntary 
banishment  Iplucrates  was  also  oUiged  to  answer  for  him- 
aelf,  but  got  off  by  his  eloquence ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
affidrs  of  Athens  succeeded  but  ill  under  the  g^dance  of 
Charis,  who  was  left  sole  commander.  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded ;  whereby  every  city  and  people  were  left  to  the  ftdl 
eiyoyment  of  their  liberty,  and  thus  the  war  of  the  allies 
ended,  aftar  having  continued  three  years. 

During  these  transactions,  a  power  was  growing  up  in 
Greece,  hitherto  unobserved,  but  now  too  conspicuous  and 
formidable  to  be  overiooked  in  the  general  picture :  this  was 
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KiBt^tlttMtM^edbiiiaEiA;  a  people  Idttato  obiOtte,  ittib^ 
MttiMr  baibarow;  wdA  itImh  tlMg^  wwiito  ttd  hioidjr,  Iwl 
vmdt  y^  pttmmK&A  to  iuleMtodMUe  in  ^  «An  ef  Oneee. 
BMnour,  iiiir«ral  MtfliinflBMiMes  mim»^^ 
Ikat  obftonjlty,  tti^  to  iimiite  lliett  in  tteammt,  irhMi,  by 
degtee»,  "whM^t^tlididtaghdia^  in  Hie  itaie  of  Gi«tBoe. 
It  wiD  be  neeeffiaiy^  ^t«Rm,  to  iegin  uMi  a  shoit  fteoovnt 
AT  A^  pewer  lAd  «t^,  beftid  ^  Mt«r  ino  a.*PlBil<ir€Mi 
eangjfiattam  part  witicli  tliey  afteiriMurAi  p0iA»iM^  ott  Hm 
tlieatte  of  Ike  woiM* 
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wmom  nm  aiath  to  turn  haaiu  o^.wmiiaw^  kimo.  Ar 


Thb  people  of  MaoedoB  trine  IMittrlo  oowUtend  i»  aiking 
BotMitof  the  Cheoia»€OiifiBdenojr;  dMgr  wetekekod  iqioD 
00  foieigHMra;  ai  matf  in  a  aieafiae^  sei^-bariHBtovi (  irtia 
l«M>(ed»  ittdMd^  <rf  takiag  their  origiii  fieai  the  Gtfeek«» 
bat  who  Uiherto  DcilherpoeMned  tibsi^pditaien,  tior  e^oyed 
tfaair  fieedom;  thej  had  little  or  no  inteaoonrBe  trath  their 
BMther«eoimtij;  ihbj  had  ooataMsted  die  haUls  and  maHneia 
of  the  natiTes  whne  thegr  were  settied,  and  fhm  thenoe  Aey 
wero  Imted  With  •aBikur  dkMipect 

The  fiiit  kii«>  who  is  aientioDed  with  any  degree  of  eettaktj 
to  haive  raigned  in  Mhoedonia,  was  Cwoib,  hy  birth  an 
Aigm^and  said  to  be  the  ailtteenth  in  deidettt  fioaiHeiaalai^ 
It  ftanpen  this  filaadation  thai  FUiip  aftarti^aids  gmflBdad 
UiiiieteHionstebe<tftliaiaae<^Hereiiles»  aadastaaedto 
hioMcdf  divine  henoQia.  Ckuanaaia^Ni&mMifyKBpatedtohaTe 
led  fiMTth  a  body  of  Us  eoontryiMn^  by  the  advise  of  the  otaela^ 
into  those  paM  i^efed  he  setded,  and  made  hunaalf  hag. 
Canmas  havingp  aoooiding  to  the  genoval  aeoonnt»  reigned 
twttiQp-ejght  yean>  the  saeoesswn  was  oontinafSd  aOw  bun  to 
the  times  we  are  now  tieidipg  ot  But  diero  is  Tery  littte 
wsrA  notioe  re^oided  of  these  hiii^  they  bebg  genenNly 
elBffoyed  in  dsihnding  themselTes  agamst  the  inooiaktas  of 
tWr  neii^ribenfs;  and  as  to  their  dokaeitie  dfidn,  they  were 
waaarfcable  only  for  die  fiteqiiient  mardeis  and  nswpations 
whisk  hqnp«ed  in  dm  royal  fiunily^ 

▲alyntas,  firther  of  Philip,  began  to  reign  die  dbfad  year  ef 
dm  nina^Hnxdi  Olympiad.  Horing  dm  veiy  year  aAv  hew 
wsamty  attncked  by  dm  ID]Frians»  and  diqwrnemed  of  a  giMt 
part  of  Us  kingdom,  wUsh  he  dmught  it  soaroely  posaUe  te 
Urn  ever  ta  reee?er  again,  he  addiessed  himself  to  the  Olyn- 
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liiians ;  and  in  order  to  engage  them  tlie  more  finnly  in  lua  »• 
torest,  he  had  given  up  to  them  a  oonaderaUe  tract  of  land 
in  the  neighbouhood  of  their  city.  He  was  lettoied  to  the 
throne  by  the  The88aliifi|a ;  .opoa  iri|igk  be.  was  desirous  of  i». 
snming  the  possession  of  the  lands,  which  nothing  b«t  the  iH 
ntoation  of  his  afhirs  had  obliged  bun  to  resign  to  the  Oljn- 
thians.  This  occasioned  a  war;  bntAinynlas  not  being  Strang 
enough  to  meke  head  smgijr  against  so  poweiftd  e  people^  ihe 
Gieeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  pastmnlar,  sent  bun  snecomi, 
and  enabled  him  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Olynthians*  who 
dnnatened  him  withi«»totd  aid  sodden  nn. 

i  Amywi^amiitAr^ttorJiky^^  He 

left  three  legitimatocbiUmL;  namely,  Afegandpr,  Perdkcas, 
and  Phiip.  Alexander)  the^ioldest  s(m»  reigned  bnt  one ; 
Veidbcoas,  the  seoMd  brother,  was  opposed  by 
the  LacedflBmonian,  who  .began  by  sdfeiBg  some  forteesseas 
bnt^  1^  tfab  assistance  of  IpfaicratoSi  the  Athenian  geneiai,  dm 
nsmper  was  expelled,  and  Penfiecas,  the  htwM  s6rsitsgn» 
confirmed  on  the  throne.  He  did  net,  however,  long  continne 
in  (ranqnillify.  :  Pitotemy,  a  natxund  son  of  Amyntas,  hnd  ddon 
to  the  drown,  and dispnted  his  title;  which,  by  matnatconseiit» 
was  raferted  to  Pek^idas,  the  Theban,  a  man  mush  leverad 
botkAirtis  probity  and  his  yalonr.  BMspiilas  detotodned  in 
fiMTonrof  Pevdicoas  $  and,  haying  judged  it  necessary  torlnkA 
pledget  dn  both  $ides,  in  eider  to  oblige  the  twoeompetkeHl 
to  observe  the  artides  of  ^e*  troetyiacsepiM  by  them,  among 
other  hostages,  he  carried  Philip  with  hhn'  to  Thebes,  iriMM 
he  resided-  several  years,  fie  was  then  ton  years  oC^age. 
Bnrydice,  at  her  leaving  this  nrach*loved  son,  eameBfl(y<iefc> 
sengfat  Peiopidas  to  procure  him  an  edneation  woi^  <^  Hk 
birth,  and  of  the  city  to  which  he  was  going  an  hosilg^ 
Peiopidas  placed  him  with  Epaminondas,  who  had  a  ceiebMitod 
Pythagorean  philosopher  in  his  house  for  the  edncalion  of  hM 
son.  PUlip  improved  greatly  by  *the  instractions  of  hii-p«e« 
oeptor,  and  much  more  by  those  of  Epaminondas,  nnder  vAcift 
he  nndoobtedly  made  some  campaigns,  though  no  mentiOtt  is 
made  of  4hem.  He  coald  not  possibly  Imve  had'  a-  ommo  eae* 
ctoHent  master,  whether  for  war  or  ^  ^condact  of  Hfe(  4br 
Ais  illostrioas  Theban  was,  at  the  same  time  tbiai  ha  wasf  a 
wanribr,  a  very  great  pyiosopher;  Aat  is  to^si^,  a  wise  and 
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^rirtaotM  fluni.  PUiip  was  wiypioiid  of  being  hu  papfl,:  i^^ 
piepoaed  bim  as  a  model  to  UBiself ;  most  luwy,  oonU  he 
ba«re'CO|mdkii&  peffeetly !  Perbaps  he  bonowed  fiom  £pa- 
dondaafaig  activity  in  war,  and  bb  prei^itiiJiide  in  iaxpt&mg 
wtaioh,  however*  fiEmned  but  a  Tery  incrasid^raUe 
part  of  the  merit  of  that  iUustrions  personage.  But,  with 
legaid  to  his  tempeilinee.  Us  justiee*  hk  disbterestedness,  his 
ainceiiity,  his  magnammity,  Us  elememrfr»  wUch  rendered  Urn 
tfdty  great,  these  were  wtnes  wUch  Phi%  had  not  reoeived 
fiom  natore,  and  did  not  aeqaiie  by  imitation. 

TheThebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then  fcmning  and 
edocating  Oe  most  daagerons  enemy  of  Greece.  After  Philip 
had  spent  nme  or  ten  years  in  their  dty,  the  news  of  a  revo- 
laaion  in  Maeedon  made  hkn  resohre  to  leave  Thdbes  olaiv- 
doatinely.  Acoerdini^y  he  stole  away*  made,  the  utmost 
eiqiedilfen,  and  fbnnd  ike  Maoedonians  greatly  distressed  at 
having  hwt  &air  king  Peedicoas,  who  had  been  killed  in  a 
great  battle. by  the  lUyiiaas;  butmnohmore.so,  to  find  they 
had  SB  many  enemies  as  nejghbonrs,  The  Illyrians  were  on 
dba  point  of  retoming  into  the  kingdom  inik  a  nmch  greater 
font;  the  Pasomans  infissted  it  with  pevpetoal  incursions; 
dm  Tkramans  were  determined  to  place  Pansamas  on  the 
ttrane,  who  had  not  abandoned  Us  pretensions;  andtheAthe- 
.were  bringing  Aqpnus,  whom  Maatias,  their  gmiend* 
oideied  to  sapport  wiA  a  strong  fleet,  and  ^  ostisidecaUe 
body  of  tpoops.  Macedonia^  at  that  tune*  ^^ted  a  prinoe  of 
yeaCB  to  govern ;  and  had  only  a  cUld*  Amyntas,  the  son  oi 
PerdiBoas,  and  lawful  heir  of  the  crown.  PUi^  governed  the 
Ungdom  Csr  some  time,  by  the  title  of  Guardian  to  the  Prinoe; 
hit  the  snlqeots,  justly  alwnied,  deposed  the  nephew  in  favour 
of  te  made ;  and  instead  of  the  heir  whom  nature  had 
gimB  them*  set  him  upon  the.  throne  whom  the  present  coi^ 
juncture  of  affiadrs  required  to  fill  it;  persuaded  that  the  laws 
of  necessity  are  superior  to  all  others*  Accordingly,  PUfip, 
at  twentjb.feur  years  of  age, .  ascended  the  throbe*  tlie  first 
yeas  of  the  10Mi  Qlynqaad. 

,  Never  did  the  present  condition  of  the  Maoedoaiansdfeqniie 
aman  of  mora  pmdence  and  activity.  They  were  surrounded 
wUb  as  many  enemies  as  timy  had  neighbomls.  The  Illyrians, 
flushed  with  their  faite  victory,  wese  preparing  to  march  against 
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vMh  a  gnat  anay.  Hie  Paaaiaiia  were  anUagr^aHjf 
Ittconkm  upon  Aaai;  and,  at  the  mbm  tiaie»  ^  title  to  the 
eiowD  mm  oeateeted  fay  Ptasamas  aad  ArgsBos ;  Ibe  femwa 
whereof  wae  fiipportod  by  the  Thneiant»  and  the  latter  hy  the 
AAeviaBe;  who»  for  Ihat  parpoee,  had  feot  out  a  good  ftnt^ 
aad  Ihree  thmeand  laiid*meii. 

Under  Aeie  eimiBieta&ees,  widi  so  imay  mieimim  am  im 
hands  at  onee,  and  tfiat  before  he  waa  ■eCded  on  fte  tfniuMp 
fabflntcanwai  to  make  tore  of  Ub  own  people,  to  girin  their 
affections,  and  to  labB  their  epHite;  fiir  ikej  were  rarj 
mooh  diiheaitened,  having  lost  abore  fear  thcMand  nMoi  in 
the  late  action  witt  the  I^Fiians.  He  soeoeeded  in  Aese 
points  by  the  aitfUness  of  Us  address,  andttefeteeof  fajsele* 
^(aence,  ofwUohhe  wasagreat  araster*  Bb  next  stop  was 
to  train  and  esaieise  tiieni,  and  refini  tlieir  discipGnei  and 
H  was  at  tins  thne  Aat  he  institnted  the  i 
phalanx,  wUeh  did  so  mneh  eieeatkm.  It  i 
ment  apon  tiie  ancient  manner  of 
who  generally  Afew  op  their  Ibot  se  close^  as  to  stand  Oa 
shodc  of  the  ensnqr  withovt  being  breken;  The  fiMnplotD 
phrianx  was  thooght  to  contain  tinjifm  sixtomi  #wqfimd  mani 
tiaiaghitwas  also  taken  in  geneasl  ibr  any  oarapaay  at  pai!^ 
of  soldiers,  and  fteqnentfy  iSnr  Aa  wMe  body  of  Ibat  Bwt 
Ufa  of  PUHp's  hmntion  b  described  by  Pdyhias  to  be  m 
oUong  igvre,  c&tmii6mg  of  eight  tlKnisaad  pjkffmen,  siatasB 
deep^  and  lire  hanAndin  Aont;  the  men  standing  aa dose 
tageAer,  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  were 
fcet  beyond  the  Ime  of  the  ftont  The  rest, 
fiam  HfeB  front  made  tfieir  pices  nseless,  tested  tlwm  iqion  i 
shoridevs  of  those  who  stood  belbfa  them,  and  so, 
tham  tegetfcor  in  tte,  paoased  ibrwsad  ta  sappdrt  i 
the  fenner  ranks,  whesaby  the  aamalt  was 
violent  and  inmMble. 

When  IVip  had  madasame  proper  ngdhliatt  of  Ire  ( 
at  hoBW,  be  began  to  look  abread,  m  oideatodiaBfft  Aai 
which  threatened  him  from  all  qnaKsts* 

he  amda  vf  nmtten  tor  the  present,  with  smA  of ; 
lay  neatest  to  him;  and  tlmn  tmnad  Ik 

ithaAOenhnm,  wha  ware  nmrshed  ap  to  i 
Be  gaae  Urn 
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illd  «1»  dMib  of  AzgMt»  vl»fPM  IdiM  is  tke  ae^ 
Mdl  to  tliBi«s|NilB:  hi  he  pemittadl  ike  Athanans,  when 
thMjr  WOTB  k  hU  powor,  to  fetem  homo.  TUo  wtnico  of 
hii  mutifumAm  gibed  ao  fiv  upon  tkem,  that  thoy  soon  after 
eeMhiMopeaooirithUm;  wUoh  yot  be  obaerved  so  loAgar 
AoD  it  Mnred  Ids  dedgn  of  eeeuriog  tto  otter  part  of  Ua 

Aeeoidlpgly  lio  nMMPehed  aorthwaid,  wiMehodaolaredwar 
agaioBt  ike  INaoiiiaae,  and  sabdaed  tiieai;  Umi  fisU  upoa  tko 
IBjffiau,  aiid»  haviag  UHed  abow  aoveii  thouaiid  oi  Hmm  iot 
a  pitdied  batde.  obliged  ttem  to  leeteie  aB  thefr  OM 
Maeedonia.  He  had  abo  obatraeted  tfie  pasiage  of  iho 
ThraeiMs;  b«t  jet  did  aol  lldnk tt soffleieatf y  eeeored  nith- 
oat  nakkig  hfaaeelf  auater  of  Anphipolis,  wUeh  wai  veij 
ooauaedioasijr  ntaaied  eo  tfie  liTor  StryaMMi,  and  was  the  key 
ofthatfldeofUidoarfBieBe.  HekBOWtheiiii|MitaBoe  of  il^ 
llMrafhiehepoMeseedlniealf  of  it  in  the  begiuiiiig  of  Ma 
leigD.  His  waa  ihe  greand  of  Us  qoanel  with  the  A<h^ 
iiian»>  nho  chnmed  it  aa  one  of  tibair  ooloiiiee,  and  aiade  aadl 
a  point  of  ft,  that  Aehr  oettiiig  ap  Aigmm  agaisBt  him,  waa 
aot  80  BMMb  ht'Vb  own  iake»  or  for  Ihe  oradit  of  ivpoaing  a 
khig  apoB  the  llaoedoaiaae,  as  it  waa  with  a  view  to  get  the 
cityveahHi^  to  ttem  by  Us  aMana,  in  ease  lie  siioold  liaro 
saeeeedediBldsmtenlioni.  «diip  was  sensible  of  their  diift» 
an!  finding  it  neeessasy*  at  Ihal  tfane»  to  keep  np  soaie  sent  of 
agreement  with  fhem»  wonld  aeidier  keep  the  plaee  himself, 
nor  let  &em  have  H;  hot  took  a  middle  eoim^  and  deelaral 
it  a  firee  eity;  Aereby  leaving  the  inhabitaniB  to  thrawoff 
their  dependaneo  on  dieir  old  masters^  and  amking  it  appear 
to  be  their  own  act^  But  tte  eity  oonthraed  no  longer  in  tUtf 
state  Oan  nnt&  he  found  Ums^  at  liberty  to  make  a  mote 
ttorei^eoniinestof  it;  nUeh,  attUsthne,  he  easily  eflboted, 
Avoogh  the  remissness  of  the  Athenians,  who  reftned  io  send 
ai^  vsKnf  to  it;  aHegnig,  in  thrir  eKonse,  that  it  wodd  be  « 
i  of  the  peaoe,  wUsh  Aey  had  eendnded  wi&  PUBp  the 
before.  Bat  the  troth  is,  he  tricked  them  out  of  it  by  a 
promise  ef  deKveringit  ap  to  them»  Bat,  mstead  of  keepbg 
lirwoid,  he  mndelaitlier  eneioaehments,  byseimBgon  Pfdaa 
end  PMdea;  Ihe  hitter  of  wkMi»  being  garrismed  by  the 
he  Aew  them  oat  and  sent  them  heme ;  bat  dla- 
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missed  them  wiik  mok  maaks  of  civHiity,  e^  shMred  that  he 
avoided  oomiiig  to  an  open  .rnptiife  with  that  8late»  fit  least 
until  his  designs  were  mooe  ripe  for  it;  though,  at  the  taiaifv 
time,  he  did  what  he  could  to  weaken  them^  and  diiw  them 
out  of  his  neigfabouifaood.  Pydna,  with  the  territory  beloag- 
ing  to  it,  he  gave  up  to  the  Olyntfaians,  who  were  hb  fiithar's 
inveterate  enemies.  His  hands  were  too  full  at  this  tima^le. 
revive  the  quarrel  against  so  rich  and  powezfol  aoitjf ;  which, 
tox  thiee  yearn  together,  had  with^od  the  uriied  foroes  of 
Sparta  and  Macedonia :  he  tiierefore  chose  to  huy  their  fiiiOBd- 
ship  for  the  present,  and  to  amuse  them  by  the  deUvecy  of 
tUs  town,  as  he  had  done  the  Athenians  by  the  peace,  vaM 
he  could  attack  them  with  moce  advantage.  In  diis  step,  also» 
he  over-reached  the  Athenians ;  who  were,  at  the  same  time* 
courting  the  alliance  of  the  Olynthians,  in  aider  to  raaiwtaHi. 
their  footing  in  those  parts.  Which  side  soev€Sr  tlie  Olynlhiaitt  . 
indined  to,  they  were  strong  enough  to  t^un  the  balance ;  and, 
therefore,  the  gaining  them  became  a  matter  of  great*  contain, 
tion  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 

Frpm  thence  he  proceeded  to  seise,  the  city  of  Creipdes» 
which  had  been  built  two  years  before,  and  then  called  i|c 
Fhilq>pi,  from  his  own  name.  It  was  bene  that  he  discovered 
a  gold  mine,  which  every  year  produced  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling*.  This,  which  was  vpn  imaieniie 
sum  for  that  age,  was  much  more  serviceable  than  fle0ts  ^< 
armies,  in  fighting  his  battles;  and  he  seldom  tailed  usii^  it, 
in  every  negociation.  The  Roman  poets  -have  sung  its  eflbf^ 
in  the  most  beautiful  strains..  It  is  said,  thati  ponaulting  .the^ 
oracle  at  Delphos,  canceling,  the  success  of  aip^  int^ndied.d;^ 
pedition,  he  was  answered  by  the  prieiNspss,  *'  Th^  with  silyer 
spears  he  should  conquer  all  things."  .  He  tpok  the,  advices  ^of 
the  oracle,  and  his  success  was  answerable  to  its  ]vjsd<w:  ios- 
deed,  he  was  less  proud  of  the  success  of  a. battle,  thsya  €|f  a- 
negociation;  well  knowing,  that  his  soldiers  and  genands 
shared  in  the  one,  but  that  the  honour  of  thej[att^  was  wMlx 
Us  own* 

But  a  larger  field  was  now  opening  to  his  affibitifin*  Tlia 
jaiutual  divisions  of  the  states  of  Greece  were,,  at  no  tipne, 
wholly  cementad,  and  they  bprol^e  out  uqw  upon  a  very  particular 
ocoasion.    The  first  cause  of  the  rupture  (wluch  was  afterwanila 
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'tfe  flMwd  War)  woae  from  the  Fhooums  hacmg 
plcBghed  up  a  piace  of  grauid  belongin;  to  the  temple  of 
AfoUo  alDelplios.  Agaiast  this  dl  tbe  neigUbomiiig  gtatea 
ewrlmmnij  aaaMnflege;  they  were  eked  hefoie  the  coanoii 
oi  Ae  AiaflbitotjimB,  who  particdaily  took  cogmssance  of  saoied 
i;  dmy  wna  east,  and  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon 
This  the  Fhocians  were  nnaUe  to  pay :  they  reAued 
to  anhait  to  tihe  decree :  they  dUeged,  that  the  care  and  patro- 
■090  af  the  tBaqde  anciently  belonged  to  them;  and»  to  yin-' 
dioale  this,  Aey  quoted  a  precedent  from  Homer.   . 

PbSomekiSy  one  of  their  duef  citiaens,  was  principally  in- 
alranietttid  in  encouraging  them  to  anns:  he  raised  their 
aidoar»  and  was  appointed  their  general.  He  first  applied 
himaeif  to  the  Spartans,  who  likewise  had  been  fined  by  the 
Afl^ihioiyoBS,  at  the  instance  of  the  Thebans»  after  the  battle 
of  Lanotm,  for  haying  seized  the  Cadmea:  for  this  reason, 
thwgr  were  Tery  well  diq>08ed  to  join  with  him,  but  did  not  yet 
ikiak  it  proper  to  dedare  themselyes.  Howerer,  they  en- 
eoavaged  his  design,  and  supplied  him  under-hand  with  money; 
by  wliieh  means  he  raised  troops,  and,  without  much  diflBculty, 
got  possession  of  the  temple.  The  chief  resistance  he  met 
with  in  ihe  neighbourhood  was  from  the  Locrians ;  but,  having 
wonted  them,  he  erased  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  which 
was  iBseribed  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple.  However,  to 
strangAen  his  authority,  and  give  a  colour  to  his  proceedings, 
he  thought  it  oonvenient  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  to  procure 
ananswer  in  his  ftvour.  But  when  he  applied  to  the  priestess 
for  Aat  pmpose,  die  refused  to  oflkiate ;  until,  being  intimi- 
dated by  his  threats,  she  told  him  the  god  left  him  at  liberty 
to  act  as  he  pleased ;  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  good  answer, 
and  as  suck  took  care  to  divulge  it 

The  Amphictyons  meeting  a  second  time,  a  resolution  was 
formed  to  declare  war  against  the  Fhocians*  Most  of  the 
Grecian  nations  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and  sided  with  the 
one  or  the  other  party.  The  Boeotians,  the  Locrians,  Thes- 
salians,  and  several  other  ne^ifabouring  people,  declared  in 
favour  of  the  god ;  whilst  Sparta,  Athens,  and  some  other 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  joined  with  the  I%ocians.  Philomelus 
had  not  yet  touched  tiie  treasures  of  the  temple ;  but  being 
afterwards  not  so  scrupulous,  he  believed  that  the  riches  of 
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thBgodoodd  not  be  bettor  mKfkoy^ikanm4kb^dtfm4f^ 
ftaoe;  for  be  gaTO  flns  spteioM  aaipe  to  tfaia  ttcrilegiotis  at- 
tempt: Md,  being  enebled  by  tfib  fiaeib  wofflj  to  doiiUe  ih6 
pq^  of  his  aoUien,  be  nised  a  rerj  eoBfUUrable  bedf  of 


Se^enl  bctflee  were  fongjii^  mi  Hie  luoeess  for  i 
aeemed  doubtfid  on  both  sides.  ETery  one  knows  bow  i 
foKgidiis.wan  are  to  be  dreaded,  and  tbe  pood^gioiis  lengths 
wUeh  a  false  aeal,  when  TeOed  wHb  so  Tenerable  a  oame,  is 
apt  to  go.  The  Thebsns,  having  im  a  teneomiter  taken  ae- 
Tesal  prisoners,  condemned  tkem  all  to  die,  as  saeril^pwos 
wretches,  who  were  excemnnmicated:  Ae  Phocians  did  ikm 
same,  by  way  of  .leprisaL  These  bad  at  irst  gained  se» 
Tend  advantages,  but  having  been  defisatedin  a  great  battle, 
Philomehis,  Ibeir  leader,  being  closely  attacked  on  an  emi< 
nenoe,  from  wfaich  diere  was  no  retreating,  defended  himself 
fbr  a  long  time  with  invincible  bnvery ;  which,  however,  net 
availing,  be  direw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock,  m  onler  to 
avoid  the  torments  he  must  nndonbtedly  have  vadeigone,  had 
he  ftllen  aHve  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies*  Oenomandna 
was  his  soooessor,  and  took  upon  bun  the  command  of  the 
fiMces.  .     . 

Philip  dioaght  it  most  consistent  with  his  interest  .to  remain 
neater  in  this  general  movement  of  the  Gieeks.  It  was  com* 
sistent  with  the  pdiey  of  this  amUtioqs  prince,  who  bad  liMla 
regard  either  for  religion  or  the  interesti  of  Apollo, .  and  whe 
was  always.intent  open  his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  wmr,  hf- 
wUch  he  coold  not  r^ap  the  least  benefit;  and  to  tidke  adirsnr 
tage  of  a  jonctnre,  in  which  aB  Greece,  employed  aial  cEvided 
by  agreat  war,  gave  him  an  opportnnity  to  eodead  his  fien- 
tinem,  and  push  his  conquests  withovt  any  appieknsion  of 
opposition.  He  was  also  well  pleased  to  see  bodi  parties 
weaken  and  consome  each  other,  as  be  should  therein  be 
enabled  to  fidl  np^m  Ih^a  afterwards  to  ^greater  advant^pe. 

Jnst  <m  die  concbisian  of  tins  war  was  bom  Alexander  tta 
Cheat  Hb  father  Philip  lost  no  time  in  aoqnainting  Aristotb 
nf  what  bad  h^ipened.  He  wrote  to  that  listingmshedpUkft- 
so^er,  in  terms  the  most  polite  and  flattering;  hegpng  of 
him  to  come  and  undertake  his  edncation,  and  to  bestow  on 
bim  those  useful  lessons  of  magnanimity  and  virtne,  wfaich 
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ev&rj  jgreM  man  ouglit  lb  possegs,  and  vhich  las  numeiofts 
kt6eaiion»  rendered  iaipoflBflble  to  be  attempted  by  him.  He 
added,  **  I  tetoM  ihanks  io  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  haviiig 
given  nie  a  son,  as  for  having  given  Um  to  me  in  llie  age  in 
wkicd  Aristode  lives.*' 

Bbing  desirons  lof  sid>jeet»g  Thrace,  and  of  secnring  Um 
conqnests  he  had  already  made  there,  he  determined  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  Methone,  a  small  dty,  incapable  of  supporting 
itself  by  its  own  strength,  bnt  which  gave  him  disqniet,  and 
obstructed  his  designs,  whenever  it  was  in  tihe  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Accordingly  he  besieged  that  city,  made  Inmself 
master  of  it,  and  rased  it  H^  lost  one  of  his  eyes  before 
Hethone,  by  a  very  angular  accident.  Aster,  of  Amphipolis, 
had  oflbred  his  services  to  Phflip,  teffing  him  that  he  was  so 
excenent  a  marksman,  that  he  <^uld  bring  down  birds  in  dieir 
most  rapid  ftght.  The  monarch  made  this  answer—'*  Well, 
I  win  take  you  into  my  service  when  I  make  war  upon  (Star- 
lings f  which  answer  stung  the  archer  to  the  quick.  A  repartee 
proves  often  of  fatal  consequence  to  him  who  makes  it.  Aster, 
having  thrown  himself  into  the  city,  let  fly  an  arrow,  on  wUch 
was  written,  "  To  Philip's  right  eye."  This  carried  a  most 
cniel  proof  that  he  was  a  good  maiksman ;  for  he  hit  him  In 
the  Agbt  eye :  and  Ph3ip  sent  him  back  ^e  same  arrow  with 
this  iascription— -**  If  Philip  takes  the  city,  he  wiH  hang  up 
Aster;"  and  accordingly  he  was  as  good  ain  his  word.  A 
skditil  surgeoli  drew  ikh  arrow  Out  of  Philip's  eye  with  so 
ritndt  art  and  dexterity,  ^at  not  the  least  scar  remained; 
and  (hough  he  could  not  save  his  eye,  he  yet  took  away  the 
dlemish. 

After  taking  the  city,  PhJIip,  ever  studious  either  to  weaken 
ins  enemies  by  new  conquests,  or  ^ain  more  friends  by  doing 
ftem  some  important  service,  marched  into  Thessaly,  which 
had  implored  his  asi^istance  against  its  tyrants.  The  liberty  of 
that  country  HeerHed  now  secure,  since  Alexander  of  Pherae 
was  no  more.  Nevertheless,  his  brothers,  who,  in  concert 
with  his  wife  Thebe,  had  murdered  him,  grown  weary  of  hav- 
ing some  time  acted  the  part  of  deliverers,  revived  his  tyranny, 
and  oppressed  the  ThessaHans  with  a  new  yoke.  Lycophron, 
the  eldest  of  fte  three  brothers  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
had  strengthened  himself  by  the  protection  of  the  Phocians. 
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OenfMnaielnis,  tlieir  leader,  bvoi^jj^  him  a  n— wrong  hoi^  <if 
forces,  and  at  first  gained  a  considefablie  adrantafe  over 
PhiUp ;  but,  engaging  him  a  second  tioie,  he  was  entir^  de- 
feated, and  his  amy  routed.  The  fljing  troops  were  piamied 
to  the  sea-shore :  upwards  of  six  thonsand  men  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  amongst  whom  was  Oenomarchns,  whoae  body 
was  hung  upon  a  gaUows;  and  three.- Aonsand,  who  wi^ee 
taken  prisoners,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Pfailq»'s  order, 
as  so  many  sacrile^oos  wretches,  the  professed  ei>emiea  of 
religion. 

PhSip,  after  having  fireed  the  ThessaUans,  reaoked  to.caigr 
his  aims  into  Fhods.  This  was  his  first  attempt  to  get  footing 
in  Greece,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  general  affairs  of  tl|e 
Greeks,  from  which  the  kings  of  Maoedon  had  always  been 
excluded,  as  foreigners.  In  this  view,  upon  pretence  of  goisg 
over  into  Phocis,  in  order  to  punish  the  sacrilegioiis  Phodans. 
he  marched  towards  Thennopyke,  to  possess  himself  of  a  pass, 
which  gave  him  a  bee  passage  into  Greece,  and  especially 
into  Attica. 

An  admission  of  foreigners  into  Greeoe  was  a  measnre  that 
was  always  formidable  to  those  who  called  thmnselves  Gre- 
cians; and  the  Macedonians,  as  has  ah^eady  been  observed, 
did  not  come  under  that  denomination.  Amhitioos  of  ex- 
celling, both  in  domestic  and  literary  refinement,  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  desire  to  see  indivi^als  constantly  resi£ng 
among  them ;  and  the  dissentions  and  disasters  that  had  be- 
fallen the  state  made  them  very  jealous  at  the  af^roach  of 
embodied  strangers.  Upon  hearing,  thacefore,  of  a  march, 
which  might  prove  of  the  utmost  consequence,  they  hastened 
to  Thermopylsd,  and  possessed  themselves  of  this  important 
pass,  which  Philip  did  not  care  attempting  to  force.  The 
Athenians  were  roused  from  their  lethargy  of  pleasure  to  make 
use  of  this  precaution  by  the  persuasions  at  Demosthenes, 
the  celebrated  orator,  who,  from  the  beginning,  saw  the  am- 
bition of  Philip,  and  the  power  of  which  he  was  possessed  to 
carry  him  through  his  designs. 

This  illustrious  orator  and  statesman,  whom  we  shall  here- 
after find  acting  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  coarse  of  this 
history,  was  bom  in  the  last  year  of  the  ninety«ninth  Olyminad, 
according  to  Dionysius,  who,  in  his  epistle  to  lamacuB,  hafli 
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aocnrately  dbdnginsiied  the  different  periods  of  Us  Hfe,  and 
tlie  times  in  which  his  several  cHralions  were  delivered.    He 
was  die  son,  not  of  a  mean  and  obscure  mechamc,  as  the 
Roman   satkist  hath  represented  him,   bat  of  an  eminent 
Afhenian  citiBen»  who  raiaed  a  considerable  fortone  by  the 
mannfactore  of  asms.    At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  lost  his 
&ther ;  and,  to  add  to  this  misfortime,  the  guardians  to  whom 
lie  was  entrusted  wasted  and  embezzled  a  considerable  part 
of  his  inheritance.    Thus  oppressed  by  fraud  and  discouri^^ 
by  a  weak  and  effeminate  habit  of  body,  he  yet  discovered  an 
early  ambition  to  distinguish  Umself  as  a  popular  speaker* 
The  applause  bestowed  on  a  public  orator,  who  had  defended 
Us  country's  right  to  tiie  city  of  Oropus,   in  an  elaborate 
harangue,  inflamed  his  youthful  mind  with  an  eager  desire  of 
meriting  the  like  honour.    Isocrates  and  Issbus  were  then  the 
two  most  eminent  professors  of  eloquence  at  Athens.    The 
soft  and  florid  manner  of  the  former  did  by  no  means  suit  the 
genius  of  Demosthenes.    Issbus  was  more  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic^ and  his  style  better  suited  to  public  business.     To  him, 
ther^re,  he  applied,  and  under  Us  direction  pursued  those 
studies,  which  m^t  accomplish  him  for  the  character  to  which 
he  aspired.     His  first  essay  was  made  against  his  guardian, 
by  whom  he  had  been  so  injuriously  treated :  but  the  good- 
ness of  hb  eauae  was  here  of  more  service  than  the  abilities 
of  the  youi^  orator;  for  his  early  attempts  were  unpromising, 
and  soon  convinced  him  of  the  necesrily  of  a  graceful  and 
manly  pronundtttion.    His  close  and  severe  application,  and 
tile  extraordinary  diligenee  with  which  he  laboured  to  conquer 
his  defects  and  natural  infirmities,  are  too  well  known,  and 
have  been  too  ficequentiy  the  subjects  of  historians  and  critics, 
ancient  and  modem,  to  need  a  minute  recital.    His  character 
as  a  statesman  will  be  best  coQected  from  the  history  of  his 
conduct  in  the  present  transactions.    As  an  orator,  the  reader, 
periiaps,  is  not  to  be  infomed  of  his  qualifications.    Indeed, 
the  stu^  of  oratiMry  was  at  that  time  the  readiest,  and  almost 
tiie  only  means  of  rismg  in  Ihe  state.     His  first  essay  at  the 
bar  was  two  years  after  this  imadent,  when  he  called  his  guar* 
dians  to  ateount  for  amhezzfag  his  patrimony,  and  recovered 
some  part  of  it.    Thu  encouraged  him,  some  time  after,  to 
harangue  before  the  people  in  their  public  assembly ;  but  he 
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aiquitted  hkOBeV  so  iij^  <hftt  tkey  himno^  kirn:  howeverr  he 
y^fttured  a  geoond  time,  bitt  with  no  better  8II0CM9  dNUi  l^ 
M  tlMit  he  went  away  anhamedj  CNUifouiided,  and  quite  in  de- 
qiair.  It  was  apon  this  oceasMm  that  Satynis  the  plaj^ 
aocosled  Ubn^  and,  ill  a  fiiendly  wty»  eMcouraged  him  to  pvo- 
ceed.  With  this  view  he  asked  him  to  i^eat  to  him  smie 
verses  of  Sophocles^  or  Eiuqmies,  wUeh  he  aeeosdiagly  did : 
the  other  repeated  them  after  Urn,  but  with  sndi  a  diflbiei^ 
spirit  and  cadence^  as  made  lum  sensible  that  he  knew  very 
little  of  doeationv  Bnt^  by  Us  instmtttions^  and  his  own  per- 
severance, he  at  length  made  himsd£  master  of  it;  and,  by 
the  methods  before  mentioned^  cocre^led  the  imperfectiona 
which  were  bom  with  him,  as  weH  as  the  ill  habits  which  he 
had  contracted.  It  is  not  very  clear  whether  Ais  passaf^  be 
rightly  ascribed  to  Satynis,  who  seems  to  be  oonfesoaded  wift 
Neoptolemns  and  Andromcns,  who  were  hkewise  ftmons 
comedians ;  and  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  iastvactod 
by  aU  the  three.  With  these  advantages  and  ialirovementa 
he  appeared  again  in  public,  and  saoceeded  so  weU^  iJkai  people 
flocked  firom  aU  parts  of  Greece  to  hear  him»  From  thenoe 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  standard  of  true  elo(|aence  ;  ins^ 
mnch,  that  none  of  his  countrymen  have  been  put  in  compa- 
rison with  Um ;  nor  even  among  the  Romans  sniy  hat  Ciceio. 
And  though  it  has  been  made  a  question  by  the  aneient 
writers,  to  wfaioh  of  the  two  they  dundd  give  die  prefereilce^ 
they  have  not  ventured  to  decide  it»  but  have  comlettted  them* 
selres  with  describmg  their  difibrent  beauties,  and  showing 
that  they  were  both  perfect  in  tieir  kind.  His  elo^penee  wan 
grave  and  austere,  like  his  tempbr ;  mascidine  and  subKme^ 
bold,  forcible,  aod  impetuoos;  abonndiBg  with  metaphors^ 
apostrophes,  and  interrogations ;  whieh^  with  his  solemn  wagr 
of  invoking  and  appealing  to  the  gods^  the  planets»  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  manes  of  thoae  who  feU  at  SWamis  mid  MaK»- 
thott,  had  such  a  wonderful  effect  iqpon  his  hearers,  that  they 
tlMmj^t  him  inspired.  If  he  had  not  so  much  spfiaess  aaA 
inahiuataon  as  is  often  requisite  m  an  orator^  it  was  not  thil 
he  wanted  art  end  deiisaey,  when  the  case  requiBedit;  h» 
knew  how  to  sounds  the  iDcUBatii9nB  of  the  people,  and  to  lead 
diera  to  the  poial  he  aimed  at ;  and  sometimes^  by  seeming  ta 
pvopose . that  irinch  was  directly  the  contnsey.    Bvfthischidf 
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«4Bh»tMkt|o  wv  v^Hmnkntm,  botk  in  aetkm  and  esproMmi; 
mkA,  indeed,  thkt  was  the  qnalififiation  of  aB  others  moat 
wimted  at  Ifaia  tmie :  for  the  people  were  grown  so  insolent 
and  fanpeiions,  so  fiietmia  and  divided,  so  jealous  of  the  power 
of  the  democvacy,  and  withal  so  sank  into  a  state  of  pleasnte 
end  indi4eflee/  that  no  aits  of  persuasioti  wonld  have  been  so 
effeotdal  as  that  qpifit  and  resolation,  that  force  and  energy 
of  Demostiienes,  to  hnmble  theni»  to  unite  them^and  to  rouse 
tiiem  info  a  sense  of  flieir  conmion  danger. 

But  Demosthenes  hiuMelf  could  not  hare  made  such  im- 
pressions on  them*  if  his  talent  of  speaking  had  not  been  sup- 
ported by  tkeir  opinion  of  his  integrity.  It  was  that  which 
added  wdgfat  and  emphasis  to  every  thing  he  said,  and  ani- 
mated the  whole.  It  was  that  which  chiefly  engaged  their 
attention,  and  determined  their  councils;  when  they  were 
eonvinoed,  that  he  spoke  from  his  heart,  and  had  no  interest 
to  manage  but  that  of  the  community;  and  this  he  gave  the 
strongest  proofs  of  in  hb  zeal  agaiost  Philip,  who  said,  he 
was  of  more  weight  against  him  than  aD  the  ieets  and  armies 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  that  he  had  no  enemy  but  Demos- 
thenes. He  was  not  Wanting '  in  his  endeavours  to  comq^t 
Um,  as  he  had  done  most  of  the  leading  men  in  Greece ;  bat 
tids  great  orator  withstood  all  Us  oflbrs,  and,  as  it  was  ob- 
served, dl  the  gold  in  Macedon  could  not  bribe  Um. 

When  PUlip  found  himself  shut  out  of  Greece  by  the  Alli»- 
nfams,  he  turned  his  arms  against  those  remote  places  wUdh 
depended  on  them,  either  as  colonies  or  as  conquests;  and 
particularly  against  the  Olynthians,  whom  he  had  long  looked 
upon  with  an  evil  eye,  bat  whom  he  had  courted  and  cajoled 
whilst  he  was  o^nme'  employed.  But  he  came  now  re- 
scSved  entirely  to  reduce  them ;  and,  advancing  towards  the 
cHy,  Mdy  sent  them  a  short  message,  to  let  thmn  know,  that 
one  of  these  two  points  was  become  nece8saiy«-^either  that 
Ifcey  must  quit  Olynthos,  or  he  Macedonia.  Whereupon 
they  iCBt  immediately  to  Athens  for  relief .  The  subject  was 
debated  there  with  great  solenmity,  and  Demosthenes  was 
veiy  earnest  in  sendbg  them  sacoours:  he  was  opposed  hj 
demades  and  Hyperides.  The  opinion,  however,  of  Demoa- 
ttenei  prevailed;  the  people  of  Athens  resolved  to  unke 
against  Phffip,  but  the  great  diflSeuHy  lay  m  furnishing  the 
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gqgplies;  diefe prindpal  fiiiid»  wUdi had f oraieily  servoA  A* 
purposes  of  war,  had  long  been  oonyerted  to  the  nae  of  Ihe 
atage.  The  money  arising  from  thb  iimd  was  eonqmted  «t  a 
dionsand  talents  a  jear ;  and  a  eeitain  proportion  i^  it  was 
allotted  to  the  dtizens  to  defray  the  charge  of  their  admittance 
into  the  theatre*  This  distribution  having  been  co«tinned 
to  them  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  they  dabaed  it  now  as 
their  right,  pspecially  since  Ihey  had  latdy  obtained  a  law» 
which  made  it  capital  to  propose  the  restoring  the  fhnd  to  the 
nses  for  which  it  was  originally  granted.  Hence  it  was»  that» 
upon  any  pressmg  emeigency,  extraordinaiy  taxes  were  to 
be  raised ;  and  they  were  laid  so  mieqnally,  and  collected  with 
so  much  difficulty,  that  they  seldom  answered  the  service  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

Demosthenes  treated  this  snbject  wiA  the  ntmost  art  and 
oircnmspection.  After  showing  that  the  Athenians  were  in* 
dispensably  obliged  to  raise  an  army,  in  order  to  sUitp  the  ea* 
terprises  of  their  aspiring  enemy,  he  asserted,  dMt  the  thea- 
trical fimd  was  the  only  probable  mean  of  supply*  These  re- 
monstrances had  some  we^t,  but  were  not  attended  with 
deserved  success.  The  Athenians  sent  a  reinforcemeat  to 
Olynthus ;  but  Philip,  who  had  corrupted  the  principal  men 
in  the  town,  entered,  plundered  it,  and  sold  the  inbabitaats 
among  the  rest  of  the  spoil.  His  two  bastard  brotfaera,  who 
were  among  the  ci^tured,  he  put  to  death,  as  he  had  fotmeriy 
done  the  other.  Justin  says,  that  the  protection  which  the 
Olynthians  had  given  his  brothers  was  the  plea  which  he  used 
for  attacking  them.  Here  he  found  mudi  treasure,  wlash 
served  to  assist  him  in  his  farther  cmcroachmeats* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Thebans,  being  unable  fdoae  to  teiw 
niinate  the  war,  which  they  had  so  long  carried  on  against  <ka 
Phociaas,  addressed  Philip.  Hitherto,  as  we  before  miem- 
tioned,  he  had  observed  a  kind  of  neutrality,  with  respect  to 
4he  Sacied  War,  and  he  seemed  to  wait  for  an  oppoftimity  of 
declaring  himself;  that  is,  ,till  both  parties  should  have  weak» 
ened  themselves  by  a  long  war,*  which  equally  exhausted  both* 
The  Thebans  had  now  rery  much  abated  of  that  hanghtiaeni^ 
and  those  amiutious  views,  >with  which  die  victoriiea  of  J^Myni^ 
nondas  had  inspired  them.  The  instant,  therefore,  the;  tfh 
quested  the  alliance  ot  Philip,  be  resolved  to  espouse  the 
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bfelerest  of  that  repnblio  in  oppositioii  to  the  Phooiaiia.  He 
kid  not  loAt  sight  of  the  projeet  he  had  fonned  of  obtuning  an 
entrance  kito  Greece,  in  6rder  to  make  himself  master  of  it 

To  gire  success  to  Us  design,  it  wks  proper  for  him  to  de* 
Age  in  fiiETonr  of  one  of  the  two  parties,  which  at  Aat  time 
divided  all  Greece;  that  is,  either  for  the  Tliebans,  or  the 
AtiMiiaas  and*  Spartans.  He  was  not  so  void  of  sense  as  to 
imagine,  that  the  latter  party  would  assist  his  design  of  carry- 
iog  his  arms  mto  Ghreece.  He  therefore  had  no  more  to  do 
but  to  join  the  Thebans,  who  offered  themsehes  yolnntarily  to 
him,  and  who  stood  in  need  of  Philip's  power  to  support  them* 
aelres  in  fheir  declining  condition :  he  therefore  declared  at 
once  in  their  farour.  But,  to  g^ve  a  specious  colour  to  ins 
amis,  besides  the  gratitude  he  affected  to  have  at  heart  for 
llbebes,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  also  pretended  to 
make  an  honour  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  was  fired  with  re* 
gard  to  the  violated  god,  and  was  very  glad  to  pass  for  a  reli- 
gious prince,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  god  and 
ni  the  temple  of  Delphos,  in  order  to  conciliate,  by  that  means, 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  Greeks* 

There  was  nothmg  PhOip  had  more  at  heart  than  to  possess 
himself  of  ThermopyI»,  as  it  opened  to  him  a  passage  into 
Gfeece ;  to  appropriate  all  the  honour  of  the  Sacred  War  to 
Umself,  as  if  he  had  been  principal  in  that  affair ;  and  to  pre- 
vde  in  the  Pythian  games.  He  was  therefore  desirous  of 
aiding  the  Thebans,  and  by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of 
Phoeis.  But  then,  in  order  to  put  this  double  design  in  exe- 
•ation,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  it  secret  firom  the 
Adenians,  who  had  actually  declared  war  i^gainst  Ttiebes,  and 
wiK>,  for  many  years,  had  been  in  alUance  with  the  Phodans* 
Bis  busmess,  therefore,  was  to  make  them  change  their  mea* 
sares,  by  placing  other  objects  in  their  view ;  and,  on  this 
oceasion,  the  politics  of  Philip  succeeded  to  a  wonder. 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war  which 
was  vevy  burtiiensome,  and  of  little  benefit  to  them,  had  com- 
mistiDned  Ctesiphon  and  Phymon  to  sound  the  intensions  of 
Ptuiip,  and  in  what  manner  he  stood  disposed  in  regard  to 
peace.  These  related,  that  Philip  did  not  iq;>pear  averse  to 
H;  and  that  he  even  expressed  a  great  affection  for  the  com- 
wealdu  Upon  this,  the  Atheniaxis  resolved  to  send  a  solfmn 
eaibass;  to  inquire  more  strictly  iwto  the  truth  of  things,  and 
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to  [proense  the  iailt  expbnations  previonsly  netenaiy  to  ao 
important  a  negocktibn.   'JEkdliiiieB  and  Deinbetfaenes  tv^era 
among  the  ten  ambassadon^  who  brought  back  three  from 
Philip,  viz.  Antipater,  Parmenio,  and  Enrylochns.    AB'^the 
ten  etecnted  their  commission  veiy  faithfully,  and  gave  a  veiy 
good  account  of  it.  Upon  this  they  were  immedia[tely  sent  back 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  ratify  it  by  Ofldkf . 
It  was  then  fliat  Demosthenes,  who,  in  his  first  embassy,  had 
met  some  Athenian  captives  in  Macedonia,  and  promised  to 
retam  and  ransom  them  at  his  own  expense,  endearoured  to 
enable  himself  to  keep  his  word,  and,  ill  the  mean  time,  ad^ 
vised  his  colleagues  to  embark  with  the  utmost  expedition,  as 
the  republic  had  commanded,  and  to  wait  as  soon  as  pcfssibte 
upon  Philip,  in  what  place  soever  he  might  be.     However^ 
these,  instead  of  making  a  speedy  dispatch,  as  they  were  de- 
sired, travelled  like  ambassadors;  proceeded  to  Hacedonifl 
by  land,    staid  three  months  in  that    country,    and    gaVO 
Philip  time  to  possess  himself  of  several  other  strong  plaoea 
belonging  to  the  Athenians  in  Thrace.     At  last,  meeting  with 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  they  agree  with  him  upon  the  articles 
of  peace ;  but  he,  having  lulled  them  asleep  witii  his  specious 
pretence  of  a  treaty,  deferred  the  ratification  of  it  from  day  i/b 
day.    In  the  mean  time  he  found  means  to  corrupt  the  amba»^ 
sadors,  one  after  another,  by  presents,  Demosthenes  excepted; 
#ho,  being  but  one,  opposed  his  colleagues  to  no  manner  of 
purpose. 

Philip  being  sufiered  quietly  to  pursue  his  march  into  Phoeis, 
gained  the  straits  of  Thermopylee,  but  did  not  immediately 
discover  what  use  he  intended  to  make  of  his  entrance  into 
Greece ;  but  went  on,  according  to  his  agreement  with  tfce 
ThebaYis,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Phocian  war,  which  he  easily 
effected.  His  name  and  appearance  struck  such  a  terror 
among  the  Fhocians,  that,  though  they  had  lately  received  ft 
reinforcement  of  a  thousand  heavy-armed  Spartans  under  the 
command  of  their  king,  Archidamus,  they  declined  giving  him 
battie,  and  sent  to  treat  with  him,  or  rather  to  submit  them- 
selves to  any  terms  that  he  would  grant  them.  He  allowed 
Phalicus  to  retire  with  eight  thousand  men,  being  mercenaries, 
into  Peloponnesus ;  but  the  rest,  who  were  the  inhabitants  o# 
Phoeis,  were  Jeflt  at  his  mercy.  As  the  disposing  of  them  waif 
a  matter  wher'ein  Greece  xd  general  was  eoncemed^  he  dM 
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not  tUnk  fit  to  act^  in  it  by  his  owq  private  9X9&ontj,  but  t^ 
felled  it  to  the  Amphielyons^  whom  he.  caused  to  be  ffassembliMl 
for  that  purpose*  But  they  were  so  much  under  bis  influenee^ 
that  they  served  only  to  give  a  sauctiou  to  his  deterniiiiations* 
They  decreed^  that  all  the  cities  of  Phocis  should  be  demo^ 
Ushed ;  that  they  who  bad  fled»  as  being  principally  concerned 
in  the  sacrilege^  should  be  stigmatisied  as  accursed,  and  pro* 
scribed  as  outlaws ;  that  they  who  remained^  as  inhabitants^ 
should  be  dispersed  in  villages,  and  obliged  to  pay  out  of  their 
lands  a  yeariy  tribute  of  sixty  talents,  until  the  whole  of  what 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple  should  be  resitored :  they 
were  likewise  adjudged  to  lose  their  seat  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  wherein  they  had  a  double  voice.  This  Philip 
got  tran^erred  to  himself,  which  was  a  very  material  point, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal  step  towards  his 
gainiBg  that  authority,  which  he  afterwards  exercised  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  At  the  same  time  he  gained,  in  eonjunc-* 
lion  with  the  Thebcms  and  Thessalians,  die  saperintendency 
of  the  Pythian  games,  which  the  Corinthiaiis  had  forfeited, 
lor  their  having  taken  part  with  the  Phociaas. 

Philip  having,  by  these  plausible  methods,  succeeded  in  this 
expedition,  did  not  think  it  advisable,  by  attempting  any  thing 
farther  at  present,  to  sully  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  it,  ov 
to  incense  the  body  of  the  Grecians  against  him :  wherefore 
he  returned,  in  a  triumphant  manner,  to  his  own  dominions. 
Afier  settling  his  conquests  at  home,  ha  marched  into  Tfaes* 
safy ;  and,  having  extirpated  the  remains  of  tyranny  in  the 
several  cities  there,  he  not  only  confinned  the  Thessalians  in 
his  interest,  but  gained  over  many  of  their  neighbours. 

It  was  upon  tiiis  occasion  that  Philip  was  remarked  for  an 
aet  of  private  justice,  which  far  outwidghs  his  public  celebrky. 
A  certain  soldier  in  the  Macedonian  anny  had,  in  many  in- 
stances, distinguished  himself  by  extraordinary  acts  of  vdour, 
and  had  received  many  marks  of  PhiKp's  favour  and  appro- 
bation. On  soma  occasion  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel, 
which  was  wrecked  by  a  violent  storm,  and  he  himself  cast  om 
the  shore,  helpless  and  naked,  and  scarcely  with  the  appear- 
anee  of  life.  A  Macedonian,  whose  lands  were  contiguous  to 
the  sea,  came  opportune^  to  be  a  witness  of  his  distress; 
aad^  with  all  humane  and  charitable  tenderness^  0ew  to  the 
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reKef  of  the  vnliappy  stranger.  He  boi«  him  to  his  houses 
laid  him  in  his  own  bed,  reyired,  cherished^  comforted,  and 
for  forty  days  supplied  him  freely  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
oonveniences  which  his  languishing  condition  conld  reqmre. 
The  soldier,  thns  happily  rescued  from  death,  was  incessant  m 
the  wannest  expressions  of  gratitude  to  his  bene&ctor,  assured 
him  of  his  interest  with  the  king,  and  of  his  power  and  reso- 
hution  of  obtaining  for  him,  from  the  royal  bounty,  the  noble 
returns  which  such  extraordinary  benevolence  had  merited. 
He  was  now  completely  recovered,  and  his  kind  host  sup- 
plied him  with  money  to  pursue  his  journey.  Some  time  after, 
he  presented  himself  before  the  king ;  he  recounted  his  mis- 
fortunes, magnified  his  services,  and,  having  looked  with  an 
eye  of  envy  on  the  possessions  of  the  man  who  had  preserved  his 
life,  was  now  so  abandoned  to  every  sense  of  gratitude,  as  to  re- 
quest the  king  to  bestow  upon  him  the  house  and  lands  where  he 
had  been  so  tenderly  and  kindly  entertained.  Unhappily,  Philip, 
without  examination,  inconsiderately  and  precipitately  granted 
Us  infamous  request ;  and  this  soldier  now  returned  to  his 
preserver,  repaid  his  goodness  by  driving  him  from  his  settle- 
ment, and  taking  immediate  possession  of  all  the  fitiits  of  his 
honest  industry.  The  poor  man,  stung  witli  dus  instance  of 
unparalleled  ingratitude  and  insensibility,  boldly  determined, 
instead  of  submitting  to  his  wrongs,  to  seek  relief;  and,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Philip,  represented  ins  own  and  the  soldier^s 
conduct  in  a  lively  and  affecting  manner.  The  king  was  instanfly 
fired  with  indignation ;  he  ordered  that  justice  should  be  done 
without  delay;  that  the  possessions  should  be  immediately  re- 
stored to  the  man  whose  charitable  offices  had  been  thus  hor- 
ribly repaid;  and,  having  seized  the  soldier,  caused  these  words 
to  be  branded  on  his  forehead,  The  nng^tefiil  Gruest :  a  ch»* 
racter  infamous  in  every  age,  and  among  all  nations ;  but  par- 
ticulariy  amcmg  the  Greeks,  who,  from  the  earliest  times,  were 
most  scrupulously  observant  of  the  laws  of  hospitality. 

Having  strengthened  himself  in  these  parts,  he  went  the 
next  year  into  Thrace,  where  he  had  formed  a  design  against 
the  Chersonese.  This  peninsula  had«  with  some  little  inter- 
ruption, been  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians ; 
but  Cotys,  as  being  king  of  the  country,  had  lately  wrested  it 
ftonk  them,  and  left  it  in  succession  to  his  son  Cl^rsobleptee. 
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Vfif  not  beings  aUe  to  defend  Umfldf  against  PUHp,  gave  it 
ba0k  to  the  Athenians*  reserving  to  himself  ontjr  Cordia^  the 
capital  city.  But  Philip  having  soon  aft^  spoiled  hinf  of  the 
vest  of  his  dominions*  the  Cardians>  for  fear  of  falling  again 
under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  threw  Ihemsdves  into  his 
protection.  Diopithes*  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Athenian 
colony  lately  sent  to  the  Chersonese,  considered  this  proceed- 
ing of  Philip,  in  supporting  the  Cardians,  as  an  act  of  hoistilitjr 
against  Athens ;  whereupon  he  invaded  the  maritime  parls  of 
Thrace,  and  carried  away  a  great  deal  of  booty.  Philip,  being 
at  this  time  in  the  upper  part  of  Ifae  country,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  do  himself  justice :  but  he  wrote  to  complain  cf 
it  at  Athens,  as  an  infraction  of  the  peace ;  and  his  creatures 
there  were  not  wanting,  on  their  part,  to  aggravate  the  charge 
fi^nst  Diopithes,  as  having  acted  without  orders,  and  having 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  renew  the  war :  they  likewise  accused 
him  of  commiting  acts  of  piracy,  and  of  laying  their  allies 
under  contribution*  But,  whatever  grounds  there  were  for 
this  part  of  the  accusation,  the  government*  of  Athens  was 
principally  to  blame  in  it;  fpr,  having  no  proper  fund  for  the 
wars,  they  sent  out  their  generals  without  money  or  ptovisbns, 
and  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  yet  made  them 
answerable  for  any  miscarriages  that  should  happen  for  want 
of  their  being  better  supplied.  This  was  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  service,  and  put  those  who  were  employed  in  it 
jopon  pillaging  and  plundering,  in  such  a  manner  as  thqr 
would  otherwise  have  been  ashamed  of.  Demosthenes,  in  an 
harangue  that  he  made  upon  the  state  of  the  Chersonese, 
undertook  the  defence  of  Diopithes.  That  harangue  throws 
much  light  on  the  state  of  Athens,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the 
Grecian  territories  at  that  time.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the 
other  orations  of  Demosthenes,  which  go  by  the  title  of  Phi- 
lippics. The  leading  arguments  in  it  are.  That  Diopithes  was 
necessitated  to  do  what  he  did  at  Chersonese :  and,  if  blame 
was  due  any  where,  it  was  to  the  Athenians,  whp  sent  out 
their  commanders  so  badly  provided.  That  Diopithes  was 
so  far  from  being  culpable,  that  he  even  merited  the  thanks  of 
the  state,  for  having  been  so  fruitful  in  resources,  and  for 
having  asserted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colony  which 
he  went  to  protect.    That  the  colonists  had  suffered  nothing 
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by  Ui  proceedings,  birt  hiid  valli^r  gaabeA  by  then,  being  sbbe 
taken  under  tbe  protection  of  tbe  AthenianSi  md  bavii^g  tlleir 
ooasii  defended  agdinst  ttie  rcwages  ef  pirates.  He  abo  in^ 
jisted,  duit  the  drift  <tf  the  accusation,  tfiat  had  been  brought 
against  Diopitlies,  was  not  in  reality  to  procnre  redress  fer  die 
mischieft  that  had  been  done  by  that  general,  bat  to  divert  die 
alAentiiMi  of  the  state  from  the  deep-laid  ptots  and  ramoiis 
ttiachiBations  of  the  accuser  himself,  who  was  then  febricathug 
chains  for  all  Greece. 

FbiUp,  howe)ver»  was  no  way  mfinndated  txt  the  Wordy  re- 
sistance of  his  eloquent  antagomst;  he  went  on,  with  artful  in* 
dnstry,  quelling  those  by  his  power  who  weve  unable  to  resist, 
and  tiliose  by  his  presents  whom  he  was  unaUe  to  appose.  The 
divisions  that  then  subsisted  in  Peloponnesus  gave  him  a  pre- 
text for  intermeddling  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Greek  confederacy. 
These  divisions  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  l^partans ;  who, 
having  tittle  to  do  in  the  late  foieign  transactioas,  were  reco- 
vering thdr  strength  at  home;  and,  according  to  their  usttal 
practice,  as  they  increased  in  power,  making  use  of  it  to  in- 
Mdt  and  oppress  their  ncsghboun.  The  Argives  and  Mease- 
hmuhs,  being  at  this  time  persecuted  by  them,  put  tbemsdves 
onder  the  protection  of  PhiKp ;  and  the  tliebans  joming  with 
Hktm,  they  att  together  formed  a  powerful  ccmfedefaoy.  The 
natural  bcdance  against  it  was  a  union  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  which  the  Spartans  pressed  with  great  earnestness,  as 
the  only  means  for  their  common  security ;  and  Philip  and  the 
Thebans  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it.  But  Demos- 
thenes, exerting  himself  upon  this  occasion,  roused  up  th^ 
Athenians,  and  put  them  so  far  upon  their  guard,  that,  with- 
out coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  Philip,  they  obliged  bim  to 
desist. 

Philip,  however,  did  not  continue  idle  upon  this  disappoint- 
isent.  fiver  restless  and  enterprising,  he  tamed  his  vieWs 
another  way.  He  had  l<mg  considered  the  island  of  Euboea  as 
pf^per,  from  its  situation,  to  favour  the  deagns  he  mecBtated 
against  Greece ;  and,  in  die  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  he 
had  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  it.  He,  indeed,  set  every 
engme  to  work,  at  that  time,  in  order  to  seiae  upon  that 
inland,  which  he  called  the  shackles  of  Greece.  But  it  n^y 
concerned  the  Athenians,  on  the  o&er  side,  not  to  suffer  it  to 
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fiA  Into  tibe  hmiB  nH  an  ewaniy,  Mpeeiallf  ai  it  might  be 
jooed  to  the  eotttbent  of  Attioa  by  a  bridge:  however,  that 
people,  aecor^Kng  to  iMar  «08ri  custom,  conthiiled  imkleiit, 
irhilMPUippiinaedhifleoiiqnests  without  mten^^  The 
htter,  who  was  eonliiiiially  attentive  and  vq^brnt,  endeovooreA 
toprocare  inteffigence  fircm  the  iBhnd;  and,  by  dint  cf  pre-. 
8ent»»  bribed  those  who  had  tfie  greatest  authority  in  it  At 
ttereqnest  of  eertrai  of  Ae  inhabitiait8»  he  sent  some  troops 
fwivately  thither,  possessed  hknself  of  several  strong  plaeeSf 
dismantled  Porthmos^  a  very  important  fortress  in  Enboea,  and 
estaUiBhed  tliree  tyrants,  or  kings,  over  the  conntry. 

Tlie  Athenians  were  eonjmred,  in  this  distressing  jancture, 
by  one  Plutarch,  who  was  at  that  time  upon  the  iriand,  to 
come  and  preserve  the  inhabitants  firoin  flie  yoke  which  Philip 
was  going  to  impose  upon  ihem»  Upon  this  they  dispatched 
a  few  troops  thither  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  a  general 
4^  whom  great  eitpeetations  were  formed,  and  whose  conduct 
well  deserved  the  favourable  opinion  the  public  had  of  bun. 

This  man  would  have  done  honour  to  the  earliest  and  least 
corrupted  times  of  the  Athenian  state.  His  manners  were 
Ibnned  m  the  Academy,  upon  the  models  of  the  most  exact 
and  rigid  virtue.  It  was  said,  that  no  Athenian  ever  saw  him 
laugh  or  weep,  or  deviate,  in  any  instance,  from  the  most 
setded  gravity  and  composure.  He  learned  the  art  of  war 
under  Clud>rias,  and  frequently  moderated  the  excesses  and 
corrected  the  errors  of  that  general :  his  humanity  he  admired 
and  instated,  and  taught  him  to  exert  it  in  a  more  extensive 
and  13>eral  manner.  When  he  had  received  his  Erections  to 
safl,  with  twenty  ships,  to  collect  the  contributions  of  the  allies 
and  dependent  cities,  *^  Why  that  force  ?"  said  Phocion : 
*'  if  I  am'  to  meet  them  as  enemies,  it  is  insufficient;  if  as 
friends  and  allies,  a  single  vessel  wiQ  serve."  He  bore  the 
severities  of  a  military  life  with  so  much  ease,  that,  if  Phocion 
ever  appeared  warmly  clothed,  the  soldiers  at  once  pronounced 
it  the  sign  of  a  remarkably  bad  season.  His  outward  appear- 
ance was  forbidding,  but  his  conversation  easy  and  obliging ; ' 
aad  all  his  words  and  actions  expressed  the  utmost  affection 
and  benevolence.  In  popular  assemblies,  his  lively,  close,  and 
natural  manner  of  speaking,  seemed,  as  it  were^  the  echo  of 
tile  rimi^ity  and  mtegrity  of  his  mind,  and  had  frequently  a 
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grealer  effbot  tluui  etm  die  dignky  and  emaigf  <it 
thenes,  who  called  him  the  pnmer  of  his  peneds*  He.ftadied 
only  good  sense  and  plamieasoning,  and  despised  et^i^adiett- 
lilions  ornament  In  an  assembly,  when  he  was  to  addiess  tb9 
pec^le,  he  was  surprised  by  a  fHend,  wiapped  np  in.  I1k>i^^; 
««I  am  considecing,"  said  he,  ''  whether  I  oaoBOt  setraaok 
some  part  of  my  intended  address."  He  was  seasiUe  of  the  aU 
oondnct  of  his  coontrymen,  and  ever  treated  tham  with  the 
greatest  severity*  He  defied  their  censures;  and  so  far  did 
he  affect  to  despise  their  applanse,  that,  at  a  time  wfaenhis 
sentiments  extorted  their  approbation,  he  turned  about  in  sor- 
prise,  and  asked  a  friend,  *'  If  any  thong  weak  or  impertinent 
had  escaped  him?''  His  sense  of  the  degeneracy  of  Athens 
made  him  fond  of  pacific  measures.  He  saw  the  deogns  ci 
Philip,  but  imagined  that  the  state  was  too  c<»nqpted  to  give 
him  any  effectual  opposition;  so  that  he  was  of  the  moriier  of 
those  men,  who,  according  to  Demosthenes,  in  his  thirdi. 
Philippic  oration,  gave  up  die  interests  at  the  state,  not 
corruptly  or  ignorantly,  but  firom  a  desperate  pnrpose  of  yield- 
ing to  the  fate  of  a  constitution,  thought  to  be  ineeoTerdily 
lost  He  was,  of  consequence,  ever  of  the  party  oppomte  to 
Demosthenes ;  and,  having  been  taught  by  experience  tosos- 
pect  the  popular  leaders,  considered  his  earnestness  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  to  aims  as  an  artifice  to  embvoil  the  state,  and 
by  that  means  to  gain  an  influence  in  the  assembly.  **  Pho- 
eion,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  the  people,  in  some  mad  fit,  will 
certainly  sacrifice  thee  to  their  fury.^  **  Yes,''  rqdied  he, 
**  and  you  will  be  their  victim,  if  ever  Aey  have  an  interml  ci 
reason. '^  Yet  they  often  prevailed  on  him  to  act  agamst  his 
judgment,  though  never  to  speak  against  his  conscience.  He 
never  refused  or  declined  the  command,  whatever  might  be 
his  opinion  of  the  expedition.  Forty*five  times  was  he  diosen 
to  lead  their  armies,  generally  in  his  absence,  and  ever  wiihoat 
the  least  application.  They  knew  his  merit ;  and,  in  the  honr 
of  danger,  forgot  that  severity  with  which  he  usually  troated 
their  inclinations  and  opinions. 

It  was  to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the  command  of  the 
forces  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of  Eretria.  Bat  Has 
traitor  repaid  his  benefactors  with  ingratitude;  he  set  up  the 
standard  against  them,  and  endeavoured  openly  to  repulse  the 
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Ttrf  flrmy  heiiad  lequaitsd.  TLowerer,  Phoebn  was  not  at  a 
lorn  kom  to  act  in  oooseqpienee  of  that  nnfooceseen  perfidy ;  for 
he  panned  his  enterprise,  won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plutaveb 
from  Eretria. 

These  disappointments,  however,  no  way  intimidated  Philip, 
or  rendered  htm  the  least  remiss  in  prosecuting  his  original 
design.  He  now,  therefore,  changed  the  method  of  his 
attadL,  and  sought  for  an  opportnnity  of  distressing  Athens 
another  way.  He  knew  that  this  city,  from  the  barramaess  oi 
Attica,  st6ed  in  greater  want  of  foreign  com  than  any  other* 
To  dispose,  at  ^discretion,  of  their  transports,  and  by  that  means 
starve  the  Athenians,  he  marched  towardfa  'Hunice,  from 
whence  that  city  ikported  the  greatest  part  of  its  provisiona, 
widi  an  intention  to  besiege  Perinthos  and  Bysantinm*  To 
keep  his  kingdom  in*  obedience  daring  his  absence,  he  left  his 
son  Alexander  behind  with  soveraign  anthority,thou^he  was 
only  fifteen  years  old.  Tins  yonng  prince  gave,  even  at. that 
time,  some  proofr  of  his  courage;  htfving  defeated  cenlaia 
neighftevriag  states,  sobject  to  Macedonia,  who  had  consii* 
dered  the^king^s  absence  as  a  very  proper  time  fiarexecutiagthe 
design  ihey  had  C(^rmed  of  revolting.  This  happy  sacaess.of 
Alexandei^s  first  expeditions  was  hqa^hly  agreeable  to  Ub 
fathw,  and  at  Ae  same  time  an  earnest  of  what  m^i  be  es- 
pected  from  faim.  But  fearing  lest,  aihnred  by  this  dangevons 
bait,  he  shoohi  abandon  himself  inconsiderat^  to  his  vivacify 
and  fre,  he  sent  for  him,  in  order  to  become  his  master,  and 
form  lum,  in  person,  for  the  profession  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  opened  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Perintiius,  a  considenMe  city  of  ThriM^,  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  Athenians.  It  was  assisted  firom  Byzantittm» 
a  neiglibouring  city,  vAich  threw  in  smocoars  as  occasbn  m^ 
quired.  Riilip,  th^nefore,  resolved  to  besiege  both  at  tihe 
same  time.  SfSl,  however,  he  waa  desirous  to  appear  cautioui 
and  tmider  of  dispfeasing  Hie  Athemans,  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  amuse  with*  the  most  profound  respect,  mixed  with  weft- 
tmled  abuses,  and  tfie  most  flattering  submission.  Upon  tins 
occasion  he  wrote  them  a  letter,  reproaching  them,  in  thd 
strongest  terms,  for  their  infraction  of  treaties,  and  his  own  re- 
ligious'observance  of  diera.  ''  In  the  times  of  great  enmity,'' 
says  he,  **  the  most  jovt  did  was  to  fit  out  shipr  of  war  agmnst 
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me,  and  to  seize  and  sell  the  merchaiita  that  came  to  trade  ia 
my  dominions ;  but  now»  yon  cany  your  hatred  and  injustice  to 
such  prodigious  lengths^  as  even  to  send  ambassad(»s  to  the 
king  of  Persia,  to  make  him  declare  against  me.  *' 

The  letter  gave  the  orators,  who  undertook  Philip's  defence, 
a  fine  opportunity  of  justifying  him  to  the  people.  Demos- 
thenes alone  stood  firm,  and  still  continued  to  expose  his  artful 
designs,  and  to  break  down  all  those  laboured  schemes  which 
were  undertaken  to  deceive  the  people.  Sensible,  on  this  oc- 
casion, how  necessary  it  was  to  remove  the  first  impressions 
which  the  perusal  of  this  letter  might  make,  he  immediately 
asceided  die  tribunal,  and  from  thence  harangpied  the  pe^^ile, 
with  all  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence.  He  told  ih&ai  the  letter 
was  written  in  a  style  not  suitable  to  the  people  of  Athens; 
diat  it  was  a  plain  declaration  of  war  against  them;  that  Philip 
had  long  since  made  the  same  declaration  by  his  actions;  and 
that,  by  the  peace  he  had  concluded  with  tl^am,  he  meant  no- 
thing farther  than  a  bare  cessation  of  anus,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  and  to  take  them  more  unprqMured.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  his  usual  topic  of  reproving  them  for  their  sloth, 
for  suffering  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  their  orators,  who 
were  in  Philip's  pay.  "  Ccmvinced  by  these  truths,"  continued 
he,  "  O  Athenians !  and  strongly  persuaded  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  affinn  that  we  enjoy  peace  (for  Philip  has 
now  declared  war  against  us  by  his  letter,  and  has  long  done 
the  same  by  his  conduct),  you  ought  not  to  spare  either  the 
public  treasure,  or  the  possessions  of  private  persons ;  but, 
when  occasion  shall  require,  haste  to  your  respective  stand- 
ards, and  set  abler  generals  at  your  head  than  those  you  have 
hitherto  employed ;  for  no  one  among  you  oug^t  to  imagine, 
that  the  same  men,  who  have  ruined  yotir  afiairs,  will  have  abi- 
lities to  restore  them  to  their  former  happy  situation.  ,  Think 
how  infamous  it  is,  that  a  man  firom  Macedon  should  contemn 
dangers  to  such  a  degree,  that,  merely  to  aggraikdize  his  em- 
pire, he  should  rush  into  the  midst  of  combats,  and  return  from 
battle  covered  with  wounds ;  and  that  the  Athenians,  whose 
hereditary  right  it  is  to  obey  no  man,  but  to  impose  law  on 
others,  sword  in  hand ;  that  Athenians,  I  say,  merely  through 
dejection  of  spirit  and  indolence,  should  degenerate  from  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  abandon  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
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tfjf !"  T6  this  expostulation,  Phoei<m  reacEIy  offeved  bb  yoioe 
and  opinion.  He  urged  the  incapacity  of  the  genmds  already 
chosen ;  and,  in  consequence  of  luf  adTiee,  he  himself  was 
i^ypointed  general  of  the  army  that  was  to  go  against  Philip^ 
who  was  still  besieging  Byzantium. 

Phodon  having  led  his  troops  to  the  succour  of  the  Byzan- 
tians,  the  inhabitants,  on  Ids  arrival,  opened  their  gates  to  him 
with  joy,  and  lodged  his  soldiers  in  their  houses,  as  their  own 
brothers  and  children.  The  Athenian  oflBcers  and  soldien^ 
struck  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  behaved  with  the 
utmost  prudence  and  modesty,  and  were  entirely  irreproachr 
able  in  their  conduct ;  nor  were  they  less  admired  for  their 
courage ;  and,  in  all  the  attacks  they  sustained,  discovered  the 
utmost  intrepidity^  which  danger  seemed  only  to  improve. 
Phocion*s  prudence,  seconded  by  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
soon  forced  Philip  to  abandon  his  design  upon  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus.  He  was  beat  out  of  the  Hellespont,  which  dimi- 
nished very  much  his  fame  and  ^ory ;  for  he  hitherto  had  been 
thought  invincible,  and  nothing  had  been  able  to  oppose  him. 
Phocion  took  some  of  his  ships,  recovered  many  fortresses 
which  he  had  garrisoned,  and,  having  made  several  descents 
into  different  parts  of  his  territories,  he  plundered  all  the  open 
country,  till  a  body  of  forces  assembling  to  check  his  progress, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

Philip,  after  having  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Byzan- 
tium, marched  against  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  from  whom  he 
had  received  some  personal  cause  of  discontent,  and  took  his 
son  with  him  in  this  expedition.  Though  the  Scythians  had  a 
very  numerous  army,  he  defeated  them  without  any  difficulty. 
He  got  a  very  great  booty,  which  consisted  not  in  gold  or 
silver,  the  use  and  value  of  which  the  Scythians  were  not  as 
yet  so  unhappy  as  to  know,  but  in  cattle,  in  horses,  and  in  a 
great  number  of  women  and  children. 

At  his  return  firom  Scythia,  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Moesia, 
disputed  the  pass  with  him,  laying  claim  to  part  of  the  plunder 
he  was  carrying  off.  Philip  was  forced  to  come  to  a  battle, 
and  a  very  bloody  one  was  fought,  in  which  great  numbers  on 
each  side  were  killed  on  the  spot;  the  king  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and,  with  the  same  thrust,  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him.    Alexander  flew  to  Us  fiathei^s  aid,  and, 
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Mrering  In  iridi  Us  MM,  killed  or  pnt  to  ffigbd  aD  wW 
attaoked  Um. 

The  Athenums  had  copsideied  die  siege  of  Bymitiimi  as 
an  abftolote  rnptoie,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war.  The 
king  of  Macedon,  who  was  apprdiensiYe  of  the  consequenoes 
of  it,  and  dreaded  very  nmch  the  power  of  the  Athauans, 
whose  haired  he  had  drawn  upon  hhaself,  made  overtares  of 
peoee,  in  order  to  soften  their  resentment.  Phocion,  little 
snspirions,  and  apprehensive  of  (he  uBcertainty  of  military 
supplies,  was  of  opinioaf  Aat  die  Athenians  should  accept  his 
oflbrs :  bat  Demosthenes,  who  had  studied  more  than  Phocioii 
die  genius  and  diaracter  of  PUlip,  and  who  was  persuaded, 
that,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  his  only  view  was  to  im- 
pose upon  the  Athenians,  prevented  dieur  listeniBg  to  hu 
pacific  proposals.  When  Philip  found  the  Athenians  would 
not  treat  with  him,  and  that  they  were  acting  oflfensivefy  against 
him,  especially  at  sea,  where  they  blocked  up  his  pcHrts,  and 
put  an  entire  stop  to  his  commerce,  he  began  to  fcMtm  new 
alliances  against  them,  particularly  with  the  Thebaas  and 
Thessalians,  widiout  whom  he  knew  he  could  not  keep  open 
his  passage  into  Greece.  At  the  same  time  he  was  sensible, 
that  his  engaging  diese  powers  to  act  direcdy  against  Athens, 
and  in  his  own  per^oiial  quarrel,  would  have  so  bad  an  aq>ect, 
that  they  would  not  easily  come  into  it  For  which  reason  he 
endeavoured,  underhand,  to  create  new  disturbances  in  Chreece, 
diat  he  might  take  such  a  part  in  them  as  would  best  answer 
his  views;  and,  when  the  flame  was  kindled,  his  point  was  ten 
appear  rather  to  be  called  in  as  an  assistant,  than  to  act  as  a 
principaL 

By  the  result  of  his  machinations,  he  soon  found  an  oppo^* 
tnnity  of  raising  divisions  between  the  Iiocrtans  of  Amphissa 
and  their  capital  city.  They  were  accused  of  having  profaned 
a  spot  of  sacred  ground  (which  lay  very  near  the  t^aple  of 
Delphos)  by  ploughing  it,  as  the  Fhocians  had  done  upon  a 
former  occasion.  In  order  to  produce  atid  widen  this  breach, 
Philip  emi^oyed  iE!schine8,tfae  oratcMr,  who  by  bribes  was  en- 
tardy  devoted  to  him,  to  harangue  at  the  assembly  of  the 
Amphictyons  against  this  outrage  upon  the  religion  of  dieir 
country.  .£scfaines  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  only 
second  in  eloquence  to  Demosthenes.     He  had  now  a  fiur 
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«qpptertiimty  df  laiabg  coiniiiot}oiKs,  by  appefuring  iaterolted  fiwr 
lieU  oomvbrj,  and  tealoito  for.  the  gjoty  ai^  dofwed  of  Ath^is. 
.With  a  passionate  warmth,  which  is .  freqneAtiy  thu  cffeot  cf 
aErtifice  as  well  .as  of  real  pftfriotisin»  jmd  which,  is  iinost  Hkei^ 
to  deceive,  and  more'  partieiilslAy  in  popmbur  asoembMes,  by 
bdng  oonsideTed  as  the  indication  of;  ltMieeriiy>  mid  the  o^eiw 
flowingsof  a  heart  honestly  affeotedv  hebolcU^  deli?ered  his 
opinions.  His  sentiments  were  echoed  throti^  the  assembly 
1^  the  fiiendfl  of  Philip ;  the  tatnidt  was  k^t  up  to  dtown  aU 
vemonstrances  of  oantion  and  .policy,  and  a  reflation  was 
passed,  that  a  deputation  sbcrnld  be  sent  to  Philip,  king  of 
Maeedon,  inviting  him  to  assist  4*P<^e  and  the  Attiphictyons; 
and  to  repel  the  outrages  of  the  inq)ioni3  AmpMssoeans ;  and 
farther,  to  dedare  that  he  was  conatitnted,  by  dl  the  Greeks, 
member  of  the  council  of  Ampfaactyons,  and  general  aild 
commander  of  their  forces,  with  fidl  and  nnlimited  powets. 

This  welcome  invitation  and  commission,  the  fhUt  of  all  his 
secret  practices,  Philip  received  in  Thrace,  while' he  was  yet 
on  his  retmm  to  Maeedon.  He  bowed  with  an  afifeqtionate 
reverence  to  the  venerable  council,  and  declared  his  readiness 
to  execute  their  orderiB. 

The  inferior  states  of  Greece,  and  aU  those  whose  simplieity 
and  weakness  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  designs  now 
forming  by  Philip,  entirely  approved  of  Ae  act  of  the  Amphio- 
tyons,  and  of  the  nomination  of  a  piuice,  to  the  command  af 
Aeir  forces,  so  eminent  and  illustrious  for  has  piety,  and  so 
capable  of  executing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  At  Spartfei 
and  at  Athens  this  event  was  considered  in  a  different  manner. 
The  first  of  these  people,  though  possessed  but  of  a  small  part 
of  their  ancient  grreatness,  yet  still  retained  their  pride,  and 
teemed  to  have  looked  with  a  sullen  indignation  at  the  honours 
paid  to  Maeedon.  The  Athenians  had  been  long  taught  to 
dread  the  policy  of  Philip,  and  now  their  great  pop^dar  leader 
repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  suspicion,  and  represented 
all  the  late  transactions  in  the  Amphiotyonic  council  as  the 
efifeots  of  Philip's  intrigues,  and  a  design  i^ainst  Greece  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  against  the  welfore  and  liberty 
of  Athens.     . 

To  connteraot  the  zeal  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  prevent  the 
eSfoets  of  his  incessant  remonstrances,  the  minds  of  the  people 
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were  alanned  with  oracles  and  predictions,  uttered  wldi  all 
sdenmity  fron  the  sacred  tripod,  and  reported  to  the  Athe- 
mans  with  all  the  yeneration  due  to  the  dictates  of  ApoQo. 
Vengeance  was  pronounced  against  all  those  who  shoidd  pre- 
suine  to  oppose  die  king  of  Macedon,  die  destined  instnunent 
t>f  Divine  Justice ;  and  (he  people  were  exhorted  not  to  sufifor 
artful  and  designing  orators,  and  popular  leaders,  to  seduee 
tiiem  to  their  ruin. 

In  die  mean  time,  Philip  immediately  got  his  troops  to- 
gether, and,  widi  all  the  show  of  religious  Teneradon,  began 
to  march,  in  order  to  chastise  the  irreverent  Locrians :  but  he 
had  far  different  aims ;  and,  instead  of  proceeding  upon  so 
ridiculous  a  commission,  made  a  sudden  turn,  and  seized  upon 
Elatea,  a  capital  city  of  Phocis,  which  was  very  well  ntoated 
for  awing  the  Thebans,  of  whom  he  began  to  grow  jealous, 
and  for  preparing  his  way  to  Athens.  But  by  so  extraordinary 
a  btep  as  this,  he  fairly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  whole  body  of  Grecians.  Thus  was  this  enterprising 
prince,  all  of  a  sudden,  master  of  a  port  of  the  utmost  cobh 
sequence ;  at  die  head  of  an  army  capable  of  striking  tenror 
into  his  opposers  ;  at  the  distance  of  but  two  days'  march  from 
Attica;  absolute  commander,  as  it  were,  of  the  citadel  imd 
fortress  both  of  Thebes  and  Athens ;  conveniently  situated  ftwr 
receiving  succours  from  Thessaly  and  Macedon ;  and  entirely 
at  liberty,  either  to  give  battle  to  those  who  might  presume  to 
appear  in  arms  against  him,  or  to  protract  the  war  to  any 
length  that  might  be  found  convenient. 

The  news  of  Philip's  recent  transaction  was  quickly  spread 
through  the  adjacent  countries,  and  received  with  all  the  stupid 
and  helpless  astonishment  of  men  roused  from  a  long  lethargy^ 
and  awakened  to  a  dreadful  sense-  of  their  danger,  and  of  the 
real  designs  of  dieir  enemy.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when 
a  courier,  arriving  at  Athens,  appeared  before  the  Prytanes, 
and  pronounced  the  dreadful  tidings,  that  the  king  of  Macedon 
had  taken  possession  of  Elatea.  These  magistrates,  and  all 
the  other  citizens,  were  now  at  supper,  indulging  themselves 
in  the  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the  table,  when  the  news, 
which  in  an  instant  rung  through  all  the  city,  roused  them 
fVom  their  state  of  ease,  and  put  an  end  to  all  their  festivity. 
The  streets  and  pubKc  places  were  instandy  filled  widi  a  dhh 
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traeted  concoime ;  every  bum  wUk  terror  and  confasioii  in  his 
cotmtenance^  and  every  man  solicitous  for  an  immediate  con- 
stdtation  on  an  emergency  so  important  and  alarming.  At 
the  dawn  of  the  succeeding  day  the  assembly  met  together, 
impressed  with  that  consternation,  which  urgent  danger 
naturally  inspires.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  flocked  to 
the  senate-house,  seized  their  places,  and  waited  with,  the 
ntmost  anxiety  for  so  important  a  deliberation*  The  herald, 
as  was  the  custom  at  Athens,  arose,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  **  Who  among  you  will  ascend  ike  tribunal?"  All, 
however,  was  silence,  terror,  and  dismay.  He  again  repeated 
the  invitation ;  but  still  no  one  rose  up,  though  all  the  generals 
and  orators  were  present.  At  length  Demosthenes,  animated 
with  the  greatness  of  the  approaching  danger,  arose,  undaunted 
and  tmmoved,  in  this  scene  of  horror.  With  a  countenance 
of  serenity,  the  firm  composure  of  a  patriot,  and  the  sage  )l|y- 
cemment  of  a  complete  statesman,  he  ^dressed  himself  to 
ttie  assembly  in  the  following  manner: — '*  Atfaeniims,  permit 
me  to  explam  the  circumstances  of  that  state  which  Philip  has 
now  seized  upon.  Those  of  its  citizens  whom  his  gold  could 
corrupt,  or  his  artiiSce  deceive,  are  aU  at  his  devotion.  What, 
then,  is  his  design  ?  By  drawing  up  hb  forces,  and  displaying 
his  powers  on  the  borders  of  Thebes,  he  hopes  to  inspire  his 
adherents  with  confidence  and  elevation,  and  to  terrify  and 
control  his  adversaries,  that  fear  or  force  may  drive  them  into 
those  measures,  which  they  have  hitherto  opposed.  If  then 
we  are  resolved,  in  this  conjuncture,  to  cherish  the  remem- 
brance of  every  act  of  unkindness,  whidb  the  Thebans  have 
done  to  AAens ;  if  we  regard  them  with  suspicion,  a&  men 
who  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  our  enemy ;  in  the 
first  place,  we  shall  act  agreeably  to  Philip's  warmest  wishes ; 
and  then  I  am  apprehensive,  that  the  party  who  now  oppose 
him  may  be  brought  over  to  his  interest;  the  whole  city  sub- 
mit unanimously  to  «his  direction ;  and  Thebes  and  Bf  acedon 
fall,  with  their  united  force,  on  Attica.  Grant  the  due  atten- 
ticHi  to  what  I  shaU  now  propose ;  let  it  be  calmly  weighed, 
without  dispute  or  cavil,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  my  counsels 
may  direct  you  to  the  best  and  most  salutary  measures,  and 
dispel  the  dangers  now  impending  over  the  state.  What, 
then,  do  I  recommend  ? — First,  shake  off  that  terror  which 
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liath  poaseflsed  your  nundB ;  and,  iiutoad  of  fe&riiig  for  jfov- 
aelyes,  let  the  Theba&s  be  the  olgects  of  your  appreheaflions; 
they  are  more  immediately  ajQTected ;  they  are  the  first  to  fed 
the  dangers.  In  the  next  place,  all  those  of  the  age  for  mili- 
tary service,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  should  march  instantly 
to  Eleusis,  that  Greece  may  see  that  ytm  are  also  assomhied 
in  arms ;  and  your  firiends  in  Thebes  be  emboldened  to  assert 
iheir  rights,  when  they  are  assured,  that,  as  they  '^bo  have 
sold  their  country  to  the  Macedonians  have  a  force  at  Ehitea 
to  support  them,  sp  you  are  ready  to  assist  the  men  who 
bravely  contend  for  liberty.  In  the  last  place,  I  recommend 
to  you  to  nominate  ten  ambassadors,  who,  with  the  genends, 
aiay  have  full  authority  to  determine  the  time  and  all  other 
circumstances  of  this  march.  When  these  ambassadors  arrive 
at  Thebes,  how  are  they  to  conduct  this  great  affair  7  This  is 
^  point  worthy  of  your  most  serious  attention.  Make  no 
demands  of  the  Theisms ;  at  this  conjuncture  it  would  be  dis- 
honourable :  assure  them  that  your  assistance  is  reaaiy  for  their 
acceptance,  as  you  are  justly  affected  by  their  danger,  and 
teve  been  so  happy  as  to  foresee  and  to  guard  against  it  If 
tiiey  approve  of  your  sentiments,  and  emimice  yomr  overtures, 
we  shall  effect  our  great  purpose,  and  act  with  a  dignity 
worthy  of  pur  state.  But  should  it  happen  that  we  are  not 
BO  successAil,  whatever  misfortunes  they  may  suffer,  to  them- 
aelves  shall  they  be  imputed ;  while  your  conduct  shall  i^fiear, 
in  no  one  instance,  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  renown 
of  Athens.'' 

This  oration,  delivered  with  ease  and  resolution,  did  not 
iwant  its  due  effect;  it  was  received  with  universal  applause, 
•and  Demosthenes  himself  was  instantly  chosen  to  hefid  the 
embassy  which  he  had  now  proposed.  A  deGrei9,in  pursuance 
of  his  advice,  was  drawn  up  in  forpn ;  with  an  additional  clause, 
4hat  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  should  b^  fitted  out  to  cruise 
near  Thermopyls.  ^ 

In  consequence  of  this,  Demosthenes  set  out  for  Thebes* 
making  the  more  haste,  as  he  was  sensible  that  Philip  mi^t 
overrun  Attica  in  two  days.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  sent  ambas- 
sadofB  to  Thebes^  among  whom  was  Python,  who  partioulaily 
distinguished  himself  by  the  liveliness  of  his  orations.     Bat 
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hig  pemmme  poweis  w^ie  fiur  ipfenpr  to  tbose  oC  DemoA^ 
thenes,  who  oyercame  all  opppsitioii.  The  maaculine  eloquenoe 
of  DeBj^tbenai^  was  vrotfistible ;  and  kmdled  in  the  souls  of 
ihe.Thebaiis  so  ws^nn-a  seal  for  their  country,  and  so  strong  a 
^fmmoa  for  fir^edoin^  that  thej  were  no  longer  masters  of  them^ 
aelTOs;  laying  aside  all  fear  and  gratitude,  and  all  prudential 
considerations* 

That  whioh  anunatad  Demosthenes,  ne:&t  to  his  pubKo 
safety,  was  his  having  to  do  with  a  man  of  Python's  abilities ; 
and  he  some  lime  after  took  ooeasaon  to  value  himself  upon 
the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  him.  ''  I  did  not  give 
way,"  said  he,  "  to  the  boasting  Python,  when  he  would  have 
bore  me  down  with  a  torrent  of  words."  He  gloried  more 
in.  the  success  of  this  negociation  than  of  any  other  he  had 
hoen  employed  in,  and  spoke  of  it  as  his  master-^iece  in 
politics. 

PhUip^  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  these  two  nations, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenian^,  to  request  them  not  to 
levy  an  armed  force,  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  him.    How- 
ever, they  were  too  justly  alanned  and  exaspevatod  to  listen 
to  any  accommodation,  and  would  no  longer  depend  on  the  word 
of  a  prince,  whose  whole  aim  was  to  deceive*    In  consequence, 
pieparations  for  war  w«re  made  with  the  utmost  diligpnee,  and 
the  -soldiery  discovered  incrodible  ardour.     However,  many 
^(vii  disposed  persons  endeavoured  to  extanguish  or  damp  it, 
IgrrehitiBg  fatal  omens,  and  terriblo  predictions,  which  the 
priestess  of  Delpbos  was  said  to  have  uttered.    But  Demos- 
tb^a^,  confiding  firmly  in  the  ams^^  Chreece,  and  encouraged 
wonderfully  by  Ihe  number  and  bravery  of  the  troops,  who 
desired  only  to  march  agmnst  the  enemy,  would  not  'suflfor 
them  to  be  amnsed'with  these  <»acles  and  firivolons  piedic- 
tioBS.      It  was  on.  this  occasion  he  said,  that  ,the  priestess 
Philif^Ued;  mean^,  that  it  was  PUUip's  money  that  inspired 
the  priestess,  opened  her  mouth,  and  made  the  goddess.speak 
w^batever  he  J&ougfat  proper.    He  bade  the  Tbebens  remember 
tbi^  Epaminondas,  and  the  Athenians  their  Pericles;  irho 
considered  these  oracles  and  predictions  as  idle  sc8v&-croWB, 
mm)  ooniuHed  only  their  .reason.    The  Athenian  army  set  ont 
immediately,  and  Mvurched  to  Elousis,;  and  the  Thebans, 
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prised  at  Ae  diHgence  of  their  oonfederates,  jcined  them,  and 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Philip,  on  his  part,  well  knowing  that  die  bravery  and  spirif 
of  his  enemies  wanted  that  directicm  which  might  enaUe  them 
to  improve  their  advantages,  and  conscious  also  of  his  own 
abilities,  and  the  weakness  of  those  generals  who  commanded 
the  Greeks,  determined  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement, 
where  his  superior  skill  must  appear  of  the  greatest  moment 
For  this  purpose  he  took  a  favourable  opportunity  of  decamp- 
mg,  and  led  his  army  to  the  plain  of  Chaeronea,  a  name  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  event  of  this  important  contest.  Here 
he  chose  his  stattion,  in  view  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules, the  author  of  his  race,  as  if  resolved  to  fight  in  his  pre- 
sence, to  make  him  witness  of  the  actions  of  his  descendant, 
and  to  commit  his  forces  and  his  cause  to  the  immediate 
protection  of  this  hero.  Some  ancient  oracles  were  pre* 
served,  which  seemed  to  point  out  the  spot,  on  which  he 
now  encamped,  as  the  scene  of  some  dreadful  calamity  to 
Greece. 

His  army  was  formed  of  thirty-two  thousand  men,  warlike, 
disdiplined,  and  long  inured  to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the 
field;  but  this  body  was  composed  of  different  nations  and 
countries,  who  had  each  dieir  distinct  and  separate  views  and 
interests.  The  army  of  the  confederates  did  not  amount  fo 
thirty  thousand  complete,  of  which  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 
furnished  the  greatest  part ;  the  rest  was  formed  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  Peloponnesians.  The  same  motives  and  die  same 
seal  influenced  and  animated  them.  AH  were  equally  affected 
by  the  event ;  and  all  equally  resolved  to  conquer^  or  die  in 
defence  of  liberty. 

On  the  eve  of  this  decisive  day,  Diogenes,  the  famous 
cynic,  who  had  long  looked  with  equal  contempt  on  either 
party,  was  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  camps,  as  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator.  In  the  Macedonian  camp,  where  his  charac- 
ter and  person  were  not  known,  he  was  stopped  by  the  guards, 
and  conducted  to  Plulip's  tent.  The  king  expressed  surprise 
at  a  stranger's  presuming  to  approach  his  camp ;  and  asked, 
with  severity,  whether  he  came  as  a  spy?  "  Yes,''  said 
-Diogenes,  '*  I  am  come  to  spy  upon  your  vanity  and  ambi- 
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tkm,  who  thus  wantcmiy  set  your  life  and  khgdom  to  the 
luEEaid  of  an  hour.'' 

And  now  the  fatal  morning  appeared,  which  was  for  ever 
to  decide  the  oanse  of  liherty  and  the  empire  of  Greece.  Be- 
fore the  rising'  of  the  snn  both  aimies  were  ranged  in  order  of 
batfle.  The  Thebans,  commanded  by  Theogenes,  a  man  of 
but  moderate  abilities  in  war,  and  sospected  of  coirnption, 
obtained  the  post  of  honour  on  the  right  wing  of  the  confe- 
derated Greeks,  with  that  famous  body  in  the  front,  called  the 
Sacred  Band,  formed  of  generous  and  warlike  youths,  con- 
nected and  endeared  to  each  other  by  all  the  noble  enthusiasm 
of  love  and  friendship.  The  centre  was  formed  of  the  CSorin- 
thians  and  Peloponnesians ;  and  the  Athenians  composed  the 
left  wing,  led  by  their  generals,  Lysides  and  Chares.  On 
the  left  of  the  Macedonian  army  stood  Alexander,  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  noble  Macedonians,  supported  by  the 
famous  cavalry  of  Thessaly.  As  this  prince  was  then  but  nine- 
teen years  old,  his  father  was  caiefid  to  curb  his  youthftd  im- 
petuosity, and  to  direct  his  valour;  and,  for  this  purpose,  sur- 
rounded him  with  a  number  of  experienced  officers.  In  the 
centre  were  placed  those  Greeks  who  had  united  wifli  Philip, 
and  on  whose  courage  he  had  the  least  dependence ;  whilst  the 
king  himself  commanded  on  ike  right  wing,  where  his  renowned 
phalanx  stood,  to  oppose  the  impetuosity  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  well  known  to  begin  their  onset. 

The  charge  began  on  each  side  with  all  the  courage  and  vio- 
lence which  ambition,  revenge,  the  love  of  gloiy,  and  the 
love  of  liberty,  could  excite  in  the  several  combatants.  Alex- 
ander, at  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  nobles,  first  fell,  with  aH 
the  fury  of  youthful  courage,  on  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes, 
which  sustained  his  attack  with  a  bravery  and  vigour  worthy 
of  its  former  fame.  The  gallant  youths,  who  composed  thb 
body,  not  being  timely,  or  not  duly  supported  by  their  cono- 
trymen,  bore  np  for  a  while  against  the  torrent  of  die  enemy ; 
tUl  at  length,  oppressed  and  overpowered  by  superior  nnmbersy 
without  yielding  or  turning  their  backs  on  thefar  assailants,  thej 
sunk  down  upon  that  ground  where  diey  had  been  originally 
stationed,  each  by  the  side  of  his  darling  fiiend,  raiamg  op  a 
bahrark  by  Aenr  bodies  against  the  progress  of  thearmy*  But 
the  young  prince  and  his  forces,  in  all  the  enthusiastic  ardour 
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of  raloiir,  «|iiimted  by  m^u^e^a,  pvabed  on  thtongji  aU  Ae  ear* 
nage,  and  over  all  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  feJiliivHously  ma  the 
mem  hoAy  .of  the  Th^bans ;.  where  they  wer^  opposed  with  ob- 
stinate. ai)d.4eliberMe  CQui^e,  and  tb^  contest  was,  for  sonie 
tunp>  supported  with  mutu^  violence. 

,The  Athpniansi  ^t  thepame  time^  on ,the ^rig^  wmg,  foiq^ 
inth  a  spirit  and  intrep^ty  m>r^hy  of  th^  c^aiact^r  "which  they 
boasted,  iand.pf  the  causQ  by  which  they  were  i^imated.  Many 
bil^veefforts  were.e^^inrted  on  c^ach.  side,  and  snccess  was  fcnr 
spme  tiine  doabtfol;  till  at  length  part  of  .the  c^titre,  9nd  the 
left  wing  of  the  Macedonians  (except  the-pbalaax)  yielded  to 
tb^  impetuous  attack  .of  the  Ath^iiians^  and  fled  with  soin« 
pitecipitatiQn.     Happy  Jiad  :it  been  on  that  day  for  Greece,  if 
tiia  conduct  ,and  abilities  of  ihe  Gieqian  generals  bad  been 
equal  to  tiie  vdour  of  tbeir  soldiery  1    But  those  brave  cham- 
pions  of  liberty  were  1^  on  by  the  despicable  creatures  of  in- 
trigue and  cabal.  Transported  by  the  advantage  now  obtained, 
the  presumptaous  Jaysicles  cried  out,  "  Cos;ie  on,  my  gallant 
countrymen ;  tho  victory  is. ours ;  let  us  pursue  these  cowards, 
tt^d  drive  th^m  to  Mao^on :"  .and  thus,  instead  of  improving 
the  happy  oppottunity,  by  cbatging  the  phalanx  in  flank,  and 
ao  breaking  this  formidable.  bpdy»  theiAthenJADS  wildly  and 
^recipitatdty'  pressed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy ; 
thtoiselves  in  all  the  tumult,  and  djacnrder  of  a  route.    Philip 
saw  this  fatal  error  with  all  the  cotitempt  of  a  skilful  general, 
aiid  the  secret  exultation  arising  ironiL  the  ag6uran0e  of  q>- 
ph>aching  victory.    He  coolly  observed  to  those.  oflScers  tlwt 
48tood  round  him,  '^  That  the  Athenians  knew  not  how  to  con- 
quer;" and  ordered  his  phalanx. to. change  its  position,  and,  by 
M  sudden  evolution,  to.gainpcMsession  of  an  adjacent  eminence. 
JProm  thence  they  marched  deliberately  down,  firm  and  col- 
lected, and  fell,  with  their  united  force,  on  the  Athenians,  now 
•aoi^dent  of  success,  and  blind  to  their  danger.  The  shock  was 
;irrMistible;  they  were  at  once  overjrhelnii^d ;  nuiny  of  them 
JnyiCnudked  by  the  wei^t.of  the  j^oemy,  and  ea^piiing  by  their 
pounds';  while  the  rest  eiK^ed  jfnmi.tbo'diseadful  slaughter  by 
^ishwiieful  and  precipitate  flight,  bearing,  down  and  buirying 
:«Mniy  twith  tbe»  thoae  troops,  which  had  been  stationed  for 
rth^ir  Bupf^ii.    And  here  the  renowned  oi^tor  and  statesman, 
wkrae  noble. aentinients  .and  spirited  harangues  h%d  raised  ^ 
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eemge  on  thb  day  so  cnmnendj  exerted^  betrayed  Aaf  weak- 
ness which  has  snlKed  his  great  character.  He  alone,  of  all  his 
oonntrymen,  advanced  to  the  charge  cold  and  dismayed ;  and, 
at  the  very  first  appearance  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  turned  Ids  back,  cast  away  that  shield  which  he  had 
adorned  with  this  inscription  in  golden  characters,  **  To  ($ood 
Fortune,"  and  appeared  the  foremost  in  the  general  rout.  .The 
ridicule  and  malice  of  his  enemies  related,  or  peihaps  in-^ 
vented,  another  shameful  circumstance ;  Aiat,  being  impeded  in 
his  flight  by  some  brambles,  his  imagination  was  so  possessed  b^ 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  that  he  loudly  cried  out  for 
quarter. 

While  Plufip  was  thus  triumphant  on  his  side,  Aleitander 
continned  the  conflict  on  the  other  wing,  and  at  lengdi  broke 
the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  all  their  acts  of  valour,  who  now  fled 
from  the  field,  and  were  pursued  wifli  great  camc^.  The 
centre  of  ike  confederates  was  thus  totally  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  a  victorious  enemy.  But  enough  of  slaughter  had 
already  been  made ;  morel  than  one  thousand  of  the  Atheniaiis 
lay  dead  on  the  field  of  batde,  two  thousand  werd  made  pr^ 
soners,  and  the  loss  of  the  Thebans  was  not  inferior.  Philip, 
flierefore,  determined  to  conclude  his  important  rictory  by  an 
act  of  apparent  clemency,  which  his  ambition  and  policy  really 
dictated.  He  gave  orders  that  the  Greeks  should  be  spared, 
conscious  of  has  own  designs,  and  still  expecting  to  appear  in 
die  field  the  head  and  leader  of  that  body  which  he  h^  now 
completely  subdued. 

*  Philip  was  transported  with  this  victory  beyond  measure ; 
and,  having  drank  to  excess  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gate 
upon  that  occasion,  went  into  the  fold  of  battle,  where  he  ex-^ 
ulted  over  the  slain,  and  upbraid^  the  prisoners  with  their 
misfortunes.  He  leaped  and  danced  about  in  a  frantic  man- 
ner, and  with  an  air  of  burlesque  merrmient  sung  the  begins 
ziing  of  the  decree,  which  Demosthenes  had  drawn  up  as  a  de- 
danttion  of  war  against  him.  Demades,  #ho  was  of  the  tfum- 
ber  of  the  prisoners,  had  the  courage  to  reproach  him  wHh  this 
imgenerdus  behiiviour,  telling  him,  ''  That  fortune  had  given 
him  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  but  thai  he  was  acting  that  of 
Thersites."  He  was  so  struck  witli  the  justness  Of  this  ro- 
proof,  that  it  wrought  a  tiioroligh  ehhiige  in  Urn,  and  he  was  so 
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far  fkom  bdbg  offended  at  Demades,  that  he  iaunediatBly 
gave  him  his  liberty,  and  showed  him  afterwards  great  marks 
of  honour  and  fiiendship.  He  likewise  released  all  the 
Athenian  captives,  and  without  ransom ;  and  when  they  fonnd 
him  so  generously  disposed  towards  them,  they  made  a  demand 
of  their  baggage,  widi  every  thing  else  that  had  been  taken 
from  ihem ;  bat  to  that  Philip  replied,  **  Surely  they  think  I 
have  not  beat  them."  This  discharge  of  the  prisoners  was 
ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Demades,  who  is  said  to  have 
new-modelled  Philip,  and  to  have  softened  his  temper  with  the 
Attic  graces,  as  Diodorus  expresses  it*  Indeed,  Philip  him- 
self acknowledged,  upon  another  occasion,  that  his  frequent 
converse  with  the  Athenian  orators  had  been  of  great  use  to 
him  in  c<Hrrecting  his  morals.  Justin  represents  his  carriage 
after  the  battle  in  a  very  different  li^t:  alleging,  that  he  took 
abundance  of  pains  to  dissemble  his  joy;  that  he  affected  great 
modesty  and  compassion,  and  was  not  seen  to  laugh;  that  he 
would  have  no  sacrifice,  no  crowns,  no  perfumes ;  that  he  for- 
bade ail  kinds  of  sports,  and  did  nothing  that  might  make  him 
appear  to  the  conqoerors  to  be  elated,  nor  to  the  conquered  to 
be  insolent  But  this  account  seems  to  have  been  confounded 
with  others  which  were  given  of  him,  after  his  being  reformed 
by  Demades.  It  is  certain,  that  after  his  first  transport  was 
over,  and  that  he  began  to  recollect  himself,  he  showed  great 
huBianity  to  the  Athenians ;  and  that,  in  order  still  to  keep 
measures  with  them,  he  renewed  the  peace.  But  the  Thebans, 
who  had  renoimced  their  alliance  with  him,  he  treated  in 
another  manner.  He,  who  affected  to  be  as  mach  master  of 
his  allies  as  of  his  subjects,  could  not  easily  pardon  those  who 
had  deserted  him  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture ;  wherefore,  he 
not  only  took  ransom  for  their  prisoners,  but  made  them  pay 
for  leave  to  bnry  their  dead.  After  these  severities,  and  after 
having  placed  a  strong  garrison  over  them,  he  granted  them  a 
peace. 

We  are  told  that  Isocrates,  the  most  celelnrated  rhetorician 
of  that  age,  who  loved  his  country  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
could  not  survive  the  loss  and  ignominy  with  which  it  was 
covered  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Chieronea.  The  instant  he 
received  the  news  of  its  bring  uncertain  what  use  Philip  wonld 
make  of  his  victory,  and  determined  to  die  a  freeman,  he  has- 
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Iwed  hb  tind  by  abstaiiik^  feom  food.  He  was  fourscore  and 
^^fbteen  years  of  age.  This  defeat  was  attributed  chieflj  to 
the  ill  conduct  of  the  generals  Lysicles  and  Chares;  the  for- 
mer whoreof  the  Athenians  put  to  death,  at  the  instance  of 
LjrcurgnSf  who  had  great  credit  and  influence  with  the  people, 
but  was  a  severe  judge,  and  a  most  bitter  accuser.  "  You, 
Lysicles/'  said  he,  ^*  were  general  of  the  army :  a  thousand 
citibsens  were  slain,  two  thousand  taken  prisoners ;  a  trophy 
has  been  erected  to  the  dishonour  of  this  city,  and  all  Greece  is 
enslaved.  You  had  the  command  when  all  these  things  hap* 
pened ;  and  yet  you  dare  to  live  and  view  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  blush  not  to  appear  publicly  in  the  forum :  you,  Lysicles, 
who  are  bom  the  monument  of  your  country's  shame !"  This 
Lycurgus  was  one  of  the  orators  of  the  first  rank,  and  free 
from  the  general  corruption  which  then  reigned  among  them. 
He  managed  the  public  treasure  for  twelve  years  with  grei^ 
uprightness,  and  bad,  throughout  his  life,  the  reputation  of  a 
manof  honour  and  virtue.  He  increased  the  shipping,  sup- 
plied the  arsenal,  drove  the  bad  men  out  of  the  city,  and 
framed  several  good  laws.  He  kept  an  exact  register  of  every 
thing  he  did  during  his  administration ;  and,  when  that  was 
expired,  he  caused  it  to  be  fixed  up  to  a  pillar,  that  every 
body  might  be  at  liberty  to  inspect  it,  and  to  censure  his  con- 
duct He  carried  this  point  so  far,  that,  in  his  last  sickness,  he 
ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house  to  give  a 
public  account  of  all  his  actions ;  and,  after  he  had  refuted  one 
who  accused  him  there,  he  went  home  and  died.  Notwith- 
st^ding  the  austerity  of  his  temper,  he  was  a  great  encourager 
of  the  stage;  which,  though  it  had  been  carried  to  an  excess 
that  was  manifestly  hurtful  to  the  public,  he  still  looked  upon 
as  the  best  school  to  instruct  and  polish  the  minds  of  the 
people.  And  to  this  end  he  kept  up  a  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  writers  of  tragedy,  and  erected  the  statues  of 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  He  left  three  sons,  who 
were  unworthy  of  him,  and  behaved  so  ill,  that  they  were  aD 
put  in  prison ;  but  Demosthenes,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory 
of  their  father,  got  them  discharged. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Chares  underwent  any  prosecution 
for  his  share  of  this  action ;  though,  according  to  his  general 
character,  he  deserved  it  as  much  or  more  than  his  colleague ; 
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for  he  had  no  talent  for  command,  and  wasTery  KMe  SthnaH 
from  a  common  soldier.  'Kmotheufi  said  of  him,  ^*  That,  in- 
stead of  being  a  general,  he  was  fitter  to  carry  the  genenf  s 
baggage.**  His  person,  indeed,  was  of  that  robust  kind  of 
make :  and  it  was  that  which  served,  in  some  measure,  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  people.  But  he  was  more  a  man  of  pleasure 
tiian  fatigue.  In  his  mSitaiy  expeditions,  he  was  wont  to  cany 
with  him  a  band  of  music,  and  he  defrayed  the  expense  of  it 
ont  of  the  soldiers'  pay.  Notwithstanding  his  want  of  abilities^ 
he  had  a  thorough  good  opinion  of  himself.  He  was  Tain  attd 
positive,  bold  and  boisteroas ;  a  great  undertaker,  and  always 
ready  to  warrant  success ;  but  his  performances  seldcmi  an- 
swered ;  and  hence  it  was  that- the  promises  of  Chares  became 
a  proverb :  and  yet,  as  little  as  he  was  to  be  depended  on,  he 
had  lus  partizans  among  the  people,  and  among  Ae  orators, 
by  whose  means  he  got  himself  to  be  frequently  employed,  and 
others  to  be  excluded  who  were  more  capable: 

But  it  was  Demosthenes  who  seemed  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  terrible  shock  which  Athens  reomved  aft 
this  time,  and  which  gave  its  powers  such  a  wound,  as  it 
never  recovered.  However,  at  the  very  instant  that  the 
Athenians  heard  of  this  bloody  overthrow,  which  afieeted.  so 
great  a  number  of  families,  when  it  would  have  been  no  won- 
der, had  the  multitude,  seized  with  terror  and  alarms,  ^Ven 
way  to  an  emotion  of  blind  zeal  against  the  man,  whom  they 
might  have  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  the  author  of  thb 
dreadful  calamity :  even  at  this  very  instant,  I  say,  the  people 
submitted  entirely  to  the  councils  of  Demosthenes.  The  pre- 
cautions that  were  taken  to  post  g^rds,  to  raise  flie  walls,  and 
to  repair  the  ditches,  were  all  in  consequence  of  his  advice. 
He  himself  was  appointed  to  supply  the  city  widi  provisions^ 
and  to  repair  the  walls,  which  latter  commission  he  executed 
with  so  much  generosity,  that  it  acquired  him  the  greatest 
honour ;  and  for  which,  at  Ae  request  of  Ctesiphon,  a  crown 
of  gold  was  decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  having  presented 
the  commonwealth  with  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  own  estate, 
sufficient  to  defray  what  was  wanting  of  the  expense  for 
repairing  the  walls. 

On  the  present  occasion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Ch«ro- 
nea,  such  orators  as  opposed  Demosthenes,  having  all  risen 
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up  ill  conioert  against  him*  and  having  cited  him  to  take  his 
trial  according  to  law,  the  people  not  only  declared  him  inno- 
cent of  the  several  accusations  laid  to  his  charge,  but  conferred 
more  honours  upon  him  than  he  had  enjoyed  before ;  so  strongly 
did  the  veneration  they  had  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  overbalance 
the  efforts  of  calumny  and  malibe. 

But  the  people  did  not  stop  here :  the  bones  of  such  as  had 
been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chssronea  having  been  brought  to 
Athens  to  be  interred,  they  appointed  Demosthenes  to  com- 
pose the  eulogium  of  those  brave  men ;  a  manifest  proof,  that 
they  did  not  ascribe  to  him  the  ill  success  of  the  battle,  but  to 
Providence  only,  who  disposes  of  human  events  at  pleasure. 

It  was  in  this  year,  that  .£schines  drew  up  an  accusation 
against  Ctesiphon,  or  rather  against  Demosthenes,  which  was 
the  most  remarkable  that  ever  appeared  before  any  tribunal;, 
not  so  much  for  the  object  of  the  contest,  as  for  the  greatness 
and  ability  of  the  speakers,  Ctesiphon,  a  parlizan  and  friend 
of  Demosthenes,  broaght  a  cause  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  in  which  he  urged  that  a  decree  should  be  passed, 
giving  a  ^Iden  crown  to  Demosthenes.  This  decree  was 
strongly  opposed  by  JSschines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  as 
well  in  eloquence  as  in  ambition. 

No  cause  ever  excited  so  much  curiosity,  nor  was  pleaded 
with  so  much  pomp.  People  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  and 
they  had  great  reason  for  so  doing ;  for  what  sight  could  be 
noUer,  than  a  conflict  between  two  orators,  each  of  them  ex- 
ceHent  in  his  way,  both  formed  by  nature,  improved  by  art, 
and  animated  by  perpetual  dissensions,  and  an  implacable 
animosity  against  each  other. 

The  juncture  seemed  to  favour  i£schines  very  much ;  for 
the  Macedonian  party,  whom  he  always  befriended,  was  very 
powerful  in  Athens,  especially  after  the  ruin  of  Thebes*^ 
Nevertheless,  .£schines  lost  Us  cause,  and  was  justly  sen- 
tenced to  banishment  for  his  rash  accusation.  He  thereupon 
went  and  settled  himself  in  Rhodes^  where  he  opened  a  schoolr 
of  eloquence,  the  fiune  and  glory  of  whieh  continued  for  many 
agtts.  He  began  his  lectures  with  die  two  orations  that  had 
occasioned  his  bamshment.  Great  encomiums  were  given  to 
thai  of  JSschines ;  but  when  they  heard  that  of  Demosthenes,, 
fte  plaudits  and  acclamations  were  redoubled.     And  it  was 
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Ilieii  be  spoke  these  words,  so  gseutly  landable  in  Ae  montk 
of  aa  enemy  and  a  ri^ :  '^  Alas !  what  applaases  would  yov 
not  kive  bestowed,  kad  you  heard  Demosthenes  speak  it 
himself?" 

Demosthenes,  thus  beeome  victor,  made  a  good  use  of  hb 
conquest  F<Mr  the  instant  iEschmes  left  Athens,  in  ordor  to 
embark  for  Rhodes,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  forced 
hfan  to  accept  of  a  pane  of  money.  On  this  ocoasion, 
JBschines  cried  ont^  '*  How  wiQ  it  be  possible  for  me  not  to 
regreit  a  oountryj  in  which  I  leare  an  enemy  tixore  generoos, 
ttan  I  can  hope  to  find  fnends  in  any  other  part  of  the 
worfd?" 

fii  die  mean  time,  Philip  had  his  ambidon  pleased,  but  not 
satisfied,  with  his  last  victory ;  he  had  one  object  long  in  view, 
and  diat  he  never  lost  sight  of:  this  was  to  get  himself  ap- 
pointed,  in  the  assemUy  of  the  Greeks,  their  cluel  general 
against  the  Persians.  It  had  long  been  the  objeet,  not  only 
of  the  confederate  states,  but  also  of  the  neighbouring  Greek 
nations,  to  revenge  upon  the  kingdom  of  Persia  the  injuriea 
they  had  sustained  from  it,  and  to  wori^  the  total  destruction 
ef  tlmt  ^npire.  This  was  an  object  wUch  had  eariy  inflmned 
the  mind  of  Philip,  and  his  late  victory  paved'  the  way  to  it^ 
He  therefore  got  himself  declared  generalissimo  of  the  GredL 
fevees,  mid  accordingly  made  preparations  to  invade  that 
naghty  empire. 

But  whilst  Philip  was  thus  successful  in  politics  and  waiv 
the  domestic  divisions  that  reigned^m  his  fandly  embittered  his 
happiness,  and  at  last  caused  has  destructbn.  He  had  marriad 
Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bpirus,  and  die  eaiiy 
part  of  dieir  union  was  crowned  with  happiness ;  but  her  iU 
temper  soon  clouded  that  dawn  which  promiaed  so  much  feJIs- 
eity;  she  was  natuinllyjealous,  vindictive,  and  passionate;  aad 
thdr  dissensions  were  carried  to  such  a  deg^ree,  that  Huli|^ 
1  often  heard  to  wish  for  death.  But  hb  passion  for  G]«»- 
neice  to  Attafais,  his  geneanl,  completed  theirisepanh 
don.  As  Cbopatm  was  no  less  amiaUe  in  her  temper  and 
aooompfishments  than  in  the  extraordinary  graces  of  her  pmpi* 
son^  Philip  conceived  that  he  should  consult  his  oiwn  happiaesa 
most  eflR^tually,  by  forming  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  'imiiMii 
with  this  lady ;  and,  without  the  least  hesitation,  resolved  to 
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fl^parate  himself  for  ever  from  ihe  princeBs,  who  had  long*  afK 
pMured  so  gpreat  an  enemy  to  his  tranqnillity.  In  Tain  did 
Alexander  his  son  remonstrate,  that,  by  divoroing  Oiympias^ 
and  engaging  in  a  second  marriage,  he  exposed  lum  to  the 
danger  of  contending  with  a  number  of  competiton  for  die 
crown,  and  rendered  his  snocession  precarious.  "  My  son,** 
said  the  king,  *^  if  I  create  yon  a  number  of  competitors,  yon 
win  have  the  glorious  opportnnity  of  exerting  yourself  to  sur^ 
pass  them  in  merit  Tims  shall  their  rivalship  by  no  means 
aflbet  your  tide/'  His  marriage  witfi  Cleopatra  was  now  de^ 
dared  in  form,  and  celebrated  with  sll  the  grandenr  and 
solemnity  which  the  great  occasion  demanded.  The  young 
prince,  however  dissatisfied,  was  yet  obliged  to  attend  on  these 
solemnities,  and  sat  in  rilent  indignation  at  that  feast  wh&^ 
proclaimed  the  dii^race  of  his  mothcNr.  In  such  ckcumstanoes» 
his  youthftil  and  impetuous  mind  could  not  but  be  susceptible 
of  tibe  shf^test  irritati<m.  Attains,  the  uncle  of  the  new 
queen,  forgetting  that  just  caution,  which  should  have  taught 
lum  to  be  scrupulously  observant  to  avoid  offending  the  prince, 
intoxicated  by  the  honours  paid  to  Us  kinswmnan,  as  well  as 
by  the  present  festivity,  was  rash  enough  to  caU  pnUidy  on 
Ae  Macedonian  nobles,  to  pour  out  their  Iflbations  to  the  gods, 
that  they  might  grant  the  king  the  happy  fruits  of  the  present 
nuptials,  and  legitimate  heirs  to  his  tiirone.  ''' Wretch!" 
cried  Aksmnder,  with  his  eye  qiarkling  with  that  fury  and 
venlion  which  he  had  till  now  suppressed,  **  dost  tliou,  tiien, 
onB  nebastfffd?"  and  instantly  darted  his  goblet  at  Attafan, 
wlm  letnroed  the  outrage  wiA  double  violence*  Clamonraiid 
emnfiuion  arose,  and  the  king,  m  a  sudden  fit  efnige,  snatdMd 
his  sword,  and  flew  directly  towards  hb  son.  His  precipitn- 
tion,  ins  kdneness,  and  the  quantity  of  wine  in  whidi  he  had 
by  this  time  indidgied,  happily  disappointed  Us  rash  purpose ; 
he  stumibied,  and  fdl  on  tlM  floor;  whfle  Alexander,  witii  an 
unpardonable  insolence,  cried  out,  **  Bdiold,  ye  Macedonians! 
this  is  the  king  who  is  preparing  to  lend  yon  into  Asia;  see 
wliere,  in  passing firom  one  table  to  another,he  is  fallen  to  the 
ground." 

PUlip,  however,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  conquest  of  Asia. 
Futt  of  the  mighty  project  he  had  conceived,  he  ooamlted  the 
gpods,  to  know  what  would  be  the  event  of  it ;  and  the  priestess 
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replied,  ''  The  victini  is  already  crowned,  hia  end  draws  nigli, 
and  ke  will  soon  be  sacrificed.*'  PUiip,  hearing  dus,  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment,  bat  interpreted  the  oracle  in  Us  own 
£mronr;  the  amUgnity  of  whidb  ooght,  at  least,  to  have  kept 
hkn  in  some  suspense.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  in 
a  condition  to  apply  entirely  to  his  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  limit  himself  solely  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  dis- 
pa(tched  wi&  all  possible  diligence  his  domestic  afiairs.  After 
tins,  he  offered  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  and  piepared 
to  celeiirate  with  incredible  magnifi<^ence  in  Egie,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  brother 
to  Olympias,  his  queen.  He  had  invited  to  it  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  of  Greece,  and  heaped  upon  them  friendship 
and  honours  of  every  kind,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  electing 
him  generalissimo  of  tiie  Greeks.  The  cities  made  tiieir  court 
to  him  in  emulating  each  other,  by  sending  him  golden  crowns ; 
and  Athens  distinguished  its  zeal  above  all  the  rest.  Neopto- 
lemus,  tile  poet,  had  written  purposely  for  that  festival  a 
tragedy,  entitied  Cinyras,  in  which,  under  borrowed  names, 
he  re|»e8ented  this  prince  as  already  victor  over  Darius,  and 
master  of  Asia.  Philip  listened  to  these  happy  presages  witii 
joy,  and,  comparing  tiiem  with  the  answer  of  the  oracle, 
assured  himself  of  conquest.  The  day  after  the  nuptiris, 
games  and  shows  were  solemnized.  As  these  fonned  part  of 
the  religious  worship,  tiiere  were  carried  in  it,  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony,  twelve  statues  of  tiie  gods,  carved  witii  inimit- 
able art ;  a  thirte^ith,  that  surpassed  ihem  all  in  magnificence, 
represented  Philip  as  a  god.  The  hour  fw  his  leaving  the 
palace  arrived ;  he  went  fonh  in  a  white  robe ;  and  advanced 
with  an  air  of  nuyesty,  in  tiie  midst  of  unbounded  acclamar 
tions,  towards  the  theatre,  where  an  infinite  multitude  of 
Macedonians,  as  well  as  foreigners,  waited  his  coming  with 
impatience. 

But  this  magnificence  only  served  to  make  tiie  catastrophe 
more  remaricable,  and  to  add  splendour  to  ruin.  Some  time 
before.  Attains,  inflamed  with  wine  at  an  entertainment,  had 
insulted,  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  Pausanias,  a  young 
Macedonian  nobleman.  The  latter  had  long  endeavoured  to 
revenge  the  cruel  affront,  and  was  perpetually  imploring  the 
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king's  justice.  But  Philip,  nnwillii^  to  disgust  Attains*  uncle 
to  Cleopatra,  wliom,  as  was  before  observed,  be  had  manied 
after  Us  divordng  Olympias,  his  first  qaeen,  would  never  listen 
to  Pausanias's  complaints.  However,  to  console  him  in  somie 
measure,  and  to  express  the  high  esteem  he  had  for,  and  the 
great  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  he  made  him  one  of  tiie 
chief  officers  of  his  life-guard.  But  this  was  not  what  the 
young  Macedonian  required,  whose  anger  now  swelling  to 
fury  against  his  judge,  he  fonned  the  design  of  wiping  out  his 
shame,  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  bbod  of  his  soTereign, 

And  now,  while  this  unhappy  youth  continued  broodii^^  ov«er 
those  malignant  passions,  which  distracted  and  corroded  his 
mmd,  he  happened  to  go  into  the  school  of  one  Hermocrates, 
who  professed  to  teach  philosophy;  to  whom  he  proposed  the 
following  question :  **  What  shall  that  man  do,  who  wishes  to 
transmit  his  name  with  lustre  to  posterity  ?'*  Hermocrates, 
either  artftiUy  and  from  design,  or  thenatnrd  malignity  of  his 
temper,  repHed,  **  He  must  kill  him  who  hath  achieved  the 
greatest  actions ;  thus  shall  the  memory  of  flie  hero  be  joined 
with  his  who  slew  him,  and  both  descend  together  to  pos^ 
teiity."  This  was  a  maxim  bagUy  agreeable  to  Pausanias,  in 
the  present  disposition  of  his  mind ;  and  thus  various  accidents 
and  cireumstances  concurred  to  inflame  those  dangerous  pas- 
sions which  now  possessed  him,  and  to  prompt  him  to  the 
dreadful  purpose  of  satiating  his  revenge. 

The  present  solemnity  was  the  occasion  which  Pausaiuas 
chose  for  putting  his  dreadful  design  in  execution.  Philip, 
clothed  in  a  white  flowing  robe,  waving  in  soft  and  graceful 
folds,  die  hdbiliments  in  which  the  Grecian  deities  were 
usually  represented,  moved  forward  with  a  heart  filled  with 
triumph  and  exultation,  while  the  admiring  crowds  shouted 
forth  their  flattering  applause.  His  guards  had  orders  to  keep 
at  a  considerable  distance  firom  his  person,  to  show  that  the 
king  coiifided  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  had  not  the 
least  apprehensions  of  danger  amidst  all  this  mixed  coneourse 
of  different  states  and  nations.  Unhappily,  Ae  danger  was 
but  too  near  him.  The  injured  Pausanias  had  not  yet  forgot 
his  wrongs,  but  still  retained  those  terrible  impressions,  which 
the  sense  of  the  indignity  he  had  received,  and  the  artful  and 
interested  representations  of  others,  fixed  deeply  in  his  mind. 
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H«  chofle  tins  &tfil  mofnuig  for  the  etecntion  of  hk  le^iNige 
on  the  prince,  who  had  deued  reparation  to  has  ugnred  hamwe. 
His  design  had  been  for  some  time  premeditated^  aadaowwas 
the  dreadful  moment  of  effeotmg  it.  As  Philip  marched  on, 
in  all  his  pride  and  pomp,  this  young  Maoedonian  slipped 
through  the  crowd,  and^  with  a  desperate  and  revengefal  reso- 
Intion,  waited  his  ^proach  in  a  narrow  passage,  jnst  at  the 
entrance  mto  the  theatre.  The  king  advanced  towards  hjm, 
PansaniaB  drew  his  poniard,  plunged  it  into  his  heart,  and  the 
conqueror  of  Greece,  and  terror  of  Asia,  fell  prostrate  to  die 
ground,  and  instantly  expired. 

The  murderer  flew  towards  the  gates  of  the  city,  iM^HKettere 
stood  horses  ready  to  fovonr  hb  escape,  which  OJ^rmpias  ker* 
self  is  said  to  have  prepared.  The  tumult  and  CMifnsfon  wme 
such  as  mi^t  be  expected  from  so  fiital  an  ereut ;  aoaeof 
the  Macedonians  crowded  round  flie  ftUen  king  with  officioui 
and  ineffectnal  care,  while  others  pursued  Pieuisanias.  AnMNig 
these  were  Perdiccas,  Attains,  and  I^eonatns ;  the  firsts  who 
excelled  in  swiftness,  came  up  to  the  assassin  where  he  was 
just  preparing  to  mount  his  horse,  but  being,  by  his  pracipite* 
tion,  entangled  in  some  vines,  a  violent  effort  to  extricate  his 
foot  brought  him  suddenly  to  the  ground*  As  he  prqMoed  fo 
rise,  Perdiccas  was  upon  him,  and,  with  his  compaoioBSi  soon 
dispatched  him  by  the  repeated  wounds  which  their  fory  .in- 
flicted. His  body  was  immediately  hung  on  a  gAbet,  but  in 
the  momii^  appeared  crowned  with  a  golden  diadem;  the 
only  means  by  which  Olyrapias  could  now  express  her  im^a* 
Gd>le  resentment.  In  a  few  days,  indeed,  she  took  a  fordier 
occasion  of  publishing  her  triumph  and  exultation  in  her  hus- 
band's fall,  by  paying  the  same  fbneral  hononn  to  Pausanias, 
which  were  prepared  for  Philip;  both  bodies  were  fa«nmt  on  the 
same  pile,  and  the  ashes  of  both  deposited  in  the  sane  toid>. 
She  is  even  said  to  have  prevailed  on  the  Macedonians  to  pay 
annual  honoun  to  Pausanias,  as  if  she  feared  that  &e  dune  she 
had  taken  in  the  death  ai  Hnlip  dMwld  not  be  suArientfy 
known  to  the  world.  She  consecrated  to  ApoUo  the  dagger 
which  had  been  the  instrument  of  the  fetal  deed,  insoibed  with 
the  name  "  Myrtalis,"  the  name  wUch  she  had  borne  when 
thmr  loves  first  began. 

Thus  died  Philip,  whose  virtues  and  vices  were  directed  and 
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pcqmrtioiied  to  hb  ambition.  His  most  shining  and  malted 
qualities  were  influenced  in  a  great  measure  by  his  loye  of 
power ;  and  even  the  most  exceptionable  parts  of  iiis  conduct 
were  principally  determined  by  their  conyeniency  and  expedi- 
ency. If  he  was  unjust,  he  ww,  like  Caesar,  unjust  for  the  , 
sake  of  empire.  If  be  gloried  in  the  success  acquired  by  his 
Yirtaes  and  his  intellectual  accomplishments,  rather  than  in  that 
which  the  force  of  arms  could  gain,  the  reason  which  he  him- 
self jassigaed  points  out  his  true  principle.  "  In  the  former 
case,''  said  he,  '*  the  glory  is  entirely  mine ;  in  ike  other,  my 
generals  and  soldiers  haTe  their  share." 

The  news  of  Philip's  death  was  a  joyful  surprise  in  Gieeo^ 
and  peitioDlarly  in  Athens,  where  the  people  crowned  tbem- 
■dveswidi  gariands^  and  decveed  a  crown  to  Pausanias.  They 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  for  their  deliverance,  and  sung  songs  of 
tii«^>h,  a»  if  PhUip  had  been  slain  by  them  in  battle.  But 
tUs  exeess  of  joy  did  lU  become  them.  It  was  looked  upon  as 
*an  uageDerouB  and  unmanly  insult  upon  the  ashes  of  a  mur- 
dered prince,  and  of  one  whom  they  just  before  had  revered, 
and  crouebed  to  m  die  most  abject  manner.  These  irnmo* 
derate  transports  were  raised  in  them  by  Demosthenes,  who, . 
having  the  fioEst  inteBigenoe  of  Philip's  death,  went  into  the 
asaeniUy  unusually  gay  and.  dieerful,  witti  a  chaplet  on  his 
head,  and  in  a  ridi  habit,  though  it  was  then  but  the  seventh 
day  after  the  death  of  his  dangkier*  From  this  circumstance, 
Plutarch,  at  the  same  time  that  he  condemns  the  behaviour  of 
the  Athenians  in  general  upon  this  occasion,  takes  an  oppor- 
tmity  to  justify  Demostiien^s,  and  extols  him  as  a  patriot,  for 
not  sufibring  his  domestic  afflictions  to  interfere  with  the  good 
fiortune  of  Ae  commonwealth.  Bvt  he  certainly  might  have 
noted  the  part  of  a  good  cttiaen  widi  more  decency,  and  nl»t 
have  given  np  to  insult  what  was  due  to  good  manners. 
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PROM  THE   BIRTH  OP  ALRXANDBR    TO  H18  RRXTIBTG 
OUT   POR   ASIA. 

A.  M.  8648.  Albxandbr,  the  son  of  Philip,  wr>Md<»d  the 
A.  J.  C.  356.  throne  upon  the  death  of  Us  father,  and  took 
possession  of  a  kingdom  rendered  flourishing  and  povaiM 
by  the  policy  of  the  preceding  reign. 

He  came  into  the  world  the  yery  day  the  celebrated  teaiple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  burnt;  upon  which  oecaaiott  the 
report  goes,  that  Hegesias,  the  historian,  was  heard  (a  say, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  the  temple  was  burnt,  as  Diana  waa 
that  day  employed  at  the  delivery  of  Olympias,  to  facilitate 
the  birdi  of  Alexander. 

The  passion,  which  prevailed  most  in  Alexander,  even  firom 
his  tendei  yeais,  was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  desiie  of  gbvy; 
bot  not  for  eveiy  specaes  of  glory.  Philip,  like  a  sopUat, 
valued  himself  upon  his  eloquence  and  the  beauty  of  his  stjle; 
and  had  the  vanity  to  have  engraved  on  his  coins  the  several 
•victories  he  had  won  at  the  Olympic  games,  in  the  chariot 
race.  But  it  was  not  after  such  empty  honours  that  his  aon 
aspired.  His  friends  asked  him  one  day,  whether  he  would 
not  be  present  at  the  games  above-mentioned,  in  order  to  dis* 
pute  the  prize  bestowed  on  that  occasion  2  for  he  was  veiy 
swift  of  foot.  He  answered,  that  he  would  contend  is  them, 
provided  kings  were  to  be  his  antagonists. 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him  that  his  father  had  taken 
some  city,  or  gained  some  great  battle,  Alexander,  so  far  from 
sharing  in  the  general  joy,  used  to  say,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of 
voice,  to  the  young  persons  that  were  brought  up  with  him, 
"  Friends,  my  father  will  possess  himself  of  every  thing,  and 
leave  nothing  for  me  to  do." 

One  day,  some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Persia  being 
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«med  at  court  during  PbUip's  absence^  Alexander  ga?e  them 
ao  kind  and  so  polite  a  reoeption,  and  regaled  diem  in  so  noble 
and  generous  a  manner^  as  ciianned  them  all ;  but  that  which 
most  surprised  them  was,  the  good  sense  and  judgm^it  he 
discoTOfed  in  the  sereral  conversations  they  had  with  him. 
He  did  not  propose  to  them  any  thing  that  was  trifling,  and 
like  one  of  his  age ;  such,  for  instance,  as  inquiring  about  the 
ao  much  boasted  gardens  suspended  in  the  air ;  the  riches  and 
magnfficence  of  die  palace  and  court  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
•whkh  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world ;  the  famous 
golden  plantain  tree;  and  that  golden  vine,  the  grapes  of 
which  were  of  emeralds,  carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  sorts  of 
precious  stones,  under  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  said 
frequently  to  give  audience : — ^Alexander,  I  say,  asked  them 
questions  of  a  quite  different  nature ;  inquiring  which  was  the 
road  to  Upper  Asia;  the  distance  of  the  sevehd  places;  in 
what  the  strength  and  power  of  the  king  of  Persia  consisted ; 
in  what  purt  of  the  battle  he  fought ;  how  he  behaved  towaxdti 
Us  enemies,  and  in  what  manner  he  governed  his  subjects. 
Theae  ambassadors  admired  him  all  die  while;  and  perceiving, 
evoi  at  that  time,  how  great  he  might  one  day  become,  they 
observed,  in  a  few  words,  the  difference  they  found  between 
Alexander  and  Artaxerxes,  by  saying  one  to  another,  ''  This 
yovng  prince  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich :  that  man  must  be 
vastly  insignificant,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  his  riches !" 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  young  priuce  was  owing  as  much 
to  the  good  education  which  had  been  given  him,  aa  to  the 
hapinness  of  his  natural  parts.  Several  preceptors  were  ap- 
pointed to  teach  him  all  such  arts  and  sciences  as  are  worthy 
the  heir  of  a  great  kingdom ;  and  the  chief  of  these  was  Leo- 
nidas,  a  person  of  the  most  severe  morals,  and  a  rdation  to 
&e  queen,  llns  Leonidas,  in  their  joumies  together,  used 
freqnendy  to  look  into  the  trunks  where  his  beds  and  clothes 
were  laid,  in  order  to  see  if  Olympias,  his  mother,  had  not 
put  something  superfluous  into  them,  which  might  administer 
to  ddicacy  and  luxury. 

But  the  greatest  service  Philip  did  lus  son,  was  appointing 
Aristotle  lus  preceptor.  He  was  die  most  famous  and  the 
most  learned  philosopher  of  his  age ;  and  was  entrusted  with 
die  whole  care  of  Alexander's  educadon.     One  of  the  reas<»is 
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wUeh  prampted  Pliaiip  te  choose  him  a  oMMer  «f  ■wah  — 
flpicuoiis  repiUatioD  and  merit  was,  as  ho  kwmfM  Mk  im, 
that  bis  sm  might  avoid  oomaiktisKgafiiMtnaay  fini^  «f 
tiiudi  he  himself  had  been  gmttf. 

PhSip  was  aendUe  faMr  freat  a  treasare  he  posseaaed  in 
the  peisoQ  of  Aristotle;  for  which  reason  be  settled  a  Tory 
genteel  stipend  npon  him,  and  aOervBids  fewarded  bb  pains 
and  care  in  an  infinitely  moie  glorious  naaner ;  for  baraig 
destroyed  and  laid  waste  the  city  of  Stagira^  the  antiro  phoe 
of  diat  philosopher,  he  rebuilt  it»  purely  out  of  affeotkni  for 
fauB ;  reinstated  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  fima  it»  or  wove 
made  slaves,  and  gave  th«n  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbouiiMod 
of  Stagira,  as  a  place  for  their  studies  and  asseariilies*  Shren 
in  Plutarch's  time,  the  stone  seats  which  Aristotle  bad  placed 
there  were  standing;  as  also  spacious  yistas,  under  whsob 
those  n^  walked  were  shaded  fixmi  the  sun^beaais. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for  his  mas- 
ter, whom  he  believed  himself  bound  to  love  as  much  as  if  he 
had  been  his  fiitber;  declaring,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the 
<»e  for  living,  and  to  the  other  for  living  well.  The  progvess 
of  the  pupil  was  equal  to  the  care  and  abilities  of  the  pre- 
ceptor. He  grew  vastly  fond  of  phUosopby,  and  learned  the 
several  parts  of  it;  but  in  a  manner  suitable  to  faia  birih. 
Aristotle  endeavoured  to  improve  his  judgment,  by  laying 
down  sure  and  certain  rules,  by  which  he  might  dtstingmsh 
just  and  solid  reasonmg  from  what  is  but  speciously  so;  and 
by  accustoming  him  to  separate  in  discourse  wll  sucdi  parts  as 
only  dassde,  from  those  which  are  truly  s<^d,  and  constitirie 
its  cUef  value*  But  Alexander  applied  himself  chi^y  to 
morality,  which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings,  because  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  manldnd,  and  of  their  duties.  This  he 
made  his  serious  and  profound  study,  and  considered  it,  even 
at  that  time,  as  the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wise  policy. . 

The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric  that  antiquity  could  avar 
boast,  and  who  has  left  so  excelleat  e  treatise  on  thai  subjaot, 
took  care  to  make  that  science  part  of  his  pupol's  ednoMioB; 
and  we  find  that  ^exokler,  ev^n  in  the  midst  of  Usoonqnests, 
was  often  very  urgent  with  Aristotle  to  send  him  a  treatise  ^na 
that  subject.  To  tins  we  owe  the  worit  entitied  AJeacandei^s 
Rhetoric ;  in  the  beginning  of  which,  Aristotle  proves  to  hhn 
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ikm  rut  adnoitBges  a  fvince  sMf  reap  fron  doqueaea;  as  it 
gives  liim  the  gfeatest  asceDdant  over  the  miiids  of  men,  which 
he  ought  to  acquire  as  well  by  his  wisdom  as  authority.  Some 
aaswers  and  letters  of  Alexander,  which  are  still  extant,  show 
that  he  possessed,  in  its  greatest  perfection,  that  stodDg;  flMt 
manly  ebqaence,  which  abounds  wiHi  sease  and  ideas,  ani 
whieh  is  so  entirely  free  from  superfluous  expressions,  that 
every  single  word  has  its  meaning;  which,  properly  speaking, 
is  the  eloquence  of  kings. 

His  esteem,  <Mr  mther  his  passion,  for  Homw  shows,  not 
only  with  what  vigour  and  success  he  applied  to  polite  litera- 
ture, but  the  judicious  use  he  made  of  it,  and  the  solid  advan- 
tages he  proposed  to  himself  fircmi  it.  He  was  not  only 
prompted  to  peruse  this  poet  mmely  out  of  cariosity,  or  to 
unbend  his  mind,  or  from  a  great  fondness  f(v  poetry ;  but  his 
view,  in  stodying  this  admirable  writer,  was  to  borrow  such 
seoAiments  from  him  as  were  worthy  a  great  king  and  con^ 
^leror;  courage,  intrepidity,  magnanimity,  temperance,  pru*- 
dence ;  the  art  of  commandhig  well  in  war  and  peace.  The 
vene»  which  pleased  him  most  m  Hom»,  was  that  where 
Agamemnon  is  represented  as  a  good  king  and  a  brave 
warrior. 

After  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexand^  should  have  so 
hig^  an  esteem  for  this  poet.  Thus  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  the  Macedonians  had  found,  among  the  spoils  of 
Darius,  a  golden  box  (enriched  with  precious  stones),  in  which 
Ihe  excellent  perfomes  used  by  that  prince  were  put,  Alex-^ 
ander,  who  was  quite  covered  with  dust,  and  regardless  of 
essences  and  perfumes,  or^idered,  that  this  box  should  be  em-* 
ployed  to  no  other  use  than  to  hold  Homer's  poems;  which 
he  believed  the  most  perfect,  the  inost  complete  production 
of  tiie  hoBian  mind«  He  admired  partieularly  the  lUad,  wUcb 
he  called  the  best  provision  for  a  warrior.  He  always  had 
with  him  that  edition  of  Homer,  which  Aristotle  had  rovised 
and  correoted,  and  to  which  die  tide  of  the  Edition  of  the  Box 
vras  given:  and  he  kid  it  with  his  sword  every  n^ht  under 
hispiilow. 

Fend,  even  to  excess,  of  every  kind  of  glory,  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  Aristotle  Us  master,  Cmt  having  published,  in  his 
absence^  certain  metaphysical  pieces,  which  he  himself  desired 
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to  possess  exclusively  of  all  Others;  and  even  at  &e  time  when 
be  was  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  the  ponint  of 
Darias,  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant,  wherein 
he  complains  upon  that  very  account.  Alexander  says  in  it^ 
that  he  had  much  rather  surpass  the  rest  of  men^in  the  know* 
ledge  of  sublime  and  excellent  things,  than  in  the  greatness 
and  extent  of  his  power.  He  in  like  manner  requested  Aris- 
totle not  to  show  the  treatise  of  rhetoric  above-mentioned  to 
any  person  but  to  himself. 

He  had  also  a  taste  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  became  a  prince ;  that  is,  he  knew  the  value  and 
usefulness  of  them.  Music,  painting,  sculpture,  arclntectQie, 
flourished  in  his  reign ;  because  they  found  him  both  a  skilful 
judge  and  a  generous  protector,  who  was  able  to  distii^uisb 
and  to  reward  merit. 

But  he  despised  certain  trifling  feats  of  dexterity,  that  weee 
of  no  use.  Some  Macedonians  admired  very  much  a  man, 
who  employed  himself  very  attentively  in  throwing  small  peas 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle ;  which  he  would  do  at  a  oonci- 
derable  distance,  and  without  once  missing.  Alexander,  see- 
ing him  at  this  exercise,  ordered  him,  as  we  are  told,  a  present 
suitable  to  his  employment ;  viz.  a  basket  of  peas. 

Alexander  was  of  a  sprightly  disposition,  was  resolute,  and 
very  tenacious  of  his  opinion,  which  never  gave  way  to  force, 
but  at  the  same  time  would  submit  immediately  to  reason  and 
good  sense.  It  is  very  difficult  to  treat  with  persons  of  this 
turn  of  mind :  Philip,  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  double 
authority  of  king  and  father,  believed  it  necessary  to  employ 
persuasion  rather  than  force  with  respect  to  his  son,  and  eor 
deavoured  to  make   himself  bebved  rather  than  feared  by 

him. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advantageous  opi- 
nion of  Alexander.  There  had  been  sent  from  Thessaly  to 
Philip  a  war-horse;  a  noble,  strong,  fiery,  generous  beasts 
called  Bucephalus.  The  owner  would  not  sell  him  under 
thirteen  talents ;  an  immense  sum !  The  king  went  into  the 
plains,  attended  by  his  couriers,  in  order  to  view  the  perfec- 
tions of  this  horse ;  but,  upon  trial,  he  appeared  so  very  fierce, 
and  pranced  about  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared 
to  mount  him.     Philip,  being  angry  that  so  furious  and  un- 
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BMUiageable  a  creature  had  been  sent  him,  gaye  orders  for 
fheir  carrying  him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was  present 
at  that  time,  cried  out,  **  What  a  noble  horse  we  are  going 
to  lose,  for  want  of  address  and  boldness  to  back  him!" 
PhiKp  at  first  considered  these  words  as  the  effect  of  folly 
and  rashness,  so  common  to  young  men ;  but,  as  Alexander 
insisted  still  more  upon  what  he  had  said,  and  was  very  much 
vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creature  just  going  to  be  sent  home 
again,  lus  father  gave  him  leave  to  try  what  he  coold  do.  The 
young  prince,  overjoyed  at  this  permission,  goes  up  to  Buce- 
phalus, takes  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  turns  his  head  to  the  sun» 
having  observed,  that  the  thing  which  frighted  him  was  his 
own  shadow ;  Alexander,  therefore,  first  stroked  him  gently 
with  his  hand,  and  soothed  him  with  his  voice ;  then  seeing 
faiff  fierceness  abate,  and  artfully  taking  this  opportunity,  he 
let  fall  his  cloak,  and  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back,  first 
slackened  the  rein,  without  once  strikmg  or  vexing  him ;  and 
when  he  perceived  that  his  fire  was  cooled,  that  he  was  no 
longer  so  furious  and  violent,  and  wanted  only  to  move  for- 
ward, he  gave  him  that  rein,  and  spurring  him  with  great 
vigour,  animated  him  with  his  voice  to  his  full  speed.  While  this 
was  doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear,  and 
did  not  once  open  their  lips ;  but  when  the  prince,  after  hav- 
ing run  his  first  heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pride,  at  his  having 
broke  a  horse  which  was  judged  absolutely  ungovernable,  aU 
the  courtiers  in  general  endeavoured  to  outvie  one  another  in 
their  applauses  and  congratulations ;  and  we  are  told,  Philip 
died  tears  of  joy  on  this  occasion ;  and  embracing  Alexander, 
after  he  was  alighted,  and  kissing  him,  he  said  to  him,  *'  My 
son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is 
below  thy  merit." 

Alexander,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  saw  himself 
surrounded  with  extreme  dangers;  the  barbarous  nations, 
with  whom  Philip  contended  during  his  whole  reign,  thought 
this  change  for  their  advant^e«  and,  despising  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  young  monarch,  resolved  to  seize  this 
opportunity  of  regaining  their  freedom  for  satiating  themselves 
with  plunder :  nor  had  he  less  to  fear  from  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, who  now  thought  this  a  convenient  opportunity  to  re- 
store their  ancient  form  of  government,  revenge  their  former 
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injuries,  and  reclaim  those  rights  whkh  they  had  enjoyed 
Ibri^s. 

Alexander,  however,  resolved  to  prevent  their  madanaliona, 
and  to  give  them  no  time  to  complete  thmr  confederacies 
against  him.  After  taking  revenge  upon  Ihe  conspirators 
against  his  fiither,  whom  he  slew  upon  his  tomb,  he  first  con- 
ciliated the  aflbctions  of  the  Macedonians  to  him,  by  freeing 
them  from  a  vexatious  and  bodily  slaveiy,  only  commanding 
their  service  in  wars. 

The  Macedonians,  reflecting  on  hi*  precarious  sitnalioB, 
ndvised  him  to  relinquish  Greece,  and  not  persist  in  his  reso- 
lution of  subduing  it  by  force ;  to  recover,  by  gentle  methods, 
Ae  barbarians  who  had  taken  arms^ ;  and  to  sooth,  as  it  w^ne, 
those  glimmerings  of  revolt  and  innovation,  by  prudent  reserve^ 
complacency,  and  insinuations,  in  order  to  conciliate  Aeir  a^ 
fections.  However,  Alexander  would  not  listen  to  diose 
timorous  counsels,  but  resolved  to  secure  and  support  his 
affairs  by  boldness  and  magnanimity^  firmly  persuaded,  tiiat, 
should  he  relax  in  any  point  at  first,  all  his  neighbours  would 
fall  upon  him;  and  that,  were  he  to  endeavour  to  conqiromise 
matters,  he  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  Philip's  oomfuests, 
and,  by  that  means,  confine  his  dominions  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  Maoedon.  He  therefore  made  aU  poss3»le  haste  to  check 
Ae  arms  of  the  barbarians,  by  marclnng  his  troops  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which  he  crossed  in  one  night  He  defe^ed 
the  king  of  the  Tribdii  in  a  great  battle ;  nmde  the  Geto  fiy  at 
his  approach;  and  subdued  several  o4her  baribwovs  nations, 
some  by  die  terror  of  his  name,  and  others  by  Ihe  force  of  Ui 
aims;  and,  notwithstanding  the  arrogant  answers  of  their  am- 
bassadors, he  taught  them  to  dread  a  danger,  which  diey  fovMl 
but  too  ready  to  overwhelm  them. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance  agmnst 
tlie  barbarians,  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  mid  chiefly  thofte  who 
were  anhnated  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  formed  a 
powerful  alliance  agamst  Um.  A  false  report  wUch  prevaBed 
of  his  death  inspired  the  Thebans  with  a  boldness,  tiiat  proved 
thdrrum.  They  cut  to  pieces  part  of  the  Macedonian  ganisOB 
in  their  citadel.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  side,  was  every 
day  haranguing  the  people ;  and,  fired  with  contempt  for  Alex- 
ander, whom  he  called  a  child  and  a  hahr-bramed  boy,  he  a»- 
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siiiwl  die  AtlieiiknsV  vnik  a  decisive  tone  of  voice»  thai  fliey 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new  long  of  Macedon,  who  did 
not  dare  to  stir  out  of  his  kingdom,  bat  would  think  himself 
▼astly  happy»  could  he  sit  peaceably  on  his  throne.  At  ike 
same  time  he  wrote  letters  upon  letters  to  Attalus,  one  of 
Fhilip*8  lieutenants  in  Asia  Minor,  to  excite  him  to  rebeli. 
TUm  Attains  was  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  Philip's  second  Mrife,  and 
was  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to  Demosthenes'  proposals* 
Nevertheless,  as  Alexander  was  grown  veiy  diffident  of  him» 
fer  which  he  knew  there  was  but  too  much  reason,  he,  ihere^ 
fore,  to  eradicate  from  his  mind  all  the  snspicions  [he  might 
efitertani,  and  the  better  to  screen  his  designs,  sent  all  Demos- 
theoes's  letters  to  diat  prince :  but  Alexander  saw  through  all 
his  artifices,  and  thereupon  ordered  Hecataeus,  one  of  his 
commanders,  whom  he  had  sent  into  Asia  for  that  purpose,  to 
have  him  assassinated,  which  was  executed  accordingly^ 
Attalus's  death  restored  tranquillity  to  the  army,  and  entirely 
destroyed  Ae  seeds  of  discord  and  rebellion. 

The  object  which  seized  Alexander's  earliest  ambition  was 
the  conquest  of  Persia;  cmd  he  now  expected,  that  he  .would 
have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  prepare  for  so  great  an  enter- 
prise ;  but  he  was  soon  called  to  a  new  undertaking.  The 
Athemans,  l%ebans,  and  Lacedaemonians,  united  against  him; 
hoping,  by  the  assistance  of  Persia,  to  recover  their  former 
fipeedom.  In  ordw  to  persuade  the  Gredis  to  this,  Demos- 
tbenes  made  use  of  a  device,  which  had  more  cunning  in  it 
than  wisdom.  He  caused  it  to  be  reported,  that  Alexander 
was  slain  in  a  battle  agamst  the  Triballi;  and  he  produced  a 
man  to  die  assembly,  who  ventured  to  affirm,  that  he  was  pre- 
sent, and  wounded,  ii4ien  his  general  was  slain.  These  fdse 
reports,  which  serve  for  a  day,  are  but  bad  policy ;  like  a  false 
alarm  in  battle,  the  people  may  sometimes  be  mocked  by  them; 
hot  in  the  end,  the  success  will  prove  as  ridiculous  as  the  ist* 
veatioB;  for  those  that  find  th^nselves  at  one  lime  abused  by 
such,  wi9,  at  odier  times,  neglect  the  real  call  of  truth.  This 
unfortunate  confederation  obliged  Alexander  to  turn  his 
«w«nrd  firom  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  of  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  but  just  before  assured  himself. 

Ihcpedition  and  activity  were  the  characteristics  of  this 
BMnarch's  conduct     Having  heard  of  the  slaughter  ctf  the 
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Macedonian  g^arrison  of  Thebes,  and  of  tlie  miion  fcmed 
against  him  by  the  Aliienians,  Thebans,  and  LacedemoniaBs, 
he  immediately  pnt  his  army  in  motion.  He  passed  ov^r  the 
craggy  top  of  Mount  Ossa,  to  elude  ths  ThessaHans,  who  had- 
possessed  themsekes  of  the  defiles  lying  between  ThesMdy  aad 
Macedon,  and  moved  on  with  such  rapidity,  that  his  appear* 
ance  in  Greece  gave  the  first  news  of  his  preparation  for  war. 
He  appeared  so  suddenly  in  Boeotia,  that  the  Thebans  oould 
scarce  believe  their  eyes ;  and,  being  come  before  their  walls, 
was  willing  to  give  them  time  to  repent;  and  only  demanded 
to  have  Phoenix  and  Prothnles,  the  two  chief  ringleaders  of  die 
revolt,  delivered  up  to  him ;  and  published,  by  sound  of  tmift- 
pet,  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  should  come  over  to  him. 
But  the  Thebans,  by  way  of  insult,  demanded  to  have  Philotas 
and  Antipater  delivered  to  them ;  and  invited,  by  a  deohnh 
tion,  all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  join 
with  them  in  its  defence. 

Alexander,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  better  of 
their  obstinacy  by  offers  of  peace,  saw  with  grief  that  he  would 
be  forced  to  employ  his  power,  and  decide  the  aflfair  by  foiee 
of  arms.  A  great  battle  was  thereupon  fought,  in  which  the 
Thebans  exerted  themselves  with  a  bravery  and  ardour  moeh 
beyond  their  strength,  for  the  enemy  exceeded  them  vastly  in 
numbers.  But,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  such  as' 
survived  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  citadel  oomiDg 
down  firom  it,  and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the  rear,  who  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  city  taken  and  plundered. 
.  It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  express  the  dreadftai 
calamities  which  the  Thebans  suffered  on  this  occasion.  Some 
Thracians  having  pulled  down  the  house  of  a  virtuous  lady  of 
quality,  Timoclea  by  name,  carried  off  all  her  goods  and  trea- 
sures ;  and  their  captain,  having  seized  the  lady  and  satiated 
his  brutal  lust  with  her,  afterwards  inquired,  whether  she  had' 
not  concealed  gold  and  silver.  Timoclea,  animated  by  an 
ardent  desire  of  revenge,  replying,  **  That  she  had  hid  some," 
took  him  with  herself  only  into  the  garden,  and  showing  him  a 
well,  told  him,  that  the  instant  she  saw  the  enemy  enter  the 
city,  she  herself  had  thrown  into  it  the  most  precious  things  in 
her  possession.     The  oiRcer,  oveijoyed  at  what  he  heard. 
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6nm  Mar  ^  wall,  lind  ttoopfaig  down  to  «ee  its  depth, 
Tittoclea»  wlio  was  beliiiid,  pasknig  him  with  all  her  strength, 
throw  him  in,  and  afkerwards  killed  him  with  great  stones, 
wUeh  die  heaped  vpen  him.  She  was  instantly  seised  by  the 
TloaeiaBs,  and,  being  bonnd  in  chains,  was  carried  before 
Alexander.  The  prince  immediately  perceived,  by  her  mien, 
flmt«he  was  a  woman  of  qnalit^  and  great  spirit,  for  she  fol- 
lowed those  hmtal  wietches  widi  a  veiy  hasghtyair,  and  witb- 
oirt  discovering  the  least  fear.  Aksander  asking  her  who  she 
Wtts,  Timodea  replied,  ''I  am rister  to  Thec^nes,  who  foi^ht 
against  FhiKp  for  the  fiberty  of  Greece,  and  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  ChiNonea,  where  he  commanded. "  Hie  prince,  adi 
miring  her  generons  answer,  and  still  more  the  action  that  she 
Jmd  done,  gave  oxden  that  she  should  have  leave  to  retire 
wheraver  she  pleased  with  her  children. 

Alexander  tten  debated  m  conneU  how  to  act  with  tegaid: 
to  Thebes.  The  Fhocians,  and  the  people  of  Pktisa,  Thespiso, 
mid  Orohomenns,  who  were  aH  in  aUiaace  with  Alexander, 
,  and  diared  in  his  victory,  represented  to  him  the  cruel  treat- 
ment they  had  met  with  from  the  Thebans,  who  also  had  de^ 
atpoyed  dieir  seveial  cities,  and  reproached  them  with  the  zeal 
whidithey  always  discovered  in  &voiir  of  the  Persians  against 
the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  the  utmost  detestation;  the 
proof  of  which  was,  the  oath  they  had  all  taken  to  destroy 
IMies,  after  they  shonld  have  vanqnished  the  Persians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  beio^  pemritted  to  speak, 
endenvadred  to  excuse,  in  some  measure,  the  revolt  of  the 
Thebans;  a  tank,  wUdi,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  imputed  to 
a  rash  and  ctednlous  imprudence,  rather  than  to  dqjurairity  of 
will  or  declared  peiidy.  He  remonstrated,  that  his  countiy* 
men,  upon  a  false  report  of  Alexander's  death,  had,  indeed, 
too  rashly  broke  out  int^  rebelfion;  not  against  the  king,  how-: 
mm,  but  against  his  successes.;  that  what  crimes  soever  they 
mi^t  have  committed,  they  had  been  punished  for  them  with 
the  utmost  severity,  by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  be- 
fiiUen  thmr  city;  that  thore  now  remained  in  it  none  but 
woiMtt,  children,  and  old  men,  from  whom  they  had  pothing 
to  fear,  and  who  wex^  so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compas-; 
sien,  as  they  had  been  no  ways  ccmcemed  in  the  revolt.  He 
con^nded  with  reminding  Alexander,  that  Thebes,  which  had 
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tfait  imgs  ancestenr*  kid  abo  iMeii  tbe  leat  of  bis  htOmt 

PyUp'siifliBgglofy,  ad  Uke  as^endaati^eaouni^i.tohni* 

p(Mr«Ail;  nererdMlesgr  tbe  vasget  of  Ae  oonquariNr  poetraiM^ 
asd  thd  city  was  destmjed.  Honmrer,  he  set  at  lihes^  til* 
priests;  all  sueh  as  had.  a  light  of::hospitaiity. with  the  JEaas* 
damans;  the desceadants  of  Pindar,  the  famoas  paeit,  wk» 
had  done  so  mach  to  Gveeee;  and  sooh  as  had  Q|iposed  th». 
i^vait  But  aU  the  fest^  in.  nanJber  aboat  thirty  Ikmamad^An^ 
soM;  and  upwards  of  six  thonsand  had  been  loHed  hi  hcttle. 
The  AtheniaDs  were  so  seasBily  affliotod  al  the  sad 
wUch  had  befaHea  Thebes,  that  beiDflr' about  to.i 
festiraiefAe  Great  Mysteries,  they  sospeiidod  them  \ 
count  of  their  extreme  grief;  aad  reeeived,  with  tte  ^ 
hmsamty,  aU  those  whs  had  fled  fian  the  hatHe,  and  the 
plmid^  of  Thebes,  aad  made  Athenstheir  o^hm.  . 

Alexander's  sadden  anrival  in  Gteeee  had  very  mndi  sliated 
tiie  haaghtfaiess  of  the  Atheniaasi  and  extiiq^oished  DanaMK 
thenes's  vehemenee  and  fire ;  but  the  rain  of  Thsbea, 
was  stSl  more  sadden,  direw  them  into  the  utmost 
lion.  Th^  therefore  hsid  feoom^  to  entreatieBy  and  a 
tation  to  Alexander  ta  implore  Ins  demensy ; 
was  among  them;  but  he  was  no  sooner  aviirad  at 
Cytheron,  than,  dreadmg  the  enger  of  Uni  prince,  he  qaiIWi 
the  embassy,  aaad  retained  home* 

Immediately  Alenoider  sent  to  Athens,  raqnirins  Iha 
eitiflens  to  defiver  up  tohim  ten  orators,  whom  he  sapposed  to 
have  been  the  chief  instruments  m  foimmg  the  ieagne  arUch 
Philip,  his  fedier,  had  defeated  at  Chmonea.  It  Was^ott  Ifcai 
occasion  that  Demosthenes  related  to  die  people  the  fthla  «f 
the  wohes  and  the  dogs;  in  which  it  is  sapposed,  <'  That  the 
wolres  one  day  told  the  sheep,  that,  in  case  they  desired  te  he 
at  peace  with  them,  tliey  must  deliver  up  to  diem  the  di»ga» 
who  were  their  guard.''  The  application  was  en^and  w^i1ffa^^ 
especially  with  respect  to  the  orators,  who  were  justly  teooi* 
pmed  to  dogs,  whose  duty  it  ww  to  wateh,  to  barii,  aad  ta 
fight,  in  order  to  save  die  Jires  of  the  fiock. 

In  diis  afflietmg  dilemma  of  the  Athenians,  who  oodd  net 
prevail  with  themselves  to  deliver  up  their  oraton  to  < 
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dMA,  thMgk  diejr  had  no  other  way  to  save  their  eiiy,  Do- 
madesy  whom  Alexmder  had  hoaoiwed  with  hia  firiendship, 
ofliNPed  to  undertake  the  embeisy  alone,  and  hfttevoede  for 
them;  The  king,  whether  he  had  satiated  his  reyenge,  or  en- 
deavowed  to  blot  oat,  if  pessSrie,  by  some  act  of  clemency,  die 
bttrbavons  action  he  had  juit  before  eommitted,  or  rather  to  re« 
move  die  several  ob^acles  which  might  retard  the  execution  of 
his  grand  design,  and  by  that  means  not  leaye,  during  his  ab- 
setact,  the  least  pretence  for  mnrmun,  waved  his  demand  with 
ragatd  to  tlie  delivery  of  the  orators,  and  was  pacified  by  their 
sending  Garidemns  into  banishment ;  who,  being  a  native  of 
OfSMi»  had  been  piesented  by  the  Athenians  with  his  freedom, 
for  the  services  he  had  done  the  republic  He  was  son-in-law 
to  Chersobleptufl,  king  of  Thmce ;  had  learned  the  art  of  war 
mder  ipUcrates;  and  had  hinui^ftequently  commanded  the 
Atheman  armies.  To  avoid  the  pncsmt  of  A^ander,  he  took 
reftige  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  diem  the  several 
injmes  he  iwetended  to  have  received,  but  expressed  a  pai^ 
tienhur  regmd  for  them,  exhorting  them  to  apply  themselves 
vigorously  to  public  affairs,  nad  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  several  transactions  which  might  happen ;  because,  in  case 
of  Ins  death,  th^  city  was  to  give  laws  to  the  rest  of  Greece* 
HisCerians  relate,  diat,  many  yemrs  after  tins  expedition,  he 
was  seuaed  with  deep  remorse  for  the  calamity  he  had  brought 
upon  the  Thebans;  and  that  this  made  him  behave  with  much 
gmater  hmuaaity  towards  numy  othes  nations. 

80  dreadM  an  examfde  of  severity,  tcwards  so  powerful  a 
eity  as  Thebes,  spread  the  teiror  of  his  aims  through  aH 
Gfeeee,  and  made  aU  things  give  way  before  him«  Ho  sum- 
moned at  Coring  the  assemfafy  of  the  several  states  and  free 
eWes  of  Greece,  to  obtain  from  liiem  die  same  supreme  com- 
mand against  the  Persians,;  which  had  been  granted  to  his 
fiither  a  Htf  e  before  his  death.  No  assemUy  ever  debated 
npon  a  more  important  sid>ject.  It  was  die  wesiMn  woiid  de- 
Hberalmg  upon  the  ruin  of  the  east;  and  die  mediods  for 
execnting  a  revenge  which  had  been  suspended  more  than  an 
1^.  The  assembly  held  at  das  time  gave  rise  to  events,  the 
Illation  of  which  af^ears  astonisfaing»  and  ahnost  incredible; 
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and  to  levolatioiiSy  wUch  oontiibiited  to  diaage  tke  diqiosifioD 
of  most  thiiigs  in  tlie  political  worid. 

To  fonn  such  a  deaign  required  a  prince  bold,  enterprising^ 
and  experienced  in  war;  one  of  great  views,  who,  havii^  a 
great  name  by  his  exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
dangers,  nor  checked  by  obstacles ;  but,  above  all,  a  monarch, 
who  had  a  snjureme  authority  over  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
none  of  which,  singly,  was  powerful  enough  to  make  so  arduous 
an  attempt ;  and  which  required,  in  order  to  their  acting  in 
concert,  to  be  subject  to  one  chief,  who  might  give  motion  to 
the  several  parts  c^tbat  great  body,  by  making  them  aM  concur 
to  the  same  end.     Such  a  prince  was  Alexander.    It  was  not- 
difficult  for  him  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  their 
ancient  hatred  of  the  Persians,  their  perpetual  and  irreconcile- 
able  enemies;  whose  destruction  they  had  more  than  once 
sworn,  and  whom  they  had  determined  to  extirpate,  in  case  an 
opportunity  should  present  itself  for  that  purpose ;  a  hatred 
wUch  the  intestine  feuds  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  have 
suspended,  but  could  never  extinguish.    The  immortal  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  vig(Mrous  op- 
position of  the  prodigious  army  of  the  PeisiaBs,  showed 
plainly  wh^t  might  be  expected  ficom  an  army  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the  citieB  of  Greece,  and  those  of 
Macedon,  commanded  by  generals  and  officers  formed  undw 
Philip,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  led  by  Alexander.    The  de- 
liberations of  the  assembly  were  therefore  short  The  Spartans 
were  the  only  people  who  ventured  to  remonstrate ;  though 
several  others  were  inimioal  to  the  interests  of  the  Macedo- 
nians.    Mindful  of  their  former  independence  and  greatness, 
they  told  Alexander,  that  "  the  Lacedeemonians  were  accus- 
tomed to  point  out  the  way  to  glorious  deeds,  and  not  to  be 
directed  by  others."     But  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
prevailing  sense  of  the  assembly;  and  Alexander  was,  of 
course,  appointed  generalissimo  against  the  Persians. 

Immediately  a  great  number  of  officers  and  governors  of 
cities,  with  many  philosophers,  waited  iq>on  Alexander,  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  election.  He  flattered  himself,  that 
Diogenes  of  Synope,  who  was  then  at  Corinth,  would  also 
come  like  the  rest,  and  pay  his  compliments.    This  philoao* 
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pher,  who  entertained  a  very  mean  idea  of  grandeur,  thought 
it  improper  to  congratulate  men  just  upon  their  exahation ; 
but  that  mankind  ought  to  wait  till  those  persons  should  per- 
form actions  worthy  of  their  high  stations.  Diogenes,  there- 
fore, still  continued  at  home ;  upon  which  Alexander,  attended 
by  all  his  courtiers,  made  him  a  visit  The  philosopher  was  at 
that  time  lying  down  in  the  sun;  but,  seeing  so  great  a  crowd 
of  people  advancing  towards  him,  he  sat  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  Alexander.  This  prince,  surprised  to  behold  so  famous  a 
philosopher  living  in  such  extreme  poverty,  after  saluting  him 
in  the  kindest  manner,  asked,  ''Whether  he  wanted  any  thing?" 
Diogenes  replied,  "  Only  that  you  would  stand  a  little  out  of 
my  sun-shine*"  This  answer  raised  the  contempt  and  indigna* 
tion  of  all  the  courtiers ;  but  the  monarch,  struck  with  the 
philosopher's  greatness  of  soul,  '^Were  I  not  Alexander," 
says  he,  **  I  would  be  Diogenes."  In  a  word,  aH  or  nothing 
presents  us  with  the  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes. 
How  great  and  powerftd  soever  that  prince  might  think  him- 
self, he  could  not  deny  but  that  he  was  less  happy  than  a  man 
to  whom  he  could  give,  and  from  whom  he  could  take 
nothing. 

Alexander,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  determined  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphos, 
where  he  happened  to  arrive  in  those  days  which  are  called 
unlucky ;  a  season  in  which  people  were  forbid  consulting  the 
oracle ;  and  accordingly  the  priestess  refused  to  go  to  the  tem- 
ple. But  Alexander,  who  could  not  bear  any  contradiction  to 
ins  will,  took  her  forcibly  by  the  arm,  and»  as  he  was  leading 
her  to  the  temple,  she  cried  out,  ^'  My  son,  thou  art  irresistible.*' 
This  was  all  he  desired ;  and»  oatching  hold  of  these  words, 
which  he  considered  as  spoken  by  the  oracle,  he  set  out  for 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  his  great  ex- 
peditifm. 

Alexaader^beiB^  arrived  m  his  kingdom,  held  a  council  witii 
4he  chief  officers  >of  his  army,  and  the  nobles  of  his  court,  on 
the  expeditbn  he  meditated  against  Persia,  and  the  measures 
he  fliioaM  take  in  order  to  succeed  in  it  The  whole  assembly 
were  unanimous>  except  in  one  article.  Antipater  and  Par- 
menio  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king,  before  he  engaged  in  an 
jeoteiprise,  iMuehwouU  necessarily  be  a  long  one,  ought  to 
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amke  choice  of  a  coiis<»t,  in  order  to  secure  Idmself  a  suc- 
cessor to  his  tbrone*  But  Alexander,  who  was  of  a  violent, 
fieiy  tamper,  did  not  approve  of  this  ndvice;  tod  believed^ 
that,  after  he  bad  been  nominated  generalissimo  of  the  Greeb^ 
and  that  Ins  father  had  left  him  an  invincible  anny^it  Woald  be 
a  shame  for  hiiti  to  lose  Ub  time  in  solemnizii^  his  nikptialfl, 
and  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  it :  for  wldcfa  reason  he  dete^'^ 
mined  to  set  out  immediatdy. 

Accordin^y,  he  offered  up  very  splendid  saorificea  to  the 
gods,  and  caused  to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedoli^ 
k^enical  gainea^  that  had  been  instituted  by  one  of  his  ancea* 
tors»  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  Muses.  This  festival  con- 
tinued nine  days,  agreeable  to  the  number  of  those  goddiesses^ 
He  had  a  tent  raised  large  enough  to  hold  a  huildtfed  iahkAp 
on  which,  consequently,  tiine  hundred  covers  might  be  laid* 
To  this  feast  the  several  princes  of  hii  faiiiily,  all  the  ajAnhaa- 
sadors,  generals,  and  officexs,  were  invited. 

Before  he  set  out  upon  his  great  expedition,  he  ^ttled  the 
affairs  of  Macedon,  over  which  he  i^pointed  Antipater  as 
viceroy,  with  twelye  thousand  foot,  and  near  the  samennmber 
of  horse.  He  also  inquired  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  faia 
fiiends,  giving  to  one  an  estate  in  land,  to  another  a  vfllage, 
to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  toWn»  to-a  fourth  the*  toll  of  a  har- 
bour. As  bll '  the  revenues  of  his  demesnes  were  already  em- 
ployed and  exhausted  by  his  donations,  Perdiocas  said  to  him, 
**  My  lord,  what  is  it  yoa  reserve  for  yourself?^  Alexander 
replied,  "  Hope:''  upon  which  Perdiccas  said,  "TThe  same 
hope  ought  therdbre  to  satisfy  «6 ;''  and  so  reflised  very  go* 
nerously  to  accept  of  what  \he  king  had  appointed  him. 

After  having;  comj^letely  irettyd  his  affaitii  in  Haoedonia, 
and  used  all  the  preoautiotts  imaginable  to  prevent  any  IretableB 
from  arising  in  it  durii^  his  absence,  he  set  out  for  Asia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.  His  army  consisted  of  little  more 
than  Aiitj  thousand  foot,  and  four  or  five  thoiuiaxid  horae;  but 
then  diey  were  all  brave  toen^  well  disciplined,  and  inured  te 
fotigue*  They  had  made  several  campaigns  nnder  Pfaflip,  and 
were  each  of  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  capaUe  of  command- 
ing; most  of  the  officers  were  near  tineescore  years  of  age, 
and  the  common  men  fifty ;  and  W^hen  they  were  either  niscMi 
Ued  or  drawn  up  at  the  Iiead  of  a  oam|^  tliey  haid  the  ahr  of  a 
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venarable  6« wto.  P^naniio  ^wunanded  the  inflmti; ;  Fbi- 
htm,  his  WA,  had  eighteen  hundred  horse  under  him ;  and 
CaUa«,  tk^  8^  of  HarpaluBa  the  same  nnmber  of  Thessalian 
4»livfdi]fr  Thp  jest  of .  the  hpvse  were  composed  of  natives  of 
the  4^^ral  states  of  Greece  s  they  amounted  to  six  hu^idred, 
4>»dhad  ^  sdpurate  commander.  The  Thracians  and  Pasoniansy 
who  were  always  in  front,  were  headed  by  Cassander.  Such 
.was  the  army  which  was  to  decide  the  fortune,  not  only  of 
-Cbreace^  hoi  of  ^  the  eastern  world,  Alexander  began  his 
masch  along:  the  lake  CsBroinup^  towards  Amphipolis ;  crossed 
the  m^  Strjiaion  near  its  mouth,  alterwards  the  Hebms,  and 
aiUYed  at  Sestos  after  twenty  days'  march.  He  then  com- 
jaaaded  Panoenio  to  cros$  over  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  willi 
all  th#  horse  and  part  of  the  foot;  wjbich  he  acooniingly  did 
nvUh  the  fMsistunce  of  q  hunc^d  and  threescore  galleys,  and 
several  flat-bottomed  vessels,  while  be  himself  crossed  ovsr 
ithe  Hellespont*  stpering  his  galley  inritb  his  own  hands :  when 
.hie  anired  pear  th9  ^hoy:e,.  as  if  to  take  possession  of  the  con- 
.tbient, MWaped  firoox  his  ship  in  complete  armour,  and  testified 
muny  tra^s^rts  of  joy. 

.  Xhis  oonfidenoe  -60(m  began  to  diffuse  itself  pver  all  the 
rest  of  his  army ;  it  inspired  his  soldiers  with  so  much  courage 
Hi^  sel^iiiity»  that  they  iancied  themselves  marching,  not  to  a 
.preofoious  war,  bat  a  certain  victory. 

It  has  often  been  thought  4trai\ge,  that  no  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  Persians  to  stop  the  inrogress  of  the  Maoed<»- 
nmn  amy;,  more  especjially>  lis  they  had  been  apprised  of 
Atoyander^s  iatapLtions  m  considerable  time  before  be  quitt^ 
Macedw.  Persia  was,  at  that  tiam^  in  possession  of  a  veqr 
jKpqierov*  and  powerful  fle^  whi}f)  that  of  die  Macedonians 
waasfi^y  aatd  their  seamen  .pnac^ustomed  tq  naval  evolnr 
tiQpi»  It  wwld  there^^re  appeac^  that,  if  the  Persian  fleet 
Wv«fNMx^  speiidily  to  the.  {{eUe^)ent,  and  there  brought 
the  enemy  So  ancengagement»  they  migbt  have  checked  their 
lyq^riiv  #c>eiin  the  i^utset,  and  so  have  saved  both  Iheir  bonoiii 
and  their  empire.  What  could  be  their  i^easoUf  for  omitting  Bf 
fittr  an  opportunity  of  avertmgthe  blow  that  waa  ^oon  to  crush 
themt  is  npt  a  qnesficua  of  easy  s^bition.  Peihaps  Darios  add 
his  nnnisters  thought  theipselv^  seeure,  on  aocouAt  of  this 
frai^  taperiorjity  of  their  troops  in  |M)int  of  number;  pr  were 
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wo  sank  in  Inxiuy  and  effanfaiacy,  Aai  dieir  run  was  weH  oi^ 
effected  before  they  were  roused  fiom  thdr  lelkargy.  FVoni 
whateyer  cause  their  snpineness  arose,  they  seem  to  hum  beeo 
infatuated.  They  seem  to  hare  been^  from  the  begflunDg,  Ibe 
deyoted  yiotfans  of  Alexander's  resentment  and  ambilion. 

Beii^  aniyed  at  the  city  of  liunpsacus,  which  AleKaaABr 
was  determined  to  destroy,  in  order  to  pnnish  the  reheBion  of 
its  inhabitants,  Anaximenes,  a  natiye  of  that  pbioe,  enne  to 
him.  This  man,  who  was  a  famous  Ustoiian,  had  been  yeiy 
intimate  widi  Philip  his  father ;  and  Alexander  himself  had  a 
{[Teat  esteem  for  him,  haying  beoa  his  papi).  The  kng,  sas- 
pecting  the  business  he  came  upon,  to  be  beforehand  with 
him,  swore,  b  express  terms,  that  he  would  aeyer  grant  Us  re- 
quest "  The  fayour  I  haye  to  desire  of  yoa,''  says  Anaxinenes, 
*'  is,  that  you  will  destroy  Lanqisaoiis."  By  tUs  witty  evaskai 
the  historian  sayed  his  country. 

From  Aence  Alexander  went  to  TVoy,  where  he  paid  great 
honours  to  the  shade  of  Achilles,  and  caused  games  to  be 
celebrated  round  his  tomb.  He  admired  and  enyied  the  feli- 
city  of  that  Grecian  hero,  in  haying  found,  dvrii^  life,  a 
fidthful  friend  in  Patroclus,  and,  after  death,  a  noUe  panegyrist 
in  Homer. 

When  the  news  of  Alexander's  landing  in  Asia  was  broaglK 
to  Darius,  he  testified  the  utmost  contempt  for  flie  Maaeda- 
man  army,  and  indignation  at  the  presumption  of  their  genaials. 
In  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  he  reprehended  this  audadons  in^ 
solence,  and  gaye  orders  to  hb  yarious  goyemorl  in  the  ^^ 
ferent  parts  of  his  dominions,  that  if  they  took  Alexander  aKve, 
to  whip  him  with  rods;  make  prisonoa  of  his  wholesnny,  and 
ilend  Ihem  as  slayes  to  one  of  the  most  deserted  parts  at  Ha 
dominions.  Thus  confiding  in  the  glittering  bat  bwharoiv 
multitude  which  he  oommadded,  he  disposed  of  tibe  oiemy  as 
already  yanquished.  But  confidence  goes  bat  a  sheit  part  of 
the  road  to  success :  the  great  numbers  which  he  hadgathered 
Only  brought  unwieldy  splendour  into  the  Md,  and,  instead  of 
procuring  him  security,  increased  his  embarrassments. 

Alexander  being  at  length  arriyed  on  the  banks  of  the 
lOramcus,  a  river  of  I%rygla,  found  the  Peitians  disposed  to 
dispute  his  passage.  The  Persian  satrap,  takibg  peaaesskm 
of  the  higher  banks,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  oHe  la««ted 
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I  fM(»  Mid  upwHids  of  tm  iktofomoA  hone,  Memed  to 
promifle  himtelf  victory*  Memnxm,  ifbo  was  a  Bhodian^  and 
oonmMnded  mdar  Dainiis  dll  Ibe  com!  of  Asia^  bad  advised 
4ke  geneffab  not  to  ventmre  a  batde,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
plains,  and  evea  the  cities,  ibereby  to  starve  Alexander^ 
aniy,  ondoUige  kim  to  vetnm  back  into  Europe.  MennoB 
ma  tbe  best  of  aU  Darins^s  generals,  and  had  been  the  prill- 
ed agent  in  his  victoxies.  It  is  not  easy  to  detennine  what 
we  ongfat  to  admire  moat  in  Urn ;  whether  his  great  wisdom  in 
eoimcii,  hb  courage  and  capacity  in  the.field,  or  his  aeai  and 
attachmeiit  to  his  sovereign.  The  counsel  he  gave  on  this 
occasion  was  excdlent,  when  we  consider  liiat  his  enemy  was 
ftery  and  impetuous ;  had  neither  town,  magaadne,  nor  place 
of  retreat;  that  he  was  enterii^  a  country  to  which  he  was 
abaelntely  a  stranger,  and  inhabited  by  enemies ;  that  didays 
alone  would  weaken  and  ruin  him ;  and  that  his  only  hopes 
lay  in  giving  battle  immediately.  But  Aiistes,  a  Phrygian 
satrap,  opposed  tlie  opinicm  of  M^nnon,  and  protested  he 
wwld  never  safer  the  Grecians  to  make  such  havock  in  the 
tanritories  be  governed.  TUs  31  counsel  prevailed  over  that 
ef  the  Bhodian,  whom  the  Persians,  to  their  great  prejudice, 
suspected  of  a  design  to  |»otract  the  war,  and  by  that  means 
of  making  himself  necessary  to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marshed  on  at  the  head  of 
his  heavy-armed  infimtry,  dnwn  iq>  in  two  lines,,  with  the 
cavaky  in  the  wings,  and  the  bi^gage  following  in  the  rear. 
Being  arrived  upon  tlie  banks  of  the  Grtmicas,  Panuemo  ad- 
vised him  to  encamp  these  in  batde  array,  in  order  that  his 
foioes  might  have  time  to  rest  tliemselves,  and  not  to  pass  the 
rivnr  tiB  wiy  eariy  meat  auHming,  because  the  enemy  would 
Iben  he  less  able  to  -prevent  him ;  be  addisd*  that  it  would  be 
teo  dangerous  to  alleinpt  crossing  a  river  in  sight  of  an  enemy, 
^^peciaHy  as  thatbefare  them  was4eep,  and  its  banks  vexy 
cmggy ;  so  that  the  Persian  cavaliy,  who  waited  their  coming 
inbattte wnmj  on  the  otlmr  side,  might  easily  defeat  them 
before  they  were  drawn  sip;  that,  besides  the  loss  wUch  would 
besusfained  on  tins  oesiwion,  this  tateiprise,  in  case  it  should 
prove  unsaccessfUi  wdnld  be  of  dangerous  consequence. to 
their  fttataafiun;' the  Ikite  andglpry  of  aims  depending  on 
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fitrarerer,  these,  rmmmtrete  not.  tUe  to  make  Ihe  leMt 
%Dtt{>7e8sioB  on  Alerander,  irho  declared,  dml  it  widd.  be- a 
sliame,  skould  lto»  after  croniilg  the  HeltoapeiK»  .Mffar  hi» 
progress  to.  be  Teitardedi^  a  nvnlet,'  fiv  to.  he  odied  Ike 
QrmA&aA  out  of  oentompt;  thuttiwy*  oagbttotoks^dTaata^ 
«r!lie terrorifhidi  tbaiBadddoiiMi of<>hiai«rnfBl  «id Ae IwU- 
ness  of^hiii  attettpt  had  spueadamomg  the  Penians,  aM  anaww 
A^Ughepfaitmi  the wctold  oonceiml^.of  his^oimi^aDd  the 
'ftdburtiftheMaoedottiaiis^  !Dfafc  ^iieaijf *8  hoite,  wfaieh  iraae 
*«<ery  iitttnetk)iu,  lined  <he  whode  ahoae,  andtfonMd.ia  iaqpe 
ftonl,  in  oydeT'  to  oppose  Alexawier  wherever  he  abottld  am- 
deavonr  'to  pass;  aiid  Ihi^  foot,  which  ^oasistoddiifidy  of 
GreekH  in  Dariai's  sertioe,  w4xe  posted  faehnid,  iipoiian mi^ 
ascend.  " 

The  t^o  armies  coBftiaaed  •  losfp  time  in  sight  of  eaoh 
olflier,  onthehankb  of  the  fmr>  as  if  dreading  the  event  TItt 
Penfiriti^  waited  till'  the  Hacedoniatts  shoiddeiiter  the  liver,  in 
order  to  eharge  thenvto  advantage  upon  their  Ittiding,  a^i  the 
latter  seemed  to  ^be  making  choice  of  a  pbcfrpfoper  finr  <iraa»- 
itig;;  Md  to  snrvey  the^ooantonance  of  :thshr  eneaiaa.  fJfmi 
this;  Alexander  ordered  Us  horse  to  be  bixnigkt,t  eodanaaklad 
the  tooblemen  rfthe  «otirt  to  foHaw  faiai^  and  bahave  gallaatly. 
He  himself  commanded'  the  right  wing,  and  Bixaattia-ithe 
left.  The  king  first  eaaaed  a  stiong  detaohment  to  aMoohinto 
the  river,  Umself  ftllowiii^  it  wift  the  net  of  the  fimea*. '  He 
made  ^a^eaie  advance  afterwards  with  the  left  wing:  he 
himself  led  on  the  right  wing  into  Ihe.iivBr,  followed  Ib^  the 
rest  of  the  troops;  tho'lrampets  aenandjiig^  and  die  whole 
army  rais&g  cim  of  joy.  m 

The  Feitataad;  seeing  this  dalaahaMit  advanea  fimraid, 
Itegan  to  let  fly  their  asrows,  and  maiehito  a  ptaoe  wheffeithe 
deefivity  was  not  flo  great>  in  older  toikcfap  lika;MaQedoniasK 
from  kfflfdihg.  Bdt  Mw  the  hoiae^  engagdd  atttk.giilat-'fivQr^ 
one  part  ettdeavooring  to^famd;  and  nim  bthariatriviag  to  p»- 
¥eiMrtfaMi.  I^elfaeedaniaaa,  whose  aavahy  wmiraalif'iB;- 
feiior  in  mnnbelr,  besideA'die  diMidvintage^  the^gmiidi  i 
"woniided  with  th^  daKa  that  Wcve  shot  tedmUm 
ttot  to  mention  -that  the  flower  of  the  FaiMn 
drawn  together  to  this  ptoce,  and  that  Me 
with  hb  sons,  coaunaaded  there.    The  Ma 
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fBUce,  «t  first  gave  grMiid>  aflor  haimg  fest  ihd  flM  midrir» 
witeh  fluide  n  TigoMniii  Mmoe.  AkmmoABt,  irin  foUoiml 
Aem  close,  and  remforeed  4ieiii  iriA  Us  best  troops^  lieftded 
them  himself,  animated  them  by  Us  piesenee,  |yiiahod  th» 
BnrAms,  and  ranted  tliem;  vpon  whiab'the  whole  amj  fbl- 
hired  after,  crossed  the  mer,  and  attacked  the. eaMiy  4m al 

SldSS*  .     •       '        •'      4-  '  • ' 

Aletcander  ftrtt  charged  tibe  tihookest  part. of  Urn  emimfB 
hone,  in  irhkh  the  genetdb  fought  He  faimaetf  wtm  pu^ 
tkmlaify  conspicQOQs  by  Us  daold,  and  the  plmna  of  feathen 
HM  ovenihadowdd  his  lielmet,  on  the  two  sides  of  widch  flmre 
rose  two  wings,  aa  it  were,  of  a  great  lengdi,  aad  so  faadj 
white,  Aat  Aey  daaded  the  e^es  of  the  beholder.  The  diatgiA 
was  yery  finioiis  ihcmt  his  person;  and  thoii|^only<the'hone 
engaged,  they  ibng^t  fike  foot,  amn  to  oHm,  widiont  grring 
way  on  either  side ;  every  on^  striving  to  i^epdae  Ids  advert 
sary,  and  gain  ground  of  hnn.  Spithrohates,  iieiiteiiaiit- 
govemor  ofioaia,  aad  son-in-kw  to*  Darios,  distingi&faed 
Imnself  above  the  res^of  ti»  generals  by  his  stiperi6r  Iravesy* 
Being  sarronnded  by  forty  Persian  lords,  all  of  theaoi  ins  rela- 
tions, of  experienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved' ftoai  his 
ride,  he  carried  terror  wherever  he  went  JJcKaader,  'ob* 
serving  in  how  gaHant  a  manner  hetrignaliiad  fafansetf,  claf^ 
spars  td  Ins  horse,  and  idvanoed  tewards  hinsL  bntiedialaly 
they  engaged,  and  each  having  ttirown  «  javelita,  wounded  the 
other  eliglitly.  Spithrobates'  ftfls  furiously,  sword  inhamd; 
upon  Alexander,  who,  being  prepared  fiir  him,  tiifnst  his 
pyoe  into  his  fkce,  and  laid  him  dead  Bthisieet  At  that.very 
itiomient  Rasaoes,  bioither  to  thatnoUeunn^  ehsnging  him  on 
ibe  side,  gave  him  so  finrious  a  bbw  on'  tin  head  with  Ws 
battle-ate,  that  he  betft  off  his  plome,  but  wen*  no  deeper 
tiian  4ie  hahr.  As  he  was  going  to  repeat  his  blow  ok  die 
hMd,whi«^h  now  appeared  throng  his  firaolnred^faebnet,  Olitiit 
eit  off  Kasaces't  hand  with  one  stroke  of  Ms  iciinoM^  and  hf 
tltat  means  s«ved  Ms  sovereigifs  Vft^  The  danger  Ho  whish 
Alexander  had  been  exposed  greatly  animated  the  ^ooamge 
of  Us  seHiers,  wh»  now  perfemed  wondcis.  The  P^vsians 
in  tt»  centre  of  the  horse,  upon  whom  the  ligfait-anaed  lM>sfa> 
who  had  lieen  posted  in  die  intervals  of  tke  kosie,  pomedim 
pefpetnri  4kiChBSge  of  darts,  hraig  wnaUe  la  I 
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Ae  ttttidL  of  fhe  Macedoniang,  who  slnick  ihem  all  m  IM 
feoe,  tiie  tiro  wings  were  immediately  lm»ke»  and  pot  to  fl^lrt; 
AleGuiider  did  not  parino  ihem  kmg,  but  tamed  about  iauno* 
diately  to  charge  flie  foot 

These  at  fint  stood  their  groimdy  bat  when  they  saw  dieBK 
keltes  attaeked  at.  the  same  tune  by  the  caTaby  and  tte 
Macedonian  phalanx,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  tint 
die  baAtafioBs  wete  nofw  engaged,  those  of  'Ae  PdnBans  did 
not  moke  eidier  ia  long  at  a  yigoroos  resistance,  and  were  soon 
pot  to  flight;  the  Gimbq  iitfuitry  in  Dazios's  service  ex- 
cepted. Thb  body  of  foot,  retiring  to  a  hill,  demanded  ^ 
promise  ftom  Alexander  to  let  them  march  away  onmolested  ; 
hot,  foUonMng  the  dictates  of  his  wrath,  rathw  than  diose  tjf 
reason,  he  *  rashed  into  Ihe  midst  of  this  body  of  foot,  and 
presently  lost  his  horse,  who  was  killed  widi  the  thinst  of  a 
sword.  The  battle  was  so  hot  ronnd  him,  that  most  of  the 
Macedonians,  who  lost  their  fives  on  Hob  occasion,  fell  here ; 
for  diey  foaght  against  a  body  of  men  who  were  well  dis* 
dplined,  had  been  inured  to  war,  and  fought  in  despair. 
They  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  two  thousand  excepted,  who  were 
^en  prisoners. 

A  great  nambor  of  the  Persian  commanden  lay  dead  on 
die  spot  Aristes  fled  into  Hirygia,  where,  it  is  said,  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  hhnself,  for  having  been  the  cause  that  die 
batde  was  foaght.  Twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  diousand 
five  hundred  horse,  were  killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the 
aide  of  die  baibarians ;  and  of  die  Macedonians,  twenty-five 
of  the  royal  horse  were  killed  at  the  first  attack.  Alexander 
ordered  Lyappns  to  make  their  statues  in  brass,  all  of  wHA 
wiere  set  up  m  a  city  of  Macedon,  called  Dia,  from  whence 
ihey  were,  many  years  after,  carried  to  Bmne,  by  Meteltos. 
AkoBt  threescore  of  the  other  horse  w^re  killed,  and  near 
lUityfoot,  who,  the  next  day,  were  all  laid  withdieir.anBa 
and  equipage  in  one  grave ;  and  tbd  khig  granted  aft  exemp- 
tiaU  to  their  fotheis  and  diildren  firom  every  kind  of-  tribute 


He  dso  took,  the  utmost  eare  of  the  wounded,  visited  them* 
and  saw  their  wounds  dressed.  '  He  inquired  very  pardoalsriy 
inia  their  adveritnres;  add  permitted  every  one  ofttemte 
rabrte'his>Mlieiisinthnhiilt)0,a*d'boaBtor  Usibmrei;.    He 
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abo  gmted  the  rights  of  aepiiltiire  to  the  principal  Feraiaiw, 
and  did  not  even  fefiise  it  to  meh  Gieeks  as  died  in  the  Per* 
aian  service ;  bat  all  those  whom  he  took  prisoners  he  laid  in 
diains,  and  sent  to  -work  as  slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  having 
fooght  nnder  the  barbarian  standard  against  their  eountiy* 
ooBtrarjr  to  the  esquress  prohibition  made  by  Gfeeee  vfon  diat 
head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  datf  and  pleasnre  to  share  thehcmoar 
of  his  victory  vrith  the  Greeks ;  and  sent  to  Oe  Athenians 
three  hundred  shields,  being  part  of  the  plnnder  tidi:en  fran 
the  enemy,  and  cawed  the  {^kncioua  inscription  following  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  rest  of  the  spoils :— ^'  Alexander^  son  of 
Philip,  with  the  Greeks  (the  LacedasmoniaDs  esoeptod),  gained- 
these  spoils  from  the  barbariims,  who  inhabit  Anu"  The 
gieatest  part  of  the  gold  and  sflver  plato,  the  pn^e  carpets, 
and  other  articles  of  Persian  tnxory,  be  sent  to  his  nn^en 

This  victory  not  imly  impressed  the  Persuois  with  conster- 
nation, bat  served  to  excito  the  ardonr  of  the  invading  «rmy^ 
The  Persians,  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  over- 
come them,  though  possessed  of  manifest  advantages,  sap- 
posed  that  they  never  could  be  able  to  face  them  upon  eqml 
terms ;  and  thus,  from  the  first  mischance,  they  gave  up  dl 
hopes  of  succeeding  by  valour.  Indeed,  in  all  invasions, 
where  the  nations  invaded  have  been  once  beaten^  with  great 
advantages  of  sitoation  on  their  side,  such  as  defensive  rivem» 
straits,  and  mountains,  they  have  always  persuaded  themselves, 
th«t»  upon  equal  terms,  such  an  enemy  must  be  irrettstiUe.  It 
is. the  opinion  of  Siachiavel,  that  he,  who  resolves  to  defend  a 
passage,  should  do  it  with  his  ablest  forces ;  for  few  regions 
9i  any  caccuit  are  so  well  defended,  by  nature,  that  armies,  of 
such  fi»i€e  as  may  be  thought.sofficient  to  conquer  them,  can> 
not  hceak  tbrou^^  the  nataral  difficulties  of  the  entrance ;  one 
passage  or  other  is  comrngmly  left  unguarded ;  and  some  place 
weakly  defended,  will  be  the  cause  of  a  fettal  triumph  to  the 
invaders.  How  often  have  the  Alps  given  way  to  armies 
breaking  into  Italy?  and  though  they  produced  dreadful. ijB^ 
enlties  and  dangers  among  those  tlmt  scaled  them,  yet  they 
were  never  found  to  give  security  to  those  that  lay  befaincU 
It  wai?  therefore  wisely  done  of  Alexander  to  pp^the  river  in 
|fa^  face  of  the  enemy,  without  marching  highiP'.  to  seek  an 
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rpMsage,  orlabMriflgto  0<mvey4i»iiMn<>#er  itbyaonw 
safer  method.  Having  beftten  the  enemy  npos  dieir  own  tennsy 
hd  no  lew  destrojred  their  fepotation  than  their  slxength, 
leanag  thewretohed  snbjecte  of  sueh  astateno  hopes  of  lao- 
comr  from  aooh  imaUe  proteoton. 

Soon  after  tiie  battle  >of  Otanioiis,  he  recovered  SardislvMi 
the  enemy»  which  was  in  a  manner  the  bolwark  of  die  BaibcH 
rian  empire  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  He  took  the  inhabitants 
imder  his  projection,  received  tlieir  nobles  wMrliie  uteost  oon- 
dflsoensioB,^  and  permitted  them  to  be  governed  by  thefa-  own 
Ivas  and  nuudms ;  dbserring  to  his  friends  around  him,  that 
sach  as  lay  the  fonndations  of  a  new  dominion,  shoald  always 
endeavour  to  have  the  fime  of  being  mercnfid.  Four  days  afibsr, 
he  arrived  aC  Ephesus,  carrying  with  him  ftose  who  had  been 
banished  firom^thence  for  being  las  adherents,  and  restored  its 
popular  form  ef  government.  He  assigned  to  the  temple  of 
Diana  the  tiibutes^wfaich  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia. 
Beibie  he  left  Ephesus,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  ofTrallis  and 
Magnesia  waited  upon  him  widi  the  keys  of  those  ptaees. 

He  afterwards  marched  le  Miletos ;  wUch  city,  ftattefed 
iriAk  the  hopes  of  a  sudden  and  powerfcrl  snppoK,  shut  thek 
gates  against  him ;  and,  indeed,  die  Persian  fleet,  wUeh  iras* 
very  considerable,  made  a  show,  as  if  it  would  succour  Ikat 
city;  but,  after  having  made  several  frnidess  attempts  to 
engc^  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  intimidated,  and  forced  to  re- 
tire. Memnon  had  shut  himself  up  iii  this  fortress,  widi  a 
great  number  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle, 
and  was  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  Alexander, 
who  would  not  lose  a  moment's  time,  attacked  it,  and  phnteii 
sealing  ladders  on  all  sides.  The  scalade  was  carried  on  widr 
great  vigour,  and  opposed  widi  no  less  intrepiriBty,  though 
Alexander  sent  freA  troops  to  refieve  those  dmt  had  been  on 
doty,  without  the  least  intermission;  and  this -lasted  seversl 
days.  At  last,  finding  his  soldiers  were  everywbere  repnised» 
and  that  the  city  was  provided  with  every  thing  for  a  long 
dege,  he  planted  alLjli^  maclnnes  against  it,  made  a  great 
number  of  breaches,  and,  whenever  these  were  attacked,  a 
new  scalade  was  attempted.  Hie  besieged,  after  sustaining  aB 
these  efforts  wtdi  prodigious  bravery,  capitulated,  to  prev^i^ 
being  taken  by  storm.    Alexander  treated  die  Milesitfis  with 
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tlwfltBOit  kul0altl^^  imtmokl  all  the  foEaipMn  vlio.  verv 
fbnDdiOiit 

ASkBt  po8MiinK.Wnadf  •f  MUetet^  lie  ittarobad  into  Caiiiw 
in  aidor  to  Imf  nege* t^'flidieanuiMiM.  Tkk  oUy  w»  of  pnni 
digiously  difficult  «oeeM«  finom  its  happy  «taati8n^8iidluidliee& 
ttbm^ly  ibilified*  Bandlea*  Mmuhho^  tb^  aUmt,  a§  w«D  as 
!kanioit/?aUaaW  of  aH  Dttrraa's  oommaadara^  had  got  into  i^ 
wfdi  a  body  of  ehoioe  soldien*  imith  a^daaiga  to  aignahaajhia 
oownage  aad  fidoK^  for  hia.i|OfV«MgD<  Heaooofdiqglyinada* 
vary  BoUe  defaaoa,  in  wUch  he  was  iriMMmded  by  ^hiidtes^ 
another  general  of  giMtinqrit  Whaterer  ooold  be  expeoted 
fimm  the  laost  intiqiid  bomveiy,  and  the  most  eowwimmato 
b|»wiedga  in  tiie  sdaaee  of  war,  was  caospieiioiis  on  both 
aidoaoatfaisocoasm.  MelnllOl^  findiogit.iinpoasiUelarhitt 
to  hioU  tfnt  aDy  longev»  was  Aaced  to  abandan  the  dty.  As  dN< 
aaa- was  open  to  U&a»  afiar  hating  pata'Steonfganbon  into 
the  citadel,  whiek  was  weH  stored  with  pioiMons,  he  took 
withhim'the  sarfivhig'  inhabitontii,  with  aH  diair  riches^  and 
conveyed  them  into  the  island  of  Cos,  which  was  not  Ifar  fimn 
HsMaamassos.  Aiexandar  did  not  flank  proper  to  besiege 
the  citadel,  it  baiagef  little  importance  afier  the  oify  was  da-: 
itiayed,  wlueh  he  demolished  to  the  very  foundations.  He 
left  it,  after  having  encontpasaed  it*  with  strong  walls,  and 
stationed  some  good  troopa  in  Ae  oeantryir 

Soonafter  tUs,  he  restored  Adki,  queen  of  Caiia,  to  her 
kii^pdem,  of  whish  she  had  been  dispossessed  seme  time  be* 
tore :  and,  as  a  tostimony  of  the  deep  sense  ahe  had  of  thsi 
ittvowa  reoeivied  bom  Alexander,  she  seat  him  dvesy  day 
aasats  dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  mumeir,  and  the  most  es» 
oellent  cooks  ci  eveiy  Idnd.  Alexander  answered  the  'queen 
en  tins  oceasiony  that  idl  tUs  train  was  of  noservioe  to  him,  for 
that,  he  was  possessed  of  nrach  bettor  codes,  whom  Leonidaa 
his  governor  had  given  him ;  one  of  whom  prepared  him  a 
good  dmn«r,  and  the  other  an  excellent  supper,  and'those  were 
Itep^nnce  and  E&ereise. 

Several  kings  of  Asia  Ifinor  sidMnitted  volvatarily  to  Alex- 
mider«  Milhridaies,  king  ai  Pontas,  was  one  of  these,  who 
aftnrwafda  adhm«d  to  Ihis  iMrinee,  and  foltowed  him  in  hb  ex^ 
peditions.  He  was  son  to  Ariobanaaes,  governor  of  Pbrygia, 
and  king  of  Pontus,  of  wham  mention  has  been  made  else* 
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nofl,  who  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  kingdom,  of 
which  he  was  pot  in  possession  by  DariMS,  sen  of  Hystaspes, 
Us  lather.  The  famous  Miduidates,  ifim  so  long  empky^ 
Urn  Roman  armies,  was  one  of  his  sucoesson. 

The  year  msuiii^,  Akocander  began  the  canqmign  veiy 
eariy»  He  had  debated  whedier  it  would  be  {NDoper  for  him 
to  march  directly  against  Daiias,  or  first  subdue  the  rest  erf*  the 
maritime  piovmces>  The  latter  t^^inion  appeared  the  safirnt, 
since  he  thawby  weald  not  be  molested  by  mmh  nations  m  he 
should  leave  behind  him.  This  progress  was  a  little  inter- 
nq>ted  at  fint  Near  Fhasebs,  a  dty  situated  between  I^aia 
and  Bamphylia,  is  a  defile  along  the  seashore,  wUchis  dlwagra 
dry  at  low  water,  so  that  teaveUers  may  pass  it  at  that  time; 
hot  when  the  sea  rises,  it  is  all  under  water.  As  it  wa 
winter,  Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  waa< 
of  passing  it  before  the  waters  fell.  His  forces  were  thoefove 
<^ihged  to  march  a  whole  day  in  the  water,  which  came  vip  tot 
their  waists. 

Alexander,  after  having  setd6d  afiain  in  Cilisia  and  Pam* 
phyha,  marched  his  army  to  Cebenss,  a  city  of  Fhrygi^ 
watered  by  the  river  Marsyas,  which  the  fictions  of  poets  hmm 
made  so  famous.  He  summoned  the  garriaQn  of  die  ciftadeU 
whither  the  inhabitants  wmre  retired,  to  snnender ;  but  theae, 
believing  it  impregnable,  answered  haughtily,  '*  That  they 
wtfuU  first  die."  However,  finding  the  atlaok  caiiied  on  with 
great  vigour,  t^ey  desired  a  trace  of  sixty  days,  at  the  esr 
piration  of  which  they  promised  to  open  dieir  gates,  in  ease 
they  were  not  succoured.  And  accordingly,  no  aid  armings 
they  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  day  fixed. 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Phiygia,  the  anoimit  domi- 
nion of  the  celebrated  king  Midas;  having  taken  the  capital 
city,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  famous  chariot  to  whidi 
the  Gordian  knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  which  fastmmdthe 
yoke  to  the  beam,  was  tied  with  so  jmuch  intricacy,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  where  the  ends  begun,  or  how  tiiey 
were  concealed.  According  to  an  ancient  tradiition  QlUm 
country,  an  oracle  had  foi;etold,  that  the  man  who  comU  BBtMi 
it  should  poisess  the  empiio  of  Asia.  Alexandw  beii^  firmlgr 
persuaded  that  the  oracle  was  meant  for  him,  after  jna^f 
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frsiiMt  triib,  iBBleBd  of  attempliag  to  untie  it  in  the  nraal 
mimoer,  drew  his  sword,  and  cat  it  to  pieces,  crying  out, 
that  that  was  the  onlj  way  to  untie  it.  The  priest  bailed 
the  omen,  and  declared  &at  Alexander  had  fidfiUed  the 
orade. 

DaiiBir  who  now  began  to  be  more  alarmed  than  before, 
used  att  the  art  in  his  power  to  raise  an  army,  uid  encourage 
hit  fofoes.  He  seat  Memnon  into  Greece  to  invade  M acedon, 
in  order  to  make  a  divenion  of-  the  Gredan  fm^ces :  but  this 
gesieial  dying  upon  that  expedkioB,  Darius's  hopes  yanished 
on  flmt  quarter;  and,  instead  of  invading  ik»  enemy,  he  was 
obliged  to  oonsult  fbr  die  protection  of  his  empire  at  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  -Alexander,  having  left  Oordion,  marched 
into  Pbphhigonia  and  Cappadoeia,  which  he  subdued.    It  was ' 
then  he  Jmard  of  M emncm's  death ;  the  news  whereof  con- 
fisned  him  in- the  resolution  he  had  taken,  of  marching  imme- ' 
diately  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.    Aceordingty  he  ad- 
vanoed,  by  hmtj  mavAes,  into  CiHeia,  and  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try oaMed  Cyrus's  Camp.    From  thence  there  is  no  more  than ' 
.  fifty  stadia  (two  leagues  and  ahalf  eadi)  to  the  pass  of  Cilicia, ' 
wjnch  is  a  very  narrow  strait,  through  which  travellers  are 
obliged  to  go  ftom  Cappadoeia  to  Tarsus.    The  officer  who ' 
g«arded  it  in  Darius's  nune  had  left  but  few  soldiers  in  it ; ' 
and  ttose  fled  the  instant  they  heard  of  the  enemy's  arrival. 
Upon  das,  Alexander  entered  die  pass,  and,  after  viewing  very 
attealively  the  tttuation  of  the  place,  admhred  his  own  good 
foitane,  and  oonfitosed,  he  mig^t  have  been  very  easfly  stopped 
and  defeated  diere,  merely  by  the  throwing  of  stones ;  for, 
not  to  mention  that  dns  pass  was  so  narrow,  that  four  men, 
completely  armed,  coidd  scarcely  walk  kbreast  in  it,  the  top  of 
the  mountain  hung  over  the  road,  which  was  not  only  strai^t, 
bat  broke  in  several  plJBM^es,  by  the  fell  of  torrents  from  the 
mewntams. 

Alexander  maiehed  Ins  whole  army  to  the  city  of  Tarsus, ' 
wkme  it  anived  the  instant  the  Persians  were  setting  fire  to 
that  place,  to  prevent  his  plundering  the  great  riches  of  so 
flmnrishfaig  a  city.  But  Ptanenio,  whom  the  king  had  sent 
thidier  widi  a  deta^dunent  of  horse,  arrived  very  seasonably  to 
stop  the  pregfess  of  the  fire,  and  marched  into  die  city,  which 
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he  MTed,  Hie  bvlMriaiu  having  led  the  moneirt  they  heeei  of 
hit  arrival. 

Thsoqgfa  this  city  ihe  Cydaus  mna;  a  mev  hot  ae  umtakh 
able  for  the  hteadik  of  ite  ehaoBel  as  for  the  beaaly  of  iia 
waters,  which  are  vastly  limpid ;  but  at  the  same  time  < 
sively  cold,  becaaseof  die  tufted  tcees  with  which  itsi 
overshadowed.  It  was  now  aboat  the  end  of  the 
which  is  excessively  hot  in  Ciheia»  and  in  the  hottest  part  sC 
the  day;  when  the  Img,  i«ho  was  qaite  eetered  with  sweel  and 
dirty  a|srivu^;<»l  its  benks,  bsd  a  mind  to  bathe,  invited  by  Ike 
beaaty  and  cleamess  of  the  stream*  However,  the  instant  he 
plunged  into  it,  he  was  seised  with  so  violent  a  shivenag,  that 
all  the  bystanders  fancied  he  was  dying.  Upon  due  he  was 
carried  to  his  tent,  after  fomting  away.  The  physioiaBs,  who 
were  sensible  they  should  be  answerable  for  the  event»  did  net 
dare  to  hasard  violent  and  extra<»dinaiy  remedies.  However, 
FhOip,  one  of  his  phyricians,  who  had  altvays  attended 
him  from,  his  youth,  and  loved  him  witfi  the  utmost  i 
not  only  as  hissovereiga,  but  his  child,  raising  hims^(aserely 
out  of  afiection  to  Alexander)  dbove  all  pmdential  considenh 
tions,  offered  to  give  him  a  dose,  whi^,  though  not  veiy 
violent,  would  nevertheless  be  speedy  in  its  effeeti ;  and  da*- 
rired  three  days  to  prepare  it  At  this  proposal  efery  one 
trembled,  but  he  only  whom,  it  most  coneenmd;  Alexander 
being  afflicted  upon  no  other  account,  than  because  it  wiodi 
keep  him  three  days  from  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  asmif* 

Whilst  these  tidngs  were  doing,  AlMander  veeeived  aletlsr 
from  P^omenio,  who  was  left  behhid  in  Ga{^iadccla,  in  nAem 
Alexander  put  greater  confidence  than  in  mj  other  of  Ua 
eourtieTs ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  hid  him  bewamiaf 
Philip,  his  physician,  for  that  Darins  had  bribed  hai^  by  the 
promise  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  his  siiter  in  nMrriagek  This 
letter  gave  him  great  uneasiness;  for  he  was  now  at  (attleisaaa- 
to  wei|^  an  the  reasons  he  might  have  to  hope  or  foan  Bnt 
confidence  in  a  physicien,  whose  sincere  attaehment  aad' 
fidelity  he  had  proved  from  his  in&ncyt  seen  pnMmitedi  and  tar- 
moved  all  su^nbions.  He  foUed  up  the  letter,  aod:  pot  it 
under  his  bobt^,  wiOMAtt  acquainting  has  ttfetendaolsiwithftlie 
contents.;  m  the  mean  time  hkphytidian  entered.*  irith  a  i 
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dkine  in  Us  Itaad,  nd  irfTeied  Um  eopr  to  Ai^xaader.  Th« 
]iero»  upon  dns,  totik  <h^  ev^  from  Urn,  and,  holding  out  the 
letter,  desired  the  physician  to  read,  while  he  drank  off  the 
drangfat  with  an  intrepid  conntenance,  withoni  the  least  heri- 
totion,  or  disooTering  the  least  suspicion  or  nneasiness.  The 
ph;j«ioiMi,  as  he  pei^nsed  die  letter,  showed  greater  signs  of 
MigBetion  than  of  fear;  he  bid  him,  with  a  resolute  tone, 
haihonr  no  mieasiness,  and  that  the  recovery  of  his  health 
wodd,  in  a  short  time,  wipe  off  all  suspicion.  In  the  mean 
time  the  jrfiyric  wrought  so  violently,  that  the  symptcMns 
Seemed  to  strengdien  Parmenio's  accusation ;  but,  at  last,  the 
medicine  having  gamed  the  ascendant,  he  began  to  assume  his 
accustomed  vigour ;  and  in  about  three  days  he  was  able  to 
show  himself  to  his  loiiging  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was  equally 
beloved  and  respected. 

In  the  mean  time,  Daiius  was  on  his  march,  fiHed  with  a 
vain  security  in  tte  supmority  of  Us  nmnbers,  and  confident, 
not  in  the  vdour,  but  in  the  splendour  of  his  fbroes.  The  plains 
of  Assyria,  in  which  he  was  encamped,  gave  Um  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  extending  his  horse  as  he  pleased,  and  of  taking  the 
advantage  irindi  the  great  difference  between  the  number  of 
soldiers  in  each  army  gave  him.  Bat,  instead  of  this,  he  re- 
solved to  march  to  narrow  passes,  Where  his  cavalry,  and  the 
mtdtitade  of  his  troops,  so  fiur  from  doing  him  any  service,  coidd' 
only  encomber  each  other ;  and  accordingly  advanced  towards 
the  enemy,  far  whom  he  should  have  waited;  and  tinis  ran 
visibly  on  his  destruction. 

His  coortierB  and  attendants,  however,  whose  cnstom  it  was 
to  fiatter  and  applaod  all  his  actions,  congratnlated  him  upon 
an  approadimg  victory,  as  if  it  had  been  certain  and  inevitable. 
There  was  at  Oat  tfane,  in  the  anny  of  Darins,  one  Caridemus, 
an  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  war,  who  personally 
hated  Alexander,  for  having  caused  him  to  be  banished  from 
Adiens.  Darins,  turmng  to  this  Athenian,  asked  whether  bb 
believed  him  powerful  enoiigh  to  defeat  his  army.  Caridemus, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  foi^tting 
that'he  was  in  a  country  of  slavery,  where  to  oppose  the  in- 
clinations of  the  prince  is  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence, 
repK^  as  follows :  ''  Permit  me,  sir,  to  speak  truth  now,  when 
oidy  my  sincerity  can  be  of  service ;  your  present  splendour, 
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yonr  piodigioiis  nmnben^  wUch  have  drained  the  East,  maj 
be  tenible  indeed  to  your  effeminate  neighbours,  but  can  be 
no  way  dreadful  to  a  Macedonian  army.  Diflcipline,  close 
combat,  courage,  is  all  their  care :  every  single  man  among 
them  is  almost  himself  a  general.  These  men  are  not  to  be 
ir«^)iibed  by  the  stones  of  sUngers,  or  stakes  burnt  at  the  end ; 
nMie  but  troops  armed  like  themselves  can  stop  their  career ; 
let,  therefore,  the  gold  and  silver,  "which  glitters  in  your  camp, 
be  exchanged  for  soldiers  and  steel,  for  wei4>ons  and  for 
hearts,  that  are  able  to  defend  you."  Darius,  though  naturally 
of  a  mild  disposition,  had  all  his  passions  roused  at  the  freedom 
of  this  man's  advice :  he  ordered  him  at  once  to  be  executed ; 
Caridemus  all  the  time  crying  out,  that  his  avenger  was  at 
*  hand;  Darius  too  soon  repented  his  rashness,  and  experienced, 
when  it  was  too  iate,  the  truth  of  all  that  had  been  told  him. 

The  emperor  now  advanced  with  his  troops  towards  the 
river  Euphrates ;  oyer  his  tent  was  exhibited,  to  the  view  of 
his  whole  army,  the  image  of  the  sun  in  jewels ;  while  wealth 
and  magnificence  shone  in  every  quarter  of  the  army. 

First  they  carried  silver  altars,  on  which  lay  fire,  called  by 
them  Sacred  and  Eternal;  and  these  were -foHowed  by  the 
Magi,  singing  hymns,  after  the  manner  of  their  country ;  they 
were  accompanied  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  youths 
(equalling  the  number  of  days  in  a  year)  clothed  in  purple 
robes.  Afterwards  came  a  chariot  consecrated  to  Jupiter, 
drawn  by  white  horses,  and  followed  by  a  courser  of  a  prodi^ 
gious  size,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Sun's  Horse ;. 
and  the  equerries  Vere  dressed  in  white,  each  having  a  golden 
rod  in  his  hand. 

.  Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  sculptures  in  gold  and  silver, 
followed  after.  Then  marched  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of 
twelve  nations,  whose  manners  and  customs  were  various,  and 
all  armed  in  a  different  manner.  Next  advanced  those  whom 
the  Peraans  called  the  Immortals,  amounting  to  ten  thpusandk 
who  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  in  the  sumptuousnesa 
of  their  apparel.  They  all  wore  golden  collars,  were  clothed 
in  robes  of  gold  tissue,  with  vestments  having  sleeves  to  them 
quite  covered  with  precious  stones. 

Thirty  paces  from  them  followed  those  called  the  king's 
relations,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  in  habits  very 
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much  resembling  those  of  women ;  and  more  remarlcable  for 
the  vain  pomp  of  their  dress  than  the  glitter  of  their  arms. 

Those  called  the  Doriphori  came  after;  they  carried  the 
king^s  cloak,  and  walked  before  his  chariot,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  sit,  as  on  a  high  throne.  This  chariot  was  enriched  on 
both  sides  with  images  of  the  gods,  in  gold  and  silver ;  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered  with  jewels, 
rose  two  statues,  a  cubit  in  height,  the  one  representing  War, 
the  other  Peace,  having  a  golden  eagle  between  them,  with 
wings  extended,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  king ;  he 
was  clothed  in  a  vest  of  purple,  striped  with  silver,  and  over 
it  a  long  robe,  glittering  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
that  represented  two  felcons  rushing  from  the  clouds,  and 
pecking  at  one  another.  Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  golden 
girdle,  after  the  manner  of  women,  whence  his  cimeter  hung, 
the  scabbard  of  which  flamed  all  over  with  gems ;  on  his  head 
he  wore  a  tiara,  or  mitre,  round  which  Was  a  fillet  of  blue 
mixed  with  white. 

On  each  side  of  him  walked  two  hundred  of  his  nearest 
relations,  followed  by  two  thousand  pikemen,  whose  pikes 
were  adorned  with  silver,  and  tipped  with  gold ;  and,  lastly, 
thirty  thousand  infantry,  who  composed  the  rear-guard.  These 
were  followed  by  the  king's  horses,  four  hundred  in  number, 
all  which  were  led. 

About  one  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces  from 
thence,  came  Sysigambis,  Darius's  mother,  seated  on  a  chariot, 
and  his  consort  on  another;  with  the  several  female  attendants 
of  both  queens,  riding  on  horseback.  Afterwards  came  fifteen 
large  chariots,  in  which  were  the  king's  children,  and  those 
who  had  the  care  of  their  education,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs, 
who  are  to  this  day  in  great  esteem  among  those  nations. 
Then  marched  the  concubines,  to  the  number  of  three  huncted 
and  sixty,  in  the  equipage  of  queens,  followed  by  six  hundred 
mules  and  three  hundred  camels,  which  carried  the  king's  trea- 
sure, and  guarded  by  a  great  body  of  archers. 

After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers,  and  of  the 
greatest  lords  of  the  court ;  then  the  suttlers,  and  servants  of 
the  army,  seated  also  in  chariots. 
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In  the  rear  were  a  body  of  fight-anned  frooiNi,  with  their 
eommanden,  who  closed  the  whole  march. 

Such  was  the  splendour  of  this  pageant  monarch:  he  took 
the  field  encumbered  with  an  unnecessary  train  of  concabines, 
attended  with  troops  of  various  nations,  speaking  different  lai^ 
guages,  for  their  numbers  impossible  to  be  marshalled^  and  so 
rich  and  effeminate  in  gold  and  in  garments,  as  seemed  rather 
to  invite  than  deter  an  invader. 

Alexander,  after  marching  from  Tarsus,  arrived  at  Bactriana; 
from  thence,  still  earnest  in  coming  up  with  his  enemy,  he 
came  to  Solas,  where  he  offered  sacrifice  to  ^Ssculapius ;  from 
thence  he  went  forward  to  Pyramus,  to  Malles,  and  at  last  to 
Cartabala :  it  was  here  that  he  first  received  advice  that  Darius, 
with  his  whole  army,  was  encamped  at  Socus  in  Assyria,  two 
days'  journey  fi'om  Cilicia.  He  therefore  resolved,  without 
delay,  to  meet  him  there,  as  the  badness  of  the  feather  ob%ed 
him  to  halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  led  on  his  immense  army  into  the 
plains  of  Assyria,  which  they  covered  to  a  great  extent;  there 
he  was  advised  by  the  Grecian  commanders,  who  were  in  his 
service,  and  who  composed  the  strength  of  his  army,  to  halt, 
as  he  would  there  have  sufficient  room  to  expand  his  forces, 
and  surround  the  invader.  Darius  rejected  their  advice ;  and, 
instead  of  waiting  Alexander's  approach,  vainly  puffed  up  with 
pride  by  his  surrounding  courtiers,  he  resolved  to  pursue  the 
mvader,  who  wished  for  nothing  more  ardently  thtm  to  come 
to  an  engagement. 

Accordingly,  Darius,  having  sent  his  treasures  to  Damascus, 
a  citj  of  Assyria,  he  marched  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
towards  Cilicia,  then  turned  short  towards  f  ssus ;  and,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  supposed  he  was  pur- 
suing Alexander,  when  he  had  actually  left  him  in  the  rear. 
There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  pride,  cruelty,  splendour,  ^nd 
ms^animity,  in  all  the  actions  of  this  Persian  prince.  At 
Issus  he  barbarously  put  to  death  all  the  Greeks  who  were 
sick  in  that  city,  a  few  soldiers  only  excepted,  whom  he  dis- 
mbsed,  after  having  made  them  view  every  part  of  his  camp, 
in  order  to  report  his  numbers  and  strength  to  the  invader ; 
these  soldiers  accordingly  brought  Alexander  word  of  the  ap- 
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pfMch  of  IMnr,  imd  be  now  began  to  tbiak  ietiondy  of 
preparing  for  battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  from  tbe  nomberB  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  wonld  attack  Urn  in  bb  camp,  fortified  it  with  a  ditob 
and  a  rampait;  but  at  tbe  same  time  discovered  great  joy  to 
see  the  enemy  hastening  to  their  own  destrtiction,  and  pre- 
paring to  attack  bim  in  a  place  which  was  bnt  wide  enough 
for  a  small  army  to  act  and  move  at  liberty  in.  Thos  the  two 
armies  were,  in  some  measnre,  reduced  to  an  equality :  tbe 
Macedonians  had  space  sufficient  to  employ  their  whole  force, 
while  the  Persians  bad  not  room  for  the  twentieth  part  of 
theirs. 

Nevertheless,  Alexander,  as  fiequ^idy  happens  to  the 
greatest  captains,  felt  some  emotion,  when  he  saw  that  be 
was  gomg  to  bassard  dl  at  one  blow.  The  more  fortune  had 
fevonred  bun  hitherto,  the  more  be  now  dreaded  her  frowns ; 
tbe  moment  approachmg,  which  was  to  determine  his  fate. 
But,  <m  the  other  side,  his  courage  revived,  from  the  reflection,' 
that  the  rewards  of  his  toils  exceeded  the  dangers  of  them ; 
and,  though  he  was  uncertain  wifli  regard  to  die  victoiy,  he 
at  least  hoped  to  die  gloriously,  and  like  Alexander.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  divulge  these  ttioughts  to  any  one ;  well  know- 
ing, that,  upon  tbe  approach  of  a  battle,  a  general  ought  not 
to  discover  the  least  marks  of  sadness  or  perplexity ;  and  that 
tbe  troops  should  read  nothbg  but  resolution  and  intrepidity 
in  the  countenance  of  their  commander. 

Having  made  bis  soldiers  refresh  themselves,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  ready  for  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  which  began 
at  twelve,  he  went  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  there,  by 
torch-light,  sacrificed,  after  ttie  manner  of  Us  country,  to  tbe 
gods  of  tbe  place.  As  soon  as  tbe  signal  was  given.  Ins  army, 
whidi  was  ready  to  march  and  fight,  being  commanded  to  mdk^ 
great  speed,  arrived  by  day-break  at  tbe  several  posts  assigned 
tiiem.  But  now  tbe  spies  bringing  word  that  Darius  was  not 
above  thirty  furlongs  from  them,  the  king  caused  bis  army  to 
bah,  and  then  drew  it  up  in  battle  array.  The  peasants,  hi 
tbe  greatest  terror,  came  also,  and  acquainted  Darius  with 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy ;  which  he  would  not  at  first  believe, 
hnagining,  as  we  have  observed,  that  Alexander  fled  before 
bim,  and  was  endeavouring  to  escape.    This  news  threw  his 
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troopn  into  the  ntmos^ceiiiiuion;  ivfao,  in  tkek  iia|iri0e,  nm 
to  their  amis  with  great  precipitation  and.diaofder. 

The  spot  where  the  battle  was  fon^t  bj  near  the  eitjr  of 
Issns,  which  the  mountuns  bounded  on  one  side^  and  the  sea 
on  the  other.  The  plain  that  was  situated  between  then  boAi 
must  have  been  considerably  broadj  as  the  two  armies  encampe^ 
in  it;  and  I  before  observed,  that  Darings  army  was  vastly 
numerous.  The  river  Pinarius  ran  through  the  middle  of  this 
plaiuy  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  divided  it  very  neniy 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  nu>untain  formed  a  hollow  kiild  nf 
gulph»  the  exti^emity  of  which,  in  a  curved  line»  bounded  part 
of  the  plain. 

Alexander  drew  up  his.  army  in  the  foOowiag  ordar.  He 
posted  at  the  extiemity  of  the  right  wing,  wUek  stood  near 
the  mountains,  the  Aigyraspides,  c<mimanded  by  Nioanor; 
then  the  phalanx  of  Ccsnus,  and  afterwards  that  of  Perdieoai^ 
which  terminated  in  the  centre  of  the  nmui  army.  On  the  ex>- 
.tremity  of  the  left  wing  he  posted  the  phalanx  of  Amyntas,  then 
that  of  Ptolemy,  and  lastly  that.of  Meleager.  Thus  the  famous 
Macedonian  phalanx  was  fonaed,  which  we  find  was  composed 
of  six  distinct  bodies.  Each  of  those  was  headed  by  able 
generals;  but  Alexander,  bdng  always  generalissimo,  had 
consequently  the  command  of  the  whole  army.  The  hone 
were  placed  on  the  two  wings;  the  Macedonians,  with  the 
Thessalians,  on  the  right,  and  the  Peloponnesians,  with  the 
other  allies,  on  the  left.  Craterus  commanded  all  the  foot^ 
which  composed  ,the  left  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  whole  wing. 
Alexander  had  reserved  to  Umsetf  the  command  of  the  right. 
He  had  desired  Pannenio  to  keep  as  near  the  sea  as  possible, 
to  prevent  the  barbarians  from  surrounding  him ;  and  Nieanor, 
on  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the 
mountains,  to  ke^  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  anows  dis^ 
charged  by  those  who  were  posted  on  them.  He  covered  the 
horse  on  his  right  wing  with  the  light  horse  of  Protomachus  and 
the  Poenians,  and  his  foot  with  the  bowmen  of  Antiochus,  He 
leserved  the  Agrians  (commanded  by  Attains,  who  was  greatly 
^teemed),  and  some  forces  that  were  newly  arrived  from 
Greece,  to  oppose  those  Darius  had  posted  on  die  moontains. 
As  for  Darius's  army,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  following 
order.     Having  heard  that  Alexander  was  marching  towaids 
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}m,  is  b^td^afxfQT*  be  comnijHided  thirty  HionMoid  hant,  and 
twenty  thousand  bowmen,  to  cross  die  riv^  Pinarifis,  that  he 
nugfat  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  np  his  army  in  a  obmmo- 
dioQS  manner  on  the  hither  side.    In  the  centre  he  posted 
Ihe  thirty  thonsand  Greeks  in  his  service,  who,  doubtless,  were  - 
the  flower  md  eUef  strength  of  his  army,  and  were  not  at  aB 
inferior  in  bra/eery  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  thirty 
thousand  iMMrbarians  on  thar  right,  and  as  many  on  their  left; 
the  field  of  batde  not  b^ng  able  to  contain  a  great  nundwr: 
these  w^e  all  heavily  armed.     The  rest  of  the  infantry, 
distingmshed  by  their  several  nations,  were  ranged  behind 
the  &st  line.    It  is  a  pily  Arrian  does  not  teD  as  the  depAi 
^f  each  of  tliMe  two  Ihies;  bat  it  mast  have  been  prodigioos, 
if  we  consider  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  pass,  and  ther 
nmawng  mfdtitnde  of  the  Persian  forces.    On  the  mountain 
which  lay  to  thw  left,  against  Alexander's  right  wing,  Darius 
posted  twenty  thoasand  men,  who  were  so  ranged  (in  the 
several  windings  of  the  moimtains),  that  some  were  befafaid 
Alexander's  army,  and  others  before  it 

Daiias,  aft^  having  pat  his  army  in  battle  array,  made  his 
jhovse  cross  the  riv^  again,  and  dispatched  the  greatest  part 
of  diem  towards  the  sea  against  Parmenio,  because  they  could 
fight  on  that  spot  with  the  greatest  advantage.  The  rest  of 
lis  cayalry  he  sent  to  the  left,  towards  the  mountain.  How* 
ever,  finding  that  these  would  be  of  no  service  on  that  side, 
because  of  the  too  great  narrowness  of  the  spot,  he  caused  a 
great  part  of  them  to  wheel  about  to  the  right.  As  for  Un^ 
aelf,  he  took  his  post  in  the  centre  of  his  army,  pursuant  to 
the  custom  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 

The  two  amues  bang  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of  batde, 
Alexander  marched  very  slowly,  that  his  soldiers  might  take  a 
little  breath :  so  that  it  was  supposed  fliey  would  not  engage 
tin  very  late.  For  Darius  still  continued  with  his  army  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  advantageous 
situation  which  he  had  gained ;  and  he  eyen  caused  such  parts 
lof  the  shore  as  were  not  craggy,  to  be  secured  with  palisadoes, 
whence  the  Macedonians  conduded  that  he  was  ahready  afiraid 
of  bdng  defeated.  The  two  armies  being  come  in  sight, 
Alexander,  riding  along  the  ranks,  called  by  their  several 
names  the  prindpal  oflfeers,  both  of  the  Macedonians  and 
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tunigmn,  md  edicNrted  the  ioldien  to  ugMifa^  tbenmeh^B, 
qieBking  to  each  Bfttion  aooordug  to  its  pecvlkff  gmam  and 
diqpoation.  Hie  whole  amiy  let  op  a  shout,  nd  eagerly 
deponed  0  be  led  on  direcdy  agaiiuit  Ae  enemy. 

Alexander  had  advatteed  at  first  yery  slowly,  to  pieveat 
Ihe  nnks  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx  from  breakup,  and  halted 
hy  iatanrals.    Bnt  when  he  was  got  within  bow^shot,  he 
conunanded  sSk  his  right  win^  to  plnnge  impetuously  into  the 
lirer,  purposely  diat  he  might  surprise  the  barbarians,  eome 
sooner  to  a  close  engagement,  and  be  less  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  sifows :  in  all  which  he  was  very  suooessAiI.     Both 
fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  resolution;  and 
■w  fiotced  to  fight  dose,  they  chained  both  sides  smtxA 
in  hand,  when  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued ;  fyt  they  engaged 
man  ta  man,  each  aiming  the  point  of  his  sword  at  the  face  of 
his  opponent    Alexander,  who  peribimed  the  duty  boA  of  a 
private  sddier  and  of  a  commander,  wished  nothing  so  ardently 
as  the  gkny  of  killing  with  his  own  hand  Darius,  who,  being 
seated  on  a  high  chariot,  was  conspicuous  to  the  whole  army; 
and  by  that  means  was  a  powerful  object  both  to  encourage 
his  own  soldiers  to  defynd,  and  the  enemy  to  attack  him. 
And  now  the  battle  grew  more  furious  and  bloody  Oan  before^ 
so  that  a  great  number  of  Persian  noblemen  were  killed. 
Eaeh  side  fought  with  incredible  bravery.    Oxathres,  brother 
to  Darius,  observing  that  Alexander  was  going  to  charge  that 
monarch  with  the  utmost  vigour,  rushed  before  his  chariot 
with  the  horse  under  his  command,  and  distinguished  himself 
above  the  rest    The  horses  that  drew  Darius's  chariot  lost  aB 
command,  and  shook  the  yoke  so  violently,  that  they  were 
upon  the  point  of  overturning  the  king;  who,  seeing  himself 
going  to  fall  dive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  leaped  down, 
and  mounted  another  chariot    The  rest,  observing  this,  fled 
as  fast  as  possible,  and,  dirowing  down  their  arms,  made  the 
best  of  their  way.    Alexander  had  received  a  slight  wound  in 
his  thigh,  bnt  happily  it  was  not  attended  with  HI  consequences. 
Whilst  part  of  the  Macedonian  cavaby  Qposted  to  flie  right) 
w«re  improring  the  advantages  tfiey  had  gamed  against  the 
Perrians,  ibe  remainder  of  than,  who  engaged  the  Greeks, 
flMt  with  greater  resistance.    These,  observing  that  the  body 
of  infimtry  in  question  were  no  longer  covered  by  tiie  right 
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wing  of  Aleximder^s  anny»  whicli  was  piumi^  ik»  mmj, 
came  and  attacked  it  in  flank.  The  engagemeirt  iray  veif 
bloody,  and  victory  a  long  tkne  donbtfnl.  Hie  Greeks  en- 
deavoured to  push  the  Macedonians  into  the  river,  and  ta 
recover  tiie  disorder  jnto  which  the  left  wing  had  been  thrown. 
Hie  Macedonians '  also  signalized  themselves  by  the  utmost 
bravery,  19  order  jto  preserve  the  advantage  wUch  Al^under 
had  juft  before  gained,  and  support  the  honour  of  their  ph»» 
lanx,  which  had  always  been  conindered  as  invincible.  There 
was  also  a  perpetual  jealousy  between  the  Greeks  and  Maee* 
dopians,  which  greatly  increased  their  courage,  and  made  die 
resistance  pn  each  side  very  vigorous.  On  Alexander's  rfde^ 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Sdracus,  lost  bos  life,  with  a  hundred  and 
tw^ity  more  considerable  officers,  who  had  all  behaved  with 
die  utmost  gallantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  was  victorious  under 
its  monarch,  after  defeating  all  who  opposed  it,  wheeled  to 
the  left  against  those  Greeks  who  were  fighting  with  the  rest 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  whom  they  charged  very  vigor* 
oasly ;  and,  attacking  them  in  Sank,  entirely  routed  them. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  .Persian 
cavalry,  which  was  in  the  right  wing  (without  waiting  for  their 
being  attacked  by  the  Macedonians)  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
rushed  upon  the  Thessalian  horse,  several  of  whose  squadrons 
they  broke.  Upon  this  the  remainder  of  the  tattn,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  impetuosity  of  the  first  charge,  and  oblige  the 
Persians  to  break  their  ranks,  made  a  feint  of  retiring,  aa 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  number  of  the  enemy.  The  P^rw 
flians  seeing  this,  were  filled  with  boldness  and  confidence ; 
and  thereup<m  the  greatest  part  of  fliem  advancing,  without 
order  or  precaution,  as  to  a  certmn  victory,  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  pursuing  the  enemy.  Upon  this  die  Thessalians,  seeing 
them  in  such  confusion,  faced  about  on  a  sudden,  and  renewed 
the  fight  with  firesh  ardour.  The  Persians  made  a  brave 
defence,  till  they  saw  Darius  put  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  phalanx,  when  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder. 

With  regard  to  Darius,  the  instant  he  saw  his  left  wing 
broke,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled  in  his  chariot;  but 
getting  afterwards  into  craggy,  rugged  places,  he  mounted  on 
horseback,  throwing  down  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal  mantle. 
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AJexBBder,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  pursae  Urn  till  he  saw 
hb  phalanx  had  conquered  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  Persian 
horse  were  put  to  ffight;  which  were  of  great  advantage  to 
Ae  prince  that  fed. 

Sysigambis,  Darius's  mother,  and  that  monarch's  qneen 
(who  was  also  his  sister),  were  fonnd  remaining  in  tibe  camp, 
with  two  of  the  king^s  daughters,  his  son  (yet  a  child),  and 
some  Persian  ladies ;  for  the  rest  had  been  carried  to  Damas- 
cus, witfi  part  of  Darius's  treasure,  and  aU  such  things  as 
contributed  only  to  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  his  court. 
No  more  than  three  thousand  talents  were  found  in  his  camp ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  treasure  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
Pannenio,  at  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Damascus. 

As  for  die  barbarians,  having  exerted  themselves  with 
bravery  enough  in  the  first  attack,  they  afterwards  gave  way 
in  the  most  diamefol  manner ;  and,  being  intent  upon  nothing 
but  saving  themselves,  tbey  took  different  ways  to  effect 
tfieir  safety.  Some  struck  into  the  high  road,  which  led 
directly  to  Persia :  others  rail  into  woods  and  lonely  moun^ 
tains ;  and  a  small  number  returned  to  their  camp,  which  the 
victorious  enemy  had  already  taken  and  plundered.  In  this 
battloi  Areescore  thousand  of  the  Persian  infantry,  and  ten 
tliousand  horsemen  were  slain;  forty  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners ;  while  of  Alexander's  army  there  feU  but  two  hundred 
and  fourscore  in  all. 

The  evening  after  the  engagement,  Alexander  invited  his 
chief  officers  to  a  feast,  at  which  himself  presided,  notwith- 
standii^  he  had  been  wounded  that  day  in  battle.  The  fes- 
tivity, however,  had  scarce  begun,  when  they  wereintermpted 
by  sad  lamentations  firom  a  neighbouring  tent,  which  at  first 
they  considered  as  a  firesh  alarm ;  but  they  were  soon  taught 
diat  it  came  firom  the  tent  in  which  the  wife  and  mother  of 
Darius  were  kept,  who  were  expressing  their  sorrow  for  die 
supposed  death  of  Darius.  A  eunuch,  who  had  seen  his  cloak 
in  Uie  hands  of  a  soldier,  imagining  he  was  killed,  brought 
them  these  dreadfiil  tidings.  Alexander,  however,  sent  Leo- 
natns,  one  of  his  officers,  to  undeceive  them^  and  to  inform 
them,  that  the  emperor  was  still  alive.  The  women,  little 
used  to  the  appearance  of  strangers,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Macedonian  soldier,  imagining  he  was  sent  to  put  diem  to 
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deaths,  threw  tfaemselyes  at  his  feet»  and  entreated  hup  to  spate. 
them  a  little  while.  They  were  ready,  they  said,,  to  die ;  ai|d 
mty  desired  to  bury  Darius  before  diey  should  suffer.  The 
soldier  assured  them,  that  he  came  rather  to  comfort  than 
afflict  them :  that  the  monarch,  whom  they  deplored,  was  still 
living ;  and  he  gave  Sysigambis  his  hand  to  raise  her  from.the 
groimd. 

The  next  day,  Alexander,  after  visiting  the  wounded,  caused 
the  last  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead,  in  the  presence  of  the- 
whole  army,  drawn  up  in  the  most  splendid  order  of  battle* 
He  treated  the  Persians  of  distinction  in  the  same  manner,, 
and  permitted  Darius's  mother  to  bury  whatever  persons  shQ. 
pleased,  according  to  the  customs  and  ceremonies  practised  ia 
her  country.  After  this,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  queens,  in- 
forming them  that  he  was  coming  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and 
accordingly,  commanding  all  his  train  to  withdraw,  he  entered, 
the  tent,  accompanied  only  by  HejAsBstion,  who  made  so 
cautious  and  discreet  a  use  of  the  liberty  granted  him,  that  he; 
seemed  to  take  it  not  so  much  out  of  inclination,  as  from  a 
desire  to  obey  the  king,  who  would  have  it  so.  They  were, 
both  of  the  same  age,  but  Hephcestion  was  taller,  so  that  the 
queens  took  him  first  for  the  king,  and  paid  him  their  respects, 
as  such.  But  some  captive  eunuchs  pointing  out  Alexander,, 
Sysigambis  fell  prostrate  before  him,  and  entreated  pardon  for, 
her  mistake ;  but  the  king,  raising  her  from  the  ground,  as3ured 
her,,  that  his  friend  also  was  an  Alexander ;  and,  after  com-, 
fprting  her  imd  her  attendants^  and  assuring  her  that  no  part 
of  the  state  she  had  formerly  enjoyed  should  be  withheld,  ha 
took  the  son  of  Darius,  that  was  yet  but  a  child,  in  bis  arms. 
The  infant,  without  discovering  the  least  terror,  stretched  out 
his  a^ns  to  the  conqueror,  who,  being  affected  with  its  conr. 
lidence,  said  to  Heph»stion-— ''  Oh !  that  Darius  had  some, 
share,  some  portion  of  this  infant's  generosity.'*  Xhat  her 
■light  prevent  eveiy  suspicion  of  design  on  the  chastity  of  the 
consort  of  Darius^  and,  at  the  same  time,  remove  every  cause 
of  fear  or  anxiety  from  her  mind,  he  resolved  never  to  visit 
her  tent  more,  although  she  was  one  of  the  most  engaging; 
-  women  of  her  time.  This  moderation,  so  very  becoming  in  & 
royal  conqueror,  gave  occasion  to  that  noted  observation  of 
Plutarch,,  "  That  the  princesses  of  Persia  lived  in  an  enemy's^ 
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IB  V  uicy  DM  M6ft  HI  soflM  sacrod  tauptey  ^ 
approaehed,  and  mundesfed."  Sysigambis  iras  distiiignUied 
"hf  6ztraofdiiiafy  tiiarki  of  Alexandei's  fiivuiir :  Darins  Iniifldf 
4)ofirid  not  hffre  treated  her  widi  more  respect  than  did  tbit 
generous  ptinoe.  He  aDowed  her  to  regnhte  die  fimerah  of 
dl  the  Penians  of  the  royal  fam9y,  who  had  fidlen  in  batde ; 
and,  throii||^  her  interoession,  he  pardoned  sereral  of  Darins's 
nobles,  who  had  josdy  incurred  his  displeasure.  TUs  magna- 
ilhnons  ccmdnet  has  done  more  honour  to  Alexander's  cha- 
racter than  an  his  splendid  conquests :  die  gentleness  of  his 
manners  to  the  suppliant  captives,  his  diastity  and  continence, 
Irhen  he  had  the  power  to  enforce  obedience,  were  setting  an 
example  to  heroes,  which  it  has  been  the  pride  of  many  since 
lo  imitate. 

After  this  orertfirow,  afl  Phoenicia,  the  capital  city,  Tjre^ 
only  excepted,  was  yielded  to  the  conqueror,  and  Parm^o 
Was  made  governor.  Good  fortune  followed  him  so  fast,  that 
it  rewarded  him  beyond  his  expectations.  Antigonus,  fab 
general  in  Asia,  overthrew  the  Cappadocians,  PapUagoni&ns, 
and  others  lately  revolted.  Aristodemus,  the  Parsian  admiral, 
was  overcome  at  sea,  and  a  great  part  of  his  fleet  taken.  The 
dty  of  Damascus  also,  in  which  the  treasures  of  Darius  were 
deported,  was  given  up  to  Alexander.  The  governor  of  Ais 
{llace,  forgetting  the  duty  he  owed  his  sovereign,  infonned 
Alexander  by  letter,  upon  a  certain  day,  that  he  would  lead  , 
out  his  soldiers  laden  witih  spoil  from  the  city,  as  if  wilHhg  to 
secure  a  retreat ;  and  these,  with  all  their  wealth,  mig^t  be 
taken,  with  a  proper  body  of  troops  to  intercept  them.  Alex* 
ander  punctually  followed  the  gov^nor^s  instruction,  and  thus 
became  possessed  of  an  immense  plunder.  Besides  mon^ 
and  plate,  wliidi  was  afterwards  coined,  and  amounted  to  im- 
mense sums,  thirty  thousand  men,  and  seven  diousand'  beasts 
laden  with  baggage,  were  taken.  We  find  l^  Ptonenio's 
letter  to  Alexander,  that  he  fotmd  in  Dama^us  three  hundred 
and  tweuty-DQine  of  Darins's  concubines,  afl  admirably  wA 
skflled  in  music ;  and  also  a  multitude  of  ofl&>ers,  whose  bust- 
nesr  it  was  to  regulate  and  prepare  every  tMng  relating  to  that 
monarch's  entertainment. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius,  having  traveBed  on  horseback 
die  whole  night,  struck  with  terror  and  constematioB,  arrived 
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ill  tbd  mommff  at  Soohns,  w1i8i»1m  fUMombbd  ikm  wmaum  tt 
fail  anay :  styi,  hofwerer.  Us  pride  did  ncrt  fenake  Um  wiA  1h» 
foftima:  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Alexander,  in  wUdi  ke  ladmr 
tpealed  liira  a«  an  inferior :  he  eoiiiiiiaBded»  vnCinr  than  re^ 
ipiested,  that  Alexander  wodld  take  a  namom  for  his  another^. 
Wet  and  duMieo*  With  legpaid  i»  the  emitire,.  ha  weaUr 
fi^t  with  htm  for  it  upon  eqnal  terms,  and  bring  an  equal* 
nmaber  of  troopa  into  Ae  fiekU  To  this  Alexander  i«idied^ 
'*  That  he  diadaiaed  ail  ooneapondenee  widi  ^Ltasa  whoai  h» 
had  already  orercooM ;  that  in  case  he  appeared  before  him  m 
a  aapi^ating  poatore,  he  wovU  gire  np  Ua  vife  and  flMther 
without  xanacun;  diat  he  knew  how  to  eonqner^.aiMl  to  obHgar 
the'eonqnered." 

Thns  condnf  to  no  iaane,  the  king morohed fromthenoe i 
Piuenicia,  the  oitiBena  of  Byblos  opting  their  galea  tm  1 
Erery  one  aabmitted  aa  he  advamcedt  bat  no  people  did  thia 
wi&  greater  pleaanre  than  the  Sidonians;    We  ha»e  aeeii  in 
wliat  mamter  Odma  had  deatroyed  their  dty  eighteen  yean 
befoae,  andpotaM  the  inhiMtanta  of  it  to  the  awoid*  AibeD  he 
waaietnmed  intoPefria,  aiieh  of  theeitiienaaa,  upoi  aoeeonfc' 
of  iheir  traflk,  or  for  aome  odier  cauae,  had  been  afaaeiit,  and' 
by  that  means  had  escaped  the  massacie,  retomed  tUthert  aadl» 
rehnit  their  eity.    Bat  they  had  retainedso  fiolent/'a  faatied 
to  die  Peraiana,  that  Aey  were  o^erjoyediatflna  opportoniOf 
of  throwing  off  their  yoke;  and,  indeed,  they  wcae  thefiBt<ha> 
Aatconatry  who  anfaadtted  to.  the  king  by  their  depirtieii^iihi'. 
oppoailion  to  fitrato,  their  king,  who  haddaclaied  in  tottare^ 
Dariua.  AJhuoder  dethroned  hhnyand'pennittedfiepfaBaalieBir 
to  elect]*  hia  stead  wlmnaoever  of  die  fiKdoBaana:  he  abonld' 
judge  worthjjof  ao  emdted  a  rtatkm* 

TUsi»roarii»>wM  qnasbexBi at jQie  heaaie  of  two biodienjr 
wlio  wereDronng,  and  of  the  meat:eonriderabl^lani^yifl  tba' 
city :  to  these  hB>  oflfeoad  the  crown;  But  diey  rafUed  ak;t 
tdlJBgihim,  that,  aooordii^  to  the  laim  of  thair  oonMry^  n*; 
person  eoM  asoend  Aa  throne  oaleaa  he:  were  of  the  bbodv 
reyaL  Hepkeatian,  adnnraig  ihm  gaeatmaa  of  aoni,  wl&ji^ 
coald  contemn  \rit^  otibava  atrirei  to  obtain  by  fire  and'awbrd,*^  ; 
''CenrtinW  a^  he  to  H^am,  **  in  Oia  way  of  thinkiBg,  yeal' 
iHio  aeem  aensible  that  it  is  mnch  nioiie  gleifona  to  .teftne  «< 
diadem  tilaa  to  aecaipt  itt    Hoaaaarer»,  inune  raeckome^penoifc  of 
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tte  royal  teniijr,  wlio  may  vemember,  wbea  he  ia  Ung,  that  it 
was  yott  that  set  the  crown  on  lag  head."  The  brothers,  ob- 
iwMhig  that  several,  Aroogfa  excessive  aaiUtion,  aspired  to 
this  high  stalioD,  and  to  obtain  it  paid  a  servile  eofort  to  Aloe- 
ander^s  fiiToarites,  declared,  that  they  M  not  know  any  person 
moie  worthy  of  the  diadem  than  one  Abdolonymns,  descended, 
though  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  royal  fEunily;  bntwho, 
at  the  same  time,  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  his 
hveadby  day  Ubovir,  in  a  garden  without  the  dty;  hishonesty 
and  integrity  had  rednoed  him,  as  weB  as  many  mora,  to  soch 
estnoM  poverty.  Soldy  intent  upon  hb  labonr,  he  did  not 
hear  the  clashing  of  the  arms,  which  had  shaken  aU  Asia. 

Immediately  tihe  two  brodiers  went  in  search  ni  Abdokmy* 
BMs,  with  ihe  royal  garments,  and  found  hiin  wtwiding  in  Ids 
garden*  When  they  sainted  him  king,  Abdolonymns  lodosd 
npon  the  whole  as  a  dream;  and,  nnaUeto  gnen  &e  meaniny 
of  it,  asked  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  ridicnle  him  in  that 
manner?  Bnt  as  he  made  a  gref^teac  resistsnce  than  soitod 
their  inclinations,  they  themselres  washed  him,  and  Arew  over 
lis  shonlders  a  pniide  robe,  richly  emhroideted  with  gold ; 
Am,  after  repealed  oaths  of  their  being  in  earnest,  they  con* 
dasted  him  to  the  palace. 

Thenewaof  this  was  immediately  spread  over  the  whole 
city*  Moat  of  Hne  inhabituits  were  ovegoyed  at  it,  bnt  some 
manmired,  especially  the  rich;  who,  despising Abdolonymni't 
fanner  abject  state,  conU  not  forbear  riiowing  their  resentaMit 
npon  iiiBt  acconnt,  in  &e  king's  .court.  Alexander  oemnumded 
the  newieleoted  prince  to  be  sent  for,  and^  after  sorveyinghim 
aUcHtifdy  a  loi^  time,  be  spoke  tiu]s>-**'^  Iliy  air  and  nuen 
do  not  contradict  what  is  related  of  lfay<  extraction;  bnt  I 
shoidd  be  giad  to  know  wifli  what  frame  of  mind  dion  dBdst 
bear  diy  poverty?"—''  Would  to  the  godb/'  replied  he,  ''that 
I  may  bear  tUs'Crown  with  eqnal  patience.  These  hands  have 
psucured  me  aH  I  desbed ;  and  whilst  I  possessed  notUa^,  I 
#anted  nothing."  This  answer  gave  Alexander  a  hq[h  idea  of 
Abdolonymns's  virtae;  so  that  he  presented  him  not  only  with 
the  rich  fnnitare,  iHiich  had  belonged  to  Strato,  and  part  of 
flto  Persian  phnder,  bnt  Ucewise  annexed  one  <rf'Aenei^Uboiir-  ' 
ing  provhioes  to  Us  dominions. 

Syria  and  Phosnicia  were  already  snbdned  by  the  Maeedo- 
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thfikcitjr  of  Tjqpe  excepted.  TUs.oi)^  was  justly  called 
**  The  Queen  of  tbe  Sea,"  that  element  bringuig  to  it  the 
tnbiite  of  aU  nations.  She  boasted  her  having  first  invented 
navigatipny  and  taught  mankind  the  art  of  braving  the  winds 
and  waves»  b;  the  awstanee  of  a  firail  bark«  The  hafypj 
situation  of  TjWt  the  convenience  and  extent  of  its  ports,  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  industrious^  laborious, 
pfttien);,  and  extsemely  courteous  to  strangers,  invited  thithei; 
jopierchants  firom  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  so  that  it  might  be  oon* 
sidered  not  so  much  a  city  belonging  to  any  particular  nation, 
as  the  common  city  of  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of  their 
commerce. 

Alexander  thought  it  necessary,  both  for  his  pride  and  his 
interest,  to  take  this  city.  The  spring  was  now  eonuQg  on. 
Tyre  was^  at  that  timp,  seated  in  an  islapd  of  the  sea,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  continent.  It  was  aurrounded 
wilb  a  strong  wall*  a  hundred  and  fifl^  feet  high,  which  ifa^ 
wnve^  of  the  sea  washed;  and  the  Carthaginians  (a-colcmy  from 
Tyre),  a  mig^l;  people^  and  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  whos9 
ambassadors  were  at  that  tipie  in  the  city,  offering  to  Heronle^ 
^mcordi^g  to  ancient  custom,  an  annual  sacrifice,  bad  engaged 
themselves  to  succour  the  Tyrians.  It  was  this  made  them  so 
luuigbty :  firmly  determined  not  to  surrender,  they  fix  machines 
on  the  ramparts  and  on  the  towers^  arm  their  young  men,  and 
bni^  wor]Lhouaes  fpr  the  artificers,  of  whom,  there  were  gr^ 
numbers  in  thp  city,  so  that  eyeiy  part  jresounded  with  tjba  noise 
of  warlike  preparations.  They  likewise  cast  iron  gr^ples  tp 
throw  on  the  enemy's  works,  and  tear  them  away ;  as  also 
cramp  irons,  and  s^ch  like  instruments,  formed  for  the  defence 
of  cities.  So  many  difficulties  opposing  such  a  hazardous  de- 
sign, and  so  many  reasons,  should  have  made  Alexander 
decline  the  siege. 

It  was  impossible  to  come,  near  this  city,  in  order  to  storm  it, 
without  making  a  bank,  which  would  reach  from  the  continent 
to  the  island;  and  an  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be  attended 
with  difficulties  that  were  seemigagly  insurmountable.  The  little 
aim  .of  the  sea,  which  s^arated  the  island  firom  the  continent, 
was  e:[Lposed  tq  the  west  wind,  which  often  raised  such  dread- 
ful.storms  there,  that  the  waves  would  in  an  instant  sweep 
awfl|y  all  works.    Besides,  as  the  city  was  surrounded  on  all 
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tided  by  the  sea,  there  was  no  firing  scaKng  ladders;  n^  tkfelr^ 
bg  up  batteries,  but  at  a  distance  in  the  ships ;  and  the  walU 
which  projected  into  the  sea  towards  the  lower  part,  preveiited 
people  from  landing ;  not  to  mention  that  the  nuhtary  engines^ 
which  might  have  been  put  on  board  die  gidleys,  conld  not  do 
mnch  execution,  the  waves  were  so  very  tmnaHnons. 

niese  obstacles,  however,  by  no  means  retarded  the  enter- 
prising resolutions  of  Aleicander ;  but,  wiUing  to  gain  a  place 
rather  by  treaty  than  by  the  swoid,  he  sent  herdds  into  tte 
{Aace,  proposing  a  peace  between  the  Tfrians  and  Um.  The 
dtizens,  however,  a  tumultuous,  ungovernable  body,infrteMl0f 
listening  to  his  proposals,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  avert  Us 
teseivtment,  contraiy  to  the  law  of  nations,  kiDed  his  hcaralds, 
and  threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  waHs  into  the  sea.  This 
outrage  inflamed  Alexander's  passions  to  the  highest  d^ree ; 
he  resolved  "upon  the  dUfn  deMiWtioiti,  ftndiWtdoWil'bdfore  i^ 
fined  with  persevering  resentment  His  first  ^ideavonr  was 
to  form  a  pier,  jutting  from  the  continent,  and  leadiittg  to  the 
city,  which  was  built  upon  an  island.  From  ike  foundatfens  of 
an  ancient  city  upon  the  shore  he  dug  stones  and  rubbish ; 
from  Mount  Lebairas,  that  hung  over  the  city,  he  cut  down 
cedars,  that  served  for  piles';  and  thus  he  began  Us  woik  withr 
out  interruption.  But  the  farther  they  went  from  shore,  the 
greater  difficulties  they  met  with,  because  ^e  sea  was  deeper^ 
and  the  workmen  were  mui;h  annoyed  by  the  darts  discJiaiged 
from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The  enemy  ako,  who  were  mastrirs 
at  sea,  coming  in  great  boats,  prevented  the  Hfeceddmaitsfrom 
carrying  on  their  Work  with  vigour.  At  last,  however,  the 
pile  appeared  above  water,  a  leVel  of  considerable  bre&dfli : 
then  the  besieged,  at  last,  perceived  ihefr  Hbhness ;  tiiey  saw, 
with  terror,  the  vastness'of  the  Work,  which  the  sea  liad,  till 
then,  kept  from  their  sight,  and  now  beg^  to  attacklhe  work- 
men with  javelins,  and  wound  them  at  a  diilttmce.  IfWaa 
therefore  resolved,  that  skins  and  sails  should  be  sprelMlto 
cover  the  workmen,  and  that  two  wooden  towers  ShotfU  lie 
raised  at  tiie  head  of  the  bank-,  to  prevent  flie  approaofam  of 
the  enemy.  Yet  these  #ere  bumed  soon  after,  through 
means  of  a  fire-ship  sent  in  by  the  beaeged,  tOgetherlpidi  &I1 
the  wood- woric  composing  the  pile,  that  could  be  toudiOdliy 
the  fire. 
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Akfxmter,  iki^u^hemm  mcMlof  hii^arigiKidefeiiied,  ant 
Us  woAb  demolidied,  waa  not  «t  all  dejeotod  upon  tliaC 
•aoooHiC.  His  soldiera  andeairoiwed,  with  vedoubled  v%our»  U 
wfair  tlie  rwds  of  the  bsEik ;  and  made  aad  planted  new  mar 
chines  with  sueh  piodigioiis  ^peed,  as  quite  aatoaished  the 
enemy.  Alesandmr  himself  was  pfesent  on  all  ocoasions,  and 
evpemtanded  efefj  part  ot  the  woiks.  His  piesenoe-and 
great  abilities  advanced  them  still  mon  than  die  multitude  of 
tends  emplojied  in  them.  The  whole  was  near  fimshed,  and 
hroiigfat  almost  te  the  wall  of  the  4uty,  when  there  arose,  on  a 
«ndden»  an  impetuous  wind*  whioh  drove  the  waves  with  so 
4BB«eh  fiuy  against  the  mole»  liiat  the  cement,  and  other  thinfi 
llMit  barred  it*  gave  way,  and  the  water*  rushing  throiq^  the 
stones,  broke  it  in  themiddle.  As  soon  as  the  great  heB^of 
stones,  which  supported  Hie  earthy  was  thrown  down*  the 
-wiiofesmriLntoncn,  as  into  an  abyss. 

Any'wnrrior  bat  AJexander  would  that  instant  have,  quite 
lad  aside  Us  astaiprise;  and*  indeed*  he  himself  debmed* 
lirfietlMr  he  should  not  raise  thesiege.  Butasuparior  Power* 
who  had  foretold  and  sworn  the  ruin  of  Tyre*  and  whose  Mders 
tUs  prince  only  executed*  prompted  him  to  continue  the  siege; 
and,  dispelling  dl  his  fear  ^md  anxiety*  inspired  him  wifli 
courage  and  oonfidenee*  and  fired  the  breasts  of  his  whole  anny 
wiA  the  same  aentiments.  Neither  Alexander*  however,  ner 
bis  troops*  knew  from  whence  that  animating  Power  came. 
Affeeably  to  ike  supemtitiaius  notions  of  their  times*  they  im- 
fmtnd  the  perseverance  and  strength  with  which  they  had  been 
nrmed  to  tfie  kind  interposition  of  the  gods  of  tbeh:  country. 
Akgnader*  thoi^  a  king*  a  oonqnaror,  aecholar*  and  a  man 
>6f  diewodd,  had  not  been  .aUe  to  overcome  the  absurdities 
urUahhe  had  imbibed  with  hisreligion:  in  him*  however*  they 
iwMe  not  very  palpable.  But  knowing*  from  experience*  what 
m4bi4anate  resoonehe  had  in  the  dominion  wUch  the  augurs 
had  usurped 'over  the  minds  of  his  people*  he  always  endea- 
.TOiBiedtovseeure  an  unpUcit  obedience  to  their  dictates.  On 
'dus  ocaaAon,  therefove*  he  added  artifice  to  his  own  feelings* 
hi  mfderfto'eDeourage  his  soldiers.  At  one  time  he  gave  out* 
that  Apollo  w4s  abont  to  abandon  the  Tyriaos  to  their  doom; 
smd  thatk  to  pravent  his  flight*  they  had  bound  him  to  his 
^p(Bderital*wtth«golden'ahain:  at  another*  that  Hercules*  <the 
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tutelar  deitj  at  Maoedon,  had  appeared  io  hkni  and*  hmmg 
opened  prospects  of  tbe  moat  flattering  aoGcess^  had  umted 
him  to  proceed  to  take  possesaioii  of  Tyie.  These  faronxaUe 
circumstances  were  anooimced  by  the  angars  as  intunations 
from  above ;  and  every  heart  was  of  consequMise  cheered. 
The  soldien,  as  if  but  that  moment  arriyed  before  the  city, 
BOW  foigetting  all  the  toib  they  bad  undergone,  began  to  raise 
a  new  mole,  at  which  they  worked  incessantly. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander,  being  convinced  that  while 
the  enemy  remained  masters  at  sea  the  city  could  not  be  taken, 
with  great  diligence  procured  a  fleet  from  various  parts,  and 
embarking  himself,  with  some  soldiers  from  among  hb  guard, 
he  set  sail  towards  the  Tyrian  fleet,  forming  a  line  of  battle. 
'  Tlie  Tyrians  were  at  first  detemuned  to  oppose  him  qpenly; 
bat  perceiving  the  superiority  of  his  forces,  they  kept  aH  the 
galleys  in  their  harbour,  to  prevent  the  enemy  fit>m  entering 
there.  Alexander,  therefore,  was  contented  to  draw  np  his 
.  ships  near  the  bank,  along  the  dioie,  where  they  rode  in  safety, 
and  kept  the  enemy  from  annoying  his  workmen,  who  were 
employed  upon  the  bank. 

Tlie  besiegers,  thus  protected,  went  on  with  great  v^ur. 
The  workmen  threw  into  the  sea  whole  trees,  with  all  th^ 
branches  on  them ;  and  laid  great  stones  over  these,  on  which 
diey  put  other  trees,  and  the  latter  they  covered  with  day, 
which  served  instead  of  mortar:  afterwards,  he^^ing  more 
trees  and  stones  on  these,  the  whole,  thus  joined  together, 
formed  one  entire  body.  This  bank  was  made  wider  than  the 
former  one,  in  order  tibat  the  towers  that  were  built  in  the 
middle  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  arrows  as  should  be 
shot  from  those  ships,  which  might  attempt  to  break  down  the 
edges  of  the  bank.  Thus,  after  many  delays,  the  patience  of 
the  workmen  surmounting  every  obstacle,  it  was  at  last  finidied 
in  the  utmost  peifectiott.  The  Macedonians  placed  military 
engines  of  €dl  kinds  on  die  bank,  in  ordar  to  shake  the  waUs 
with. battering-rams,  and  buri  on  the  besieged  arrows,  stones, 
and  burning  torches.  Thus,  by  degrees,  approaching  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  the  Tyrians  were  attacked  in  close  combat, 
and  invested  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

A  general  attack  was  now,  therefore,  thought  necessary ; 
and  the  king  nwinning  his  galleys,  which  he  had  joined  to  each 
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odier,  ordered  them  to  approaoh  the  walb  about  nufdni^,  and 
attadL  the  city  with  resolution.  The  Tynans  now  gaye  them- 
selves over  for  lost ;  when»  on  a  sadden,  the  Aj  was  over- 
spread with  such  thick  clouds,  as  quite  took  away  the  faint 
glimmerings  of  light  which  before  darted  through  the  gloom; 
the  sea  rose  by  insensible  degrees,  and  the  billows  being 
swelled  by  the  fury  of  the  winds,  increased  to  a  dreadful 
storm ;  the  vessels  dashed  one  against  the  other  with  so  much 
violence,  that  the  cables,  which  before  fastened  thiBm  togeth^, 
were  either  loosened  or  broke  to  pieces ;  the  planks  split,  and, 
making  a  horrible  crash,  carried  off  the  soldiers  with  them ;  for 
the  tempest  was  so  furious,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  manage, 
or  steer  the  galleys  thus  fastened  together.  At  last,  however, 
they  brought  them  near  the  shore,  but  the  greatest  part  were 
in  a  shattered  condition. 

This  good  fortune  of  the  Tyrians  was  counter-balanced  by 
an  unexpected  calamity;  they  had  long  expected  succours 
from  Carthage,  a  flourishing  colony  of  their  own,  but  they  now 
received  advice  from  thence,  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
absolutely  unable  to  give  them  any  assistance,  being  overawed 
themselves  by  a  powerful  army  of  Syracusans,  who  were  laying 
waste  their  country.  The  Tyrians,  therefore,  frustrated  in 
their  hopes,  still  maintained  their  resolution  of  defending  them- 
selves to  the  last  extremity ;  and  accordingly  sent  off  their 
women  and  children  to  Carthage,  as  being  of  no  use  in  the 
defence  of  their  city. 

And  now,  the  engines  playing,  the  city  was  warmly  attacked 
on  all  sides,  and  as  vigorously  defended.  The  besieged,  taught 
and  animated  by  inmnnent  danger,  and  the  extreme  necessity 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  invented  daily  new  arts,  to  defend 
themselves,  And  repulse  the  enemy.  They  warded  off  all  the 
da^  discharged  from  the  balistas  against  them  by  the  assist- 
ance of  turning  wheels,  which  either  broke  them  to  pieces,  or 
carried  them  another  way.  They  deadened  the  violence  of  the 
stones  that  were  hurled  at  them,  by  setting  up  sails  and  cur- 
tains, made  of  a  soft  substance,  which  easily  gave  way.  To 
annoy  the  ships,  which  advanced  against  their  walls,  they  fixed 
grappling-irons  and  scythes  to  joists,  or  beams ;  then  straining 
their  catapultas  (an  enormous  kind  of  cross-bow),  they  laid 
those  great  pieces  of  timber  upon  them,  instead  of  arrows,  and 
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sfiot  them  off  on  a  tndden  at  tlie  enemy ;  diese  cnisfted  fonie 
to  pieces  by  their  great  weight;  and  the  hooks,  or  pensflo 
seythesy  witii  wUcfa  they  were  armed^  tore  others  to  pieees^ 
and  did  considerable  damage  to  their  dupa.  They  also  had 
hrasen  shields,  idiiGh  they  drew  red-hot  ont  of  the  fire ;  and, 
filling  these  with  burning  sand,  hnrled  diem  in  an  instant  firom 
the  top  of  the  wall  npon  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  the 
Macedonians  so  much  dreaded  as  this  last  invention ;  for  the 
moment  this  btiming  sand  got  to  the  ILeAy.  throngfa  tibe  erefioes 
in  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  the  very  bone,  and  stuck  so  close, 
that  there  was  no  pulling  it  off;  so  that  the  soldiers,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  and  tearing  their  clothes  to  pieces,  were 
in  this  manner  exposed,  naked  and  defenceless,  to  the  shot  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  now  thongbt  that  Alexander,  quite  dis- 
couraged with  his  loss,  was  determined  to  relinquish  the  siege; 
but  he  resolved  to  make  the  last  effort,  with  a  great  number 
of  ships,  which  he  mamied  with  the  flower  of  his  army.  Ac~ 
cordingly,  a  second  naval  engagement  was  fought,  in  which 
tbe  Tyrians,  after  fighting  with  intrepidity,  were  obliged  ti> 
draw  off  their  whole  fleet  towards  the  dty.  The  lung  pursued 
their  rear  veiy  close,  but  was  not  able  to  enter  the  harbour, 
being  repulsed  by  arrows  shot  from  the  walls.  However,  he 
either  took  or  sunk  a  great  number  of  their  ships. 

Both  the  attack  and  defence  were  now  more  vigorous  flian 
ever.  The  courage  of  Ae  combatants  increased  with  Ae 
danger ;  and  each  side,  animated  by  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives, fought  like  lions.  Wherever  the  battering-rams  had 
beat  down  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  bridges  were  thrown 
out,  instantly  the  Argyrai^idet  mounted  the  breach  with  Oe 
utmost  valour,  bemg  headed  by  Admetus,  one  of  the  bmvest 
oflScers  in  the  army,  who  was  killed  by  the  tiirust  of  a  spear 
as  he  was  encouraging  his  soldiers.  The  presence  of^the 
king,  and  especially  the  example  he  set,  fired  his  troops  with 
unusual  bravery.  He  himself  ascended  one  of  the  towers, 
which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  was  exposed  to 
the  greatest  dangers  his  courage  had  ever  made  him  hazard ; 
for,  being  immediately  known,  by  his  insignia  and  the  richness 
of  his  armour,  he  served  as  a  maik  for  all  the  arrows  of  tile 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  performed  wonders ;  killi]^  with 
javetins  several  of  tiiose  who  defended  the  wall ;  then,  ad- 
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vanciiig  nearer   to   them,   be  fipiroed  some  with  hi3  sword, 
and  others  with  his  shield,  either  into  tl^  city  or  tjiie  aea ;  the 
tower  on  which  he  fought  almost  touching  the  wall.    He 
soon  ascended  the  wall  by  the  assistfuice  of  floating-bridges ; 
andt  followed  by  the  {U^u^c^ial  officers*  possessed  himself  of 
two  towers,  and  the  spi|ce  bet^eei^  thorn*    The  battering-ramy 
had  abeady  made  several  breaches ;  the  fleet  Iu|d  been  forced 
into  the  harbour ;  and  some  of  the.  Macedonians  had  p<]^sessed 
themselves  of  the  tpwers  which  were  abandoned.  The  Tyrians, 
seeing  the  ^nemy  master  of  their  rampart,  retired  towards  an 
open  place,  called  Agenor,  and  there  stood  their  ground ;  but 
Alexander,  marching  up  with  l^s  regiment  of  body-guards^ 
killed  part  of  them,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly.    At  the  same 
time.  Tyre  being  tak^  911  iij^t  side  whiph  lay  towards  the 
harbour,  the  Macedonians  ran  up  and  down  every  part  of  the 
city,  sparing  no  person  who  came  in  their  way,  being  highly 
exasperated  at  the  long  resistance  of  the  besieged,  and  the 
barbarities  they  had  exercised  towards  some  of  their  comrades, 
who  had  been  tak^n  in  their  return  to  Sidon,  and  thrown 
from  the  battlemeuts,  after  their  throats  had  been  out,  in  th# 
sight  of  the  whole  army.    The  Tyrians,  thus  reduced  to  the 
I^t  extremity,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  to  avoid 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror;  others  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could ;  and 
spme  threw  stones  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  prush  die 
assailants  below:  the  old  men  waited  at  their  doors,  expecting 
every  instant  to  be  saorificedy  from  the  rage  of  the  soldiers. 
Xn  thii  geijieral  carnage,  the  Sidonian  goldiers  alone,  t|iatwere 
in  Alexander's  army,  seemed  toucbe4  witl^  pity  for  the  fiite 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants :  they  gave  protection  to  many  of 
the  Tyiians,  w|Kom  they  cms^red  as  counlxymen,  and  car--, 
ried  great  numbers  of  them  privately  on  board  their  sl^s.    The 
numbers  th§t  wei)^  thqs  slaughtered  by  the  enraged  soldiers 
were  iiicredihie;  even  after  conquest,  the  victor's  resentment 
did  not  subside ;  he  ordered  no  less  tbaz^  tw^  thousand  men, 
th^t  were  taken  in  the  stprm,  to  hp  nailed  to  crosses  along. 
Hfie  sbp?e«    The  namffer  of  prisoners  anuNinted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  weyre  all  sold  as  slaves  in  diffejtent  parts  of  the  world. 
Tlyis  fiesU  Tyre,  that  bafd  bqen  for  many  ^g^s  the  mpst  fluuijishr 
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ing  city  in  tiie  world,  and  bad  spread  the  arts  of  commerce 
into  the  remotest  regions. 

Whilst  Alexander  iras  carrying  on  the  siege  of  lye,  he 
received  a  second  letter  from  Darius,  in  which  that  monarcft 
seemed  more  sensible  of  his  power  than  before :  he  now  gave 
him  the  title  of  king,  and  offered  him  ten  thousand  talents  as 
a  ransom  for  his  captive  mother  and  wife ;  he  offined  him  his 
daughter,  Statira,  in  marriage,  with  all  die  country  he  had 
conquered,  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates ;  he  hinted  to  hhn 
Hie  ittconstaocy  of  fortune,  and  described  at  large  the  powers 
he  was  still  possessed  of,  to  oppose.  These  terms  were  so 
considerable,  that,  when  the  king  debated  upon  them  in 
council,  Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  could  not  help  ob- 
serving, that  if  he  were  Alexander,  he  would  agree  to 
'  such  a  proposal ;  to  which  Alexander  nobly  replied,  *'  And 
BO  would  I,  were  I  Parmenio."  He,  therefore,  treated  the 
proposals  of  Darius  with  haughty  contempt,  and  refused  to 
accept  of  treasures  which  he  dbready  considered  as  his  own. 

From  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  to  Jerusalem,  fully-  re- 
solved to  punish  that  city,  for  having  refosed  to  supply  his 
army  with  provisions  during  the  late  siege;  but  the  resent- 
ment of  the  conqueror  was  averted,  by  meeting  a  processioD 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  on  his  way,  marching  out  to 
receive  him,  dressed  in  white,  with  Jaddus,  a  Jewish  high- 
priest,  before  them,  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  on  the  front 
of  which  the  name  of  God  was  written.  The  moment 
the  king  perceived  the  high-priest,  he  advanced  towards 
him  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect,  bowed  Us 
body,  adored  the  august  name  upon  his  front,  and  saluted  him 
who  wore  it  with  religious  veneration.  Then  the  Jews,  sur^ 
rounding  Alexander,  raised  their  voices  to  wish  him  eveiy 
kmd  of  prosperity :  all  the  spectators  were  seized  with  inex- 
pressible surprise :  they  could  scucely  believe  their  eyes ;  and 
did  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  sight  so  contraiy  to  thdr 
expectation,  and  so  vastly  improbable. 

Parmenio,  who  could  not  yet  recoverfrom  his  astonidonent, 
asked  the  king  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he,  who  was  ador^  by 
every  one,  adored  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews :  "  I  do  not,''  re- 
pUed  Alexander,  ''adore  the  U^-iniest,  but  the  God, whose  mir 
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luster  he  is ;  for  whilst  I  was  at  Dinm  in  Maoedoi^  my  sund 
whoHy  fixed  on  the  great  design  of  the  Persian  war»  as  I  was  re* 
Tolving  the  methods  how  to  conquer  Asia,  this  very  man,  dressed 
in  the  same  robes,  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream^  exhorted  me  to 
banish  my  fear,  bade  me  cross  the  HeSespont  boldly,  and  a»* 
snred  me,  that  God  would  march  at  the  head  of  my  army,  and 
give  me  the  victory  over  that  of  the  Persians."  This  speech, 
delivered  with  an  air  of  sincerity,  no  donbt,  had  its  effect  in 
encouraging  the  army,  and  estabUsfaing  an  opinion,  that  Alex- 
ander's mission  was  from  Heaven.  Alexander,  having  em- 
braced the  high-priest,  was  conducted  by  him  to  the  temple, 
where,  after  he  had  explained  to  him  many  prophecies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  his  invasion, 
he  taught  him  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  mamaer. 

Alexander  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  reception  upon 
this  occasion,  that,  before  he  left  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  the 
Jews,  and  bade  them  ask  any  favour  they  should  think  proper. 
Their  request  was,  to  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  their 
ancient  laws  and  maxims ;  to  be  exempted  from  tribute  every 
seventh  year,  as  they  were,  by  their  laws,  exempted  from 
labour,  and  could,  consequently,  have  no  harvests :  they  re- 
quested, that  such  of  their  brethren  as  were  settled  in  Asia 
should  be  indulged  in  the  same  privileges.  Thus,  being  gra- 
tified in  all  their  desires,  great  numbers  of  them  offered  to 
enlist  themselves  in  his  army.  Soon  after,  the  Samaritans  de- 
manded the  same  fevours;  but  he  gave  them  an  evasive 
answer,  and  promised  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration 
upon  his  return. 

From  tins  city  he  went  on  to  Oaza,  where  he  found  a  more 
obstinate  resistance  than  be  had  expected;  but^  at  length, 
taking  the  town  by  storm,  and  having  cut  the  garrison,  coiM' 
sisting  often  thousand  men,  to  pieces,  with  brutal  ferocity,  he 
ordered  Boetis,  the  governor,  to  be  brought  before  him ;  and 
having,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  him,  commanded, 
at  last,  that  holes  should  be  bored  through  his  heels,  and  thus 
to  be  tied  by  cords  to  the  back  of  Us  chariot,  and  in  this 
manner  to  be  dragged  round  the  walls  of  the  city.  This 
he  did  in  imitation  of  Achilles,  whom  Homer  describes  as 
having  dragged  Hector  round  the  waOs  o£  Troy  in  the  same 
manner :  but  it  was  reading  the  poet  to  very  little  advantage. 
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to  imkiite  ys  hefQ  in  the  mo^t  unworibj  part  of  his  cba- 


As  soon  as  AleMiider  had  ended  the  siege  of  6aza»  ho  left 
a  ganiion  there*  «nd  tumed  the  whole  power  of  hk  aims  to- 
wards Egypt.  In  aeven  days'  march  he  arrived  before  P«lu- 
sium»  wUther  a  great  nombor  of  Egyptians  had  aasemUed, 
with  ail  imaginable  dihgenocu  to  oirn  Um  fiv  their  sovereigii, 
being  heartily  displeased  with  tho  Persian  gqvemm^nt,  as 
likewise  the  Persian  governors ;  aa  the  one  d^troj^  th^ 
liberty,  the  other  ridienled  their  religion.  Masseus,  the  Per- 
sian govemor,  who  commanded  in  Memphis^  findiiig  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  resist  so  triumphant  an  army,  and 
that  Darius,  his  sovereign,  was  not  in  a  copdition  to  succour 
him>  threw  open  the  gailes  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and 
gave  up  ei^t  hundred  talents  (about  one  hundred  and  forty 
tibousand  pounds),  and  all  the  king^s  furniture.  Thus  Alex- 
ander possessed  himself  of  aU  Egypt,  without  meeting  with 
Ike  least  opposition. 

He  now,  therefore,  formed  a  design  of  visiting  the  temple 

of  Jupiter.    This  temple  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  twelve 

days'  journey  from  Memphis,  in  the  nidst  of  the  sandy  deserts 

of  Lybta.    Alexander,  having  read  in  Homer,  and  other 

fabulous  anthers  of  anthpnty,  that  most  of  the  hero^  were 

represented  as  the  son  of  somo  deity,  was  willing  himself  to 

pass  for  a  hero,  and  knew  that  he  could  brU>e  the  priests  to 

compliment  him  as  of  celestial  origin.    Setting  out,  tiierefore, 

along  the  river  Memphis,  afler  having  passed  Canopus,  oftpo- 

site  the  island  of  Phares,  he  there  laid  the  fowdntion  of  the 

city  of  Alexandsia,  which  in  a  litde  time  hepame  o^pie  of  the 

most  flourishing  towns  for  comnnerse  in  tb0  wnr)d«    From 

dience  he  had  a  journey  of  thnee  hundred  und  fqirty  milftf  to 

die  temple  of  Jupiter;  the  way  leading  through  inhospitilhte 

deserts  and  plains  of  sand.    The  seUians  were  pofent  ^npqg^ 

for  the  two  first  days'  marsh,  before  they  arrived  amidst  tba 

dreadfiil  solitudes;  but  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  ipi 

vast  plains,  covered  with  sands  of  a  predigious  depth*  they 

were  greatly  terrified.     Surrounded  as  with  a  sea,  they  gn«9d 

round  as  far  as  flieir  sight  coidd  extend,  to  discover,  if  possibh^ 

some  place  that  was  iofadnted;  but  all  in  vain,  for  thsy  c|i?M. 

not  perceive  so  much  asa  single  tree,  nor  the  least  nppeaniiiO(& 
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d£  any  land  that  had  been  euitiTated.  To  inoreaae  their  eid»- 
naty,  the  water  that  they  had  brought  in  goatnikiziBy  nfton 
camelsy  now  failed,  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single 
drop  in  all  that  sandy  desert.  They  were»  howerer,  greaHy  xe- 
fiedied  by  the  accidental  felling  of  a  shower^  which  served  to 
eneovrage  them  in  their  progress,  till  diey  came  to  the  temple 
<^  ike  deity.  Nothing  can  be  more  feneifiil  than  the  deaerip^ 
tion  the  histcnrians  have  given  us  of  this  gloomy  retreat :  it  is 
represented  as  a  small  spot  of  fertile  ground,  in  the  midst  of 
vast  sditudes  of  sand ;  it  is  covered  with  the  thickest*  trees, 
which  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  watered  with  several 
springs,  which  preserve  it  in  perpetual  verdure.  Near  the 
grove  where  the  temple  stood  was  the  fountain  of  the  sun, 
which  at  day-break  was  lukewarm,  at  noon  cold ;  then  tewaids 
evemng  it  insensibly  grew  warmer,  and  was  boiling  hot  at 
nndnigfat  The  god  worshipped  in  Ais  place  had  his  statue 
made  of  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  from  the 
head  to  the  navel  resembled  a  ram.  No  soonnr  had  Alex- 
ander appeared  before  the  altar,  than  the  higb*iHriest,  who  was 
no  stranger  to  Alexander's  wishes,  declared  hun  to  be  the  son 
of  Jupiter.  The  conqueror,  quite  intoxicated  with  adulation, 
asked,  **  Whether  he  should  have  success  in  his  expedition?'' 
tha  priest  answered,  '^  That  he  should  be  monarch  of  the 
world:''  the  conqueror  inquired,  '^  If  hb  fether's  mtvd^rors 
were  punished  V  the  priest  replied,  *'  That  his  fetimr  Jupiter 
waa  immortal,  but  that  the  murderers  of  FhiUp  had  been  all 
extiipated." 

Alexander,  havmg  ended  his  saerifioe^  and  rewarded  the 
priests,  ^o  had  been  so  liberal  of  their  titles,  feom  that  time 
sqoposed  Inmself,  or  would  have  it  supposed,  that  he  wa^  the 
son  of  Jc^iter.  Upon  his  return  from  the  temple,  and  during 
his  stay  in  Egypt,  he  settled  the  government  of  that  country 
upon  die  most  solid  foundation :  he  divided  it  into  districts* 
over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  lieutenant,  who  received 
oideis  from  himself  alone.  And  thus  having  settled  affaiss 
diere,  he  set  out,  in  die  beginning  of  spring,  to  march  against 
Darius,  who  was  now  preparing  to  oppose  him.  He  made 
some  stay  at  Tyre,  to  settle  the  various  afinis  of  the  comitries 
he  had  left  behind,  and  then  advanced  to  make  new  conquests* 
On  his  mareb^  Statsa,  ttie  wife  of  Darius,  died  in  duld-bed. 
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and  was  konouredwith  afiitieral  oeremonyy  due  to  her  exidted 
character  and  station.  The  news  of  that  inelancholj  event 
was  broaght  to  Darins  by  Tircas,  one  of  Statira^s  ennnchs, 
who  had  eflfeeted  his  escape  from  the  Macedonian  camp. 
When  the  kii^  recoUected  the  captiTating  charms,  the  en- 
ga^ng  manners,  and  gentle  virtaes  of  his  nnfortonate  queen ; 
and  above  all,  when  be  considered  that  she  had  died  in  cap- 
thrity,  with  hardly  a  friend  to  soothe  her  miseries  or  to  close 
her  dying  eyes,  and  that  she  most  be  interred  without  thoee 
honoQi%  which  onght  to  grace  the  Ameral  rites  of  Ihe  consort 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  his  mind  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
deepest  sorrow.  He  had  begun  to  give  a  loose  to  his  feelings, 
when  Tircns  said,  '*  Lament  not  for  these  things,  O  king !  for 
neither  did  Statira,  while  she  yet  hved,  nor  do  any  of  the  royal 
famOy  who  are  yet  captives,  experience  any  diminution  of 
their  former  splendour,  or  any  species  of  suffering,  except  dmt 
tiiy  countenance  shineth  not  upon  them ;  with  which,  however, 
the  great  Oromasdes  will  again  bless  them.  Far  from  being 
deprived  of  her  due  obsequies,  Statira  was  buried  widi  pomp, 
and  honoured  with  the  tears  of  her  enemies ;  for,  terrible  as 
Alexander  is  in  battle,  he  knows  how  to  exercise  humanity 
towards  the  vanquished."  The  eunuch's  words  filled  the  mind 
of  Darius  with  die  most  painful  apprehensions.  Taking  him 
aside,  h&  demanded  of  the  eunuch,  in  a  familiar  and  friendly 
tone  of  voice,  "  io  tell  him,  as  he  revered  the  light  of  Mithra, 
and  the  right  hand  of  his  king,  whether  the  death  of  Statira 
was  not  the  least  misfortune  he  had  to  lament ;  and  whether 
the  disgrace  of  his  family  and  empire  would  not  have  been  le9s, 
had  she  fallen  into  the  hand  of  a  more  barbarous  foe?  For 
what,''  added  he,  **  but  the  tenderest  of  all  connectiens,  coold 
induce  a  youthfid  and  triumphant  prince  so  to  honour  the  wife 
of  his  greatest  enemy !"  Tircus,  fiiHing  upon  the  ground,  be- 
aeeched  the  king  not  to  entertain  a  notion,  equally  unworthy 
of  himself,  and  injurious  to  the  character  of  Statira  and  Alex- 
ander. Statira's  own  virtue,  he  said,  was  to  her  a  wall  of 
defence.  But  Darius  had  another  soorce  of  consolation,  and 
ttnt  was,  tiie  magnanimity  of  Alexander;  which,  he  protestod, 
appeared  more  conspicuous  in  conquering  his  passions,  flten 
in  conquering  his  eneiAies.  Darius,  touched  with  gratitude 
and  joy,  is  said  to  have  Kft  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven>  and  to  have 
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iq^okendmt:  '*  Ye  gods,  tlie  giiai4iaii»of  <nirliiftli8,aiid  wl^ 
decaree  the  fade  of  nalioBS,  giant  thftt  I  may  be  enabled  to 
leave  the  Persian  state  neb  and  flonrisbuig  as  I  found  it,  tbat 
I  may  hflr?e  it  in  my  power  to  make  Alexander  a  proper  setora 
for  bk  generosity  to  the  dearest  pledges  of  my  affeetaon.  B«t 
if  the  duration  of  this  empire  is  near  at  an  end,  and  the  great- 
ness of  Persia  Bbov^  to  be  forgotten,  may  none  bat  Alexander 
be  permitted  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Cyras."  Sooh  seniimenta 
in  a  despotic  prince  most  give  a  very  fiivourable  idea  of  the 
liberality  of  his  mind.  Alexand^  continued  his  jouzney  to- 
wards die  Tigris,  where  he  at  last  expectod  to  come  up  with 
the  enemy,  and  to  strike  one  blow,  wUch  should  decide  the 
fate  of  nations. 

Darius  had  afaready  made  OTertures  of  peace  to  him  twice*; 
but  finding,  at  last,  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  thdr  conoludiag 
one,  unless  he  resigned  the  whole  empire  to  bun,  prepared 
himself  agahirfor  battle.  For  diis  purpose,  he  assmaUed  in 
Babylon  an  army  half  as  numerous  again  as  that  at  Issus,  and 
marched  it  towards  Nineveh.  His  forces  covered  alt  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Advice  being  hroi^t,  that  the  enemy 
was  not  fiir  off,  he  caused  Satropates,  colonel  of  the  cavalry, 
to  advance  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen  horse ;  and  like- 
wise gave  six  thousand  to  Mazasus,  governor  of  the  province ; 
all  of  whom  were  to  prevent  AJexander  firom  crossmg  the  river, 
and  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  that  monarch  was 
to  pass.    But  he  arrived  too  late» 

The  Tigris  is  the  most  rapid  river  in  the  east ;  and  it  was 
with  some  diflSouhy  that  Alexander's  soldiera  w&te  able  to 
stem  the  current,  carrying  their  arms  over  their  heads.  The 
king  walked  on  foot  among  the  infairtry,  and  pointed  out  wiA 
hia  hand  the  passage  to  his  soldiers ;  he  commanded  them 
with  a  loud  voice,  '^  to  save  nothing  but  their  arms,  and  to 
.  let  their  baggage,  that  retarded  them  in  the  water,  float  away 
with  the  stream."  At  length  they  vrere  drawn  up  in  battle 
amy  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  encamped  two  days  near  the 
liver,  still  prepmred  for  action.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which 
happened  about  that  time,  gave  Alexander's  soldiers  great  un- 
easmess ;  but  he  broug^  forward  some  Egyptian  soothsi^im, 
who  assured  the  anny,  that  tike  moon  portended  cahmdties, 
not  to  the  Greeks,  but  the  Peroaw.    By  this  artifice,  &e 
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liopeB  and  ihe  courage  of  tke  soldiers  bein^  re vlyed  oitoe  i 
the  king  led  them  on  to  meet  llie  enemy,  and  began  his  mardi 
at  midnigfat.  On  bis  right  hand  lay  die  Tigris,  and  on  hn 
left  the  Gordylean  mountains.  At  break  of  day,  news  iras 
liroagbt  Aat  Darins  was  but  twenty  nBes  from  Ae  pkoe  in 
wUeh  they  then  wet^.  All  things  now,  thevefore,  threatened 
mi  approaching  battle ;  when  Darins,  ^rfio  had  dieady  twioe 
9«ed  forpeam,  sent  new  oondKtikms,  still  more  adTrantngeon 
than  the  former.  Bvt  Alexander  refosed  his  oflBdn ;  provdly 
replying,  "  That  the  worid  wonld  not  admft  of  two  smis,  nor 
of  two  sovereigns."  Tbos,  all  n^jpociation  being  at  an  end, 
both  sides  prepared  fiMr  battle,  eqaaHy  initated,  and  equaBy 
ambitious.  Darius  pitched  his  camp  near  a  riUage  cdled 
Gaingamela,  and  the  river  Bmnila,  in  a  plain  at  a  eonsiderable 
distance  from  Ari>eta*  He  4ad  betoe  le^eBed  the  spot  <Wlncfa 
he  pitched  upon  for  the  fi^d  of  batde,  in-order  that  hb  ehariota 
and  eavdry  might  hare  frill  room  to  move ;  knowing,  ftat  Us 
fightmg  in  die  strats  <^  Giiicia  had  lest  Urn  the  batde  fought 
there. 

Alexander,  vipoa  hearing  dds  'Ucfws,  oonfiBned  four  days  in 
the  place  he  then  was,  to  rest  his  arwy,  and  Mrronilded  his 
eamp  with  trendfaes  and  pdMsadoes ;  for  he  was  detormined  'to 
leave  all  Ins  baggage,  and  the  useless  htaWiura  in  it,  and  mandi 
the  remainder  agamst  ^eiiemy,  wiA  no  other  e^fe^page  dum 
the  arms  they  carried.  Accordingly,  he  wet  out  about  nine  in 
the  evening,  in  order  to  fight  Darius  at  day-bieak ;  who,  up<m 
lUs  adriee,  had  drawn  up  his  mrmy  in  order  of  bottle.  Alex- 
ander also  nuoehed  m  batde  array ;  for  both  atmies  were 
within  two  or  flnree  lei^es  of  each  'other.  When  he  vras 
arrived  at  Ae  mountains,  where  he^coidd  discover  the  enem/s 
anfay,  he  halted ;  and  having  assembted^his  general  offioers^  «s 
well  Maoedoniaiis  sb  fomgUOTs,  he  debated,  whether  <they 
ahouH  ^gage  immediately,  or  pitch  thei^  camp  in  thattplaiofe. 
The  latter  opnaon  being-folloWed,  beoaiKO  it  was  judged  paoper 
for  them  to  view  the  field'of  batde,  and  die  mamier  in  rwUch 
■die  enemy  was  drawn  up,  the  army  encamped  in'dm  aame 
elder  in  udnch  it  marched  ;  dxmag  wUch,  Alexander,  aK  the 
he&A  ctf  hffi  inlantry,  lighdy  amed,  ted  his  royal  regiments, 
mardMid  rduddthe  plam  in  which  ilto  battle  was  to  bcKfooght. 

Beiilgnretattied,  he-esaeaiMiedihis^genend  cifficeni  ateaond 
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time^  and  told  them,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  making  a 
apee^k,  becaase  their  courage  and  great  actions  were  alone 
soflBcient  to  excite  them  to  glory;  and  he  desired  them  only 
to  represent  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  were  not  to  fight  on  this 
occasion  for  I%oenicia  or  i^^pt,  bnt  for  eR  Asia,  wUch  would 
be  possessed  by  him  who  should  conquer;  «ad  that,  after 
iMmng  gone  through  so  many  provinces,  and  left  behind  them 
so  great  a  number  of  rivers  and  mountains,  they  could  secure 
their  retreat  no  otherwise  tiian  by  gaining  a  complete  victory. 
After  this  speech,  he  ordered  them  to  take  some  repoito. 

It  is  said,  Parmenio  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
night-time,  alle^g,  that  they  might  easily  be  defeated,  if 
faUen  upon  by  surprise,  and  in  the  daric ;  but  the  king  ai»wered 
so  loud,  that  aH  present  might  hear  him,  that  it  did  not  become 
Alexander  to  steal  a  victory,  and  therefore  he  was  resolved 
to  fight  and  conquer  in  broad  day4q;fat.  This  was  a  haughty, 
but,  at  tile  same  time,  a  prudent  answer;  for  k  was  runnmg 
great  hazard  to  fall  upon  so  numerous  an  army  in  the  night- 
time, aiid  in  an  unknown  country.  Darius,  fearing  he  shodd 
be  attadced  unawares,  because  he  had  not  intrenched  fainis^lf, 
obliged  his  soldiers  to  continue  -the  whole  night  under  arms, 
which  proved  of  the  highest  prejudice  to  him  in  the  engage- 
ment ;  for  it  occasioned  his  men  to  go  into  action  fatigued, 
and  worn  out  iritii  watching.  In  tiie  mean  time,  Alexander 
went  to  bed,  to  repose  himself  the  remaining  part  of  the 
night.  As  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  not  without  some  emotion, 
the  consequence  of  the  battle  which  was  tipon  the  point  of 
being  fought,  he  could  not  sleep  immediately.  But  his  body 
being  oppressed  in  a  mann^  by  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he 
slept  soundly  the  whole  night,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom ; 
so  that  when  his  generals  were  assembled  at  day-break  befote 
his  tent,  to  receive  his  orders,  they  were  greatfy  surprised  to 
find  he  was  not  awake ;  upon  which  they  themselves  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  take  some  refireshment.  Parmenio 
having  at  last  awaked  him,  and  seeming  surprised  to  find  him 
in  Ho  calm  and  sweet  a  sleep,  just  as  he  was  ^ing  to  %ht  a 
battle  in  which  his  whole  fortune  lay  at  stake ;  '*  How  could 
it  be  po^ible,"  said  Alexander,  '^  for  me  not  to  be  calm,  since 
th«  enemy  is  coming  to  ^eKter  hilhslelf  into  ibjr  hands?' 
tTpon  iUs  he  intaiediately 'to<A  up  his  ahns,  nMtatiea  his 
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hojrae,  and  rode  up  and  down  tbe  ranks,  ediorti&g  ^  teMpi 
to  behaye  gallantly,  and,  if  possible,  to  siorpass  their  ancieat 
fame,  and  the  glory  they  had  hitherto  acquired. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  armies  in 
respect  to  numbers,  but  much  move  with  regard  to  courage. 
That  of  Darius  consisted  at  least  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot, 
«id  forty  thousand  horse ;  and  the  other  of  no  more  than  f<N:^ 
thousand  foot,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  horse ;  but  the 
latter  was  all  fire  and  strength ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the 
Persians,  it  was  a  prodigious  assemblage  of  men,  nottof  sol- 
diers; an  empty  phantom,  rather  than  a  real  army.  BoA 
sides  were  disposed  in  very  near  the  same  array.  The  forces 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  and 
the  infantry  in  the  middle ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  under 
the  particular  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  diffe^nt 
nations  that  composed  them,  and  commanded  in  general  by 
the  principal  crown  officers.  The  front  of  the  battle  (under 
Darius)  was  covered  with  two  hundred  chariots,  armed  with 
scythes,  and  with  fifteen  elephants,  that  king  taking  his  post 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  line.  Besides  the  guards,  whidi  were 
die  flower  of  his  forces,  he  also  had  fortified  himself  with  the 
Grecian  infiBmtry,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  near  his  person,  be- 
lieving this  body  only  capable  of  opposing  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.  As  ids  army  spread  over  a  much  greater  space  of 
ground  than  that  of  the  enemy,  he  intended  to  surround,  and 
to  charge  them  at  one  and  die  same  time  both  in  front  and 
flank,  which,  from  Alexander's  disposition,  he  soon  after  found 
impossible. 

Darius  being  afiraid  lest  the  Macedonians  should  draw  him 

from  the' spot  of  ground  he  had  levelled,  and  carry  him  into 

another  that  was  rough  and  uneven,  commanded  the  cavaby 

in  his  left  wing,  which  spread  much  fardier  than  that  of  the 

enemy  s  right,  to  march  direcdy  forward,  and  wheel  abont 

upon  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  to  prevent  them  from  extend* 

ing  dieir  troops  farther.     Upon  which,  Alepmder  dispatched 

Against  them  the  body  of  horse  in  his  service,  conunanded  by 

Menidas ;  but  as  diese  were  not  able  to  make  head  against  thte 

enemy,   because  of  their  prodigious  pumbers,  he  r&nfcfreed 

them  irith  the  PsDonians,  whom  Aretas  commanded,  and  with 

the  foreign  cavalry.    Besides  die  advantage  .of  numbm,  the 
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9iihMM  iMii  that  abo  of  coate  of  mail,  wIugIi  aebured  them- 
selves  and  their  hones  much  more,  and  by  which  Alexander's 
oayaby  was  prodigionsly  annoyed.  However,  the  Mace- 
donians matched  to  the  charge  with  great  bravery,  and  at  last 
p«t  the  enemy  to  flight. 

Upon. tUs,  the  Persians  opposed  the  chariots  armed  with 
mythes  against  the  Macedonian  phaUmx,  in  order  to  break  it, 
bat  with  little  success.  The  noise  which  the  soldiers,  who 
were  lightly  aimed,  made  by  striking  their  swords  against  their 
Iraeklers,  and  the  arrows  wiiich  flew  on  all  sides,  frighted  the 
horses,  and  made  a  great  number  of  them  turn  back  against  their 
own  troops.  Others,  laying  hold  of  the  horses'  bridles,  pulled 
the  riders  down,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Part  of  the  chariots 
drove  between  the  battalions,  which  opened  to  make  way  for 
them,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do,  by  which  means  they 
did  little  or  no  execution. 

Alexander,  seeing  Darius  set  his  whole  army  in  motion,  iit 
order  to  charge  him,  employed  a  stratagem  to  encourage  his 
soldiers.  When  the  battle  was  at  the  hottest,  and  the  Mace- 
donians were  in  the  greatest  danger,  Aristander,  the  sooth- 
sayer, dothed  in  his  white  robes,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in 
his  hand,  advances  pmong  the  combatants,  as  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  king ;  and  crying,  that  he  saw  an  eagle  hover- 
ing over  Alexander's  head  (a  sure  omen  of  victory),  he  showed 
with  hU  finger  the  pretended  bird  to  the  soldiers,  who,  relying 
tqxm  the  sincerity  of  the  soothsayer,  fancied  they  also  saw  it, 
end  thereupon  renewed  the  attack  with  greater  cheerfulness 
and  ardour  than  ever.  Alexander  now  pressed  to  the  place  in 
which  Darius  was  stationed,  and  the  presence  of  the  two 
opposing  kings  inspired  both  sides  with  vigour.  Darius  was 
mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  Alexander  on  horseback,  both  sur- 
rounded with  their  bravest  oflScers  and  soldiers,  whose  only 
endeavoucs  were  to  save  the  lives  of  their  respective  princes, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  own.  The  bottle  was  obstinate  and 
bloody.  Alexander  having  wounded  Darius's  equerry  with  a 
javelin,  the  Persians,  as  well  as  Macedonians,  imagined  that 
die  king  was  killed;  upon  which,  the  former  breaking  aloud 
into  the  most  dismal  sounds,  the  whole  drmy  was  seized  with 
the  greatest  oonitematiM.  The  relations  of  Darius,  who 
veie  nt  Ualeft  hand,  fled  away  with  the  guards,  and  so  abfiv- 
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doned  the  ciuortet ;  but  those  who  were  at  fail  right  ttol  Uta 
into  the  centre  of  their  body.  Historians  relate,  that  this 
prince,  having  drawn  his  cimeter,  reflected,  whether  he  onght 
not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  rather  than  fly  in  an 
ignominious  manner.  But  perceiving  £rom  his  chariot  that  his 
solders  still  fongfat,  he  was  ashamed  to  forsake  them ;  and,  as 
£vided  between  hope  and  despair,  the  Persians  zetiied  in- 
sensibly, and  tibinned  their  ranks,  when  it  conld  no  longer  be 
called  a  battle,  bat  a  slaughter.  Tien  Darias,  tuining  about 
his  chariot,  fled  with  the  rest,  and  the  conqueror  was  now 
wholly  employed  in  pursuing  lum.  But,  in  the  mean  tane, 
finding  that  the  left  wing  of  his  army,  wUd^  was  c^munanded 
by  Parmenio,  was  in  great  danger,  Alexander  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  punning  Darius,  whom  he  had  almost  overtaken, 
and  wheeled  round  to  attack  the  Persian  horse,  that^  after  pfam- 
deling  the  camp,  were  retiring  in  good  order ;  them  he  cut 
in  pieces ;  and  the  scale  of  battle  tuning  in  ftvoor  of  the 
Macedonians,  a  total  rout  of  the  Persians  ensued.  The  pur- 
suit was  warm,  and  the  slaughter  amaaing:.  Alexander  rode 
as  &r  as  Arbela  after  Darius,  hoping  every  moment  to^  eene 
up  with  that  monarch:  he  had  just  passed  through  when 
Alexander  arrived ;  but  he  left  his  treasure,  with  his  bow  and 
shield,  as  a  prey  to  the  enemy* 

Such  was  the  success  of  this  femous  battle,  which  gave 
empire  to  the  conqueror.  According  to  Airian,  the  Persians 
lost  three  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  those  who  were 
taken  prisoners ;  which  at  least  is  a  proof  liiat  the  loss  was 
very  great  on  their  side.  That  of  Alexander's  was  veiy  in* 
considerable ;  he  not  losing,  according  to  the  last  mentioned 
author,  above  twelve  hundred  men,  moat  of  whom  were  honew 
Thb  engagement  was  fon^^  in  the  month  of  October,  aboirt 
the  same  tune  that,  two  years  before,  the  batde  of  Issus  was 
fou^t.  As  Gangameki,  in  Assyria,  the  spot  where  the  two 
armies  engaged,  was  a  small  place,  of  very  litde  note,  this  was 
called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that  city  being  nearest  to  the  field 
of  action. 

Darius,  after  this  dreadM  defeat,  rode  towards  the  riY«r 
Lycus,  with  a  very  few  attendants.  He  was  advised  to  break 
down  the  bridges,  to  secure  his  retreat;  but  hereftwed,  wyhiK; 
'*  He  would  not  save  bis  Hfe  at  the  expense  of  tkMMnds  of 
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%as  subjects.  After  riding  a  gsbat  number  0(niSim  ftiD,6peed» 
lie  arrived  at  midnight  at  Arbek;  from  tbencebe  fled  towanb 
Media,  over  the  Artnenian  mountains,  followed  by  his  satr^H^ 
and  a  fev  of  his  guards,  expeoting  tiie  worst»  despairing  6f 
fortune,  a  wretdied  surrivor  of  his  country's  itun* 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  approached  near  Babylon ; 
and  Mazaras,  flie  governor,  who  had  retired  thither  after  ^ 
battle  of  Arbeb,  surrendered  it  to  him  without  striking  a 
blow.    Alexander,  therefore,  entered  the  dty  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  aimy,  as  if  he  had  been  marehing  to  a  battle.    The 
walls  of  Babylon  were  lined  with  people,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  were  gvke  out  before^  from 
the  impatient  desire  they  had  to  see  their  new  sovereign* 
whose  renown  had  far  outstripped  hss  maidiii    Begopheii09> 
governor  of  the  Ibrtiess,  and  guardian  of  the  treafure>  ui^ 
wiBiog  to  discover  less  aeal  thaA  Maspsus,  screwed  the  streets 
with  flowers,  and  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  w^y  sUv«ff  altars, 
which  smoked  not  only  with  franbdncense,  but  the  most  fragcatit 
perfumes  of  every  hind.    Last  of  all  came  the  presents  which 
were  to  be  made  to  the  king,  vis.  herds  of  isattle,  and  a  great 
numbor  of  horses;  as  abo  limss  aod  panthers^  which  were 
named  in  cages.    After  these  the  Magi  waH^ed,  singwg  hymns 
ailar  the  manner  of  their  conatqr ;  then  the  Chaldeans,  ai>- 
compaoied  by  the  Babylonish  sooothsayers  and  miisiciiins. 
The  rear  was  bionghi  np  by  the  Babjdoabh  cavalry ;  pf  wbicli 
both  men  and  horses  were  so  sumptuous,  thfut  imagiiiatic»  can 
scarcely  reach  their  magnificence.   Tke  king  c||U9e4  the  people 
to  walk  after  the  kifimtry;  and  himself  suntMusded  with  his 
guards,  and  seated  on  a  diaript,  entered  ikfi  city^  f  nd  from 
thence  rode  to  tiie  palace,  as  in  a  kind  of  trhunph.    The  next 
day  he  took  a  view  of  aH  Darius's  money  and  moveahlest  which 
amounted  to  incxeffide  suAis,  and  which  be  d»34abiited  with 
generosity  among  his  snldiersp    He  gave  the  govemifien)fc.^ 
the  province  to  Maasras ;  and  the  command  of  the  forces  he 
left  there  to  ApoUodoms,  of  Amphq>Qli9* 

From  Babylm,  Akxaader  marched  to  the  provanpe  qt 
Cyraceni,  afterwards  to  Sbsa»  where  he  arrived  after  a  march 
of  twenty  di^  and  found  treasu^res  to  an  infinite,  amoiu)^ 
These  also  he  applied  to  the  pwrppsea  of  reimrding  merit  aiiv^ 
cmnge  among  his  tcoopts.    tp  thia  city  be  left  the  motj^r 
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ssoA  cliOdr^i  of  Darins ;  and  from  thence  he  went  forward  tU 
he  came  to  a  river  called  Pasitigru.  Having  crossed  it»  witli 
nine  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  consisting  of 
Agrians,  as  well  as  of  Grecian  mercenaries*  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  thousand  Thracians,  he  entered  the  country  o( 
Uxii.  This  region  lies  near  Susa,  and  extends  to  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  a  narrow  pass  only  lying  between  it  and  Snsiana. 
Madathes  commanded  this  province.  He  was  not  a  time- 
-server, nor  a  foDower  of  fortune ;  but,  faithful  to  his  sove^ 
reign,  he  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity;  and  for 
tiiis  purpose  had  withdrawn  into  his  own  city,  which  stood  in 
the  midst  of  craggy  rocks,  and  was  surrounded  with  precipices. 
Having  been  forced  from  thence,  he  retired  into  (he  citadel, 
whence  the  besieged  sent  thirty  deputies  to  Alexander,  to  sue 
for  quarter,  ^iddch  they  obtained  at  last  by  the  interposition  of 
Sysigambis.  The  king  not  only  pardoned  Madathes,  who  was 
a  near  relation  of  that  princess,  but  likewise  setaU  the  cap- 
tives, and  those  who  had  surrendered  themselves,  at  liberty ; 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  their  several  rights  and  privileges; 
would  not  suffer  the  city  to  be  plundered ;  but  let  tfauBm  plough 
their  lands  without  paying  any  tribute.  From  thenoe  he 
passed  on  to  the  pass,  of  Susa,  defimded  by  mountains  almost 
inaccessible,  and  by  Ariobarsanes,  with  a  body  of  five  thousand 
men ;  he  there  stopped  for  a  while ;  but,  being  led  by  a  dif* 
ferent  route  among  the  mountains,  he  came  over  the  pass,  and 
so  cut  the  army  that  defended  it  in  {Meoes. 

Alexander,  from  an  effect  of  the  good  fortune  which  con- 
stantly attended  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  havii^  extricated 
himself  happily  out  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  so  lately 
exposed,  marched  immediately  towards  Persia*  Being  on  the 
road,  he  received  letters  from  Tiridates,  governor  of  Pene* 
polls,  which  informed  him,  that  the  inhalntants  of  that  city, 
upon  the  report  of  lus  advancing  towards  him,  were  det^* 
mined  to  plunder  Darius's  treasures,  with  which  he*  was  en- 
trusted ;  and,  therefore,  diat  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make 
all  the  haste  imaginable  to  seise  them  himself;  tiiat  he  had 
only  the  Araxes  to  cross,  after  which  the  road  was  smooth  and 
easy.  Alexander,  upon  this  news,  leaving  his  infantry  behind, 
marched  the  whole  night  at  the  head  of  his  cavahy,  who  were 
very  much  harassed  by  the  length  and  swiftness  of  his  niardi» 
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and  fMttMd  file  Araxes  oa  a  bridge^  wliick»  by  bis  ordor,  had 
been  built  some  days  before.  ^ 

Bat  as  be  drew  near  the  city,  be  perceived  a  large  body  of 
men,  ivbo  exhibited  a  m^noiabte  instanoe  of  tbi  greatest 
mieery.  These  were- about  four  thousand  Greeks^  rery  far 
advanced  in  yean,  who,  having  heen  made  prisohen  of  war^ 
had  suffered  all  the  torments  which  liie  Persian  tyranny  could 
mflict.  The  hands  ef  some  had  been  cut  off,  the  jfoat  <tf  othefa ; 
and  others,  again,  had  lost  their  noses  and  ears.  They  ap- 
peared IftB  so  many  shadows,  lathw  than  like  men ;  speech 
being  ahnost  the  only  thing  by  which  they  were  known  to  hH 
SQch.  Alexander  could  notrefindn  from  taarsal  this  sight; 
and  as  they  irresistibly  besought  him  to  commiserate  their 
condition,  he  bade  them,  with  the  ntmost  tenderness,  not  to 
despond ;  and  assured  them  that  they  should  again  see  ttieir 
wives  and  country.  They  chose,,  however,,  to  temam  in  a 
place  where  mi^rtune  now  became  habitual ;  wherefore  he 
rewarded  them  libera^  for  their  mdbfsmga,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  the  {Nroviace  to  tttat  them  -  with  mildness  and 
respect  The  day  following  he  entered  the  city  oi  Pen^c^^ 
at  the  head  of  hb  victorious  soldiers;  who,  though  the  inha*> 
bitants  made  no  resistance,,  began  to  cut  in  pieces  all  those 
who  still  remained  in  the  city.  However,  the  king  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  massacre,  and  forbade  his  soldiers  to  commit  any 
farther  violence.  The  riches  he  had  found  in  other  places 
were  but  trifling,  when  compared  to  those  he  found  here, 
'^his,  however,  did  not  save  flie  city ;  for,  hemg  one  day  at  a 
banquet  among  hi»  friends,  and  happening  to  drink  to  excess, 
the  conversation  ran  upon  the  various  cruelties  exercised  by 
the  Persians  in  Greece,  particularly  at  Athens.  Thais,  an 
Athenian  courtesan,  urged  the  pusillanimity  of  not  taking  re* 
venge  for  such  repeated  sUughters.  These  were  her  words-*-* 
words  which*  reflect  no  honour  either  on  ihe  sensibility  of  her 
sex,  or  the  delicacy  of  Alexander's  manners,  who  could  enjoy 
the  company  of  sudi  a  wretch.  **  Tins  day,"  died  she,  **  has 
fully  repaid  all  my  wanderings  and  troubles  in  Asia,  by  puttilq^ 
it  in.  my  power  to  hiuid>le  the  pride  of  Persia's  insolent  kings. 
To  wrap  the  palaee  of  Persepohs  in  flames  will  be  a  noble 
deed ;  Init  how  much  more  glorious  would  it  be  to  fire  the 
palaee  of  thai  Xeixes,  who  hud  the  dty  of  Athens  in  rmns 
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and  to  bwe  it  told,  in  falue  11ine8>.tldM:  *aA^gfe  iwu—urf 
Alexandei^fl  train'  had  taken  more  ragaal  vengeaiice  on  tiie 
enenneB  of  Gieaee,  tiian  aH  her  fonnergeiienib  had  been  able 
to  do."  ADthe  gpoBsta  appbuided  the  diseonne;  whenimme* 
(fliatety  Ae  king  rote  firom  taUe  (bn  head  being  crowned  with 
OametB),  ond^  taidng*n  toirii  inhuihBnd,he.adraDoed  forward, 
toexeeota  hb  wmA  ex^rioit  The  whole  eompaiiy  ioHowed 
bin,  breaUag  haHo  fend  aeebnnatiain,  and,  after  ttiging  and 
dandng,  ramranded  the  pdaee.  Att  Ae  reat  of  the  Maeed»- 
aiaDi^  at  Aianoiae^  ran  in  crowdt,.  with  lighted  tapen»  ted  set 
tre  toeveiy  part  of  it«  However,  Alexander  was  aorry  not 
long  after  for  what  hehad  iKmSf  mai  theienpon  gave  ordera 
Ibr  •exttDgauUng  the'  fire,  bnt  it  wias  too  late. 

.  WUIe  Alexander  waa  thoa  traompUag  in  all  (he  esnltation 
Of  aaooois,  the  wietelnd  Daiins  was  l^  tliis  time  anired  at 
Eabatana,  the  ca{Htal  of  Media.  There  remained  still  with  lUs 
liigitive  prttKe  tU^  thonaandfoot ;  amoi^  whom  were  four 
OoMand  Gre^fa,  that  wOf9  faMftd  to  hon  to  the  last  Besides 
these,  he  had  foar  thonsand  siingers,  and  upwards  of  three 
Hioosand  Btotrian  horse,  whom  Besses,  didr  goiremor,  com* 
mdfided.  Darios,  e^ren  with  so  saudI  a  foioe,  still  eoocei?od 
hopes  of  oppoaiiig  his  rivd,  w  at  least  of  protraethig  the  war; 
twt  he  was  snrronnded  with  traitors^  Us  want  of  snccess  had 
tamed  ail  mankind  i^^ainst  Hta  t  bet  Nabaraanes,  one  of  die 
greatest lotdsof  Persiai  and geaenal  of  die  hone,  had  oon- 
spured  with  Bessns,  general  of  the  Baotrians,  to  commit  Ihe 
blackest  of  all  crimes ;  and  diet  was,  teseilra  npon  the  pfffson 
of  the  king,  and  lay  him  in  cbafals,  which  €hey  night  easily  do, 
Oi  eaeh  of  them  had  a  gveat  nnmber  of  scddiennnder  his  com- 
mand. Tlieir  design  was^ if  Alexsnder  shonldpurMie them, to 
sectare  &emselves,  by  ginng  up  Darius  alive  into  fab  hands ; 
and  in  case  they  escaped,  to  inuider  that  prince,  and  nfter- 
wards  usurphis  crown,  and  begin  a  new  wmr.  Those  traitors 
soon  won  over  the  troops,  by  representing  to  ihem,  that  they 
were  gofaig  to  their  destruction;  that  they  woidd  soon  be 
crushed  under  the  ruins  of  an  empire  which  was  justteady  to 
iaH ;  at  die  same  time,  dmt  Bactiiana  was  open  to  them,  ami 
ollbred  them  immense  riches.  These  promises  soon  ^fmrailed 
ufHrn  the  peifidious  army,  the  Oreek  meroenaries  vicej^ted, 
whoTe|eeted  aH  flMsir  propoiriab  wiA  disdain.  These hmFoeml 
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p—winii  inhnflriJbiiitoB  gaxse  Jdafioi  theitra^gest  proofii  oC  tbwr 
fdfeiMjF  ud'Bltechniei^  Tlu^Jbein^ed  by  his.gaMrab^aoA 
pv»Bued<i>ylu8  daeiueft».iiwyi8xdiDited  tkftlumowr.^tf  pratectifljg 
UtTMKHL;  iMMHiiing  'hiin  ftey/woidd  dQr80,i«t,dieiuq|>9i>Be  <«f 
lim  kit  drop  pftUnrtblwd.  Bidiii^  Mble  qwrit  inoiddnat 
nffer  liiiii  to  aooeptti^orfhrii  ^  Ifiny  o^m  satiMto/'  Mid  li0« 
^*mlimft  gw t.«e.pre<ttftieM,  lum.«ni  I«0]iMnit  4o  la^ve  it 
fitstti  the  iiaiidft<)f  fltnu^pm?"  >  Bedbips.  ketbooght  that  Ui 
avoniap  lu»  distrust  of  .BessuB  /would  Jnve.hMtened  tlie  oalft- 
nitiM  wMoh  he  and  his  .aoeMnpUeai  were.tneditetiiig.  His 
iiifhfiil  GieeiMi^aoldiera^  fiadaig  it  beyond  their  power  t0 
grant  him  any. relief,  thnew  themaehies  upon  Ad  neeey  of 
Alexander ;  who^  in  ceiUideihitMiii.  of  ikA  nohle  8pint»  laqiave 
^MBu^and  flmployedibBitt  in.to  own  aenooe.  The  traitenf 
MBMKLend  b^nnd  thebr  mooarehiin  ohaina  of  {gold,  under  the 
appearance  of  kofiour»  as  hewasakn^;  then^indoHflghiBi 
in  a  eoireved  ehariet,  they  set  owtitovasds  Baelnaub  In  this 
mamwir  Aeiy  tDanied  hhn  with  Iheiirtmost  diHpateh,  anAal»  being 
mSomleAAlmlk.1kt  Chreoiatt'ainfiy mn^taihofly pumnng theni» 
Ihey  feuMl  it/impiMMeeithef  «0booniaiiBte  the^endfll^>  of 
Al«iaBnder,oritoMCuieathroneibr  themiel¥ee;.tbey,  there- 
fore/tonc&aMnre. gave  Darinvhis  Ubevty,  and  deaised  him  to 
aake'lhe  bestolf  Us  escape  with  tibteni  firom  the  conqueror; 
tmt  <lie  neplied^  that  <die  gods :  wese  temiyio  revenge  the  evik 
]i»hadialreadji8ufih0sd;  and^  appealn^  to  Alexander  for  jus^ 
iioe,  reCased  tofoUowi  a  band'Of  tvutoss.  Atthese  words  they 
kM  into  Hffi  utmost  fury,  thrusting  him  with  their  darts  and 
their  spears,  and  J^  Urn  ta linger  in  tUs  manner,  unattended,, 
tlie  remains  of  Ms  wtetched -fife*  Hie  •ttaiton.dien  made  flieir 
naoape  diflbrentways;  wh|fe  the  vioterions  Maoedonians,  at 
iength  oonang  up,,  found  Darius  in  .a  solitude,  jying  in  liis 
ahaiioti  and  dratwing  near  iUs  end*  HowoFor,  he  .bad  strength 
enough,  before  he  died,  to  eallfor  drmk, whioha Maoedonian, 
P4dyBtnKlus  by  .name,  bvoughthim.  The  gpsnerosity  of  the  un- 
fortunate nwBMih  shone  forth,<m  thiamdanoholy  occasion,  in 
the.eddress  be*made  to  this  stranger.  '^N0W,  indeed»"  sanl 
he, ''  I  suffer  the  extremity  of  misery,  since  it  *is  not  in  nqr 
to»  reward'thee  for  this  act'of  hnmanity/'  .  He  had  a 
prisoner,  .whom  he  employed  as  Ub  interpreter. 
titer  drinhing  the  Uquor  tet  had  beesi  gayen  him. 
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tetaed  to  tbe  Mac^dmiaa^  and  Mid,  Hmt  in  flie  d^donUp 
state  to  which  he  was  rednoed,  he,  however^  ihoold  have  the 
comfort  to  sfeA  to  one  who  could  understand'  hun,  and  thnt 
Ms  last  words  would  not  be  lost  He,  thacefiara^  cfaaiged  him 
to  tell  Alexander,  Ant  he  had  died  in  hU  debt;  Aathegaw 
hn  many  AmadM  for  the  great  hamanitj^  be  had  ezenBsed.toi- 
wards  Us  mother,  his  wife,  and]HschiUrai,wiiBieliviashehad 
not  only  spaved,  bat  rostoced  to  tfieir  fernieir  spkodoor.;  that 
he  bes(^g^t  the  gods  to  give  viotory  to  his  arms,  and  make 
him  menavchof  the  noiverae ;  that  he  thought  he  need  net  en* 
treat  him  to  rerenge  the  execndde  murder  ooomitted  en  his 
person,  as  this  was  the  ocnnmon  cause  of  kings. 

AAer  this,  tiding  Poiystatns  by  the  band—''  Give  faia^'' 
said  he,  ''thy  hand,  as  I  give  thee  mine;  and  caivyhito,  in  ai^ 
name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  to  give  of  my  gratitade  and 
affection."    Saying  these  words,  he  breathed  his  last 

Alexander  coming  up  a'motnent  after,  and  seemg  Darin^a 
body,  he  wqpt  bitterly ;  and,  by  the  strongest  testimeaBsa  of 
affection  that  coold  be  gEren,  proved  how  intimateiy  he  was 
affected  with  the  unfaappiness  of  a  prince  who  deserved  a  better 
fate.  He  immediately  puUed  off  his  milittry.  cloak,  and  threw 
it  on  Darius's  body ;  then  cauang  it  to  be  emhahaed,  and  his 
coffin  to  be  adbmed  with  royal  magnifioenaa,  he  sent  it  te-Sy- 
sigambis,  to  be  interred  with  the  honours  uaaaily  paid  to  the 
deceased  Persian  monarohs,  and  entombed  With  his  anoastom^ 
Thus  died  Daiiaa,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  six  of  ^wUsh 
he  reigned  with  felicity.  In  him  the  Peisian  empire  ended, 
after  having  existed,  from  the  time  of  Cyras  the  Gteai,  a 
period  of  two  hmklred  and  ninety-nine  years* 

The  traitor,  Bessus»  did  not  escape  the  fate  due  tohiai 
Alexander  pursued  him,  to  avenge  on  the  nmrdeii 
of  his  royal  master ;  for  he  did  not  consider  Darius  so  mash-in 
the  capacity  of  an  enea^,  as  Bessus  in  thai  of  a  friend  to  the 
person  he  had  basely  slain.  After  wandering,  in  anxiety  and 
horror,  from  province  to  province,  he  was  ddkened  by  the  as- 
sociates of  his  guik  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,,  by  wheaithe 
was  put  to  a  cruel  death*  .  n 

The  death  of  Darius  only  served  to  inflante  the  spintef  aaib* 
Ution  in  Alexander  to  pursue  farther  conquests.  Afterhaviag^ 
,in  vain,  attea^ited  to  punue  Bessus,  who  new  » assumed. Hie 
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nftdle  of  kings  be  deiirtod,  in  onkr  to  cross  PartUa,  snd  ia 
Htfeiedapr  arrived  on  tiie  ftontiors  of  HyrcaoM,  irliiohlJsab* 
Slotted  to  fau  anus.  He  aften^ards  snbdaed  tbe  Mandii,  the  , 
^km,  tbe  Drangtt,  Ae  Aarachosn^  and  severd  other  nations,  into 
wMclt  hia  aniiy  idandledrvitb  greater  speed  than  people  gene^ 
faUytnuveL  He  iiBqiieatly  would  pursue  an  enemjfinr  whole 
d»jra  and  mgMs  togeAar^  aliKMit  withont  8i]rffMBg  hk  troops 
to  take  any  ^st  By  tUi  predigkras  tapidlty,  he  oame  vsa^ 
avvwee  upon  nations  who.  thooght  him  at  a  great  distance/aad 
anbdaed  them  before  they  had  time  to  pnt  tfaemaelves  in  a 
postal  of  dafSmea. 

It  wafriipon  owaof 'tiioie  exeanieas,  that  ThalestMs,  qneen 
of  the  Au^Bons,  caoM  to  pay  him  a -visit.  A  ridetit  desire  of 
aeeinf  AleKander  had  prompted  ^ttt  princess  to  learre  her^de^ 
mfaiiims,  and  tnircd  through  a  great  nmnber  of  oountsies  e» 
gtatiiy  her  curiosity.  Bmng  come  pretty  near  his  camp,  she 
aeat  w<^,  that  a  queen  was  come  to  visit  him ;  and  that  Ae 
Ittda  prodigious  inclination  to  cultivate  his  acqaaintailiee^  and 
Mooididgly  was  arrived  witidn  a  little  distance  firem  that  place. 
Alexander  having  returned  a  flrvourabie  aaawcar,-  she  com- 
tnauded  her  tndn  to  stop,  and  herself  came  forward^  with  three 
liundred  women ;  and  the  moment  she  perceived  the  king,  she 
leaped  from  her  horse,  having  two  lances  in  her  right  hand. 
£lhe  looked  upon,  the  king"  wMhout  discovering  the  least  sig^  of 
admiration,  mid  survtsying*  Urn  attentively,  did  not  think  his 
stature  answeiable  to  his  ftnne ;  for  the  barbarians  are  very 
much  struck  with  a  majestic  air,  and  tiiiftk  those  only  capable 
of  mighty  achievements,  on  whom  nature  has  bestsrired  bodily 
advantages.  She  did  mft  scruple  to  tdlhim,  that  the  chirf 
fliatife  of  her  jomney  was  to  bnw  posterity  by  Um;  adding, 
•that'she  was  wortliy  of  giving  heirs  to  his  empire.'-  Alexander, 
^opon  this  request,  was  dbHged-  to  make  some  stay  in  this 
^place;  after  which  Tbal^stris  returned  to  her- kingdom,  and 
tiie  king  into  the  provmce  inhabited  by  the  Parthians. 

Alexander,  now  enjoying  a  littie  repose,  abandoned  hnnself 
iD^aensuality;  and  he,  whom  the  arms  of  the  Persians  could 
Bot  cimquer,  feU  a  vfetun  to  their  vices*  Nothing  was  now  to 
lie  seen  but  games,  parties  of  pleasure,  women,  and  excessive 
fcastmg,  in  which  he  used  to  revel  whole  days  and  nights. 
Mot'Satisfted  wfth  the  buflbons,  and  tiie  performers  <mnh 
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Oreece,  Jie  dtfiypd  Hie  oaptk^  womm,  ivfaom  he  oanied  along 
witfa  him,  to  mgmmgA^^An^maaoarotAmrommitej^^Hm 
happened,  amcfng  ttese  women,  te  |Mi»em  OM^rhora|ipeafed 
m  deeper  ofliotion  .than  the  arntt;  aadwho,  by  a  Modest;  ^alld 
at^-MOoetimeiaaiiUecoitfosion,  dboovareda  getater  »* 
IiMtaice  thm  tfie  ethers' to  appear  iapaUiai  8he  vaai*  pei^ 
fiBOt  baMrty,iwhioh  was  very  mwdi  heigfaianed'bf  har.baihfiil^ 
iiess.;  whilst  dbeAvewi  her  (ejrm  to  1hi^?^graaiid»saBdd]d4ill/ai 
her  powiBFto  oonoeal  her  Ace. .  The  king  »asoa  irniaglBied,  hy 
her  air  and  mien,  that  she  was  not  of  vulgar  faisd^tsiidmpnag 
Upself  into  it».the  kdy.aaawaved^  thsrtiafae  waagnndHdaiaghter 
la  Oobas,  wdionot  loiigbefeBa^hadawa^adilhe.PtaBiHi  sceptna^ 
and  danghter  «f  JHs^aan;  dmtdierhadmaiafedHyaltt^eip'Who 
was  related  to  Dsrios^  and  general  of  agteat  amy.  .AJanander 
being  toiu^ed  mth  aanipaaBio&,  when  he  heard  the  nnhappy 
fiite  of  a  {MiBcess  of  the  Uood^Yoyal,  snd  the  sad  oondilioR'te 
which  she  was  radaeed,  net  ionly  gave  her  hherly,  bnliuUuned 
idl  her  pesseanons;  ;aml  oansedherhnaband  te,beeeii|^finr> 
in  order  that  .dietBiigfal;  he  restored  tahim^ 

Bntnewtherretensi  «oldieis  who. had foogbfeondet .Philip^ 
net  having  the  least  idea  of  sensnaKty,  in'mghed  pnbliely 
againstlAe  pnidigioiis  InHoKy,  and.  the  jMnnereas  mes,  which 
iheavnvf  hadtlearaedinSaaaand  Babatana.  The  king,  dwra- 
ftre»  Aanght,  that  the  ssfest.rcsnedy  <wenid<be.to  emptoyliwaii 
and  fmr  that  pufpese  fed  th^n  against  Bessoa.  Bntas  tibe 
asmy  was  enowmbpged  wiib  bodty  and  a  usdess  train  of  bag- 
gagOr  ao>thal  itoaald'SoarQelyaiaive,  hafint  oaasedidl.his  awn 
baggagiB  to  be  osorriedinto  a.geaat  sqaaie,  and'aftefwaids.lhat 
of  :fais  army  (sash  things  eKoapted  aawaraahaolateijF  neoonaaay); 
than  ordei^  the  lAoIe  to  be  oaniad  frani'dMneewi'cartstMa 
large  plain. :  Bvery  one  was  in  greiit  pain  ta  kaaw  the  meaih 
ii^of  aa  this ;  bat,  after  he  had  sent  aMyrlhelioiaerii  balain- 
self  set  fire  ta  his  own  things,  and  roonuaandaii  livery  ooarto 
SMvw*  his  example. 

•Hitherto,  we  have  seen  .AJnaadar/  tnampbiag  bgr  a  ^ 
^virtue;  wa  .are  now  to/hdMd^hhnalvQHan  npliiy.4 
spoiled  by  flatteiy^aad  enwated  by  vioes,  eabibitiag  a  vmg 
doobtfnl  ahttraoter,  and  mixiag  the  ^mat  witt  the  hoBa-  A 
oataspiraaywaS'fiMrma^ against. Urn  by  one(fiymaas;'dnawas 
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eMnmiieated^  by-B  iiBbedmian  sol^^er  to  FliblM,  osaaf 
AJnenrier^s  &iroiirites.  FUlotn  neglected  drMgiiigp it  talus 
■Ulster,  and  thus  became  suspetted  himself  as  being  conceniitd 
athe eonspmey.  Baimenio  ttao,  the  fitther  ef  this  J^img 
fiMkrarite,  beoMie  aqually*obnoxio<«is ;  flDDdasihasnepmen  of 
tyrants  is  eqnaUy. fatal  -wiHk  a  eonmtion,  Aleatoder  doeaed 
koth  to  destaetioa. 

In  die  beginniBg  ef  tlie  nigH  Terions  paHies  of  .ga«ds 
Jnuring  been  pesled  ia  Ibe  sevwal  pkoes  necessary,  sonse 
entered  the  test  of  PUletai,  who  isas  Aen  in  adeepirieep, 
when  starting  fram  bis  slambers,  as  diey  were  patting  manacles 
on  bis-hands,  he  cried,  *^'Alasi  my  so^Meig^,  the  ioreteracy 
ef  my  enemies  has  got  the  b^ier  of  yooir  goodness/'  AIM 
tlns'they  oov^ered  his  tee,  and  bmqjlit  Urn  to  thelpalaee  wiik 
out  littering  a  saigle  wofd.  His  hands  weire  tied  bcrinnd  him, 
and  his  JMad  covered*  with  a  ooane  wotn-o«t  piece  <ef:  ebth. 
LoetitoJihasetf,  be  did.  not  daie  to  lock  np,f  or  open  1m  Hpst 
bnt  tbe  tears  streaming'  fn>m  his  eyes,  he  fidnted  away  in  -the 
anas  ofthe  man  who  held  Um.  Aa 'the  staadesa^iy  wiped  off 
tihe  tears  in  which  his  face  wasbatfied,  recoresing  ins  dpeecb 
aiidihBToice  by  iaseiliSile  *d^9ee8»  he  teemed  cfesironS' of 
sperthing. 

l?fae  Desak  of  tiris  intsnriow  was,  that  Phfiletas  dmdd  be  ptat 
toilwraek^  V&e'persens,  who  presided- en/tUstoecasioo^wese 
hislteost  wraleiale  enemies,  lend  Uiey  made  Urn  sliffiBir  every 
kitad'oftokrtnre.  ndlotas^atArst^idiscorered^faentiliost'rescH 
Httiaa  and  strength  of  mind;  the  Mtmeiits  he  saffesed  sot  being 
ahfo  to  finreeflrMn  im'a  iringle'Woed,«Hn*«ven  somaeh*asa 
sigh.  .Bat,  at  last,  eoaqnered  by  pain^-iie  'ackao'iAsdged  hba* 
ieIf4o  be  guilty^  named  seveml  aecomi^liees,  and,  as^fais  tor* 
nientom  wntiUiHnreit,'aocinedhisowtifcther.  Tbe'nep&t^laji 
Hie  anawers  of  BUbta^nriemread  in  lidl'asscKnddy,  he  Umsldtf' 
faeingpresent.  Upon  4e.wh(de,  he  was  nnaaimoiisly  Sen^ 
tensed  to  die ;  inbaediateiytifter  wliioh  he  was  stoned,  aocerd-^ 
ingto  the  tastom  of  Macedonia,  with  siMne  Odier  of  the  earn 
fepteiofs.' 

fFhe  oendemiMtibn  of  VUlotoa  bralghton'  that  ef  Pannoado; 
Mnrtter  it  was,  'thai  AldxaAder  really  believed  him  ^ty, « 
was  afraid  of  the  father,  now  he  had  pilt  the  son  to  dteUu 
VMydMttus,  one  of  4fae  iesds'of  the  court,  waaappointed  to  eee 
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Ilie  coEemCkm  performed*  He  htA  been  one  of  Pmnaenio's 
most  ifttimate  friends,  if  we  may  give  that  name  to  otartieaca, 
who  stady  only  their  own  fortones.  This  was  the  rery  reason 
of  his  being  nominated,  because  no  one  could  sospect  Aat  he 
was  aent  with  any  siloh  orders  against  Parmenio.  He  tiiere- 
fore  set  ont  for  lledia,  where  that  general  commanded  Ae 
army,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  king^s  treaaore,  which 
ainounted  to  a  hwidved  and  fourscore  thousand  talents,  dbout 
twenty-seven  millions  steriing.  Alexander  had  giten  him 
several  letters  for  Cleander,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  for  thcr  principal  ofBcers;  Two  were  for  ParmeDio; 
one  of  them  from  Alexander,  and  the  other  sealed  with  Phi<- 
lotas^a  seal,  as  if  he  had  been  afive,  to  prevent  the  fother  froas 
haibouring  the  least  auspidon.  Pdydamas  was  bat  eleven  days 
on  his  journey,  and  alighted  in  the  night-time  at  CleatiderV 
After  havmg  taken  all  the  precautions  necessary,  they  went, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  attendants,  to  meet  Parmenio, 
who,  at  this  time,  was  walking  in  a  park  of  his  own.  The  mo- 
ment Polydamus  spied  him,  though  at  a  great  distance,  he  ran 
to  embrace  him  widi  an  air  of  the  utmost  joy ;  and  afler  cobh 
pfiments,  intermixed  with  the  strongest  indications  of  friend- 
ship, had  passed  on  both  sides,  he  gave  him  Alexander's  letter, 
wUdi  opening,  and  forwards  that  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
tas,  he  seemed  pleased  with  the  contents.  At  diat  very  instant 
Cleander  thrust  a  dagger  into  his  side,  then  made  another 
thrust  in  his  throat ;  cmd  the  rest  g^ave  him  several  wounds, 
even  i^r  he  was  dead.  He  was  at  the  time  of  Ua  deadi 
threescore  and  ten  yearsof  age,  and  had  served  his  mast^wMi 
a  fidelity  and  zed,  which  in  the  end  waa  thus  rewarded. 
'  In  the  three  great  battles  which  made  Alexander  master  of 
Persia,  Parmenio  had  the  honour  <rfconanaading  the  left  wing. 
Alexander  had  felt  the  good  effects  bofli  of  Us  mffitary  skill, 
and  of  his  zeal  for  his  welfare  and  success ;  he,  tlmefore,  re- 
spected him,  and  all  his  soldiers  revered  and  loved  him.  Phi- 
lotaa,  whom  we  have  found  even  forced  to  become  the  accuser 
of  his  innocent  fadier,  and  cruelly  put  to  death,  was  the  last  of 
three  brothers.  The  oAer  two  bul  been  bred  to  arms ;  they 
were  both  men  of  valour,  and  had  fallen  m  supporting  the  mad 
ambition  of  their  fadier^s  murderer, 
in  order  to  pvevent  the  ill  consequenoes  that  might  arise 
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from  Ae  oontemplGitkm  of  these  crodties^  Alcsaiider  set  out 
upon  his  march,  and  contmued  to  pnmie  Bessus,  upon  \rbidk 
occasion  he  exposed  himself  to  great  harddnps  and  dangers. 
Bessos,  however,  was  treated  by  his  followers  in  the  ssone 
manner  he  had  treated  the  king,  his  master :  Spitamen^,  his 
chief  confidant,  haying  formed  a  conspiracy  i^ainst  him,  seized 
his  person,  pnt  him  in  chains,  forced  the  royal  rohes  from  his 
back ;  and,  with  a  chain  round  hb  neck,  he  was  delivered  up 
in  the  most  ignominioas  manner  to  Alexander.  The  king 
caused  this  man  to  be  treated  with  his  usual  cruelty ;  after 
T^yroaching  him  for  his  treachery,  and  causing  his  nose  and 
ears  to  be  cut  off,  he  sent  him  to  Ecbatana,  there  to  suffer 
whatever  punishment  Darius's  mother  should  think  proper  to 
inflict  upon  him.  Four  trees  were  bent  by  main  force,  one 
towards  the  other,  and  to  each  of  these  trees  one  of  the  limbs 
of  this  traitor's  body  was  fiistened.  Afterwards,  these  trees 
being  let  return  to  their  natural  position,  they  flew  back  with  so 
much  violence,  that  each  tore  away  the  limb  that  was  fixed 
to  it,  and  so  quartered  him. 

Thus  uniting  in  his  person  at  once  great  cruelty  and  great 
enterprise,  Alexander  still  marched  forward  in  ^search  of  new 
nations  whom  he  might  subdue.  A  city  inhabited  by  the  Bran- 
chide  he  totally  overturned,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants 
m  cold  blood,  only  for  Jbeing  descended  from  some  traitorous 
.Greeks,  that  had  delivered  up  the  treasures  of  a  temple  with 
which  they  had  been  entrusted.  He  then  advanced  to  the 
river  Jaxarthes,  where  he  received  awouod  in  the  leg.  From 
thence  he  went  forward,  and  took  Ae.  capital  of  Sogdiana; 
at  which  place  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  Scythians, 
who  lived  fine  and  independant,  but  now  submitted  to  him. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  by  some,  that  this  was  only  the  sidn 
mission  of  some  bordering  tribes:  for  it  appears,  from  the 
vnited  testimony  of  Arrian  and  Q.  Curtius,  that  the  renowned 
discipline  and  courage  of  the  Macedonian  army  had  so  small 
an  effect  on  the  untraetable  but  free  spirits  of  the  Scythians* 
that  Alexander  was  forced  to  retire,  covered  with  diqpraoe, 
and  to  turn  his  arms  on  a  foe  less  capable  of  resistance.  Cur- 
tius says,  that  the  Macedonians  sustained  such  a  loss  in  one 
particular  battle,  that  death  was  the.otmaequeniBe  of  making 
the  least  mention  of  the  event  of  that  battle.    If  we  consider 
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the  abnqit  aMUbier  ioiribich  those  baibaiiBBS  attaeked,  the 
nfiikty  with  which  they  retreated*  and  that  they  were  In  theur 
own  country,  and  smroiioded  by  forests  iiapeaetMble  to  aU 
bnt  to  themselyes,  we  shall  not  find  it  difficttk  to  cuedit  what 
historiaBs  faaTe  said. 

Alexander  then  nmehed  to  Cyropolis,  and  besieged  it. 
This  was  the  k»t  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  bad  be^i 
buih  by  CymSy  after  whom  it  was  called ;  and  taking  the 
piaee,  he  abandoned  it  to  phmdeff.  In  this  manner  he  went 
on,  caprioiocisly  destroying  some  towns  and  building  otfaenr» 
settlmg  xolomes  in  some  places^  and  laying  whole  proviaces 
waste  at  his  pleasure.  Amou^  his  other  projects,  an  inva- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Soythia  was  one ;  but  the  crossing  of 
the  river  Jaxarthes  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task ;  however, 
Alexander,  being  always  foremost  in  encountering  dangen^ 
led  on  Us  troops  across  the  iteeam,  which  was  very  mpi4  and 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Seythians,  w1k>  vainly  at- 
tempted to  cqvpose  hn  on  the  ofliep  side. 

A  strong  hold,  called  Petra  Oxiam,  defended  by  a  ganisiua 
of  thirty  thousand  soMaen,  with  aamraaition  and  provision  for 
two  years,  was  stil  considered  as  impregnaUe*  However,  as 
difficulties  only  seemed  to  excite  his  amUtbii*.  his  sdfien 
scaled  the  cliff;  and  the  barbarians,  supposing  that  the  whiole 
M acedoman  army  was  got  over  their  heads,  surrendered,  upai 
ootidition  that  Aeir  livesr  idiould  be  spared ;  but  Alexander, 
forgetting  the  fhith  of  a  treaty,  and  the  humanity  which  became 
a  soldier  on  this  ocoarion,  caused  them  all  to  he  scourged 
with  rods,  and  afterwards  to  be  fioced  to  orosseaat  the  ibotef 
the  same  rode. 

After  thb,  halving  subdued  the  IfassagetK  and  Dd»,  he 
entered  the  province  of  Barsaria;  fiom  tibence  he  advanced  to 
M aracanda,  and  appointed  CStus  governor  n£  that  pvoioace. 
This  was  an  old  officer,  who  had  iiraght  umkr  Hnlip,  tmi 
signalised  himself  on  many  occadons.  At  the  battie'  of-  tiie 
Oramous,  as  Alexaader  was  fightmg  bare-headed,  and  Ramuies 
had  his  arm  raised,  in  order  to  strike  him  behind^  Clihia  eor 
vered  the  king  with  his  shield,  and  out  off  tiis  baibmian's 
hand.  Heianlee,  hb  sister,  had  nursedf  Alexander,  and  he 
loved  her  widi  as  mnA  tendeinesa  as  if  she  bad  been  hisiowqi 
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.  -Thk-fe^onr,  kchwf&t,  oaiy  adraaoed  Clitiis  to  m  fotXti! 
gwfttor  clanger.  One  eveniiig,  i^  an  eBlertMBmrnit,  tiie  kug^ 
after  drbkiiig  imnioderately,  began  to  oelelMatB  his  own  ex- 
ploiti;  1»  boastii^  erma  shocked  those  T«ry  peraons  who 
kwBW  that  he  spoke  trath,  but  partienlarly  the  old  generals 
of  his  amy,  whose  adiniratioBs  wene>engiossed»  in  some  nea* 
sore,  by  ike  actions  of  his  fidher.  CUtos  was  intsKioated^ 
and,  tomnigahont  to  those  who  sa* below  him  at  table,  qnoted 
to  them  a  passage  from  Eanpides^  bnt  in  such  umanner,  that 
the  king  eoidd  only  hear  his  veioe,  and  mat  the  wbsds  dia- 
tinctly*  The  sense  of  the  passage  wimi,  Aat  the  Greeks  had 
done  very  wrong  in  ordaining,  that^  in  the  inscdpftioiis  en* 
graved  on  trqnes,  the  nan^  of  kings  only  should  be  men- 
tioned; because,  by  these  means,  braye man  wererobbed  of 
tfie  glory  Ihey  had  purchased  with  their  blood.  The  kin^» 
suq^eeting  CUtos  had  let  drop  seme  disobliging  eespreasioBS, 
asked  tfiose  who  sat  nearest  him  what  he  had  said*  Aa  no 
one  answered,  Clitus,  raising  his  Toice  by  degrees^  began  to 
relate  the  aaiioxis  of  Fhifip,  and  his  wasain  Greece,  prefiming 
then  to  whatever  was  doing  at  that  time ;  which  crwted  a 
great  dispute  betwieen  the  young  and  old  men.  Though  the 
king  was  prodigiously  vexed  in  his  mind,  he  nevertheleai) 
stifled  his  resentment,  and  seemed  to  listen  veiy  patienily  to 
aB  Chtns  spoke  to  his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  wouU 
have  quite  suppressed  his  passion,  had  Ghtns  stopped  there; 
but  the  latter  growing  more  and  m<He  inaolsBfti  as  if  deter* 
mined  to  exasperate  and  insult  the  king,  he  went  such  lengths 
as  to  defend  Parmenie  publicly ;  and  to  assert,  that  die  de» 
atroying  of  Thebes  was  but  triffing,  in  comparison  of  the  vic- 
tory whidi  Philip  had  gained  over  the  Athenians ;  and  fluit 
the  old  Maeedonians,  though  sometimes  unsuccessful,  were 
greatly  snperiot  to  those  who  were  so  rash  as  to  despise 
laom* 

Akxandar  teDaq;  himt  that  in  giving  cowardioe  the  name  of 
31  sueoess,  he  was  pleading  hb  own  cause;  Clitus  rises  up, 
with  lus  eyes  spaidkliag  with  wine  and  anger;  '^  It  is^  nevop- 
tleleas,  this  hand,"  aaid  he  to  him,  extendhig  it  at  the  anai^ 
tiuM,  **  Aat  aafud  ^ur  life  at  the  battle  of  Oranious.  It » 
the  blood  and  wuamda  of  tfaeae  very  Maoedoadans,  whoi  are 
of  cowardioB,  that  saiaad  jponto  thispandum ;  but 
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the  tngical  end  of  PameMo  dhows  wliat  rewards  they  and 
myself  may  ex{ieet  Ibr  all  our  semces/'  This  last  r^oaeh 
stung  Alexander:  however,  he  still  restrained  his  passion^ 
and  only  commanded  him  to  leave  the  taUe.  "  He  is  in  the 
/ight>'*  says  ditos,  as  he  rose  np»  "  not  to  bear  free4Km 
men  at  his  table,  who  can  only  tell  him  troth.  He  will  do 
well  to  pass  his  life  among  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  be 
proad  io  pay  their  adoration  to  his  Persian  girdle  and  his  white 
robe.'*  Bnt  now  the  king»  no  longer  able  to  sniqpress  his  rage, 
snatched  a  joveliB  firom  one  of  his  guards,  and  would  lunre 
kiited  Cbtas  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld  his 
arm,  and  Clitns  been  forced,  but  wiSi  great  difficulty,  out  of 
the  halL  However,  he  returned  into  it  that  moment  by 
another  door,  singing,  with  an  air  of  insolence,  verses  re- 
flecting highly  on  the  prmce,  who,  seeing  the  general  near 
him,  struck  him  with  his  javdin,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  fe^ 
crying  out  at  the  same  time-—**  -Qo  now  to  Philip,  to  Par- 
meorio,  and  to  Attalus." 

The  king  had  no  sooner  murdered  his  faidiftd  servant  than 
he  perceived  die  atrociousness  of  the  act :  he  Arew  himself 
upon  the  dead  body,  forced  out  the  javelin,  and  would  have 
destroyed  himself,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  his  guaids» 
who  seized  and  carried  him  forcibly  to  his  own  apartment^ 
where  the  flattery  and  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  at  length* 
served  to  alleviate  his  remorse.  In  order  to  divert  his  melan- 
choly, Alexander  having  drawn  his  army  out  of  the  garrisons, 
where  they  had  wintered  three  months,  marched  towards  a 
country  called  Grabana.  In  his  way  he  met  with  a  dreadM 
storm,  in  which  his  army  sufiered  greatly:  from  thence  he 
went  into  the  country  of  Sacn,  which  he  soon  overrun,  and 
laid  waste.  Soon  after  this,  Axertes,  one  of  its  monarchs,  re- 
ceived him  in  his.  palace,  which  was  adorned  with  barbarous 
magnificence.  He  had  a  daughter,  called  Roxana,  a  young 
la4y  whose  exquisite  beauty  was  heightened  by  die  charms  of 
wit  and  g^od  sense.  Alexander  found  her  charms  irrettstible, 
and  made  ber  his  wife ;  covering  his  passicm  with  the  specious 
pretence  of  uniting  the  two  nations  in  such  bonds  as  should 
improve  their  mutud  harmony,  by  blending  thw  interests,  md 
throwing  down  all  distinctions  betwe^i  the  conquerors  and 
iiiB  conqnered.  -  This  manriage  diqileased  the  MacedeniasK 
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vttpy  Ivoeh,  and  exa^emled  his  chief  eoartien,  when  it  was 
seen  that  he  made  one  of  his  slaves  his  father-in-law.  But 
«s«  i^ter  miurdmng  Clitos,  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  widi 
fireedein»  they  applauded  what  he  did  with  their  eyes  and 
ooantenances,  for  they  had  no^ng  else  left  diat  was  free. 

Alexander  having  thus  c<mquered  all  the  Pexsian  provinces, 
now,  with  boundless  ambition,  resolved  upon  a  perilous  march 
into  India.  TUs  country  vras  considered  as  the  richest  in  the 
world,  not  only  in  gdd,  but  in  pearls  and  predous  stones,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  adorned  themselves ;  but,  being  wilHng 
either  to  impress  his  soldiers  with  an  idea  of  his  authority,  or 
to  imitate  the  barbarians  in  the  magnificence  of  their  titles,  be 
was  resolved  not  only  to  be  called,  but  to  be  believed,  the  son 
of  Jn{Hter;  as  if  it  had  be^i  possible  for  him  to  command  as 
absolutely  over  die  mind  as  over  the  tongue,  and  that  the 
Macedonians  would  condescend  to  fall  prostrate  and  adore 
him,  after  the  Persian  manner. 

To  sooth  and  cherish  these  ridiculoos  pretennlons,  there 
were  not  wanting  flatterers,  those  common  pests  of  a  court, 
who  ore  more  dangerous  to  pnnces  than  tlie  arrows  of  their 
enemies.  But  the  Macedonians,  indeed,  would  not  stoop  to 
this  base  adulation ;  all  of  them,  to  a  man,  refusing  to  vary  in 
any  manner  from  the  customs  of  their  country.  Among  the 
number  who  disdained  to  offer  these  base  adubtions  was  Gal<- 
listhenes,.  the  philosopher ;  but  his  integrity  cost  him  his  life : 
he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Uer«- 
molans,  a  young  officer,  upon  the  life  of  the  king,  and  for  this 
reason  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with 
irons.  He  soon  found,  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect .  Ae 
most  grievous  tcMPtures  were  inflicted  upon  him,  in  order  to 
extort  a  confession  of  gmlt ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  innocence 
to  the  last,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  torments. 

The  kingdom  of  India,  for  which  Alexander  now  set  out» 
was  an  extensive  territory,  which  has  been  usually  divided  into 
two  parts,  India  <m  this  side,  and  India  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ganges.  All  the  Indians  at  that  time  were  free,  nor  did 
they  ev0D  adopt  the  base  custom  of  the  Greeks,  in  purchasing 
slaves  to  do  the  common  offices  of  life.  The  people  of  that 
country  were  then  divided  into  seven  classes :  the  first  and 
ioiost  honourable,  though  the  smallest^  were  the  gmrdinns  of 
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lelsgion;  tlie  Mcond  and  the  greatest  was  tint  of  tbe  baaband- 
men,  whose  only  employment  was  to  cultivate  the  ground ; 
the  third  was  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  led  the 
herds  and  flocks  among  the  monntains ;  the  fourth  conssted 
of  tradesmen  and  merchants,  among  whom  pilots  and  seamen 
were  included ;  the  fifth  was  of  soldiers,  whose  only  employ- 
ment was  war ;  the  sixth  was  of  magistrates,  who  soperin- 
lended  the  actions  of  others,  either  in  cities  or  in  the  connttr, 
and  reported  the  whole  to  the  king ;  the  seventh  class  con- 
sisted of  persons  employed  in  the  puUio  councils,  and  who 
shared  the  cares  of  gOTemment  with  their  sovereign,  llieae 
orders  of  state  never  blended  nor  intermarried  with  eadi  other; 
none  of  them  were  permitted  to  foUow  two  professions  at  the 
same  time,  nor  quit  one  class  for  another. 

Alexander,  having  entered  India,  all  the  petty  kings  of  the 
country  came  to  meet  him,  and  make  their  submissions.  On 
his  march  he  took  the  city  of  Nysa :  he  then  maxohed  towards 
Diedala,  and  dispersed  his  army  over  die  whole  country,  and 
took  possession  of  it  without  resistance.  He  afterwards  west 
forward  towards  the  city  of  Hagosa,  which,  after  being  b^ 
sieged  in  form,  surrendered  at  discretion*  He  next  atiadted 
the  rock  of  Aomos,  which  was  deemed  inaccessflble,  and 
which  it  was  said  Hercules  himself  was  not  able  to  take ;  birt 
the  garrison,  struck  with  the  vastness  of  his  wariike  prepara- 
tions, in  a  panic  delivered  it  up  to  his  army.  He  was  si^  to 
have  been  very  much  elated  with  his  success  in  redncing  this 
fortress,  iduch  had  bid  defiance  to  the  might  of  the  great 
founder  of  his  race.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Acleifimas; 
and,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  days,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  Indus,  where  he  found  that  HepIuBstion  had  got  al 
things  ready  for  his  passage,  pursuant  to  the  orders  he  had 
before  received.  Here  he  was  met  by  Omphis,  a  king  of  the 
country,  who  did  homage  to  Alexander,  and  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  fifty-six  elephants,  and  other  ftfimmla  of  prodigioiis 
sisse.  The  ambassadors  firom  Abisares,  a  neigfabcmring  mo- 
narch, came  with  the  same  offers,  sent  presents,  and  promised 
fidelity.  There  was  still  a  fliird  monarch,  whose  name  was 
Poms,  firom  whom  Alexander  expected  similar  submission;  he 
even  went  to  reqmre  it  of  him ;  but  Poms  answered  with  giest 
coldness,  that  while  he  could  fight,  he  should  disdain  to  obey. 
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In  ponpance  of  difa  meflsage  Alexander  lesolved  to  enforce 
obedience ;  and  giving  the  snperintendance  of  the  elephants 
to  OmphiSy  who  had  now  changed  his  name  to  Taxilus,  he  ad- 
Taaced  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Hydaspes.  Porus  was 
eacamped  on  the  other  side  of  it,  in  order  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage with  him,  and  had  posted  at  the  head  of  his  army  eighty* 
five  elephants  of  a  prodigious  iize,  and  behind  them  three 
hundred  chariots,  guarded  by  thirty  thousand  foot,  not  having, 
at  most,  above  seven  thousand  horse.  This  prince  was 
mounted  upon  an  elephant  of  a  much  lai^er  size  than  any  of 
the  rest,  and  he  himself  exceeded  the  usual  stature  of  men: 
so  that,  clothed  in  his  armour  glittering  with  gold  and  silver, 
ke  appeared  at  the  same  time  terrible  «id  majestic.  The 
greatness  of  his  courage  equalled  that  of  his  stature ;  and  he 
was  as  wise  and  prudent  as  it  was  possible  for  the  monarch  of 
so  barbarous  a  people  to  be. 

The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the 
riT^r  they  were  obliged  to  pass.  It  was  four  furlongs  wide 
(about  four  hundred  fathoms),  and  so  deep  in  every  part,  that 
it  looked  like  a  sea,  and  was  nowhere  fordable.  It  was  vastly 
impetuous,,  notwithstanding  its  great  breadth,  for  it  rolled  with 
as  diuch  violence  as  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  narrow  chan- 
nel; and  its  raging,  foaming  waves,  which  broke  in  many 
places,  discovered  that  it  was  full  of  stones  and  rocks. 
However,  nothing  was  so  dreadful  as  the  appearance  of  the 
ahore,  which  was  quite  covered  with  men,  horses,  and  ele- 
phants. Those  hideous  animals  stood  like  so  many  towers, 
and  the  Indians  exasperated  them,  in  order  that  the  horrid 
cry  they  made  might  fill  the  enemy  with  great  terror.  How- 
ever, this  could  not  intimidate  an  army  of  men,  whose  courage 
was  proof  against  M  attacks,  and  who  were  animated  by  an  un- 
intenrupted  series  of  prosperities;  but  then  they  did  not  think 
U  would  be  possible  for  them,  as  the  banks  were  so  crowded, 
tp  surmount  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  or  land  with  r  jfety. 

Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity  with  the  difficulties  that 
attended  th^  passage  of  this  narrow  river ;  however,  he  re* 
solved  to  attempt  it  by  night,  and  chose  one,  whose  lightning, 
thunder,  and  impetuous  winds,  conspired  to  drown  the  noise 
of  his  troops  in  their  embarkation.  He  did  not,  however* 
▼e^ilore  to  cross  wiA  them  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy^ 
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but  led  them  a  few  miles  hij^r  up  the  river,  where  the 
jutting  out  of  a  rock  favoured  his  design.  In  this  situation, 
scarce  any  person  appeared  to  oppose  their  descent;  and  the 
moment  Alexander  was  landed,  he  drew  up  the  forces  that 
had  passed  with  him,  consisting  of  six  thousand  foot,  and  five 
thousand  horse,  in  order  of  battle. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  passed  the  river, 
had  sent  against  him  a  detachment,  commanded  by  one  of  bis 
sons,  of  two  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
chariots.  Alexander  imaged  them  at  the  first  to  be  the 
enemy's  van-guard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them; 
but  being  informed  it  was  but  a  detachment,  he  chai^d  them 
with  such  vigour,  that  Porus's  son  was  killed  on  the  spot,  with 
four  hundred  horses,  and  all  the  chariots  were  taken. 

Porus,  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
defeat  of  the  detachment,  and  of  AJexander*s  approach,  re- 
solved to  g^  and  meet  Alexander,  whom  he  justly  supposed 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of  his  anny.    Ac- 
cordingly, leaving  only  a  few  elephants  in  his  camp,  to  amuse 
those  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  set  out  with 
thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  cha- 
riots, and  two  hundred  elephants.     Being  come  into  a  fiim, 
sandy  soil,  in  which  his  horses  and  chariots  might  wheel  about 
with  ease,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  battle  array,  with  an  intent 
to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.     He  posted  in  front,  and 
on  the  first  line,  dl  the  elephants,  at  a  hundred  feet  distance 
one  from  the  other,  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  a  bul- 
wark to  his  foot,  who  were  bdiind.     It  was  his  opinion,  that 
the  enemy's  cavahy  would   not  dare  to  engage   in    these 
intervals,  because  of  the  fear  those  horses  would  have  of  the 
elephants ;  and  much  less  the  infantry,  when  they  should  see 
that  of  the  enemy  posted  behind  the  elephants,  and  in  danger 
of  being  trod  to  pieces.     He  had  posted  some  of  his  foot  on 
the  same  line  with  the  elephants,  in  order  to  cover  their  right 
and  left ;  and  this  infimtry  was  covered  by  his  two  wings  of 
horse,  before  which  the  chariots  were  posted.    Such  was  the 
order  and  disposition  of  Porus's  army. 

Alexander,  being  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  waited  die 
coming  up  of  his  foot,  which  marched  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, and  arrived  a  little  after :  and,  in  order  that  they  might 
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have  time  to  take  breath,  and  not  to  be  led  so  mudi  fi^tigned 
as  they  were  against  the  enemy,  he  caused  his  horse  to  mi^e 
a  great  many  evolutions,  in  order  to  gain  time.  But  now 
every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  infantry,  having  sufiiciently 
recovered  their  vigour,  Alexander  gave  the  signal  of  battle. 
He  did  not  think  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the  «iemy*s 
main  body,  where  the  infantry  and  the  dephants  were  posted, 
for  the  very  reason  which  had  made  Porus  draw  them  up  bt 
that  manner.,  Bnt  his  cavalry  being  stronger,  he  drew  OHt 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  marching  against  the  left  wing, 
sent  Coenns  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse,  and  that  of  De- 
metrius, to  charge  them  at  the  same  time,  ordering  him  to 
attack  their  cavalry  on  the  left  behind,  during  which  he  him- 
self would  chaise  them  both  in  front  and  flank.  Seleucus, 
Antigonus,  and  Tauron,  ^o  commanded  the  foot,  were  or- 
dered not  to  stir  from  their  posts,  till  Alexander's  catalry  had 
put  that  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  their  foot,  into  disorder. 

Being  come  witfam  arrow-shot,  he  detached  a  fhousand 
bowmen  on  horseback,  with  orders  for  them  to  make  their 
discharge  on  the  horse  of  Porus's  left  wing,  in  order  to  throw 
it  into  disorder,  whilst  he  himself  would  charge  this  body  in 
flank,  before  it  had  time  to  rally.  The  Indians  having  joined 
again  their  squadrons,  and  drawn  them  up  into  a  narrower 
compass,  advanced  against  Alexander.  At  tibat  instant 
Coenus  charged  them  in  the  rear,  according  to  the  orders 
given  him;  insomuch,  that  the  IniUans  were  obliged  to 
face  about  on  all  sides,  to  def^md  themselves  from  the 
thousand  bowmen,  and  agmnst  Alexander  and  Gcenus.  Alex- 
ander, to  make  the  best  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which 
this  sudden  attack  had  thrown  them,  cha^^  with  great  vigour 
tfiose  that  had  made  head  against  hhn ;  who  being  no  longer 
able  to  stand  so  violent  an  attack,  were  soon  broke,  and  re- 
tired behind  the  elephants,  as  to  an  impregnable  rampart. 
The  leaders  of  the  elephants  made  them  advance  against  the 
enemy^s  horse ;  bnt  that  very  instant  the  Macedonian  phahmx 
moving  on  a  sudden,  surrounded  those  animals,  and  charged 
with  their  pikes  die  elephants  themselves,  and  dieir  leaders. 
This  batde  was  very  different  from  all  those  which  Alexander 
had  hitherto  fought ;  for  the  elephants  rushing  upon  die  batta- 
lions, broke,  with  inexpressible  fiury,  the  thickest  of  tfaein ; 
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iHien  the  Indian  horse,  leefaig  the  Macedonian  foot  stopped 
by  the  elephants,  returned  to  the  charge :  however,  that  ef 
Alexander  being  stronger,  and  having  greater  experience  in 
war,  broke  this  body  a  second  time,  and  obliged  it  to  letiie 
towards  the  elephants;  upon  which  the  Macedonian  horse, 
being  all  united  in  one  body,  spread  terror  and .  confiisian 
wherever  they  attacked.  The  elephants,  being  all  covered 
with  wonnds,  and  the  greatest  part  having  lost  their  leaders, 
did  not  observe  fheir  usual  order;  but,  Abstracted  as  it  were 
with  pain,  no  longer  distinguisbed  friends  from  foes;  bat 
running  about  from  place  to  place,  they  overthrew  every  thing 
that  came  in  their  way.  The  Macedonians,  who  had  pur- 
posely left  a  greater  interval  between  their  battalions,*  eidier 
made  way  for  them  whenever  they  came  forward,  or  charged 
with  darts  those  that  feiyr  and  the  tumult  obliged  to  retire.  A1«e- 
ander,  after  having  surrounded  the  enemy  with  his  horse,  made 
a  signal  to  his  foot  to  march  up  with  all  imaginable  speed,  in 
order  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  to  fell  upon  them  widi  his 
whole  force ;  all  which  they  executed  very  successfully,  in 
this  manner  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indian  cavalry  were  cut 
to  pieces ;  and  a  body  of  their  foot,  which  sustained  no  less 
loss,  seeing  themselves  diarged  on  all  sides,  at  last  fled. 
Catoros,  who  had  continued  in  the  camp  with  the  rest  of  fab 
army,  seeing  Alexander  engaged  with  Poms,  crossed  the 
river,  and  charging  the  routed  soldiers  wkh  his  troops,  who 
were  cool  and  vigorous,  by  that  means  killed  as  many  enemies 
in  the  retreat  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle* 

The  Indians  lost,  on  this  occasion,  twenty  tiiousand  toot, 
and  three  thousand  horse ;  not  to  mention  the  chariots,  which 
were  all  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  elephants,  that  were  either 
killed  or  taken.  Porus's  two  sons  fell  in  this  batde,  with 
Spitacus,  governor  of  the  province,  all  the  colonels  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  those  who  guided  the  elephants  and  chariots. 
As  for  Alexander,  he  lost  but  fourscore  of  die  six  thousand 
soldiers  who  were  at  the  first  charge,  ten  bowmen  of  the 
horse,  twenty  of  his  horse-guards,  and  two  hundred  common 
soldiers. 

Porus,  after  having  performed  all  the  duty  both  of  a  soldier 
ud  a  general  in  diebaptde,  and  fought  with  inerediUe  bravery, 
seeing  all  his  horse  defeated,  and  t^  greatest  part  of  his  foot. 
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HA  not  bdMKvs&  like  die  graAt  Ddiiiui,  who.  in  a  like  disaster^ 
was  the  first  that  fled :  on  the  contrary^  lie  continaed  in  the 
field  as  long  as  one  battalion  or  squadron  stood  their  ground ; 
but  at  last,  having  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  he  retwed 
upon  his  elephant,  and  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest» 
by  the  greatness  of  his  stalture,  and  his  unparalleled  braver]^ 
Alexander,  finding  who  he  was  by  these  glorious  nuurks,  and 
being  desirous  of  saving  this  king,  sent  Taxilus  after  hiai» 
because  he  was  of  the  same  nation..  The  latter,  advancing  as 
near  to  him  as  he  might  without  any  danger  of  being  wounded, 
called  to  him  to  stop,  in  order  to  hear  the  message  he  had 
brought  from  Alexander.  Poms  turning  back*  and  seeing  it 
was  Taxilus,  his  old  enemy,  "  How!"  says  he,  ''  is  it  not 
TaxibBS  that  calls,  that  traitor  to  his  country  and  kingdom !" 
Immediately  after  which,  he  would  have  transfixed  him  with 
his  dburt,  had  he  not  instantly  retiied«  Notwithstanding  this, 
Alexander  was  still  desirous  to  save  so  brave  a  prince ;  and 
thereupon  dispatched  other  officers,  among  whom  was  Meroe, 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  besought  him,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  wait  upon  a  conquercnr  altogether  worthy  of  bun : 
after  much  entreaty.  Poms  consented,  and  accordingly  set 
forward.  Alexander,  who  bad  been  told  of  his  coming,  ad- 
vmced  forwards,  in  order  to  receive  lum,  with  some  of  his 
train.  Being  come  pretty  near,  Ale.xaudev  stopped,  purposely 
to  take  a  view  of  his  stature  and  noble  mien,  he  being  about 
five  cubits  in  height.  Poms  did  not  seem  dejected  at  his 
misfortune,  but  came  up  with  a  resolnte  countenance,  like  a 
valiant  warrior,  whose  courage  in  defending  his  dominions 
ought  to  acquire  him  the  esteem  of  the  brave  prince  who  had 
taken  lum  prisoner.  Alexander  spoke  first;  and,  with  an 
august  and  gracious  air,  asked  him  how  be  desired  to  be 
treated  ?  ''  like  a  kmg,"  replied  Poms..  ''  But,"  continued 
Alexander,  "  do  you  ask  notim^  more  ?  '*  "  No,"  replied 
Poms,  **  all  things  are  included  in  that  single  word."  Alex«> 
under,  straok  with  this  greatness  of  soul,  the  magnanimity  ^ 
which  seemed  heightened  by  distress,  did  not  only  restore  him 
his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other  provinces  to  it,  and  treated 
him  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  honour,  esteem,  and 
Aiendflhip.    Pons  was  finOiful  to  him  tiH  his  death.    It  is 
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haxA  to  say  wi^thertlie  victor  or  the  vanqiiifllied  best  deaetv^ 
praise  on  this  occasion. 

.  Alexander  built  a  city  on  the  spot  wkere  the  battfe  bad  beea 
fonght,  and  another  in  that  place  where  be  had  crossed  the 
river.  He  called  the  one  Nicsa,  front  his  victory;  and  the 
other  Bucephfdas,  in  honour  of  bis  horse,  who  died  there,  not 
of  his  wounds,  but  of  old  age.  Aftor  having  paid  the  last 
^ties  to  sneb  of  bis  soldiers  as  bad  lost  their  lives  m  battle» 
be  solenmifled  games,  and  offered  up  sacrifices  of  tb^sJu  in  the 
place  where  be  bad  passed  the  Hydaspes. 

Alexander,  having  now  conquered  Poms,  advanced  into 
India ;  which,  having  never  been  a  waiiike  nation,  be  subdued 
widi  the  rapidity  rather  of  a  traveller  thmi  a  conquarar. 
Numberless  petty  states  submitted  to  biro,  sensible  that  biff 
stay  would  be  short,  and  his  conquests  ovanescent. 

Alexander,  passing  near  a  city  where  several  Bmdiwiaits,  or 
Indian  priests,  dwelt,  was  very  desirous  to  converse  with  them, 
and,  if  possible,  to  prevail  with  some  of  them  to  follow  bun. 
Being  infonned  that  these  philosophers  never  maide  visits,  bat 
that  those  who  bad  an  inclination  to  see  them  most  go  to  their 
houses,  be  concluded  that  it  would  be  beneath  bb  dignity  to 
go  to  them ;  and  not  just  to  force  these  sages  to  any  thiag 
contrary  to  their  laws  and  usages.  Oneacritns,  the  pfaSosO'' 
pber,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Di<^enes,  the-  cynic,  was 
deputed  to  them.  He  met,  not  far  from  the  cUy,  fifteen 
Brachmans,  who,  firom  morning  tfll  ev«sing,  stood  always 
naked  in  the  same  posture  in  which  they  at  first  had  placed 
themselves,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  dty  at  night.  He 
addressed  himself  first  to  Caianus,  an  Indian  reputed  the  wisest 
man  of  his  country,  who,  though  he  professed  the  practice  of 
the  most  sev^e  philosophy,  had,  however,  been  penmaded*  in 
his  extieme  old  age,  to  attend  upon  the  court,  and  to  bim  he 
told  the  occasion  of  las  ooming.  The  latter,  gaaing  upon 
Onesicritna's  clothes  and  shoes,  could  not  forbear  langfamg; 
after  which  be  told  bim,  ''  That  anciently  the  earth  bad  beoi 
covered  with  barley  and  wbe^  as  it  was  at  that  time  widi 
^Inst;  that,  besides  water,  the  rivers  used  tofiow  with  mfflc, 
bcney,  oil,  and  wine ;  that  man's  guUt  had  occasioned  a  change 
of*  this  happy  oonditifNi ;  and  (hat  Jupker,  to  punish 
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gnti tode,  had  sentenced  them  to  a  long,  pamfid  labour.  That 
tlieir  repentance  aftn-iraidfl  moving  faim  to  compassion,  he  had 
lestoved  them  their  former  abmidaoce;  however,  that,  by  the 
ooniBe  of  things,  they  seemed  to  be  returning  to  their  ancient 
eonfosion."  This  relation  shows  evidently,  that  Hxese  philoso- 
phffls  had  some  notion  of  the  felicity  of  the  first  man,  and  of 
the  evil  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  his  sins. 

Onesicritos  was  very  urgent  with  both  of  them  to  quit  their 
austere  way  of  hfe,  and  follow  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  say- 
ing, "  That  they  would  find  in  him  a  generous  master  and 
benefactor,  who  would  heap  upon  them  honour  and  riches  of 
aU  kinds.*'    Then  Mandaniw,  assuming  a  haughty,  philosophical 
tone,  answered,  ''  That  he  did  not  want  Alexander,  and  was 
Ae  son  of  Jupiter  as  well  as  himself;  flmt  he  was  exempted 
firom  want,  desire,  or  fear :  that  so  long  as  he  should  Hve,  the 
earth  would  furnish  him  witii  all  things  necessary  for  his  sub- 
sistence, and  that  death  would  rid  him  of  a  troublesome  com- 
panion (meaning  his  body),   mid  set  him  at  full  liberty." 
CSalanns  iq^peared  nuMre  tractable,   and  notwithstanding  the 
opposition,  and  even  the  prohibition  of  his  superior,  who  re- 
proached him  for  his  abject  spirit,  in  stooping  so  low  as  to  serve 
another  master  besides  God,   he  followed  Onesicritus,  and 
went  to  Alexander's  court,  who  received  him  with  great  de- 
monstrations of  joy.    As  it  was  Alexander's  cinef  ambition  to 
imitate  Bacchus  and  Hercules  in  their  expeditions  into  the 
east,  he  resolved,  like  them,  to  penetrate  as  long  as  he  could 
find  new  nations  to  conquer.     However,  his  solders,  satiated 
with  spoil,  and  &tigued  with  repeated  encounters,  at  last  began 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  wildness  of  Ins  ambition.     Some  be- 
wailed their  calamities  in  such  terms  as  raised  compassion ; 
others  insolently  cried  out,  "  That  they  would  march  no  far- 
ther.''   The  chief  object  of  the  king's  wishes  was  to  invade 
the  tenritoiies  of  Agnimenes,  a  prhice  who  lived  beyond  the 
great  river  Granges,  and  who  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
two  hundred  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  elephants,  twenty- 
thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  anned  chariots.    The  sol- 
diers, however,  refused  to  wander  over  those  great  deserts 
that  lay  beyond  the  Ganges,  aad  more  terrible  to  them  dian 
^Ihe  greatest  aimy  the  East  could  muster.    He  addressed  fliem 
in  the  most  persuasive  terms  not  to  leave  their  general  befamd : 
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he  Areataned  them  that -he  would  lake  Us  Seyttian  and  km 
Peisiaii  Boldien,  and  with  them  alone  make  conqnests  vortfajr 
of  his  name  and  of  his  glory;  bat  still  the  Macedonian  soidien 
persbtedy  sullen  and  inflexible,  and  at  last  complied,  after 
many  persnastve  orationi^  only  to  follow  him  towards  the 
son^,  to  discoTer  the  iieairest  ocean,  and  to  take  the  eoorae 
of  the  river  Indus  as  their  infallible  gnide* 

For  this  expedition,  he  embarked  in  a  fleet  consistiag  of 
^ht  hundred  vessek,  as  wdl  galleys  as  boots,  which  earned 
the  trof^  and  •  promions.  After  five  days'  sailing,  >  the  fleet 
arrived  where  die  Hydaspes  and  die  Acesines  mised  Aeir 
streams.  There  the  ships  w^e  very  mnch  shattered,  becanse 
these  rivers  unite  with  prodigious  rapidity.  At  last  he  came 
to  the  country  of  the  Oxydrad  and  the  Malli,  the  most  vaUaiit 
people  in  the  East:  however,  Alexander  defeated  them  in 
several  engagements,  dispossessed  them  of  thmr  strong  hMB, 
and  at  last  marched  against  their  capital  city,  where  the  greatest 
part  of  their  forces  were  retired.  It  was  upon  this  occasion^ 
that,  seizing  a  scaling  ladder,  himself  first  mounted  the  walU 
fdlowed  only  by  two  of  his  ofllcers :  his  attendants,  bdbving 
him  to  be  in  danger,  mounted  swiftly  to  succour  Urn,  bot  the 
ladder  breaking,  he  was  left  alone.  It  was  now  that  his  radi- 
ness  became  his  safety ;  for,  leaping  from  die  wall  into  die 
city,  which  was  crowded  with  enemies,  sword  in  hand,  he  t^ 
pulised  such  as  were  nearest,  and  even  killed  die  general,  who 
advanced  in  the  throng.  Thus,  with  his  back  to  a  tree  that 
happened  to  be  near,  he  received  all  the  darts  of  the  en^ny 
in  a  shield,  and  kept  ev^i  die  boldest  at  a  distance.  At  last, 
an  Indian  dischargmg  an  armw  of  diree  feet  long,  it  pierced 
his  coat  of  mail  and  his  right  breast,  and  so  great  a  quantity  of 
blood  issued  from  the  wound,  that  he  dropped  his  aims,  aaid 
lay  as  dead.  The  Indian  came  to  strip  him,  supposmg.  hoi 
really  what  he  appeared ;  but  Alexander  that  instant  leeaKed 
his  spirits,  and  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  side.  By  tins  time  • 
part  of  the  king's  attendants  came  to  his  succour,  and  fonning 
themselves  round  his  body,  till  his  soldiers  without  found  means 
of  bursting  the  gates,  saved  him,  and  put  all  the  inhabilaats, 
without  distinction,  to  the  swoid. 

The  wound,  which  at  first  seemed  dangerous,  having  in  die 
space  of  six  or  seven  days  a  most  favowable  iqipearanqe. 
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Aksooder  momited  Us  hone,  and  riMwed  Uniflalf  to  &e  amy, 
who  seemed  to  view  kirn  witli  insatiable  pkasare.  Urns  e^m- 
turning  his  voyage^  and  snbdning  die  country  on  eadi  side  mf 
he  passed  along,  the  pilots  perceived  from  the  sirdl  of  ther 
river  that  the  sea  conM  not  be  far  distant ;  and  Aey  infbmei 
the  king  that  they  already  felt  the  breezes  ^  the  ocean. 
Nothing  so  much  astonished  the  Macedonian  soldiers  as  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  llie  tide.  Accustomed  to  the  geotle 
floods  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  were  amazed  when  they  saw 
the  Indus  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  overflow  the  country^ 
which  they  considered  as  a  mark  of  divine  resentaient;  tbqr 
were  no  less  terrified,  some  hours  after,  when  th^  saw  Ihe 
river  forsake  its  banks,  and  leave  those  lands  uneoveied  which 
it  had  so  lately  overflowed.  Thus,  after  a  voyage  of  nme 
months,  he  at  last  stood  upon  the  shore ;  and,  after  having 
offered  sacrifices  to  Neptune,  and  having  looked  wistfiiBy  on 
the  broad  expanse  of  waters  before  him,  he  is  said  to  httTe 
wept  for  having  no  more  worlds  left  to  conquer.  Here  he  put 
an  end  to  his  excursions:  and  having  appointed  Nearchus 
ildmiral  of  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  coast  along  the  Indian  shore 
as  far  as  the  Persian  gulph,  he  set  out  with  his  army  for 
Babylon. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  hardships  which  his  anny  sm- 
tmned  in  their  return :  passmg  through  a  coantry  destitute  of 
all  sorts  of  provisions,  they  were  obliged  to  feast  on  the  beaats 
of  burthen,  and  were  forced  to  bum  those  rich  qpo3s,  for  tfie 
sake  of  wMch  they  had  encountered  so  many  daoigers ;  dioae 
diseases  also,  that  generally  accompany  ftmine,  conqdeted 
their  calamity,  and  destroyed  them  in  great  numbers.  The 
king^s  fortitude  appeared  to  great  advantage  on  flus  tcying 
occasion.  The  army  being  in  absolute  want  of  water,  some 
soldiers  were  sent  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  spring.  They 
fortunately  fell  upon  one ;  but  it  yielded  them  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water.  With  what  they  had  got,  the  soldiers  re* 
turned  rejoicing  to  the  king,  who,  instead  of  drinking  it, 
poured  it  upon  the  ground ;  unwilling  that  his  soldiers  should 
sustain  a  csdamity  in  which  he  refused  to  bear  a  part  lliia 
generous  act  inspired  the  soldiery  with  fiesh  spirits.  After  a 
Bdaroh  of  threescore  days,  they  arrived  in  the  province  of 
Gedroma,  the  fertility  of  which  soon  buiflhed  firom  the  i  '  * 
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of  tlw  soldiery  all  their  former  difficulties^  Alexander  passed 
throi^h  the  counti;»  not  with  the  militaxy  pomp  of  a  conqueror, 
bat  in  the  Ucentious  disguise  of  an  enthusiast :  stiil  willing  to 
imitate  Bacchus*  he  was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  on  a  scaffold 
in  the  form  of  a  square  stage,  where  he  passed  the  days  and 
nights  in  feasting.  Along  the  roads  where  he  passed  were 
placed  casks  of  wine  in  jreat  abundance,  and  these  the  sol- 
diery drained  in  honour  of  their  mock  deity.  The  whole 
country  echoed  with  the  sound  of  instruments  and  the  howling 
of  bacMshanals,  who,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  with  frantic 
mhrth  ran  up  and  down>  abandoning  themselves  to  every  kind 
of  lewdness.  This  vice  produced  one  of  a  much  more  foimi- 
dabie  nature  in  the  king's  mind ;  for  it  always  inflamed  his 
passions  to  cruelty,  and  the  executioner  generally  crowned  the 
feast. 

While  he  refreshed  his  army  in  these  parts,  Nearchus  was 
returned  from  his  expedition  along  the  coast,  and  brought  him 
strange  accounts  of  the  gold  to  be  found  in  some  islands,  and 
of  the  wonders  that  were  to  be  seen  in  others ;  he  was  there- 
fore commanded  to  make,  some  farther  discoveries ;  and  then 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  river  EujAsates,  to  meet  the  king  at 
Babylon.  He  here  also  executed  an  act  of  rigorous  juslicQ 
upon  Oleander  and  others,  whb  had  formerly  been  the  minis- 
ters of  his  vengeance  in  cutting  off  Parmenio.  Against  these 
nurderers  great  complaints  had  been  made  by  the  deputies  of 
the  provinces  in  which  they  had  commanded;  and  such  was 
die  complexion  of  their  crimes,  that  nothing  but  the  certain 
expeetation  of  Alexander's  never  returning  from  India  could 
encourage  them  to  commit  such.  All  men  were  glad  to  see 
them  delivered  over  to  justice.  Oleander,  with  six  hundred 
sddiers,  whom  he  had  employed,  were  publicly  executed; 
eveiy  one  rejoicing  that  the  anger  of  the  king  was  at  last 
turned  against  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance.  As  Alexander 
drew  nearer  to  Babylon,  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Oyrus,  in  the 
city  of  Pasaj^da ;  and  here  he  put  a  Persian  prince,  whose 
name  was  Orsines,  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  Bagoas,  a 
eunuch,  who  falsely  accused  Orsines  of  robbing  the  tomb. 
Here  also  Calanus,  the  Indian,  having  lived  fourscore  and. 
three  years,  without  ever  having  been  afflicted  with  sickness* 
now  fedbg  the  ap|Mroaohes  of  disorder,  resolved  to  put  Ua-^ 
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self  to  death.  Alexander  imagined  he  might  earily  be  dis-^ 
anaded  from  his  desigu ;  but  finding,  in  opposition  to  aU  the 
arguments  he  could  use,  that  Calanus  was  inflexible,  he  gaye 
orders  for  erecting  a  Ameral  pile  for  him,  upon  which  the 
Indian  was  resolved  to  cUe. 

Calanus  rode  on  horseback  to  the  foot  of  the  funeral  pile ; 
offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods  ;  caused  libations  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  rest  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  which 
are  practised  at  funerals ;  cut  off  a  tuft  of  his  hair,  in  imitation 
of  victims ;   embraced  such  of  his  friends  as  were  present ; 
entreated  them  to  be  merry  that  day,  and  to  feast  and  carouse 
with  Alexander;  assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  soon  see  that  prince  in  Babylon.     After  saying  these 
words,  he  ascended  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  the  frmeral* 
pile,  laid  himself  down  upon  it,  and  covered  his  face ;  and, 
when  the  flame  reached  him,  he  did  not  make  the  least  motion, 
but,  with  a  patience  and  constancy  that  surprised  the  whole 
army,  continued  in  the  same  posture  in  which  he  at  first  had 
laid  himself,  and  completed  his  sacrifice,  by  dying  agreeably 
to  the  strange  superstitions  of  the  enthusiasts  of  his  country. 
■Alexander  pimctuaHy  obeyed  him  in  his  admonitions  to  de<* 
bauchery.    A  banquet  followed  the  night  after,  in  which  Pro- 
machus  received  a  talent  as  a  prize,  for  having  drank  the 
largest  quantity  of  wine :  he  survived  his  victory,  however, 
but  three  days ;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  guests,  forty-one  died 
of  their  intemperance.    From  Pasargada,  Alexander  pro- 
eeeded  to  Susa,  where  he  married  Statira,  the  eldest  danger 
of  Darius,  and  gave  her  youngest  sister  in  marriage  to  his 
favourite  HephsBstion .    Fourscore  Pendan  ladies  of  rank  were 
given  to  the  principal  favourites  among  his  captains.    The 
nuptials  were  solemnized  after  the  Persian  manner.     He  like- 
wise feasted  all  the  Macedonians  who  had  married  before  ia 
that  country.     It  is  related,  that  there  were  nine  thousand 
guests  at  this  feast,  and  that  he  gave  each  of  them  a  gcddoi 
cup  for  their  libations.     Upon  this  occasion  there  appeared  at 
Susa  three  hundred  young  soldiers,  dressed  in  the  Macedonian 
manner,  whom  Alexander^  intended  particulariy  to  frivour,  in 
order  to  check  the  unniliness  of  his  veterans,  who  had  but  too 
just  reason  to  murmur. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  employed  in  Persia,  a  new  oom- 
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madoB  wii  omyhig  on  in  Greece.    Hoipalni,  irfiom  Ales-, 
aadtorhail  appointed  governor  c£  Babylon,  h&ng  disgusted 
with  his  mastor^s  cruelty,  and  ambitions  of  power  himself,  went 
over  into  Ghreece  with  immense  soms,  which  he  raised  from- 
the  plundered  prisoners  of  Persia.     He  had  credit  enough  to 
assemble  a  body  of  six  thousand  soldiers,  and  with  these  he 
landed  at  Athens.    Money,  at  that  time,  being  thought  all- 
powerfhl  in  Greece,   he  lavished  immense  sums  among  the 
mercenary  orators,  whose  business  it  was  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Of  all  these,  Phodon  alone,  to  whom  he  offiared 
seven  hundred  talents,  preserved  Us  weH-known  integrity,  and 
remained  inflexible':  his  disinterestedness  had  long  been  an 
obfect  of  admiration,  even  in  the  time  of  Philip.  Being  offered 
a  great  sum  of  money,  if  not  for  his  own  acceptance,  at  least 
for  the  ben^t  of  his  children:— ^^  If  my  children,"  cried 
Phoeion,  ''  resemble  me,  the  little  spot  of  ground,  with  die 
produce  of  which  I  have  hitherto  lived,  and  which  has  raised 
me  to  the  glory  yon  -mention,  wiB  be  suflfcient  to  maintain 
them;  if  it  will  not,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  them  wealthy 
merely  to  stimulate  and  heighten  their  luxury.''    Alexander 
having  Ukewise  sent  him  a  hundred  talents,  Phocion  asked 
those  who  brought  them,  why  Alexander  sent  him  so  great  a 
sun,  and  did  not  retmi  any  to  the  rest  of  the  Athenians?^ 
"  It  is,''  replied  they,  **  because  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as 
the  only  just  and  virtuous  man."    Phocion  replied,  **  Let  him 
suffer  me  still  to  enjoy  that  character,  and  be  really  what  I  am 
taken  for."    This,  therefore,  was  not  a  diaracter  to  be  cor-* 
mpted ;  on  the  contrary,  he  used^  all  his  influence  to  prevent 
the  success  of  Harpalus,  who,  being  ordered  by  the  assembly 
to  depiurt  the  city,  lost  all  hopes  of  success. 

lUs  commotion  was  scarcely  quelled,  wfaenanoth^  ensued* 
in  consequence  of  a  declaration,  by  which  all  the  Macedonians, 
who,  fiEom  their  age  or  infirmities,  were  unable  to  heear  the 
fiitigues  of  war,  should  be  sent  back  to  Greece.  They,  with 
seditious  cries>  unanimously  demanded  to  be  entirely  discharged 
from  his  service,  murmuring  against  Urn  as  a  despiser  of  his 
bravest  troops,  and  as  a  cruel  king,  who  wanted  not  their  ab* 
■ence,  bat  their  de^aructioni  Alexander,  however,  acted  with 
tiiat  resolution  upon  this  occasion,  whirii  always  marked  hsy 
dwracter.    Being  seated  on  his  tribunal  of  justice,  he  rushed 
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aoibag  the  prkuifd  mitiiieen,  seised  tbirteeD*  and  Mdered 
then  to  be  iounedkitely  punished.  The  soldian*  amazed  at  his 
mtrepidity,  witUield  their  coniidaints»  and,  with  downcast  eyes^ 
seemed  to  beg  for  mercy.--*''  You  desired  a  discharge/'  cried 
he :  "go,  then,  and  pnblish  to  th^  world  that  you  have  left 
yonr  prince  to  the  mercy  of  strangers :  from  henceforth  the 
Persians  shall  be  my  guards."  This  menace  served  only  to  in* 
erease  the  misery  and  the  consternation  of  his  troops ;  they 
attended  him  with  tears  and  lamentations ;  till  at  last,  softened 
by  their  penitence,  he  once  more  took  them  into  fayonr  and 
affection. 

Now,  seeore  from  insurrection,  he  gave  himself  up  to  mirth 
and  feasting;  his  army  was  followed  by  all  the  ministers  of 
{deasnre ;  he  spent  whole  nights  and  days  in  immoderate  drink- 
ing, and  in  one  of  those  excesses  Hephsestion  lost  his  life. 
This  courtier  was  Ihe  most  intimate  friend  of  Alexander. 
Craterus  alone,  of  all  the  Macedonians,  seemed  to  dispute 
this  honour  with  him*  '*  Cratems,"  as  the  king  used  to  say, "  loves 
the  king,  but  Hephssstion  loves  Alexander."  The  death  <tf  this 
favourite  threw  the  monarch  into  excessive  sorrow;  he  seemed 
to  receive  no  consolation ;  he  even  put  to  death  the  physician 
who  attended  him ;  and  the  extraordinary  funeral  honour,  cele* 
brated  at  his  arrival  in  Baboon,  marked  the  greatnef»  of  his 
affliction. 

After  varioiis  combats,  conquests,  cruelties,  follies,  and  ex- 
oesses,  Alexander  arrived  at  Babylon.  On  his  approach  to  the 
city,  many  sinister  omens  were  observed;  on  which  acooim^ 
the  Chaldeans,  who  pretended  to  foresee  future .  events, 
attempted  to  persuade  Um  not  to  entor  that  city.  The  Greek 
philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  the  futility  of  their 
predictions.  Babylon  was  a  theatre  for  him  to  display  his 
glory  on ;  and  ambassadors,  from  aH  the  nations  he  had  con- 
quered, were  there  in  readiness  to  cdebrate  his  trumiphs» 
After  making  a  most  magnificent  entry,  he  gave  audience  to 
the  ambassadors,  with  a  grandeur  and  dignity  suitable  to  his 
power,  yet  with  die  affability  and  politeness  of  a  {Hivate 
courtier*' 

At  that  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to  have  been  read 
publidy  in  the  assembly  at  the  Olympic  ganies,  wheveby  the 
several  Mttes  of  Greece  wene  commanded  to  permit  all  exiles 
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to  retam  into  their  natiTe  coontiy^  those  exotpted,  who  had 
eommitted  sacrilege,  or  any  other  'crime  deserving  death; 
ordering  Antipater  to  ein|doy  an  armed  force  against  sneh 
dties  as  should  refose  to  obey.  TUs  letter  was  read  in  the  as- 
sembly;  bat  the  Athenians  and  iEtoKans  did  not  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  pat  orders  in  execution  which  seemed  to  in- 
terfere with  their  liberty. 

Finding  Babylon,  in  extent  and  conyeniency,  superior  to  all 
the  other  cities  in  the  East,  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  seat  of 
his  empire ;  and  for  that  purpose  was  desirous  of  adding  to  it 
all  the  ornaments  possible.  Though  he  was  much  employed  in 
projects  of  this  kind,  and  in  schemes  even  beyond  hmnan 
power  to  execute,  he  spent  tiie  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  such 
pleasures  as  this  magnificent  city  afforded.  Bnt  his  pleasures 
often  terminated  in  Hcentionsness  and  riot.  The  recent  loss  of 
Hefduestion ;  the  sad  remembrance  which  he  still  had  of  the 
iniquitous  death  of  the  virtuous  CaHisthenes,  and  of  thegdlant 
Clitus ;  but,  above  all,  of  the  barbarities  exercised  on  Parme- 
nio  and  his  innocent  son ;  the  idea  of  diese  shocking  events 
festering  his  mind,  had  cast  a  thick  gloom  over  his  spirits ;  to 
dissipate  which  required  the  application  of  some  very  power- 
ful remedy.  The  remedy  to  which  he  had  recourse  was 
intemperance.  He  was,  of  course,  often  invited  to  banquets, 
at  which  he  drank  immoderately.  On  a  particular  occasion, 
having  spent  the  whole  night  in  a  debauch,  a  second  was  pro- 
posed :  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  drank  to  siu^h  excess, 
that  he  fell  upon  the  floor,  to  appearance  dead ;  and  in  this 
lifeless  manner  was  carried,  a  Sad  spectacle  of  debauch^,  to 
Us  palace.  The  fever  continued,  with  some  intervals,  in  which 
be  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  marching  of  his  land  forces,  being  persuaded  he  should 
soon  recover.  But,  at  last,  finding  himself  past  all  hopes,  and 
his  Toice  banning  to  fail,  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  with 
orders  to  convey  his  corpse  to  the  temple  of  Ammcm.  He 
struggled,  howev^,  with  death  for  some  time ;  and  raiwig 
himself  upon  his  elbow,  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  soldiers,  who 
pressed  to  kiss  it.  Being  then  asked,  ''  To  whom  he  would 
leave  his  empire?"  he  answered,  "To  the  most  worthy." 
Perdiccas  inquiring  at  what  time  he  should  pay  him  divine  ho- 
nours, he  replied,  '*  When  you  are  hajppy."   With  these  words 
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he  expired,  being  tiurty-two  years  and  eight  months  old,  of 
vhicji  he  had  reigned  twelve,  with  more  fortune  than  virtue. 

By  the  death  of  this  iUnstrious  conqueror  were  fulfilled 
many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  sacred  writers.  One  of  them 
is  singularly  striking  :^-^**  The  temple  of  Belus  shall  be  broken 
down  unto  the  ground,  never  to  rise  from  its  ruins."  That  the 
word  of  God  mi^t  stand  firm,  Alexander  is  cut  oiT  at  the  very 
instant  he  is  preparing  to  rebuild  that  temple,  and  to  restore 
Babylon  to  its  wonted  splendour.  Alexander  lef%  one  son ;  he 
was  named  Hercules,  and  was  bomof  Barsine,  the  daughter  of 
Artabasus,  and  widow  of  M^nnon.  Both  BiOxana  and  Statira 
are  said  to. have  been  left  pregnant. 

In  whatever  light  we  view  this  monarch,  we  slmll  find  littiie 
to  admire,  and  less  to  imitate.  That  courage,  for  which  he  was 
celebrated,  is  but  a  subordinate  virtue ;  that  fortune,  whidi  stiU 
attended  him,  was  but  an  accidental  advantage;  that  discipline, 
which  prevwled  in  his  army,  was  produced  and  cultivated  by  ' 
his  father ;  but  Ins  intemperance,  his  cruelty,  his  vanity^  his 
passion  for  useless  conquests,  were  all  his  own.  His  victories, 
however,  served  to  crown  the  pyramid  of  Grecian  glory;  they 
served  to  show,  to  what  a  degree  the  arts  of  peace  can  promote 
tfaoee  of  war.  In  this  picture  we  view  a  combination  of 
petty  states,  by  die  arts  of  refinement,  growing  more  than  a 
match  for  the  rest  of  the  worid  united ;  and  leaving  mankind 
an  example  of  the  superiority  of  intellect  over  bjutal  force. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  seiased  upon  particular  parts  of 
his  extensive  empire ;  and  what  he  gained  with  much  fatigue 
and  danger,  became  a  prey  to  men,  who  sheltered  their  ambi- 
tbn  under  the  sanction  and  glory  of  his  name.  They  had  been 
taught  by  him  a  lesson  of  pride ;  and,  as  he  would  never  suffer 
an. equal,  ins  numerous  successors  could  not  think  of  admitting 
a  superior.  They  continued  their  disputes  for  dominion,  until, 
in  some  measure,  they  destroyed  each  other ;  and,  as  no  go* 
Temmentsiwere  ever  worse  conducted  than  theirs,  so  few  pe- 
riods of  lustofy  were  ever  left  in  greater  darkness,  doubt, 
attd  confusion. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


TRANSACTIONS  IN  GRSBCE,  FROM  THB  DESTRUCTION 
OP  THBBBS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ANTIPATBR. 

When  a  geaeral  oonventioii  of  die  states  declared  a  Macedo- 
nian king  captain-general  of  their  forces  against  tbe  barbarians, 
liiey  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Greece  had  ceased  to  act  a 
primazy  part,  andfallte  from  tlie  rank  riie  had  heU  among  the 
nations.  The  distractions  which  foflowed  the  deatk  of  Alex- 
ander afforded  an  opportonity  of  reclaiming  her  dignity ;  and 
Ak  apportnnity,  indeed,  she  neither  overlooked  nor  ne^ected^ 
Bnt  the  same  canses,  which  snbjected  the  d^penerate  Greeks 
to  a  foreign  power,  rendered  all  dieir  eflbrts  to  recover  their 
liberty  ineffectaal.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  Philip,  or  the 
▼qpour  of  Alexander,  that  snbdned  the  Grecian  stales,  though 
tiiese  contributed  to  precipitate  their  fall :  it  was  a  relaxation 
of  manners  that  mined  Greece ;  it  was  the  msolence  of  pros- 
perity, which,  by  provoking  internal  jealousy  and  discord,  in- 
vited the  ambition  of  neighboming  and  powerful  statea  and 
princes.  These  causes  continued  to  operate  with  increasing 
force,  and  humbled  the  Grecians  under  whatever  power  pre- 
ponderated in  the  countries  with  which  they  were  surrounded^ 
The  Macedonian  was  only  exchanged  for  the  Roman  yoke  i 
and  the  Roman  for  that  of  diflbr^t  tribes  of  baibarians;  until, 
sift  last,  about  the  middle  of  the  ttbeentfa*  centuy,  they  feuad 
a  melancholy  fepose  in  the  stability  of  the  Ottoman  eaqpve. 

The  Ghrecian  states,  during  this  long  period,  being  under 
the  influence  of  fore^  coonrib,  and  tte  control  of  foreign 
arms,  had  lost  their  existence  as  a  nation.  But  neither  did  Aey 
submit  to  slaveiy  without  a  straggle,  nor  did  the  powor  which 
subverted  their  government  deface,  at  once,  ^eir  national 
character,  or  destroy,  bnt  by  degrees,  the  various  effects  which 

*  From  tbe  sooesnon  of  Alexander  to  the  throne  of  Maoedon  to  die 
mcking  of  CoostuitiDople  in  1446 ;  a  ipace  iqiwanlB  of  1500  yean. 
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lowed  firom  tinir  original  geaniA  and  poHtioal  inalitBtHiiu*  It 
is  proposed,  in  what  follows,  to  trace,  unidst  die  reTohitioiiB  ef 
natioiis,  tke  lemaiiis  of  Gareeoe ;  to  take  a  summary  Tiew  of 
ber  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  expiring  liberty  $  to  trace  those 
features  that  remained  the  longest  nasvllied  by  die  infection  of 
baibarikm;  and  thoee  efibrts  of  genius,  which,  sorviviiiy  the 
dissfdntion  of  the  state,  continned,  and  still  contmne,  to 
Mibghten  and  refine  tiie  world* 

The  severe  punishment  infficted  by  Alexander  on  the  city  of 
Thebes,  the  vigilance  and  vigour  of  Antipater,  to  whom  be  had 
oommittedtbe  charge  of  his  aflhirs  in  Europe,  with  the  progress 
of  the  Macedonian  arms  in  Asia,  alarmed  and  overawed  the 
nations  of  Greece,  at  the  same  time  that  Macedoniaa  fod 
Persian  gold  cormpted  dieir  morab,  and  divided  and  con- 
founded their  councils.    But,  even  in  this  sitnalion  of  aShin, 
8|Mirta  dared  to  stand  forth  singly  tiie  nssertor  of  aMieat 
liberty.    Beings  guarded,  in  some  measure,  by  her  political 
constitution,  against  the  arts  of  conniption,  she  resisted  tiw 
aodnoements  of  the  MacedcmiaB  emissaiies,  and  exhibiCed  a 
noble  example  of  patriotism  to  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
Hot  throne  was  iulomed  by  an  active,  brave,  and  intrepid 
ksag,  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  and  grandson  of  the  re>- 
nowned  Agesilans.    It  was  he  who  tnftised  into  the  flpasOan 
deputies  that  spvit  of  opposition,  which  they  showed  to  the 
measnvas  of  Alexander  in  the  general  convention  of  tke 
states;  by  which  he  at  once  reprobated  tiie  Greeks  for  tlisar 
object  sabSBssipn,  and  signified  to  tiieir  usurper,  that  some 
Sparks  of  independence  were  still  left  in  Gveece.    He  had 
dtown  hnnsdf  worthy  of  the  honours  of  royalty  long  before  he 
was  invested  with  them>  by  his  spirited  conduct  at  tkeeourt  of 
Philip  ef  MacedoBi*    Having  been  sent  tinther  in  the  qualify 
Cff  amhasiador,  dnrt  proud  monsatb,  who  had  been  nsed  to  ve- 
esive  a  number  of  ambassadors  firom  the  ether  Gsecian  states, 
amd,  with  an  air  of  <ionftempt,  **  WbaA !  from  Sparta  but ene?" 
*'  Wlqr/*  stoned  Agis,  ''I  was  sent  but  to  one.'*    When,  on 
wntiier  occasion,  on*  of  the  creHtittes  of  that  prince  told  him, 
that  '«  Philip  wmM  Mi  aUow  him  to  set  a  foot  many  otimr 
pnrC  of  fihreeee."    '*  WeH,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  lucky  that  we  have 
m  good  dealof  Toinh  at  home.'' 

In  the  beginning  of  Alexander's  reign^  Agis  did  not  tidiii: 

2c2 
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it  pradent  to  oppose  him  by  Ids  arms,  well  knowiiig,  tbat  the 
superior  number  of  the  Macedonian  troops^  and  the  high  spirifB 
with  which  several  successful  campaigns  had  inspned  <iiem» 
had  rendered  any  attempt  of  that  kind  extremely  hasavdoiis. 
But  he  thwarted  his  measures  as  much  as  he  could  by  his 
counsehi ;  and  was  fully  determined  to  embrace  the  Tery  first 
occasion  of  Tindicatnig  the  rights  of  his  country.    After  the 
batde  of  Issus,  a  great  many  mercenaries  fled  out  of  Persia; 
of  these  he  enlisted  into  the  service  of  Sparta  upwards  of  dgfat 
thousand^  and  immediately  declared  for  the  Persian  king.  He 
established  a  regular  correspondence  with  that  monarch*  by 
which  he  was  informed  of  Alexander's  variouft  movements  and 
8ucc.esses.     He  received  money  from  Persia,  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  designs;  and  having  formed  a  powerful  confede- 
racy in  Peloponnesus,  resdved  to  lose  no  time  in  commencing 
hosliKties.    It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  Cleomenes,  the 
other  Spartan  king,  took  no  share  in  these  tnmsaetions.    His 
advanced  age  admitted  not  of  vigorous  exmiions,  and  he  was 
contented  to  see  the  military  operations  of  the  state  directed 
by  his  colleague,  in  whose  abilities  he  placed  entire  confidence. 
When  Agis,  therefore,  had  made  the  necessary  preparations, 
he  sailed  over  to  Crete,  where  he  excited  an  insurrection,  and 
established  the  power  and  the  government  of  the  Spartans. 
Having  returned  firom  that  expedition,  he  again  renewed  his 
endeavours  to  promote  disafiection  among  the  Grecian  states* 
His  applications  to  them  were  now  more  open,  and  they  were 
also  more  successful.    The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Duius  at 
Arbela  had  just  been  received  in  Greece,  and  Ae  minds  of  all  ^ 
men  were  alarmed  by  the  rapidity  of  Alexandei^s  conquests. 
A  more  seasonable  opportunity  could  not  have  offered  itself  fiv 
Agis  to  promote  his  designs.     He  forthwith  set  himself  to 
convince  his  countrymen  of  the  great  dangers  that  threatened 
them :  he  showed  them,  that  the  effects  of  Alexander's  victo- 
ries would  be  the  subjugation  of  all  the  East ;  and  the  natural 
consequence  of  that  subjugation,  the  return  of  the  victor  to 
load  them  with  chains :  a  state  of  degradation,  in  his  opinion, 
more  humiliating,  and  more  disgraceful,  than  the  vilest  oosh 
dition  of  Persian  slaves.    The  Greeks  felt  the  weight  of  his 
remonstrances,  and  w^e  ready  to  second  his  intentions.    An 
army  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  was 
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hsned^with  wUoh  fofce  Agis  took  tlie  field,  and  marolied 
against  Megalopolis,  the  only  city  in  Feloponnesns  that  had 
acknowledged  Alexander  fnr  its  sovemgn.  Antipater  was,  at 
ikat  time,  empli^ed  m  qnashing  a  rebellion  which,  had  taken 
place  in  llraoe ;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  operataons  of  die  Pe- 
loponnesiaiis,  he  ad^ted  mattes  in  Thrace,  in  the  best  way 
that  dicnmstanoes  wonld  allow,  and  drew  off  his  troops  to 
condmt  a  more  daagerons  foe.  His  army  consisted  of  forty 
thousand  men.  Great,  however,  as  his*  snperiority  was,  Agis 
did  not  seek  to  avoid  an  engagement :  so  that  a  general  aotton- 
soon  ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  were 
routed.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Agis  himself  fell,  but  he  fell  gloriouslyr  Having  been- 
dbtingoished  by  his  exertions  dniing  the  battle,  nd  havings 
received  a  number  of  wounds,  when  the  rout  became  general,, 
hb  soldiera,  who  were  bearing  him  on  their  shoulders,  were 
likefy  to  be  surrounded:  on  seeing  which,  he  commanded 
fliem  to  set  him  down,  and  to  pi^erve  themselves  by  fli^t, 
for  the  future  services  of  their  country.  His  soldiecs  obeyed: 
he  was  left  alone,  and  on  his  knees  he  fought  and  killed  seve- 
ral of  the  Macedonians,  whom  he  continued  to  engage  till  he 
was  run  through  the  body  with  a  dart  Thus  feU  Agis,  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  valiant  men  that  Us  country  had  ever 
produced.     He  had  reigned  nine  years. 

Had  the  bold  schemes  of  Agis  succeeded,  all  Greece  would 
haive  probably  revdted.  Not  only  would  the  different  states 
have  endeavoured  to'  protect  their  own  rights  and  privileges, 
bnt  they  would  have  carried,  in  their  turn,  the  arms  of  Greece 
into  Macedon.  Alexander's  hereditary  dominions  would  have 
been  endangered,  and  all  his  plans  of  foreign  conquest  over- 
thrown. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Agis  was  so  precipitate  in 
taking  up  arms  against  Macedon.  Had  he  proceeded  more 
deliberately  and  circumspectly ;  had  he  either  waited  till  he 
should  have  increased;lds  army  at  home,  or  obtained  succomr 
firom  Persia ;  hb  countrymen,  animated  by  their  flattering 
situation,  and  roused  by  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  deeds 
of  their  ancestors,  might  not  only  have  checked  the  growing 
power  of  Macedon,  but  prolonged  the  reputation  apd  conse- 
quence of  Greece. 

The  subsequent  reigns  of  the  Spartan  kings  were  so  unim- 
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;  Mid  flo  ohMnra,  that  theie  is  iHHidly  vnf  diipig  I 
of  flien  bnt  their  bums,  and  those  of  a  Saw  of  the 
aien.  Eodemidasr  the  sen  of  i^»  asoended  the  thfoM  iqmmi 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  moffe  ^rirtMiis  and  ime  thw 
aay  (^his  saooesson;  aad,  fortunately  for  mwhindf  his  es> 
eeUent  qnalities  were  all  of  the  gentle  end  muderate  fcindU 
Uey  weie  aach  as  led  Urn  to  nmleate  on  tibe  niinda  of  his 
anfajedB,  that  the  blessings  of  peaee»  even  in  a  stale  of  degva- 
datien,  are  sopemr  &r  to  those  {BBeteriens»  fleeting  hiWMnnw 
idnsh  piinoes  often  pnrchaaed  at  the  e^MMe  irf*  the  wealth  nsfd 
Uood  of  their  salgeots. 

Hie  Lnojdonnoniaps  were  so  insenBed  by  the  loss  of  Agis» 
whom  they  all  revered  and  loved»  that  ttey  resolved  le  prose- 
ante  thewnr  at  all  events.  There  wwa»  however,  in  Sparta,  n 
few  who  opposed  dus  reaehition;  and  of  that  niunher  was 
Bkidemidas.  A  sayiiigef  liisondiateecasioiiisworthyQfhsvf 
MManhared:— «' Why,  Sir,''  snid  a  eertnin  ekiavi  Is  hi«w 
**  do  yon  alone  advise  the  oontmaanee  of  peaee,whanaByonr 
sabjeets  are  for  warP  '<  BesaasOk"  answerad  Ae  Uiv»  ''  I 
wish  to  eonvinoe  lheni,tluit  what  they  wairt  woald  be  injiHions 
to  thenu''  When  another  of  his  sabjeots  was  mt^paifymg^  m 
his  psesMoe*  the  vieteries  whieh  Asir  anoestora  bad  won  fiRaaa 
the  Fmanst  and  was  firols  thenoe  dmwii^  argnmonHf  in 
favour  of  lenewiog  hostilities  againat  M nsedon^  ''  Yon  per* 
haps  Aink/'  said  Endeaudas,  ''  that  it  it  the  same.tlnng  to 
make  ww  ^fainst  a  thousand  sheep,  as  against  Ufy  wehran.'* 
Having  one  day  gone  by  ncrident  into  the  school  of  Xene- 
er^s,  the  fdiSosopher,  and  obserrod  dmt  he  was  very  «dd»  he 
asked  one  of  those  whe  stood  next  to  hhn,  what  was  the  old 
man's  profession.  Upon  heutg  answered,  <*  that  he  was  a  i 
nuin,  who  sought  after  virtue,"  **  Alas  T  said  hs,  *'  is  Iw  ( 
ing  it  at  these  yean:  when  then  wffl  he  nnike  use  of  it!'* 
And  when,  as  we  shdl  see  afterwwds,  Alexander  caused  4m 
ratom  of  all  the  exiles  tiiat  bdonged  to  Gveeeew  4hese  ^ 
Thebes  excepted,  to  he  proclsimed  at  the  Olympio  gamea; 
'"Tisahardease^OyeThebans!"  said  Bndpunto,  "butal 
the  same  time  very  honeuiabk;  for  it  is  evident,  tfcnt,  of  uU 
the  Greeks,  Alexnader  fean  you  onfy." 

Antipater  having  succeeded  to  his  wish  ija  npuiliim  the  iar 
suneotien  m  Pehprnmenm,  and  havis^  out  off  AgM»  vha  vns 
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ik^Meiwprttm  of  thst  mmgttttiaa,  lie  moh«d  to 
AiiBumdei^f  power  in  Greece  stiO  moce  conq>lete»  end  Us 
mAontf  more  iii£ipiitable.  The  moet  foimidable  esemjr 
irinch  Maeedon  had  ever  known  in  that  eonntry  wai  Den&oi^ 
Ikenes,  the  effaati  of  whoio  ^^loqaema  had  heon  felt  both  by 
PUUp  and  Ua  son*  On  Demosthenes,  therefore,  Ant^Miler 
deteniBned  to  wieak  his  vangcanee :  and  a  fit  ocoasion  for 
doing  so  soon  offeted.  Harpdns^oneof  Alenndei^soiqptaii»» 
hBfSBg  iawmd  the  displeasime  of  his  master*  fled  for  proteo* 
lian  to  Athens.  Daring  the  thae  timt  he  had  commanded  in 
Asia,  he  had  amassed  an  enormoos  quantity  of  treasure,  with 
whidk  hs  hoped  to  gain  the  degenerate  Athenians  over  to  his 
desperate  cailse.  His  aqieetations  were  not  altogether  yam. 
Many  of  the  chief  orators,  allnred  by  the  golden  proq>ects 
which  were  set  before  them,  tendered  Iheir  services,  and  gave 
Um  reason  to  tfainfc  that  they  conld  ensure  him  of  safety.  Two 
of- tie  orators,  however,  were  still  anoormpted;  these  were 
Phocbn  and  Demosthenes.  Phocion  is  said  to  hare  withstood 
eveiy  soEditation,  and  to  have  rqected  every  oflfer  which  Har- 
pahis  coold  make  with  disdain.  Demosthenes's  virtue  is  said 
to  have  been  equally  mfleadble  for  a  while ;  so  high«  indeed, 
did  his  indignation  rise,  when  he  first  beheld  Harpalus  dis- 
tributing Us  bribes  among  the  people,  that  he  stood  up  and 
made  a  warm  oration  against  him,  treating  him  no  otherwise 
than  as  a  villain,  wko  had  robbed  his  master^  and  who  was 
come  to  Athens  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  firesh  war  with 
Akxander.  But  he  soon  changed  his  tone;  for  when  Harpi^ 
his  was  landing  his  treasures,  a  golden  cup,  of  immense  value 
and  beautiful  workmanship,  is  said  to  have  caught  his  eye. 
Harpalus,  observing  ttat  he  looked  at  it  widi  more  than  ordi- 
nary earnestness,  be|^;ed  of  him  to  take  it  up,  and  poise  it  in 
his  hand.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  asked  Harpalus  what 
might  be  Ae  value  of  it  ''To  you.  Sir,"  repKed  Harpahu, 
^  it  shall  brk^  twenty  talents:"  and  that  very  evening  it  is  said 
to  have  been  sent,  with  twenty  talents,  to  the  orator^s  house. 
Demosthenes  was,  noKt  day,  to  have  delivered  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  propriety  of  granting  protection  to  a  Macedoniair 
culprit.  But  when  he  was  called  upon,  he  showed  his  throat 
bound  round  wiih  sevonal  rollers,  on  account  of  a  bad  cold 
irtiich  he  had  caught.  A  wit  wns  said  to  have  obscrred  on  that 
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a,  that  <<  The  omtor  had  got  a  golden  qaM^."  Ja  m 
rerj  short  tune  a  mmoiir  went  abroad,  that  Alexander  hmA 
heard  that  the  Athenians  had  suffered  Harpalustotakerriagir 
in  their  city,  and  that  he  was  so  kioensed»  that  he  was  just 
aboat  to  dispatch  a  formidaUe  fleet,  to  pnnish  theoi  for  their 
treacheiy.  This  nunoor  insfured  the  greatest  eonstwrnalion^ 
and  Harpafais  was  inunediatdy  eiqielled  bam  the  city.  Aib 
inqniiy  was  now  set  on  foot,  reelecting  those  persmu  who  had 
accepted  of  presepts  from  Harpalns.  This  was  the  instroBMiit 
by  which  Antq>ater  was  to  destroy  Demosthenes.  He,  wiA 
sereral  others,  was  impeached :  a  proeecation  commenced  be»- 
fore  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  which,  finding  him  gnilty  of 
recmying  gold  fir<Mn  Harpalns,  be  was  fined  in  fifty  tahoits* 
Being  unable  to  pay  so  large  a  sum,  he  was  forced  to  go  into 
banishment 

This  change  in  the  condition  of  Demosthenes  has  gifon 
rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting  the  cause  of  it»  The 
most  reasonaUe,  as  also  the  most  probable  one  b,  that  it  was 
the  effect  of  the  malice  of  his  rival  orators,  added  to  the  tenor 
which  the  threat  of  Antipater  had  occasioned  in  the  Areo- 
pagus. Demosthenes  is  fully  exculpated  both  by  Plotarch 
and  Pausanias.  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  that  orator  was  the 
yery  first  person  who  proposed,  that  those  who  had  been  sus- 
pected of  receiving  bribes  should  be  brought  to  trial  in  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus;  and  bad  he  been  guSty,  say»th6r 
historian,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  been  so  forwaid 
in  the  affair.  Pausanias  again  infonns  us,  that  Harpalus,  haiv- 
mg  fled  to  the  island  of  Crete,  was  there  slain  by  hb  own  aet^ 
vants ;  that  his  chief  servant,  who  was  likewise  hb  coofidant, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Philoxenus,  was  by  him  put  to  the 
torture,  thaft  he  might  thereby  be  compelled  to  discover  wUok 
of  the  Athenians  had  accepted  of  Harpalus's  gold.  From  hia 
confession  it  appeared  that  Demosthenes  was  innocent  Phi- 
loxenus, who  was  an  oflicer  in  Alexandw's  service,  and  an 
avowed  enemy  to  Demosthenes,  has  confirmed  this  fittt. 

Antipater's  deep  policy  in  promoting  the  above  chaifo 
•gainst  Demosthenes  has  yery  justly  been  admired,  fie 
thereby  freed  Macedon  of  the  greatest  obstacle  to  her  ambi- 
tion, and  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  finr  a  oheerfiil 
acquiescence  in  the  measures  of  the  friends  of  Alexa&der,  by 
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itMmnemg  tKesi^  'tet  *  be  iriio  had  made  the  strougoffr  pro* 
tdMoM  of  potriotim  and'xeal  for  die  pfoaperity  of  C^ri^oe, 
kad,  all  the  wJnle,*  been  auning  only  at  his  own  penonal  ag- 
gtatdisamdttt. 

With  Ae  lofl»  of'Agis»  Sparta  was  disarmed;  and  wkb 
DoMWMrthoaas  fled  tiie  very  life  and  soul  of  tlie  foreign  ope^- 
liens,  of  the  AtheniaDs.  One  would  think  fliat  these  events, 
mfMel  to  Greeoe,  would  have  tended  to  stay  the  unacoount- 
aUe  resentment  of  Alexander;  but  they  had  no  such  efieet 
Th^e  stfll  r^nained  an  act  by  whieh  he  migfat  oppress  that 
once  fionrishing  nation;  and  that  act  he  was  resolved  to  see 
aecompliahed.  The  violence  of  politieal  contests,  and  of  un* 
sneeesrfol  expeditions  gainst  foreign  enemies,  had  filled  aD 
the  cities  of  Ghreeoe  with  exiles.  Their  number,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  twenty  thousimd.  Alexander,  who  never  hesi- 
tated at  any  thing  that  could  either  promote  his  ambition  or 
confirm  his  power,  foresaw  advantages  that  were  likely  to 
arisd  fiom  a  judicious  management  of  these  unhappy  men. 
It  ocenired  to  him,  that  if  he  should  be  the  means  of  restoring 
to  ib&ta  their  fcvmer  rights  and  imnranities,  they  would»  from 
a  principle  of  gratitude,  attach  themselves  to  his  interest. 
Greece,  he  thought,  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  scheme, 
n^ht  be  brought  to  a  t6tal  submission  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Macedonian  monaichs:  for  it  would  naturally  produce  con- 
vidsions  in  the  states,  by  the  manifold  transfers  of  power  and 
property  winch  would  attend  it:  whence  a  very  favourable 
cenjunotare  would  be  afibrded  for  him  to  step  in,  and  extin- 
guish those  iparks  of  freedom,  which  appeared  so  iirecon- 
ciieable  with  Ids  general  system  of  government.  Proclamation 
was  according  made,  in  the  name  of  the  Macedonian  monarch, 
at  the  Olympic  games,*  **  That  all  the  exiles  (those  only  ex- 
cepted who  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes)  should  be 
forthwidi  restored  to  their  respective  cities ;  and  that  those 
cities,  which  should  refose  to  admit  them,  shouki  be  forced  to 
complianoe  by  dint  of  arms." 

So  unpreoedented^  so  insolent  a  command,  could  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  a  people,  who  enjoyed  the  name,  at 
least,  of  being  fitee.  It  constrained  them  to  reflect  on  the 
glory  which  their  anc^tors  had  enjoyed  in  the  happier 
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ofThoBMitocles  iid  of  (Safln,  aad  to  coinparD  llttt  gkrjwiCii 
tiie  diBgrace  irUeh  orenrlielmed  them  how.  fikmk,  u  ihBf 
wer0»  m  effenrinacy  and  idleness,  theynereitlieless  eftterhriwei 
in  their  minds  ideas  of  independence,  which  a  reteospeet  to 
the  TOftaes  of  their  fore&there  inflamed  and  heightened.  They 
had  holdly  ridicoled  the  idea  of  Alexandex's  ptotoisinMS  to 
divinity.  Hie  Athenians  had  tdcen  coniage  to  fine  one  cif 
Aair  ettiaens  for  talking  of  having  Alexander  enroHed  with 
the  gods  of  thdr  comitry :  and  they  had  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  another,  who,  being  on  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
had  been  so  mean  as  to  pqr him  divine  honoors.  Thesewero, 
indeed,  bst  small  exertions:  snch,  however,  as  they  were, 
they  served  to  show  that  Gheeee  was  not  yet  Ady  pvepued 
to  stoop  to  a  tyrant.  Bnt  all  the  former  instances  of  Alex- 
andei^s  nsorpations  were  outdone  by  that,  which  was  to  compel 
than  to  receive  into  Aeir  society  men,  irfiose  crimes  had  jvMy 
sq>arated  them  firom  their  foimer  connections.  That  act  was 
aiming  a  deadly  Uow  at  their  civil  and  mnnicipa}  priviteges» 
and  was  die  grossest  insult  that  any  tyrant  codd  have  devised. 
Bnt  Greece  did  not  submit  to  it  The  Athenians  seemed  to 
jisel  the  indignity  with  superior  poignancy ;  nor  were  they  at 
any  pains  to  stifle  their  resentment.  They  dispatched  ambas- 
sadors to  aH  the  neqhbourii^  states  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
■Mting  -an  insurrection ;  with  many  of  which  tfiey  were  very 
sttccessAiL  The  jGtohans,  mindftd  of  some  piond,  reproach- 
fy  terms,  which  Alexander  kid  used,  espoused  the  general 
eause  with  particular  leal. 

Such  was  die  aspect  of  afiUrs  when  the  news  of  Aiexandei^s 
death  reached  Greece:  news  which  added  Itesh  spirits  and 
vigour  to  aH  the  operations  of  the  insurgents,  lliose  who  had 
not  already  revolted  now  ran  to  arms,  drove  ouft  tiie  Mace- 
donians who  were  residing  among  them,  and  hastened  to  p«l 
diemsebies  mider  the  command  of  Leotfthenes,  the  Athenian, 
who  had  already  collected  a  very  considerable  army. 

It  was  now  that  Demosthenes  was  reeded  fiombaansh- 
ment.  His  love  for  his  country,  tiiougfa  forced  by  its  deorees 
to  part  with  those  to  whom  be  was  peculiaily  attached,  had 
remained  undinunished.  He  had  accompanied  flie  Athentan 
aadbassadois  in  their  progress  throng  Peloponnesus,  and,  hf 
Ae  powuit  of  hss  elooutioii»  had  gained  many  friends  to  'tiie 
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OMMO  wUoh  <hegr  ioui^t  to  aiaiptoin.  He  was  Aemrf^Hf 
extolled  for  bis  opfiositioa  to  Pfdieas,  uabettor  of  the  Haee^ 
domui  omse*  who  stiwe  to  low  dwennoii  mong  the  inha- 
httantsef  Aicadia.  ''  The  Athoniani;'  said  Pjtheai,  <<  mi^ 
be  tacened  ante  aa^a  milk,  wUch  b  a  oertain  indicaiioii  of 
aUcneaaheiiig  m  any  house  into  whioh  it  is  brought;  for,  when 
they  appear  in  mof  city,  we  mmy,  with  ceitaiiity,  pronoimoe 
that  eity  to  be  distempered;'*^''  Tme,"  amnrered  Demos- 
theoes,  ''  bat  as  ass's  wlk  is  a  restorative  of  health,  so  aiw 
Athenian  ooonseb  of  distanpered  states/'  It  was  in  eom»- 
deration  of  soeh  serviees  as  these,  that  Demosthenes  was  in* 
Titedto  partaoipate  againin  the  pleasnres  ef  hisnatiyeeomitiy. 
The  invitalion  was  aoGonqpaaied  with  yeiy  flatteriafg  marks  of 
respect.  A  galley  was  dispatohed  to  iBgina,  where  he  was 
raaiding,  to  6an?ey  him  to  Adiens.  As  he  approached  the 
city,  thecitiaensef  every  rank  and  sex  went  out  la  meet  him, 
and  to  oongratalate  him  on  his  safe  retom.  By  the  laws  of 
his  cemitiy,  the  fine  which  had  been  iaqmsed  on  Urn  could 
not  be  remitted.  His  feUow^-citiaans,  therefiire,  beii^  solicii- 
ovs  that  he  shonld  lie  mider  no  sort  of  restraint,  nominated 
him  to  the  ofiee  of  preparing  the  temple  of  Jiq>iter  Conseiw 
fator,  against  the  feast  of  th^  deity,  with  an  appointment  erf" 
fifty  talents,  the  nett  ameimt  of  his  §meu  ThiB  hm^  paid, 
Demosthenes  began  afresh  to  harangue  in  fevour  of  Atheman 
liberty. 

Leoitheaea  had  now  get  togetfier  a  veiy  powerftd  army, 
with  which  he  marched  againat  Aatipalsr.  As  soon  as  that 
genaaal  reoeiifed  inteUigenee  of  theappaoach  ef  Leosthenes, 
being  aware  ef  the  iafenarity  ef  his  troqis  to  those  «f  ihe 
AtbeniaBs,  he  sent  off  a  cooiisr  to  Cmtami,  Oen  acting  in 
Gilicia,  to  request  a  siqiply.  In  the  mean  time,  he  aMrehed 
hia  tieqia  into  Thessakjr,  wlierehe  was  joined  by  a  large  body 
of  cairafay.  But  the  Thassaham,  when  they  saw  the  con- 
Meratod  Greeks  advancing,  and  peieeived  how  greatly 
aapeiief  their  aimy  was  in  numbers  tothat  of  tlie  Macedmians, 
Jramnediately  deserted  to  tbeas.  Antipater,  hewever,  was  net 
ttieoivaged:  he  ventured  to  engage  the  enony;  bol,  being 
vmML  be  was  forced  to  Mi*a  himself  to  flight.  He  led  eff 
bis  man  in  good  <»der  i  and*  having  aniiwd  at  Lamia»  a  city 
i^Vmrnhf  keaauaad  the  pkme  to  be  featified,  and,  «wifh 
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eight  or  nine  tboasaiid  foot,  prepared  to  make  a  deflp^ni^ 
defence.  The  Athenians  adranced,  and  attaoked  the  etty: 
bnt»  finding  it  too  well  fortified  to  be  easily  taken  by  8toiin»> 
they  set  themselves  down  before  it,  in  hopes  of  carrying  it  by 
a  regular  siege.  These  dawnings  of  snccesshad  gready  elated 
Ae  minds  of  the  Athenians.  They  had  (mce  more  seen  their 
iBTad«rs  constnuned  to  retire  within  their  native  ttmits.  Their 
coontiymen  seemed  to  act  with  unosnalnnanimily  and  eneigy; 
and  they  thonght  they  had  now  reason  to  look  for  a  retrarn  of 
their  ancient  greatness.  But  Phocion's  ideas  were  different ; 
he  made  it  fais  business  to  expose  their  infatoationy  and  to 
check  their  misgaided  ardonr ;  well  knowing  that  they  pos- 
sessed neidier  saffident  constancy  nor  vigonr  to  cany  on  a 
successful  war  with  the  Macedoniims.  **  What  do  you  think/' 
said  one  of  his  leaden  to  him,  **  will  be  the  most  proper  time 
for  going  to  war?"  *^  When  the  youiq^  men,"  replied  he, 
*'  keep  within  the  bounds  of  r^^ularitf ;  Yfht&a  the  rich  are 
liberal  in  their  donations ;  and  the  orators  cease  to  rob  the 
state."  During  these  coimnotions,  there  is  not  a  w<Md  said  of 
Demosthenes.  Perhaps  I%ocioii,  with  whom  he  then  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  firiendship,  had  convinced  him  by 
conversation,  which  he  never  could  do  by  public  speakii^,  that 
every  idea  of  opposition  to  Macedon  vras  now  become  vain 
and  extravagant 

Difficulties,  and  long  habits  of  military  experience,  had 
made  Antipater  firuitful  of  resources.  Though  every  day  at- 
tacked by  finesh  troops,  he  fliaintained  his  situation,  and  seemed 
not  to  abate  either  in  q^irit  or  streng^.  Making  at  last  a 
sudden  sally  upon  the  workmen,  he  threw  them  into  great  dis- 
order ;  and  Leosthenes,  who  hastened  to  their  assftBtance,  was 
unfortunately  killed  with  a  stone.  This  incident  greatly  dis- 
couraged the  Athenians.  They  did  not,  however,  relinquiah 
their  system  of  conquest :  they  chose  Antiphilus  their  general, 
and  pursued  Antipater,  who  had,  by  his  spirited  saUy,  escaped 
from  Lamia.  Shortly  aflter  that  event  they  fell  in  with  the 
Macedonians,  under  Leonatus,  and  completely  routed  tiiem : 
but  such  repeated  successes  were  their  ruin.  Oveijoyed  with 
the  victories  which  they  had  gained,  and  filled  with  contempt 
at  the  feeble  resistance  made  by  the  Macedonians,  many  of 
them  returned  home,  to  boast  of  the  triuiq>h  of  their  anns» 
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and  to  congratulate  their  friends  on  die  return  of.  ancient  free- 
dom.   The  period  of  their  rejoicing  was  short.    Antipater» 
having  received  a  strong  reinforcement  from  Cilicia,  under  the 
command  of  Graterus,  advanced  towards  Cranon,  a  city  in 
Thessaly,  where  he  ei^aged  and  quite  discomfited  the  enemy, 
who  wme  led  on  by  Antiphilus  and  Memnon.    Though  the 
confederates  lost  only  five  hundred  men  in  this  battle,  yet  their 
spirits  were  so  broken  by  it,  that  they  immediately  sued  for  a 
peace.    To  grant  a  general  peace  was  not  Antipater's  design; 
he  wished  to  see  the  Athenians  more  thoroughly  humbled. 
He  therefore  acquainted  the  vanquished,  that  he  was  ready  to 
enter  upon  separate  treaties  with  them,  and  to  he&r  what  were 
their  demands.    This  proposition  the  Grecians  rejected  wkh 
scorn ;  but,  finding  that  several  cities  belonging  to  their  idlies 
in  Thessaly  fell  daily  before  the  enemy^  they  were  glad  to 
accept  of  any  tmas.    In  a  short  time,  therefore,  Antipater 
had  granted  to  eveiy  state,  and  to  every  city,  except  Athens, 
whatever  they  demanded.    In  this  distressful  situation,  Pho- 
cion,  wiA  some  other  orators,  wa&  delegated  by  the  Athenians 
to  sue  for  peace  from  Antipater,  who  was  then  encamped  at 
Cadmsda.     Phocion  entreated  that  the  terms  might  be  adjusted 
there ;  but  Craterus  inristed  upon  marching  the  Macedonians 
into  Attica,  and  opening  the  treaty  at  the  gates  of  Athens ; 
aDegpng,  **  That  it  was  unreasonable  to  burdien  their  friends 
with  an  army,  while  they  were  treating  with  an  enemy."    An- 
tipater acknowledged  the  justice  of  what  he.said ;  *'  but  yet,'' 
subjmned  he,  "  let  us  grant  tfais4|ingle  favour  to  Phocion." 
The  favour  was  granted,  and  a  peace  was  conduded ;  but  the 
terms  of  it  were  equally  subversive  of  Athenian  honour  and 
power*    .DemosdKnes  and  Hyperides  were  to  be  delivered 
up ;  a  distinction  which  they,  no  doubt,  owed  to  their  superior 
seal  in  the  service  of  dieir  country.    The  democracy  was  to 
be  abolished ;  th6  ancient  mode  of  raismg  taxes  restored ;  the 
obnoxious  were  to  forfeit  their  municipal  rights ;  Athens  was 
to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison,  and  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  die  war.    Phocion,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  more 
influence  with  Antipater  than  any  other  Athenian,  on  account 
of  his  pacific  disposition,  was  not,  with  the  utmost  exertions 
of  his  eloquence,  able  to  preserve  Ins  native  city  from  the  ig- 
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nomiiiy  of  being  gsnisoned  by  Macedoman  goIAers.  He  used 
ereiy  argument  which  could  be  dictated*  other  by  las  fear  of 
diame,  or  his  regnid  for  hia  country's  honour;  bat  he  conld 
not  prevail ;  determined  on  oppression,  the  victor  ranaiDed 
amoved.  MenyHns,  a  man  of  an  amiable  temper  of  mind, 
aftd  a  friend  of  Phodon's,  was  sent  to  Athens  to  command  Ae 
new  garrison.  Upwards  of  twehre  thousand  Athenians  were 
disfiranchised.  Many  of  these  found  their  condition  so  in- 
supportable, diat'they  were  obliged  to  go  into  Thrace,  and  to 
setde  there  as  Macedoman  colonisls. 

Upon  the  arrivid  of  the  messenger  who  brought  the  first 
accounts  of  that  disgraceful  treaty,   Demosthenes  fled  to 
Calauria,  a  smaH  island  opposite  to  Trosiene.     He  was  con- 
scious of  having  rendered  too  essential  services  to  his  country 
to  have  any  hopes  that  Antipater  would  show  him  merdy. 
Soon  after  his  departure,  Aichias,  a  player,  was  sent  to  find 
Inm  out.    Being  informed  that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
tnnple  of  Neptune,  which  had  been  raised  in  that  idand, 
tfiitber  Archias  bent  In  course.    He  found  tiM  patriot  orator 
sitting,  more  collected  and  composed  than  his  nsAund  timidity 
gave  reason  to  expect  dwt  be  would  be.    Hetriedto  persuade 
ham  to  return  home ;  assuring  him,  that  Antipater  would  tveat 
bun  humanely.    Demosthenes,  who  knew  better  than  Arokias 
M,  what  were  tlie  dispositions  of  Antipater,  said,  ««  O, 
Ajrchias,  I  never  was  much  moved  with  you  as  a  plnyer;  and 
new  I  am  as  little  moved  witb  you  as  a  negockitor."    When 
Axchias  began  to  press  hingbaxdy  be  begged  leave  to  withdnw 
a  fttde  foKber  into  the  temple,  in  order  to  write  a  few  lines  to 
his  fiunily*    When  he  had  got  to  the  pfaMe  where  he  was  to 
write,  he  put  a  poisoned  quill  into  his  moutk^  and  chewed  it, 
as  he  usually  did  other  quills,  when  be  was  very  thoughtful; 
The  poison  beginning  to  epemte,  he  turned  towanis  the 
tr^^eifian, and  said,  ^  Now,sir,  you  mayaot  diepartof  Gfeon, 
m  Hkb  tngedy,  as  soon  as  you  {dease,  and  cast  out  tUs  body 
of  arine  unburied.'*    He  desired  to  be  supported  to  the  door 
of  the  teaople,  being  unwilling  to  pollnte  it  by  his  deadi?  but 
as  he  passed  by  the  altar  he  expiwd* 

Some  historiAns  have  been  at  pains  to  tofbte  this  aceousit  of 
the  deadl  of  Denmstfaenes;  alleging,  that  he  died  of  grief  and 
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•hrokenoODititiitMm;  battheiraooomitof  tiheeTetttisiunilmr 
so  probable,  nor  so  well  attested,  as  that  which  has  now  beea 
given. 

The  iLtheniaa  oitiseDs,  who  had  not  forfeited  the  finronr  and 
{ffolection  of  Antipater,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  and 
affluence,  wluoh  had  been  for  a  long  time  unknown.  For 
many  years  they  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dissensions 
idnch  inyariably  attend  a  democracy.  This  form  of  goYem* 
ment  Antipater  had  abolished :  he  had  pnt  tltem  nearly  upon 
tfie  same  footing  on  which  they  stood  in  those  virtoons  days, 
in  which  they  had  prospered  by  the  wise  institutions  of  Solon. 
Most  of  the  other  states  derived  advantages  of  a  rimilar  kind ; 
and  though  tliey  were  at  first  much  dbsatlsfled,  en  account  of . 
the  infringements  which  they  imagined  he  had  made  on  flieir 
fieedom,  yet  they  soon  found,  that  they  were,  in  reality,  be- 
come a  more  free  people  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  They 
acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Antipater,  and  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  '*  The  fiither  and  protect<Hr  of  Greece." 

Antipater,  having  revisited  M acedon,  was  celebrating  the 
nuptials  of  his  daughter  Philla,  whom  he  had  bestowed  on 
Cratems,  when  he  was  informed  tha(t  the  iStolians  had  taken 
the  field  with  a  large  anny.  The  .Stolians  were  the  only 
people  in  Greece  who  complained  of  the  terms  granted  them 
by  the  goTemor  of  Macedon ;  and  they  were  resolved,  either 
to  extort  more  favourable  conditions,  or  to  lose  their  all  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Antipater,  and  his  young  son-in-law,  marched 
diiectfy  into  uEtolia;  and,  after  ^upountering  several  diffi- 
onlties,  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  enemy  routed.  These 
operations  lu^ipened  in  the  winter  season.  In  the  spring, 
Antipater  prepared  to  besiege  the  cities  of  iGtofia  which  had 
not  swreadered :  but  before  he  had  been  able  to  efibct  any 
thing  that  was  great,  he  was  infonned  by  Antigonus,  that 
Petdiocas  had  been  paving  flie  way  to  a  revoH  in  Ae  East 
The  cUef  arguments  which  Antigonus  used  to  influence  Anfi- 
patei's  mhid  were>  flbat  Perdiccas  had  slighted  Nicsea  (tiie 
da^^ter  of  Antipater),  and  pnt  to  death  Cynane,  the  sister  of 
AJMander.  nis  mformation  declared  the  necessity  which 
thMfo  was  fiw  his  immediate  presence  in  Aria.  He  was  there^ 
fbie  obliged  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  iEEtoliasns;  wUch 
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ending  in  a  peace,  he  was  leA  at  leisnro  to  look  after  hm 
ooneens  in  the  East. 

While  Antipater  and  Cratenis  were  rectifying  disordera 
beyond  the  Hellespont,  the  iEtolians  entered  into  a  resobtion 
^rf'arenging  themsehes  of  the  injuries  which  Aey  had  sustained 
during  the  preceding  winter.  They,  therefore,  enteved  the 
territories  of  Macedon  with  a  formidable  armament,  and  were 
committing  dreadful  depredations,  when  their  career  was  in* 
tenrupted  by  Polycles,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  Hot 
Antipater.  The  JBtolians  found  means  to  bring  Polycles  ton 
genofal  action.  His  troops  being  greatly  inferior  to  thnrs,  in 
point  of  numbers,  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  he  himself  slain. 
Before  die  victors  had  time  to  improve  the  advantages  which 
they  had  gained,  they  received  advice,  tfiat  the  Acamanians 
had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  their  country,  and 
were  laying  all  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  They,  therrforep  ra- 
treated  witti  precipitation  to  JStolia ;  leaving,  however,  their 
allies  in  Thessaly  under  the  command  of  Menon.  Polypefchon» 
who  had  the  command  in  Macedon,  took  the  ad^^tage  of  the 
division  which  had  been  made  in  the  JEtolian  army;  and, 
marching  directly  into  Thessaly,  fell  upon  Meson  brfore  he 
was  aware,  and  completely  discomfited  his  troops.  The  JEko* 
lians  were  so  struck  by  the  news  of  Menon's  defeat,  that  they 
immediately  laid  down. their  arms.  Thus  was  peace  once 
more  restored  to  Macedon. 

We  are  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  Ath^iians,  before  the 
total  decay  of  their  natioi|id  consequence.  We  are  to  behold 
them,  not  demanding  liberty  with  the  noble  confidence  of  an 
independent  people,  but  implorbg  it  with  the  servility  of  slaves. 
Peaceable  and  happy  as  their  city  had  been,  since  its  subnas- 
mission  to  Antipater,  there  was  one  circumstance  in  their  lot 
which  they  could  not  brook  with  patience:  that  was,  thair 
being  protected  by  a  Macedonian  garrison.  The  dignity 
and  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  recurred  to  their  minds,  and 
prompted  them  to  wish  for  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  fire»> 
donu  The  first  efiects  of  this  disposition  were  manifestod 
by  their  application  to  Phocion,  whose  influence  with  Anii- 
pater  they  knew  to  be  great,  to  repair  to  that  general,  w1k> 
was  just  returned  fiiom  Asia,  and  to  pray  Urn  to  removetlie 
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MjiwdoitMn  gfloiiM.  B«t  Pboebn,  well  kaowing  that  it 
was  tlien  too  late  a  period  of  their  natiDiialwexistmoe  fiar  fliam 
to  be  able  to  goard  thenaelveB,  Uimllj  deolmed  the  ooBMmB- 
akm.  He  interoededy  howeTer,  with  die  king*  finr  the  ratvai 
of  the  Alheaian  exiiea,  and  had  them  aU  leatoved  to  Aehr 
homes  md  aneient  privil^fes. 

Tlmioeal  of  the  garmon  by  Antipaiar  was  an  object  of  too 
maeh  memeat  to  be  eaaiiy  abandeaed*  On  the  fefnsal,  theve^ 
foia,  oi  Phoflion,  they  tunaied  their  eyes  towards  Demades, 
theemtat,  who-  was  Bkewise  a  jEnvoarite  with  Antipster. 
Hoviag  less  magnaniaHly  and  pailriotism,  hot  BMich  mose 
vam^  andsel&eoneeit,  than  Phocion,  this  man  nndevtook  the 
It  was  this  same  Doaaadcs  who  sepnved  BUIipSs 
^exnltalkMi  after  the  battle  of  Chmn»ea;it  washe 
whadiew  apthe  aealaBee  of  bamshment  agamsl  Demesthenes, 
whaake  fled:  to  Cakaria:  aadit  was  be  who>  aeeeaqMOiied 
Bhooiea  te  OfldoMa,  to  treats  widi  Aalipatev  aad  OraAeras, 
aAar^  filial  battle  of  Ctataon.  He  had  long  been  a  tool  to 
Aatipalar:  he  wasted  not  fea  abilities  or*  eloqaenea;^  bat 
paifii^  aaddisialsrestedaess  weie  none  of  his  virtaes.  Aats- 
pataroAaa  said  Ahathe  hadlwo  fiiands  at  Atfiens^-^hoeieii, 
who  aeiwr  woold  aooept  of  any  veaavd  for  his*  serviceii?  and 
Damaiks^  who  never  Aoaght  he-had  veosrred^  aneagii. 
mWither  AatipatOThad  diseoatinaed  Ui  largesses  to  DeaiadM, 
or  whether  Demades  exyeoted  to  be  iMNPe  tibenlly  nrwavded 
hf  VerAoeas^'WW  eaaaei  seiy ;  bnt  ha  had  foMned'aGonnMrpond- 
eaee  with  duiteommaadas^BBd  badiaafaanMHNlad  UMm  toveme 
otaiv  aadassame  the^  gavetmaent  of  Ifaoedon  and  Otaaee. 
AlaMarof  histoBirdiooas  was  feondyhi  wUieh  waie  <thase 
words :  **  Come  and  be  the  $iqipert  of  i  Masedon  aad  Qaeeec, 
which  at  pieseat  lean  on  an  old  rotten  staff;"  meaning  Anti- 
pater.  Thb  discoYery  wap  made  at  the  very  time  that  he  and 
his  son  were  soliciting  the  recal  of  the  garrison.  Antipater 
straightway  ordered  the  son  of  Demades  to  be  slain  in  hii 
fiither^s  si^t;  and  the  moment  that  he  had  expired,  sentence 
of  deadi  was  ]Hononnoed  on  the  father  himself.  Thus  fell 
Deauides,  the  orator;  and  with  his  life  were  extingoished  all 
hopes  of  Athenian  liberty. 

The  death  of  Antipater  happened  soon  after  that  of  the 
orator  Demades,  and  a  very  ^ort  time  after  bis  return  from 
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Ids  Affiatio  axpeditioii.  The  exoesaiTe  faligne  windi  he  hid 
nndergoiie  in  forcing  die  Greeks  to  sidimit  to  the  power  of 
Macedon,  and  in  accommodating  matters  in  Asia,  had  preyed 
greatly  npon  a  constttatioB  already  impaired  by  age.  B«bg 
fidflifal  and  ssealoos  in  the  cause  of  his  conntry.  Us  mind  en- 
joyed but  Ettle  repose.  As  soon  as  he  had  anired  in  Mace- 
don,  he  employed  himself  in  ^ndeaveoring  to  compose  the 
differences  subsisting  among  his  countrymen,  and  to  inslract 
them  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Anadety  of  mind,  co-operating 
/with  an  enfeebled  and  decfining  habit  of  body,  prodnced  a 
mleot  disease,  which  soon  leftihim  but  little  loom  to  hspe  fidr 
a  recorery*  Though  loaded  with  dktiess,  he  acted  not  nn- 
wwtUly  either  of  the 'highness  of  his  descent,  or  the  exoettmoe 
of  his  nndqwlanding.  He  was  noble  by  births  and  had  been 
edncated  in  the  school  of  Aristotle.  He  assembled  his  fiiends, 
and  those  of  his  oountry,  and  admonished,  and  instiaeted  them 
in  the  course  of  condoct  which  he  wished  them  to  pnrsoe.  To 
Pdyperchon,  the  eldest  of  all  Alexandei's  captaias  Aea.  in 
Enrope»4e  bequeathed  the  two  high  offices  of  protectaTiand 
governor  of  Maeedon.  His  own  son,  Cassander,  he  made  a 
.chyiarch,  or  commander  of  a  thousand  men;  an  appointBMnt 
of  very  great  consideration  in  those  days.  HegavediiiaetioBs 
concerning  the  Atheman  garrison,  and  recommended  nmdera- 
tion  and  forbearance  towards  the  Athraians.  Thus  did  AikI»- 
pater  reconcile  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  Ae  loas  iHM 
they  were  about  to  sustain,  and  lay  the  firandatioB  of  fiiture 
concord  and  vigour  in  the  government  of  Maeedon.  His 
career  of  glory  was  at  an  end:  full  of  years  and  honours,  and 
surrounded  and  lamented  by  his  friends,  he  died  in  a  paciod  of 
fhe  most  loofound  national  tranquillity. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


TRAHBACTIONS  IN   ASIA,  PROM  THB   DEATH  OP   ALEX- 
ANDER TO  THB   DEATH   OP  ANTIGONU8. 

When  Alexander  was  asked,  on  his  death-bed,  to  whom  he 
desired  to  bequeath  his  empire,  his  answer  was — **  To  the* 
most  worthy*"    These  indefinite  words  most  have  bedh  exr 
tremely  soothing  to  the  ambition  of  his  saperior  officers.    Men 
who  had  been  accnstomed  to  nde  with  abiBolute  power^  in  dis- 
tant, extensive,  populous,  «Dd  wealthy  provinoesg  must  have 
been  hi^y  pleased  to  find,  that  their  sovereign's  will  threw  no 
bar  in  dieir  way  to  dominion  or  power.    They  had  all  givra 
proofs  of  their  great  mflitary  talents ;  aad  had,  in  r^«m,  been 
favoored  with  the  approbation  and  firiendship  of  the  king; 
each,  therefore,  thought  himself  possessed  of  sufficient  merit 
to  be  placed  ia  that  exalted  station,  which  had  been  mentioned 
as  the  reward  of  the  most  worthy.    There  was  one,  hoW^ver, 
who  appeared  to  have  an  extraordiaaiy  claim  to  distinction : 
Perdicoas,   to  whom  Alexander,   in  his  last  moments,  had 
delivered  his  royal  signet    Possessed  of  mmt  equal  at  least 
to  that  of  his  competitors,  this  adventitious  circumstaqpe  might 
seem  to  have  given  him  a  superior  title  to  the  vast  object  in 
question.    But  his  rivals  were  too  proud  to  suffer  an  equal  to 
be  exalted  above  them,  without  throwing  some  embarrassment 
in  his  way;  and  too  fond  of  power  to  bestow  a  title  to  an 
empire  without  advancing  their  own  pretensions.     Accord- 
ingly, they  all  remonstrated,  and  opposed  Perdiccas's  eleva- 
tion ;  and  finding  that  they  were  not  likely  to  succeed  in  their 
private  schemes,  by  actiiig  interestedly,  they  resolved  to  over- 
turn his,  by  acting  justly,  in  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
lawful  heirs  to  the  crown.    These  were,  Hercules,  the  son  of 
Alexander,  by  Barsine,  the  widow  of  Memnon ;  and  Aridasus, 
or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called  by  Ate  soldiery,  Philip  Arideus, 
Alexander's  only  brother.    There  was  little  or  no  contest 
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about  Arid»its*s  right  to  a  share  in  the  sorereigntfr.  He  had 
been  acknowledged  to  be  insane ;  and  that  circumstance,  per- 
haps, more  ttian  his  consanguinity  to  the  king,  procured  him 
an  easy  admiision  to  the  throne*  Hercules's  right  was  not  so 
readily  recognized ;  his  mother  was  not  of  royal  extraction ; 
and,  as  Alexander  had  always  shown  a  preference  to  Roxana 
and  Statira,  and  ttBd,  moreover,  omitted  to  mention  Hercules 
ID  his  last  hours^  his  title  was  at  once  set  aside.  But  the  ex* 
elusive  right  to  the  throne  was  not  to  be  granted  to  one  person. 
It  was,  therefore,  judged  proper,  by  all  the  leading  men,  to 

^  divide  the  sovereignty  between  Arideeus  and  tiie  child  to  be 
born  of  Roxana,  should  it  prove  a  son.  TUs  appointm^it 
was  ^ily  acceded  to ;  as  the  government,  that  was  natun% 
to  be  expected  from  it,  would  leave  fall  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  avarice  and  ambition. 

This  setdement  being  made,  the  various  competitors  of 
.Macedonian  empire  retired  to  their  respective  employments* 
Perdiccashad  always  been  much  about  the  person  of  the  king ; 
and  having  been  reported  to  be  at  once  a  favoarito  and  a  fiiend 
to  him,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
Aridesus  and  Roxana.  Their  count^ianoe  and  fovonr  were 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  deep  plans 
wUcn  he  had  laid ;  and  he  spared  no  pains,  and  refrained  from 

•  no  act  of  violence,  which  promised  to  procure  them.  He  had 
at  first  strenuously,  though  secretly,  opposed  tiie  election  of 
Aridaeus ;  but  finding  that  his  influence,  in  tlie  general  comMal, 
was  likeiy  to  be  outweighed,  he  immediately  saw  the  necessity 
of  disguising  his  real  sentiments.  He  ^erefore  professed 
himself  to  be  that  prince's  most  aealous  friend  and  supporter; 
and,  in  a  little  time,  found  himself  possessed  of  all  that  he 
desired,  but  the  empty  name  of  royalty.  He  insinuated  him* 
self  so  completely  into  the  weak  prince's  favour,  ihat  he  soon 
contrived  to  have  those,  ^o  had  been  most  active  in  seating 
Um  on  the  throne,  put  to  death:  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 
alTection  of  the  army,  he  persuaded  him  to  manry  Eurydice, 
Hie  grand-daughtor  of  PUlip,  whose  mother  had  lost  her  Kfe 
tfirough  his  uistigation.  Philip  still  stood  high  in  the  good 
opinions  of  tke  soldiery ;  and  there  could  hate  been  no  .measure 
adopted,  that  could  bid  so  fair  to  ensure  their  warm  and  steady 
support,  as  an  apparent  inclination  to  eontinue  the  govem- 
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neol  of  the  'empire  in  Us  fiandfy.  He  was  abo  obliged  to 
•aeriioe  to  the  passioiis  of  .Roxaiia.  By  this  time  she  had 
been  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  Alexander ;  and  as 
jt  was  he  who  was  to  share  the  sovereignty  with  Andsdns,  the 
friendriup  and  interest  of  his  mother  became  higUy  important 
A  woman's  jeaionsy  is  ardent  and  implacable.  Sti^ira  was 
-  great  with  chBd;  and  lest  a  son  should  hsere  appeared  to  dis- 
pute the  tfffone  with  Alexander,  Boxma  and  Perdiccas  conr 
sphe  A>rher  death.  She  falls  aoeofdingly;  and,  in  a  very 
short  time  after>  Parysatis,  the  sister  of  Statira,  and  widow  of 
Hephaastion,  suffers  a  like  fiite.  Thas  it  was,  that  Perdieeas 
endeavoured  <to  conciliste  the  fienrour  of  AridsMis  and  Boxana. 
Macedon  might  be  said  to  liave  had  two  kings ;  bat»  in  fiwt^ 
she  had  but  one  ruler :  for  there  was  no  act,  either  legislative 
or  executive,  Aat  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  Perdiccas.  One 
would  fliink,  that  he  might  have  been  oontent  with  the  respect 
and  power  that  were  now  confened  on  Urn ;  but  his  views 
extended  much  farther  than  to  die  possession  of  temporary 
honour.  He  was  determined  to  render  the  distinctions  he  had 
acquired  as  permanent  as  they  were  great  and  substantial ;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  reqtdsite,  that  those  men  who  were 
most  hkely  to  eclipse  his  glory,  should  be  constrained  to  act  on 
distant  and  separate  dieatres.  This  end  was  to  be  attained 
by  a  judi<»ous  distribution  of  the  several  governments  and 
great  oflb^es  of  state.  A  council  was  holden,  in  which  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  following  arrangement  should  be  made,  in  the 
name  of  the  two  kings.  To  Antipater  and  Craterus  was 
assigned  the  government  of  the  hereditary  kingdom  of  Mace- 
don, and  of  all  Greece :  the  very  same  trust  which  Antipater 
alone  had  received  from  the  hands  o(  Alexander  the  Gkeat 
To  Lysimachus  fell  Thrace  and  the  Chersonese.  Eumenes 
had  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.  Ptolemy  had  Egypt ;  asad 
Antigonus  Phrygia  the  Greater,  Lycia,  and  PamphyUa.  Se» 
leucus  was  appointed  to  command  the  royal  cavalry ;  while 
Perdfocas  contetfted  himself  with  the  title  of  captain  of  the 
household  troops.  Considering  the  influence  which  Perdiccas 
had  in  the  state,  tins  might  have  appeared  to  be  but  a  humble 
appointment  ibr-him ;  but,  though  it  wanted  splendour,  it  con- 
ferred power;  for  it  left  him  at  ftdl  freedom  to  prosecute  the 
purposes  of  Us  ambition,  by  placing  him  in  the  presence  of  die 
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UngB,  at  the  liead  of  a  tnitty  and  iraU^diMipliiied  bodtf  ^ 
•didiers ;  widle  Us  rivals  wexe  forced  to  seek  tkeir  foHanes  m 
distant  quarters  of  the  empire. 

Had  flie  electors  of  tfie  kings  been  linoere  in  Ae  paafesssm 
of  esteem  and  loyalty  which  they  made,  when  they  aflbeted  i» 
pay  so  great  a  defarenee  to  josiioe  and  rigfat»  ike  stcfia  wtidk 
Perdiceas  had  taken  woold,  in  all  pvohafaility,  kave  been  th»4 
most  efiectoaly'  of  all  otheni,  for  secnring  to  himadf  ibe  es- 
closiye  direotion  of  the  eBi|ure«  But  men,  who  had  gnaat  and 
powerAri  armies  ready  to  more  at  their  nod,  and  who  eodd 
command  the  treasnres  of  wealthy  nations^  wore  not  Yory  hkeiy 
to  act  disinterestedly  on  such  an  ocoasion.'  In  trnfli,  evesy 
one  hoped  to  find  an  early  opportomfy  of  throwing;  off  the 
mask;  md,  until  that  opportunity  should  offsr,  thqr  warn 
wJlKng  to  acknowledge  ibe  soveoreignty  of  kings,  whoae  in- 
capadty  to  inspect  the  proceedmgs  of  their  servants  would 
allow  time  for  their  schemes  to  ripen. 

The  flames  of  sedition  at  length  broke  fbrft ;  when  there 

af^ettped  to  be  tiiree  distinct,  active,  and  aspiring  factioaa  in 

the  empire.  One  was  headed  by  Perdiocas,  and  siqppovted  by 

Eumenes ;  another  was  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and  sqiported  by 

Antipater  and  Graterus ;  and  fte  third,  which  ultimaidy  proved 

the  most  formidable  of  alt,  was  raised  and  maintmed  by  An- 

tigonus  alone.    TUs  chief  seeuu  to  have  had  the  most  daring 

and  intrepid  mind  of  all  the  captams  of  Ifacedon.     None 

ventured  to  speak  his  sentiments  so  freely  as  he,  at  the  elec^ 

tion  of  the  kings,  and  he  was  the  first  who  presumed  to  ra- 

monstrate  witii  Perdicoas,.  on  the  new  arrangement  that  had 

been  made  in  tiie  state.    But  it  was  Ptolemy  who  first  dk- 

daimed  the  power  of  the  united  monarchs^  and  wlu>  prepmmdy 

in  the  face  of  the  worU,  to  act  the  part  of  an  mdependent 

sovereign  prince.    Removed  to  so  great  a  distance  finom  the 

seat  of  empire,  he  could  strengthen  his  amy  hnd  estafajidi  his 

goremment  as  he  pleased,  without  interroption.    Eneomnged 

by  these  curcnmstances,  he  waa  hastening  to  render  his  poacca 

sions  stable  and  secure,  when  P^diooas  judged  it  expedient, 

for  the  safety  of  tiie  Macedonian  interests,  to  maidi  into  figypt 

with  a  powerful  army.    This  commander  crossed  over  into 

Asia ;  but,  before  he  had  neariy  accomplished  Mm  mareh,  he 

was  informed  tiiat  Antipater  and  Cralerus  were  abo  in  i 
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aad  dMt  tliey  were  puMangihe  Mime  roote  which  he  himself 
httd  tahen*  Hhe  pmpaiatiaafl  whkh  Ptolemy  had  already 
made,  were  too  shaniDg  to  admit  of  delay.  Perdiecasr  llisre- 
fote^eaipeiwered  or  ovi^rod  Bumenea  to  wotoh  the  motions  of 
Aatipater  and  Crateras ;  while  he,  and  the  two  kings,  ihoold 
dkect^  dmir  inaroh  towaids  Egypt.  Afler  undergoing  con- 
aderaUe  fatigue,  he  readied  the  Egyptian  frontier..  Hosifli^ 
ties  were  instantly  commenced,  and  fiefuent  and  Tigorow 
eiblrtB  w«re  made  hy  ike  royal  tveops,  against  the  forces  ef 
PMemy,  in  vafai,  l^e  soUieis,  disoonragedat  length  by  tbw 
iyi:8neces8,  and  disgusted  with  die  haughty  and  overbearing 
dilportment  of  Aekr  generd,  mutinied,  and  slew  Inm. 

During  these  transactions,  the  other  parties  wero  not  inaetiye. 
Antqmtn^s  main  object  was  to  check  the  gfowii^  power  of 
Perdiecas,  who,  under  pretext  of  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
InigB^  an>oared  to  be  grasping  at  the  supremacy  for  hims^. 
He  dmded'his  aimy  into  two  bodies :  the  one  he  put  under  the 
coaunand  of  Ciatenu,  who  was  to  make  head  i^nst 
Bmncnas;  and  with  die  other  he  marched  into  CSida,  that  lie 
might  haTO  it  in  his  power  to  succour  Ptolemy,  in  case  the 
lo^al  party  should  prevail. 

Before  he  had  time  to  learn  any  thing  concening  the  ope- 
rations of  the  contending  powers  in  Egypt,  he  had  the  mortifi" 
to  heaar  of  the  death  of  Craterus.  That  general  had 
d,  and  his  army  had  been  routed,  chieiy  through  the 
artifices  of  Eumenes.  Eunenes,  knowii^  how  much  Us  op- 
penentwas  esteemed  by  the  national  troops,  did  not  jod^  it 
aafe  to  permit  them  to  take  a  station  in  the  fidd,^m  whence 
ihey  might  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  favourke 
general^  against  whom  diey  were  to  a^  In  drawing  up  Us 
tRWpa,  tfaerafoie,  he  took  care  to  oppose  the  foieigners  that 
were  in  his  amsjrto  the  scidien  of  Maeedsn;  and  by  that 
eantions  management,  not  m  sing^  aoldOer  in  bis  army  knew  by 
whmn  the  enemy  were  led  on*  tiU  Craterus  was  found  biaatb- 

less  en  the  fioid  <rf  batde. 

By  dw)  deadi  of  Craterus,  Phib.  die  only  daughter  of  Anti. 

pater,  was  left  a  widow.    From  a  twofold  cause,  dieiaefore, 
▲ndpater  most  have  been  afflicted  by  die  loss  which  he  had  * 
anstidned.    But  he  was  not  doomed  to  mourn  long:  apal- 
Ualm  was  very  soon  brought  him;  and  diat  was,  die  news  of 
die  deadi  of  Perdiecas.    In  consequence  of  diat  important 
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event;  Anl^MterifM  floBnledl  to  jon  the  any  is  «frift,<ni 
Older  to  make  n&w  anaogiMieBli  for  Ae  gorenmeBl  of-  the 
empire*  He  lepairad  tUifaer  wifli  d 
aod,  opoB  Ihs  armd^  wat^  hj  gtmm 
teetor  oftbe  kings. 

Thb  was  a  filial  blow  to  Hm  iatawt  of  the  MmJM  ot  Peru 
^eeai«  Emydice,  wlio  owed  Ikt  pcwent  exaUation  toi&aai* 
leipofitioa  (rf*  Ae  lato  praiector,  let  herself  to  dittnii  ike  qniet 
oflnasiiGeeaMr;  Imtsbe  soon  feandkbanthoaty  too  ^Miitio 
beaflbctod  by  any  exertion  of  ben.  She»  tbieeiforey  bagaa  to 
aoAen  m  ber'reseatoiettt;  awl»  in  a  fitde  time^  si 
him  not  only  ker  snppoit,  but  her  eonfidence; 

;  it  reqnisitoto  remit  M acedon,  lost  no  time  in  \ 
\  in  Asia*  He  found  Evmenes  detosnnned  in  tfs 
porpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  agninst  Ae  enemissof  Perifc 
.eas^  becanse  be  believed  them  to  be  tim  enimiies  of  the  tnie 
interesto  of  Haoedon.  He  therefore  appointed  Antigenaa  to 
eontimie  hostilities  with  Eomenes,  in  the  name  of  <be  idngs. 
He  gave  his  aoii>  Camandery  the  eommani  of  a ' 
able  anu^;  wkh  seeiet  injnnctidiis  to  -guards  with  a 
eye,  the  propeediogs  of  Antigonus.  Of  that  oflieer^s 
and  oandnot  he.  entertained  not  a  doubt;  hstt he pradenfly 
thonght,  fltfit  he  hod  too  bold  a  genins  to  be  eonatantiy  awed 
by  tile  inesolvto  and  tardy  eomnmnds  of  a  distmetod  ttad  die* 
tant  government  Matters  beitq;  tfans  settied^  he»  togetiwr 
with  the  kings,  set  ont  for  Maoedon* 

Antigonus  now  pteparad  to  act  witii  wmenunon  <vigoar 
against  Enmenes.  He  had  every  incentive  to  dispntfih ;  his 
tenqier  was  naliiially  snited  toaction ;  he  was dianitisied  with 
tke  manner  in  which  dm  great  departme^a  of  >tbe  stUte  wwe 
tilled;  kevborenogoodwiilteEnmenes»andhehad'thesano- 
tion  of  royal  anfbority  for  taking  the  moit 
to  emsb  Urn.  A  battie  soon  ensned,  in 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  eoaspletely  i 
bat  that  discomfitnre  was  prodoetive  of  asm  of  •the  oUef  ^jteiite 
of  hu  lift.  Having  raUied  his  men,  he  escaped  the  pnmdt  of 
his  enemies,  by  striking  into  another  rend,  fie  latmned  totke 
field  of  battie  nnpereeived;  buined  the  bodies  of  tkeidsm^ntid 
covered  tiieir  ashes  with  a  Imge  moimd  of 'earth :  ho  tken^ae- 
ieeted  six  hundred  of  his  ablest  •soldiers,  wd  witi^^timni've- 
turned  to  Nora,  a  castie  >besdering  on  Ga)ipDdoem;    His)in- 
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pmtltf  and  Mb  taoottiitms  wWe  in  Aat  fertran^  Inve  been 
Mif}c|i%«iMML  Tlw€iiIypi9Tiiiotts,'»Udikelmd,W6re 
Mni»iaM»«iiAw«lv.  Onih00elielHldwt,i«MMt«ewiiole 
•Arangth  qf  Ajitigwi'g  amy,  fiir  a  oompkite  year,  and  at 
iMgtfiloiced  kdm  ta  qidt  ^  aiega* 

JBiBaaopa.  Aal^paler  kiad  baan*  cat  off  by  a  nohntdiBeasa; 
and  FolypendKni,  wkaai  ba  bad  anpaiated  to  saeoead  Imn  in 
4ba  Mgb  aAoas  of  gofamar-geamnd  of  Macedkmr  and  protestor 
of  tiwifcingg,  bad  aitipdad  the  throna.  TUamanwasdastitate 
offfaaolulion,  ofi  wisdom,  and  of  fnoUty;  aptofidmitinnodiiag 
bni  die  men  fboram  of  tmaaaetingbaflfaieBs,  and  in  the  oeiamo^ 
niab  of  a  eomt;  Hia  aooniry  bad,  of  eonne,  reason  to  look 
tn  oitaBtaion  and  iptandoar^  initaad  of  poiiliD  adnnas  and 
banafiflial  .aotB4yf  legishtien. 

.  It^wainatlongbafovabeennoadlheaKtenlofbigoaparit^ 
fiaraondvcling  the  empoa.  .  On  die  deaA  ^  Antipalnr  a  fa- 
neaaliooancal  was  beU,  m  order  to  consrit  for  tbe  gienefal 
fmnL  Tba  first  sasoiotian  ttkea  by  tbat  coart  was  one  pro- 
and  streanoosly  sapported  by  Pblypaiobon.  Tbe  sab- 
of  a  was,  ''  Thait  Olyaqnaa,  tba  matbet  of  Aiegcander 
the  flaaat,  ahonld  be  leealled,  and. appointed  to  soperintend 
Iba  laaring  of  Alenander,  tbe  sen  lof  Boxaaa*''  Tbis  resotntion 
sraa^KtaeaM^  ikupoKtiB^  and  fnllof  daafsr.  For  it  was  to 
ptose  in  an  impmiantaiteHtion  a  woman,  i^bose  ahittuig  in- 
iarfnwwes  in  govenunent  bad  detasBBmad  former  go^ernoia 
ta<fceap  bsveflmiteilly  at  a  dbstaaw^ftsm  tbe  seat  of  •empire. 
Me  bad  sesidad  f<Nr -staaial  yearn  nt  <Bpiras ;  and  one  of  tbe 
lastndmonitians,  wbisk  intipalai  gmm  to  IH%pei«b<m»  was^ 
mmm  to  pasnntbsr'tto  ratorn  ta  Mamdon. 

Bat  Pdypercbatt  waanat  gpiidadty  the  pradentieoansel  of 
bbpradaoasaor.  Ho*  ealy  did  im  dbw  Olysqrfas  to  take  iq> 
barabadain  MnsaAon,.biitmada  bar  bis  dnef  oonfidant,  and, 
inalittkwbihM  ^rndnally  ieoaasattodito  bar  ears  the  gorem- 
aMit  of  tdm  wfaoto  nation*  nongb  a  woman  of  a  Wdent  and 
vaasacptfaL  temper  of  nnnd,  yet  she  was  nbtdOMttnto  of  db- 
nm  deapnad  oAenfolalintrieaea,  to  wfaMi  die  had 
l,bnd1angbt  ber  the  imowledge  of  men.  Tbat 
4nM|wlad§e: vtas  emvtod  onithe  ooeasion  of  wbidi  we  aie  now 
^4  Cor,rittslead*of  •noiainaling  totbe  ebief  eommand  in 
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Asia,  oae  wImms  diBsolttle  morabpranrndfiyr  to  i 
fvlMbrary  Bd»me  vhidi  flie  eoiirt  nig^profMe^dke  j 
EoiBeiiaSy  wJk>  wm  the  most  lo]wl«iid  steiiilfy  firioiid  wUoii.dke 
voyid  family  had.  Tliere  was  mnciiwifidMiiaenploymg  mah 
a  characiter  as  Enmenes  atdiat  eatical  jnactare.  1%e  poser 
o€  Antigooiis  had  foe  a  eoosiderable-  time  bean  mmntmgi'em^ 
or  two  more  sacoessldi  canqNogna  wonU^  io  ^aB  KIwilihon^FlMPio 
:pla6od  lum  above  the  leach  ofoppoailioo* 

Op  receiving  the  letteiawfaiahooiiferfed  on  ium  the  aiipiMii 
oaottBatidinthe  East,  Enmenes  made  haste  to  aoqinliMuelf 
wkboradit  He  had  a  poweifiil  linal  to  ooatend  wUi*  Belief 
ioferior  to  hha  wkh  tegKi  to  the  aunber  of  his  8ol£eE%  and 
also  in  point  of  infloencein  the  Asiatie  provinees^  he  waaiiBder 
the  neeessity  erf*  employing  the  whole  resomoes  of  hi^invetttM 
g^us.  He  did  so :  and,  he  mighthave  been  wtoooaaiD  the 
end,  had  not  his  fiienda  deserted  him»  He  made  a  eonsidai- 
aUe  aMgaentation.of  his  fences;  and,  by  gnatii^  appoint** 
sDMNits  end  confeniag  honours,  soon  fband  me^  to  gam  over 
to  hiseaose  many  of  the  mostpoweifid  offiseit  m  the  oppoaifea 
interest  The  Axgyiaspidss,  a  body  of  haidy  Maoedoaiaa 
veterans,  who  had  been  preaeatod  widi  silver  diMds  bf  Ala> 
aoder  the  Great,  in  ooniideKalioa  of  their  valiant  es^Utai  and 
who  were  therefore  held  in  high  estimaiion  by  their  ftHaw- 
soldiers^  soon  became  attached  to  his  party*  TUswaslookei 
apon  as  no  slight  mark  of  his  saperier  i 
the  military.  He  was  pecnliarlycarefblto  avoid  \ 
to  the  higher  rank  of  officem^  wellknowingv  that  meai  wim  had 
witbateod so  mny  changes  in  govenuaent,  whohad  ao  imnh 
inflaence  with  die  soldieay,  aad  who,  moreover,  had  iftsa  limir 
power  to  disappomt^his  measuaes,  by  eadaavoariagtaaeaimd 
those  of  hia«oppooent»  coidd  not  be  affimitod  bait  at  tha-ez- 
lieaaepfhiaheiiowaadmiocfess.  Tlmflmtatep».whi6h]wto«ft 
to;prevattt  their  ideas  of  paacedmcy*  and.i 
of  beiag  sappbmtediin  thehr  oemamndei^a  flwronry  fima  < 
ing  the  peace  of  the/anay,  was,  to eaaae  a pariKoBp  wdkm 
throne  in  the  dlidst  of  it,  to  be  ereotad;  araaad  wUrii  thsaaa 
ins  oflBcevs  were  to  assmahlo,  whm  any . paUic  hnsineas  waa  to 
be  transacted.  This  pavilion  was  after  the  flmnaec  of  ^  that 
which  Alexander  ased  on  a  siauiar  ooeaaioa.  Bmafaawpnt 
tended  that  he  was  directed  to  doso  in  a  draaaou    Tkaaapa- 
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diiiit,  dMMles8»  wba  a  good  one.  It  in%lit  ansi^mr  iiie  ptir- 
po*0  Aririiicsh  it  wasiatended;  but,  wUe  it  did  bo,  it  demon- 
itrated  the  preoaiioiui  grwmd  on  wMeb  Macedonian  com- 
mandem  flien  «tood^ 

BaBMsnes  was  enaUed  to  keep  the  field  against  Antigonns 
for  aboat  tfacee  yean,  in  irUch  time  he  genen%  had  tte  ad- 
nnAa^e.  Antigoaaa  at  length,  pvoToked  by  the  ofastiaaey,  and 
fiUed  with  a|qNrehensions  at  the  enlerpriaiag  spirit  o<  hb  anta^- 
gooist,  msolyedfto  make  one  desperate,  end,  if  possible,  deci- 
sive effort  He  resolred  to  attack  Emnenes  m  his  winter* 
qnarters.  Pencestas,  cornnumder  of  the  royal  hone,  had 
secretly  gone  over  to  the  ittten»ts  of  the-  enemy.  When  Anti- 
gomis  made  his  attack,  Pencestns  managed  ins  command  in 
suck  a  way  as  to  render  the  horse  of  Httle  or  no  service  to  the 
aimy  to  which  th^  belonged.  The  inlantry  made  a  have  and 
saccessM  stand  against  the  enemy.  The  phabmx  of  Antigo- 
nns wa»  rented  by  them;  and  had  thdr  exertions  beenrsnp'' 
ported  by  the  cavahy,  Antigonns's  fortone  would  that  day  have 
been  reversed*  Bnt  they  were  left*to  combat  akme.  Antigo- 
iras  improved  the  advantage,  and,  wheeling  about  npoB  tSbieir 
rear,  threw  tliem  somewhat  into  confiision.  Still,  however, 
they  kept  the  field,  and  by  their  intrepidity  kept  ttte  issue  of 
the  battle  in  suspense,  till  tiiey  were  informed,  that  a  detach- 
ment firom  that  part  of  the  enemy's  aimy  wtiA  had  been  op- 
posed to  Peocestus  had  fdHen  upon  the  baggage,  and  made 
themselves  masters  ai  their  wives,  their  ch3dren,  and  of  aH  the 
treasures  which  they  had  won  in  the  conne  of  their  Asiatic 
wws*.  This  news  imqnred  the  whole  army  wMi  rage,  retfent- 
ment,  and  grief.  Th^  wereincenaed,  not  oidy  against  Pon- 
oeattts,  by  whose  baseness  they  had  been  betrayed,  but  against 
Eamenes,  nndw  whose  command  dieir  private  -fbrtonesf  and 
the  pnbKe  eaose  had  sustained  sousapportablea  blow.  They 
meditated,  vavenge  on  both:  but,  first  of  lA,  it  ajqieated  re- 
qaiateto  try  to  reoovet  their  famflies  and  effi»cts.  In  a  mean 
and  sabmiasive  maimer,  tberribre,  they  apirfied  to  Antigonns  to 
vaatoie  tlie  fbrtuaea  whidi  his  arms  had  aoqdiied.  Antigon^ 
.leadityafcseedtogrmt  them  that  request,  and  any  other  they 
should  make,  provided  they  woidd  forthwitfi  ddiver  into  his 
hands  EuMnes,  '*  who  was  not  a  Macedonian  by  birth,  and 
who  had  been  deehoed  an  enemy  to  the  pubKc." 
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Tbeie  iuniiiafioiiB,  we  m&f  gupydio^  wmrid  ^kAwmifwA^ 
mittanBe  into  flie  nunds  of  men»  irlio  weie  alteady  diiwaHafed 
vilb  the  penon  agaimC  whom  H^  wove  nade.  The  giMtor 
part  of  the  anny  fell  in  with  the  proposition  ofAn^uiHiB;  aiid» 
omoBi^  the  fint,  were  the  fiuBOw  Aif^yratpidte.  Ensenea 
wasaeiaed;  Ua  hands  were  iied  behind  Us  back ;  iond  Ua  ao^ 
diers  were  oarrjing  him  to  Antigtmns^  wheft  he  beaongkt  dwn 
to  gruif  him  kare  to  apeak*  They  aHowed  hhn  a  hearii^. 
Bnt  tliobgh  Ids  apeech  was  well  caleahtad  to  aefteitf  thek 
faearia*  theagh  it  wfolded  to  Aem  the  dangers  diey  weri  about 
to  bring^  oh  the  state,  by  rendering  Antigoous  alwolvte ;  and 
leproachedthem  with  the  ometty  and  injaatioe  of  delivering  to 
Ms  executioner  a  general^  who  had  undergone  so  many  toib 
for  their  honooT)  and  for  the  aggrandfaMnent  of  the  empire—- 
atili  they  venwuied  mnnoTed.  He  entieated  them  to  reaeae 
Um  £»m  the  disgraoe  of  behig  pnt  to  deaA  by  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  by  doing  that  faist  offiee  to  hiia  themselves.  But  he 
entreated  dmra  in  vain.  Re  was  oondooted  to  Antigonns^ 
camp,  his  hands  bonnd  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned; 
and,  after  a  few  days'  coi^nement,  was  brought  Ibrtti  and 
eaecntM. 

The  tate  ligmd  aaeeesa  of  Atttigonna  opened  awide  fiekHW 
Ua  ambition.  It  inspired  him  with  inaolenoe  mid  pride,  and 
iDed  the  MgUoorii^  prmees  with  oonstenatien  and  dismay. 
To  waad  off  Hxb  misfortunes  which  such  prosperoaa  eventa 
BQgjht  have' occasioned,  ttiose Tery  commiteders,  who  had'  lately 
opposed  Ukn,  now  hastened  to  make  their  sohndssion,  and  tb 
pmffer  timr  aid  and  snpport.  •  He  readHy  accepted  tlieir  ae- 
kaowledgments  of  his  superiority,  bat  was  backwcurdhi^asavili^ 
'tibtai  of  ids  pretaetion.  In  tvnti^  it  was  not  his  mtenttfiU'to 
pieteot  them.  The  piospect  of  rising  among  »die  prinees  i6f 
the  ^arthy^wbhsh  then  began*  *to  dawn,  had  t^nd^sfMd  -Utt  tete* 
restedand  selfidi.  The  theatre  on  wUeh  'ha  "tfien  aftpeared, 
eaDtaoatve  as  it'vras,  cGdnbtted  too  many  actors  fbr  any ^airtl'^f 
•theai to  become  flhBtrionss  it  was  tflierefeie  his  inteiMlMito 
i  tiifeir  nanbei^  Several  of  <  the  nfefiav  govsatfoipa  wevti 
and  his  mmitmenttfud*  siUflMuas  Would  Ihive  fceeh 
alayad  hnd  not  Mancna  stil  stood  hi  the  way;  't- 

SeleaeuB  had 'been  appointBd  governor  of  Bahyhm  Jaf-tm- 
tipater.  He  was  an  tfiMe  and  an  enterprising  oommantaf.' fie 
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hid  ahragra  pxofeswd  himflalf  the.  fiieiid  a£  Aii%o«iiib  ;  md 
BOOB  ^t  knew  him  erer  though  of  questioniiig  the  smeerity 
<tf  Us  professioBs.  But  Aatigoiias  wai  beeome  a  ^nraat;  and 
tjianny  admits  sot  of  lasting  friendship.  It  vexed  him  to  see 
anjr  A^atic  c«mmaBder  holdingan  appoiotmeDtnotimmediatdiy 
dacived  ftom  him.  He  therefove  advaaced  to  Babylon,  ia 
order  to  extort  the  submission  of  the  goyemor.  The  method 
he  look  to  compel  Seleucus  to  come  to  a  speedy  expbnatioii 
was,  his  requesting  an  exact  statement  of  the  reyenoes  of  his 
province.  At  this  reqoest  Seleocos  was  astonished.  He  told 
AntigoBas,  that  he  had  been  invested  with  the  oommand  and 
direction  of  his  province  by  the  comrt  of  Macedon,  and  that,  of 
course,  he  was  accountable  to  none  for  his  proceedings*  but  to 
that  c^urt,  or  to  those  whom  it  might  delegate.  Ant^nus 
perdsted  in  his  right  to  have  satisfaction*  and  b^^  to 
Ihieateii.  Seleucus  thought  it  was  now  high  time  for  him  to 
he  gone*  With  the  privacy  and  assistance  of  some  of  his 
ofliceni,  he  got  together  a  small  detachment  of  hoise,  and  in 
the  night  quitted  Babylon  and  fled  into  Egypt  Hewellknew 
that  it  would,  have  been  in  vain  to  have  attempted  to  oppose 
Antigonus  with  arms;  and,  perceiving  with  what  unprecedented 
emelty  olher  governors  had  been  treated,  he  wisely  deter* 
mined  to  seek  safety  in  flight 

These  revolutions  were  the  means  by  which  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachns,  and  Cassander^  were  again  brought 
forth  into  public  notice.  The  last  of  these  chiefii  soon  came  to 
act  a  very  distinguished  part  among  the  governors  of  the  Ma- 
oedonian  empire.  The  whole  influence  of  Antigtmusfs  fiunily 
bad  almost  fallen  before  Us  power^  It  was  not  long  heAxm 
the  report  of  Antigonus's  victorias  had  spread  itidf  over  every 
province  then  under  the  domhuon  of  If  acedon.  In  Europe,  the 
djamrnnhermeat  of  the  esqpire  was  dreaded;  and  in  Aria  and 
Africa  little  else  was  looked  for  than  the  reign  of  %  deqmtiG 
prince.  All  were.ahumed^  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
any  one  who  was  capable  of  projecting  any  phm  for  their  i»- 
heL  Ptflleasy  wan  Ae  first  who  evinced  Us  walmtfawartmg 
the  measans  of  Antigoaus.  The  news,  which  Seleacns  had 
hroogfat  to  him  ooocekmBg  that  bold  conunaader,  ooafirmed 
the  appnshmirions  he  had  formeriy  entertamed  of  his  viaws. 
To  mabanrass  and  ^raihUm  thoimoi^  eflbetaaUy,  he  learned 
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Idnflelf  witb  LysimfiGiiiis  and  CtMaadar,  whe  joined  tonUgSfy 
in  a  wish  to  awertbaeow  his  power.  They  were  preparing  to 
commence  hostilities,  wiien  Antigoniu  reHolred  to  Aow  ikem, 
tiwt  he  was  not  intimidatod  by  dieir  preparations.  He 
collectod  his  forces  with  all  possible  speed ;  and,  before  tte 
enemy  were  aware,  the  greater  part  of  Ae  pmviuoes  of  CoAo* 
Syria  and  Phoeniaa  had  snbmitted  to  Us  arms.  Finding  Aat 
Us  [conquests  coald  not  easily  be  extended  withont  a  fleet  to 
co-operato  with  Us  land  forces,  he  set  erery  hand  to  the 
bvikllng  of  ships ;  and,  befste  the  end  of  the  year,  h^  was 
ready  to  put  to  sea  with  fire  hundred  sail.  The  fint  expedition 
of  tUs  armament  was  against  Tyre,  wUeh  opened  its  gates  to 
Urn  after  a  siege  of  near  four  months. 

Whilst  these  operations  were  going  forward,  the  other 
belligerent  powers  were  up  in  anns.  Cassander  had  led  hag 
forces  towards  the  coasts  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  had  made 
himself  master  of  several  provinces.  Hie  news  of  this  leaehing 
Antigonus,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of 
those  provinces.  In  a  short  time,  therefore,  he  encamped  in 
the  fneighbourfaood  of  Cassand^s  army;  but  no  action  Uxk 
plaoe,  Cassander  being  sensiUe  of  the  inferiority  of  Us  troopa, 
in  req>ect  to  numbers,  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

At  ithe~iinmu  time,-  ^saf  vigcraos  eieitions  vase  mahiiig 
againat  Antigonus  in  another  quarter.  Ptolemy,  having  levied 
a  formklaUe  anny,  had  reached  Gaza,  and  attacked  and 
defeatedJDemetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  bad  been  left 
to  command  in  hh  father^s  absence.  But  Demetrius  soon 
regained  the  honour  wUch  he  had  lost  Having  oome  up 
with  Cilles,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals  in  the  Upper  Syiia» 
he  won  a  completo  victory  over  Um;  and  in  a  short  time 
Ccelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  which  had  been  wrested  fiom 
Demetrius  by  Ptolemy,  submitted  to  the  poww  and  goveni- 
mentjof  the^family  of  Antigonus. 

The  defeat  of  Demetrius  at  Gana,  enabled  Ptolemy  to  sup- 
port Seleucus  in  Us  claims  on  Babylon.^  Ptdettiy  was  luq^y 
to  find  so  able  a  confedeiato;  he  therefore  famished  Um  with 
a  snudl  body  of  troops  (all,  however^  that  he  could  spneX  and 
with  than  Seienctts  marched  to  attempt  the  recovery  iof  Us 
govenuaent.  The  army  wUiek  he  then  oommaaded  dU  not 
amofut  tofouiteen  hondrad  men,  and  he  was  to  cendnot  dmaa 
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.tlttmigli  Aat  extemtve  eouiitiy  irUdi  Ties  between  Rioeniciii 
and  BabyloB»  many  distriets  of  whieh  were  peopled  by  men  in 
die  interest  ofAjatiganoB.  He  aooMnplidied  his  mardi ;  and, 
^m  bis  approadb  to  the  city»  die  whole  inhabitants  nm  out  to 
meet  him;  and  to  wehsome  his  appearanoe  ttnong  them.  Thus 
was  Seleneiis  restored  to  a  command,.  wUoh  his  abilities  and 
▼irtoes  gave  him  a  hig^  title  to;  and  toapeople  who  respected 
and  loved  him»  on  aeconnt  of  the  pmdenoe  and  moderation 
which  he  had  evinoed  ever  since  he  had  been  set  over  than. 
The  attachment  whMi  Us  people  bore  to  him,  added  to  the 
vigour  of  his  own  mind*  seonred  to  him»  through  the  remainder 
ci  hk  days,  the  possession  of  Babylon,  with  little  hitenroption, 
and  of  some  neighbouring  states. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrins  were  now  bee<MBie  the  enemies  of 
the^  whde  Macedonian  empire,  and  a  general  combinatum  was 
lionned  against  them.  Bnt  it  was  not  found  eaay  to  hamble 
their  power.  Their  activity  and  resomrees  seemed  to  be  in- 
exhaastible.  In  Greeee,  tb^^Sltolians  and  Epirots,  spurred  on 
and  aopported  by  them,  had  taken  the  field  against  Cassander. 
Ptolmny  had  earned  his  arms  into  the  Lower  Asia,  and  sent 
his  HeetB  to  redace  die  iBgean  islands,  that  were  in  league 
with  Antigoniis.  To  both  ot  these  objects,  therefore, . Anti- 
gonns  was  foroed  to  attend.  Lysimachos  and  Cassander,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  making  depredations  on  the  ptovinoes 
sitnated  on  die  b«iks  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphoms :  theie» 
also,  the  aid  of  Antigoims  or  D^netrius  was  necessary.  In 
short,  they  were  beset  with  foes  on  every  hand,  and  they 
Budatained  their  canse  with  an  astonisUng  degree  of  vigbnr 
and' success. 

TbB  period  was  now  at  hand,,  when  the  Maoedonian  empiro 
was  for  ever  tobe  torn  from  die  fannly of  PhiGp.  Its  varions 
governors  had,  for  a  time,  been  soflTered  to  act  widiout  control; 
or,  if  diere  existed  any  control,  it  was  that  of  one  general 
over  another,  which  neither  oodd  brook,  because  each  thonght 
himsetfdie  equal  of  his  rival,  llieir  ambitions  views  had  loi^ 
been  fostering:  the  commotions  of  die  state  bad  quickened 
iMr  gmwdi;  mid,  m  dieprid»ordieprofpecl  of  victwcy,  diey 
were  not  likely  soon  to  subride.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  a  MMideiable  tiaK,  diat  any  of  ^lem  dared  to  avow  Us 
intentions.    Bveiy  deehtffiticli  ofmm,  and  every  oroftarer  for 
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peace,  was  made  ia  the  name  of  the  joag  I 
and  if  a  prince  was  dethroned^  or  a  cotmtry  nn^igedy  it  was  on 
aecoimt  of  him  and  the  lojri  fiunily.  Thede  artifiaet  wate 
the  more  remarkaMe,  as  tfaudy  were  made  «|4be  ymy  piflad» 
and  by  those  yeiy  men,  by  whose  pexfidy  the  ioyal  fiui^  waa 
dmly  mouldering  away.  Olympias,  Alexander's  motfaeir,  had 
lately  been  murdered  by  Cassander ;  and  Cteopatra»  Us  sis 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  An%on«s.' 
having  nsoiped  the  government^  it  was  not  dffiealt  to  fortaaee 
what  would  be  tiie  end  of  Roxna,  and  the  king  her  aM. 
Hiey  wiere  looked  upon  by  Cassand^  jis  obslaeles  to  his 
power ;  and,  in  a  short  tiiBe*  they  weie  put  to  dea&  hy"  hb 
direction.  At  his  instigation,  dso,  Heieides,  die  son  of 
Alexander,  by  Barsine,  was  secretly  murdered. 

After  the  perpetration  of  such  bariMroos  deeds,  it  was- vaia 
to  hope  that  mankind  woaU  any  longer  be  imposed  ^poii. 
The  gMerality  <tf  tiM  leadiBg  men  were  coiiviiided  of  ttis,  and 
they  resdved  to  throw  off  a  veil  throQ|^  whidi  eveiy-eyo 
ooald  pierce.  Antigohm  was  the  first  to  dedaro  his  viowa. 
He  was  emboldened  by  tho  snocesseaiof  Us  son,  OodmiMm. 
AU  Greece  had  acknowledged  the  force  of  Bemdtrins's  anna; 
the  island  of  Cypms  liad  heel  lodoced-  by  him^-  aid  Ae 
Sgyptian  fleet,  commanded  by  Ptolemy,  had  been  totally 
defeated.  On  reeei^g  the  news  of  the  t eduetieii  of  Oyprai^ 
and,  above  all,  of  tiie  overthrow  of  Ptoktey»  Atatigoiutt  wts 
transported  widi  joy,  and  issued  ont  erdeiAB, '  that  he  and  Us 
son  should  forthwith  be  proclaimed  kings  of  Syria. 

So  pleasii^  an  example  was  not  hkefy  to  wantfoDowwab 
Accordingly,  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  without  taking  time 
to  consult  tfie  inclinations  of  tiioae  whom  they  govene^.^ave 
orderi  that  they  should  be  saluted  kmgs%  The  ( 
men  resolved  to  aooept  <^  the  swid  honowaUe  < 
soon  as  tiie  sitnatbn  of  their  affim  wonU  pmMk 
Tho  Sfyrian  kings,  ndw  iilfluned  wM  tiie  Idve  ^ 
niaric  oot %7pt as^ie first  ifitim of tii^ ^wer andaihbiti^ 
Demetrius  is  appointed  admiral  of  die  fleMs  AntiffeQAs lUn* 
self  ti^es  tiie  eonuaand  tt  die  bmditan^i  uAirtMB  ot4ai» 
the  sultry  heiats  of  ihe  deserts  between  Syria  atidi -Egypt,  ^ond 
the  vigibaco  of.  Ptolemy,  disanMiinladl/thoaaM^ 
ef  Antigmros^and^Dcatieteiosj'  l^i^itmiteA'JB^t^oiMit^ittl 
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Dm  oaly  means  of  safety,  made  a  hasty  reheat  into  Syria. 
Ptolemy,  after  this  repulse  of  such  fomudable  enemiesy  assumed 
the  title  and  the  dignity  of  a  king. 

The  Syrian  princes,  in  order  to  redeem  the  honour  of  their 
arms,  resolved  to  carry  them  i^ainst  the  Rhodians,  on  pretence 
4hat  they  had  furnished  supplies  to  Ptolemy  in  his  late  contest 
with  Syria.  The  Bhodians  had,  for  many  years,  been  renowned 
for  their  skill  in  naval  affairs.  Their  commerce  was  consi- 
derable, their  soil  rich  and  fertile ;  the  conquest  of  Rhodes, 
therefore,  would  present  to  the  invaders  a  plentiful  harvest 
Demetrius  having  made  good  his  landing  on  that  island,  sat 
down  before  the  capital,  determined  to  exhaust  all  his  ingenuity, 
in  order  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Of  all  the  princes  of  his 
time,  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  once  the  most  ingenious,  the 
most  profound,  and  the  most  intrepid.  In  the  construction  of 
warlike  engines  his  genius  shone  forth  with  particular  lustre. 
It  was  from  the  amazing  efficacy  of  some  of  these  that  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Poliorcetes,  the  Stormer  of  Cities.  The 
Bhodians,  supported  by  their  numerous  fleets,  and  furnished 
with  stores  from  Greece  and  from  Egypt,  withstood  every 
attack  with  firmness,  and  ultimately  obliged  the  besiegers  to 
chraw  off  their  forces.  The  high  spirit  of  Demetrius  was  mor« 
tified  by  the  unexpected  resistance  of  the  Rhodians,  and  the 
ingenuity  and.  constancy  with  which  they  opposed  all  the  firm- 
ness of  his  resolution  and  the  resources  of  his  invention. 

The  solicitations  that  were  made  to  Demetrius  by  the 
Athenians,  to  come  and  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of 
Cassander,  were  gladly  received  by  him  in  such  a  juncture* 
He  found  his  reputation  declining  every  hour  that  he  remained 
m  Rhodes,  and  was  extremely  happy  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition, the  urgency  of  which  might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  his 
having  abandoned  an  object  for  which  such  great  and  formi- 
dable preparations  had  been  made*  In  Greece  his  arms  were 
attended  with  more  success.  He  soon  forced  Cassander  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Athens ;  pursued  him  in  his  retreat ;  an^ 
having  come  up  with  him,  threw  his  army  into  disorder,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly  with  precipitation  into  Macedon.  The 
result  of  this  triumph  was,  the  submission  of  the  greater  part 
of  Greece.     All  the  cities,  from  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  to 
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the  istfamiifl  of  Corinth,  yielded  to  fab  {KeTailiog  power;. and 
abo  many  cities  in  the  Paloponneraft. 

The  Ghrecians,  sunk  into  effeminacy  and  servifity,  thought 
that  the  interposition  of  Demetrius  in  their  fayour  had  laid 
fliem  under  an  eternal  obligation  to  him,  and  that  they  were 
in  gratitude  bound  to  make  him  the  greatest  and  earliest  retnrA 
in  their  power.  They,  therefore,  studied  to  feed  his  appetites, 
and  to  gratify  his  passions*  There  was  no  sensual  indulgence 
with  the  means  of  which  they  did  not  furnish  him.  The  orators 
made  the  most  fulsome  and  ridiculous  pan^;yrics  on  his  virtues 
and  his  victories.  The  nation  at  large  complimented  him  on 
his  being  the  restorer  of  the  liberties  of  an  oppressed  people ; 
and,  to  complete  his  honours,  a  solemn  convention  of  the  states 
declared  him  generalissimo  of  all  GreeoOi 

Had  Antigonns  discovered  and  pursued  his  true  interest^ 
he  would  have  availed  himsdtf  of  the  defeat  of  Cassander,  to 
enter  into  some  beneficial  alliance  with  that  commander.  Bat 
instead  of  that,  he  rejected  with  disdain  all  his  advances  towards 
reconciliation.  He  would  not  even  ent^  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  him,  though  he  condescended  to  ask  it  in  the  most 
Buj^limt  manner.  The  only  terms  he  would  grant  were 
unconditional  submisrion,  and  a  total  renunciation  of  every 
elaim  on  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 

Tbia  impolitic  insolence  did  not  go  unchastided.  Cassandi^s 
influence  in  Europe  was  still  great,  and  he  had  die  esteem  of 
several  of  the  eastern  princes.  But  the  chief  advantage  he 
had  over  Antigonns  Was,  the  antipathy  which  aH  their  neigh- 
bours bore  to  ike  Syrian  kin^.  Many  of  them  had  dready 
smarted  under  the  rod  of  their  oppression,  and  all  of  ti»m  had 
much  to  fear  from  dieir  ambitious  ttid  tyrannical  principlei. 
They  therefore  joined,  avowedly  and  cofdMy,  in  checking  the 
grovrth  of  a  power,  which  threatened  one  day  to  ovenrhefan 
them.  The  confederacy  against  Antigonos  and  Demetriiis 
Was  composed  of  Ihe  Macedonians,  the  Tfaracians,  and  the 
Egyptians,  together  with  some  inferior  states.  Lysimachns 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  flie  Thracians,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Macedonians ;  and  Seleucns  to  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
together  with  the  household  troops,  which  had  been  put  under 
his  direction  by  Perdiccas.      Lysimachns  made  all  possible 
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httite  in  eM^tflslSiig  Ms  Army  teto  iidik    Bufotfii  llie  ifritttbr . 
tH^had  ToAched  Ilbi^gte.    H6  fliadd  MtcMl  itStfiB  ofaeMU- 
iMid«fi6ii  irttb  AeAigowtt,  wlio  ^ras  thM  b  AiA  Mne  pMviiMNit 
Irat'  tbSs  pffaiee  Was  too  c6iiideiit  of  ««ooeM  to  Utten  to  Mfe 
propoiab. 

Early  in  the  iqpfbig,  news  was  bioii|^t  to  AlMigottM,  ^Kt 
SelenciH  was  approacshing  rapi^y  at  the  head  Of  a  poworftd 
army.  On  receiving  that  intelligence,  he  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  Demetrius,  to  request  of  him  to  march  to  his 
assbtance  as  quickly  as  possible.  Demetrius  ot>eyed  his 
father^s  command ;  and  had  arrived  in  Phrygia  a  very  short 
time  when  it  was  reported,  that  Seleuens  had  joined  Lysi- 
machus.  Thus  united,  die  Syrian  army  consisted  of  seventy 
thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-five  elephants; 
that  of  die  confederates,  of  sixty-four  thousand  foot,  ten 
fliousand  five  hundred  horse,  four  hundred  elephants,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  chariots  of  war.  Both  am^s  were 
anxious  ebont  the  event  of  a  battle,  by  which  the  fate  of  king- 
doms was  to  be  decided.  Antigonus,  who  never  had  been 
seen  to  shrink  from  any  form  of  danger,  is  said  to  have  betrayed 
several  matks  of  fear  on  this  occasion.  The  eventfiil  batde 
was  fought  near  to  Ipsus,  an  inconsiderable  town  in  the 
province  of  Phrygia.  It  were  needless  to  record,  all  the 
manoeuvres  and  feats  of  valour  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  it  will 
be  enough  to  say,  that  both  armies  behaved  g^lantly,  and 
acted  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  energy  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  better  cause.  The  brave  Antq^onus  fell ;  the 
Syrians  were  completely  routed;  and  Demetrius,  with  much 
difficulty,  effected  his  escape  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand 
men*  The  success  of  the  confederates  is  ascribed  to  the  good 
conduct  of  Seleucus,  who  took  advantage  of  the  warmth  of 
Demetrius,  in  pursuing  with  too  much  ardour  a  body  of  the 
enemy  which  he  had  put  to  flight.  With  Antigonus  fell  the 
greatness  of  the  Syrian  empire. 

Antigonus,  when  he  was  slain,  was  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  person  of  noble  extraction.  He 
espoused  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Correns,  a  young  hdy 
of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Demetrius  and 
Philip.    Philip  died  in  early  youth;  Demetrius,  as  we  have 
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idready  $eea^  irss  did  pride  and  iapport  ^lut  falhei's  iajm. 
Tharo  was  no  oonunander  in  Ae  senrioe  of  Maced<m  wko  liad 
been  more  in  the  field  than  Antig^nas :  his  whole  fife  had 
been  a  scene  of  activity  and  peril;  and  he  had,  on  aB  ooea- 
sionSy  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  and  bravery.  He  had  psen, 
from  being  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexantor,  to  be  the  knrd 
of  some  of  the  fiurest  provinces  in  Asia. 
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RBVOLUTIOlfS  IK  MAGfiDOlf  AVJ)  GRBBOS,  PROM  THE 
DEATH  OF  ANTIPATJCft,  TO  THB  PINAL  OVBRTHROW 
OP  THB  PAMJ^LY   OP  PHILIP. 

CASftANt>BH9  ttpprehendmi^  the  j^erilons  rilnation  in  irhioh  lie 
and  all*  ilOr  friends  of  the  late  administration  of  Macedon  were 
placed,  resolved  to  take  some  preoantions  far  their  safety. 
He  began  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  Polyperchon,  whichi 
being  that  of  a  credolons  and  inhuman  man^  determined  him 
to  act  with  eqnal  dtcnmspeotion  and  dispatch.  Besidesi  he 
was  dissatittfied  with  the  disposition  of  affeirs  which  his  father 
had  made ;  and  was  stimulated  by  his  ambition  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  a  command,  to  which  he  reckoned  that  he  had  the 
best  right.  From  these,  and  some  other  considerations  of  a 
similar  nature,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  following  expedient :— * 
He  engaged  a  number  of  his  most  respectable  friends  to  ac^ 
company  him  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  tiie  diversion  of  hunt- 
ing. When  they  had  got  a  considerable  distance  from  court, 
he  assembled  them  together,  and  disclosed  his  mind.  He  told 
them,  that  his  true  reason  for  having  brought  them  to  thut 
place  was,  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  their  opinions, 
in  a  matter  in  which  tiieir  fives  and  fortunes  wer^  deeply  con- 
cerned. What  he  alluded  to  was,  the  arrangement  tiiat  had 
lately  been  made  in  the  conduct  of  public  afiajrs,  and  the  con* 
sequences  that  were  likely  to  flow  from  that  arrangement  He 
then  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  dangers  that  threatened 
the  nation,  from  the  junction  of  interests  that  had  taken  place 
between  the  protector  and  Olympias,  the  ancient  and  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  Antipater  and  of  all  his  friends.  He  set  before 
them  tiie  obl^ations  wUch  they  lay  under  to  obviate  the  mis- 
fortunes Which  might  be  expected  to  rise  out  of  that  union ; 
and,  that  they  might  join  with  the  greater  alacrity  in  doing  so, 
he  stated  the  motives  which  he  thought  would  induce  Anti- 
gonns,  Ptolemy,  and  Lyrimachus,  to  become  the  enemies  of 
Polyperchon.     It  is  not  known,  whether  he  then  avowed  his 
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intentioiis  of  snpplantiiig  the  protectory  or  iHiedier  he  qwke 
of  only  proTiding  for  the  security  of  his  friends.  At  any  rst^ 
his  remonstraiices  procured  him  many  powerful  partians,  in 
confidence  of  whose  support,  he  resolved  (o  act  independentfy 
and  openly. 

In  the  mean  time,  Polyperchon  was  busied  in  new  modelliiq; 
the  govemmidnt  of  Greece.  He  had  held  a  council  6f  state, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  displace  all  the  gOY^morsWho  had 
been  nominated  by  Antipater,  and  to  testore  democracy 
tlnDiiglmit  that  contiy*  The  adM;  wUch  was  pdiKsiiad  e» 
that  9i^99mu  )i  t0  be  fouiNl  in  the  woiks  of  IKo^orai.  The 
n^ma^r  im  wliiohit  ia  written  givea  us  the  faif^Mt  iffisAf^  of 
tb^  Ipeniua  of  iba  MacedoniaBs  gf  that  period.  The  body  cf 
the  edict  contains  several  great  stvetobes  of  the  royal  prerogn- 
a^e ;  wlale  the  pieamblo  abowids  with  protestattoiis .  of  the 
courts  havif^  no  othw  ^d  in  view^  by  the  meaauae  eq)oinedi. 
than  to  leatore  libetty  to  the  Greoian  people* 

Thia  prockunatioBi  gmciotia  aa  it  pretended  to  bns  did  not 
mefit  wfth  unanimous  approbatioo.  Themawotgectof  it  wan 
to  break  the  power  of  the  late  governon;  but  the  govemora 
did  not  choose  to  submit  to  a  decree,  by  which  theQr  wero  evi* 
dfBdj  to  be  sufibr»4;  Uiey  he9itaited  for  a  wbikb  and  then, 
hadxecoune  to  Caasander  for  lelief.  The  Athenian  being  of 
more  consequence  to  Macedon  than  any  other  GireoiaB  0tatn,f 
the  eyes  of  all  men  were  tamed  on  Nicanora  governor  oC 
Athens*  Had  Nicanor  complied  readily^  all  tln^  ends  of  thn 
edict  wx>ald  certainly  have  been  gained^  1h/a  nfst  of  the  gover*^ 
nors  would  have  followed  bis  example  i  but,  msl^a/d  of  falling 
in  with  the  wishes  of  the  court,  be  epdeavoiqred  i^  set  tlieir 
power  a;t  defiance.  He  at  first  questioned  the  anthority  of 
Polyperchon ;  when  Olympias,  scMne  time  alter»  wrote  to  him 
on  the  snlyeoty  he  devised  new  causes  of  procrastinaiiMi;  and 
be  continued  to  do  so,  till  he  had  sufficiently  streng&ened  thn 
garrison  at  MunlcUa,  which  he  commanded.  In  that  situaiioii 
he  might  have  iield  out  till  Cassander  could  have  had  time  to 
brj|ig  him  soecours :  but  he  was  now  able  to  do  moi#  than 
protect  his  f(»rt  Iiuitead,  therefore,  of  quitting  the  Municlnan 
fort,  as  the  proclamation  required^  or  of  barely  defending  it* 
US  his  firiends  expected,  he  sallied  foith,  and  made  hiaawif 
m^ter  of  the  Pir»as. 
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'  Tha  peopfei  intoxicated  with  the  ideal  liberty  which  th^, 
now  enjoyed,  aiul  provoked  at  the  resistance  made  by  Nicanor 
to  their  beoeficeat  deliverers,  detenn^ed  to  take  an  active  parf 
im  the  duipate,  Vaeix  fury,  always  violent,  and  for  the  mo^t 
part  misguided,  turned  upon  the  patriotic  Pbocion,  and  ^  few 
nMMre  distingiiished  citizens*  Their  ostensible  reasons  for  these 
outrages  were,  that  these  men  had  been  instnunental  in  biing«t 
ilig  about  the  revolution,  by  whioh  Greece  had  been  deprived 
of  her  democracy ;  and  that  they  were  still  in  the  habit  of  eon<^ 
suiting  with  Nieanor,  who  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
people's  liberty.  These  reasons,  groundless  as  they  were, 
effeeted  the  ruin  of  Phocion  and  Us  friends.  Being  imme*- 
diatdiy  jHfoseribed,  they  threir  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
AiexMdert  the  son  of  Polyperchon,  who  was  then  entering; 
Attica,  ajb  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  By  this  time.  Poly* 
penriiOB  hinself  was  at  hand :  he  had  left  Macedon,  accost 
panied  by  Philip  Aridsdus,  and  was  hastening  to  join  the  troops 
under  his  cenuBand  to  those  led  on  by  his  son,  Alexander, 
having  heard  Phoeion  and  the  other  unhappy  exiles  relate 
their  gtory,  was  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  decree,  by 
which  they  had  been  expelled  the  city.  He  sent  them  to  his 
father,  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  himself,  and  at- 
tended by  Diaarchus,  a  Corinthian,  the  old  and  intimate  friend 
of  Pofyperchon.  But,  in  a  Uttb  time,  arrived  deputies  from 
Athens,  charging  them  with  high  treason.  Polyperchon  wdt^ 
al  first,  somewhat  puzded  how  to  act,  between  the  very  oppo^ 
site  representations  of  the  Athenians  and  his  son.  But  in- 
tonated motives  prevailed  over  those  of  justice  and  humanity. 
He  perceived,  that  to  thwart  the  Athenians  would  not  only 
aUenate  their  mioids  from  his  government,  but  give  them  ground 
t»  behove,  that  he  was  not  sinoere  in  the  professions  he  had 
published  in  the  late  edict  He  therefore  caused  Phocion  and 
hia  friends  to  be  chwied,  and  sent  back  to  Athens.  The 
messagewbichaccompaniedthemwas  to  this  effect:  "Though 
he  wsn  pisffmaded  that  they  w<»re  traitors,  yet  he  left  them  to 
be  judged  by  the  Athenians,  as  a  free  people.''  Phocion 
dtfshsd  to  kmw  whether  he  was  to  be  proceeded  against  ae« 
oerding  ie  the  regulv  forms  of  law?  Being  told  that  he  was, 
he  added,  ""  How  was  that  possible,  if  no  hearing  was  to  be 
allowed  him?^    Perceiving,  from  the  violence  of  the  popular 
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damour/  that  no  opportuaity  of  defence  was  to  be  i 
him,  he  exclaimed,  '^  As  for  myself,  I  confess  ihe  came  of 
which  I  am  accused,  and  submit  cheerfully  to  the  genteaoe  of 
the  law ;  but  consider,  O  ye  Athenians,  what  it  is  that  theaa 
men  have  done,  diat  they  should  dius  be  involved  in  the  same 
calamity  with  me."  The  people  called  out  vefaemendy^  **  Thej 
are  your  accomplices,  and  we  need  no  farther  ground  of  aceo- 
sation.*'  A  decree  was  then  drawn  up  and  read,  by  wfaidi 
Riocion,  Nicocles,  Atreudippus,  Agamon>  and  Pytbodea, 
were  condemned  to  suffer.  These  men  were  present:  the 
following  were  doomed  to  the  same  untimely  end,  thoagk 
absent,  viz.  Demetrius,  Callimedon,  and  Charides.  Many 
of  the  people  moved,  that  Phocion  should  be  put  to  the  tortus^ 
before  he  was  executed ;  but  that  punishment  appeariag  too 
severe,  he  was  put  to  death,  without  being  tortured.  Wb&a 
the  votes  were  collecting,  many  of  his  enemies  were  seen  with 
garlands  on  their  heads,  and  demonstrating  all  the  satisftctMMi 
they  could  have  felt  on  the  discomfiture  of  a  powerful  publie 
enemy.  A  friend  took  occasion  to  ask  Phocion,  as  they  w^re 
bearing  him  to  the  place  o(  execution,  what  commands  he  had 
to  leave  for  his  son :  "  Only  this,"  replied  be,  veiy  ewAty, 
^*  that  he  foi^et  bow  ill  the  Athenians  treated  his  fa&er." 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  was  not  allayed,  even  afil» 
they  had  deprived  him  of  his  life.  They  passed  a  decree,  by 
which  bis  body  was  banished  the  Athenian  territories)  and  any 
person  subjected  to  a  penalty  who  should  furnish  fire  for  hb 
funeral  pile.  One  Cohopion  conveyed  the  corpse  a  little  be* 
yond  Eleusina,  where  he  borrowed  fire  of  a  Megariaa  womu^ 
and  burned  it.  A  Megarian  matron,  who  attended  on  liiat 
occasion,  raised  a  humble  monument  on  the  spot,  in  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  orator;  and,  having  carried  home  his  ashes, 
which  she  had  previously  collected  with  great  care,  she  buried 
them  under  her  hearth ;  putting  up,  in  the  mean  time,  this 
prayer  to  her  household  gods :  **  To  you^  O  ye  deities !  who 
protect  this  place,  do  I  commit  the  precious  remains  of  the 
most  excellent  Phocion ;  protect  them,  I  beseech  yon,  firom 
every  insult,  and  deliver  them  one  day  to  be  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  when  the  Athenians  shall  have 
become  wiser."  A  short  time  only  had  intervened,  wh^i  the 
prayer  of  the  pious  matron  was  fulfilled.    The  Athenians,  as 
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hi  t&miej  imtances  of  a  gimilar  kind,  began  to  abate  of  their 
Any,  and  to  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  tmth.  They  re- 
cefleeted  the  many  services  which  the  state  had  derived  from 
tte  superior  wisdom  of  Phocion's  counsels ;  and,  on  that  re- 
oolleetion,  theycoald  not  but  wonder  at  the  part  they  had 
aeted.  They  decreed  for  the  victim  of  thehr  rage  a  siatne  of 
brass ;  they  ordered  his  ashes  to  be  brought  back  to  Athens, 
at  the  pubKc  expense  ;  and  passed  ^n  act,  by  which  ail  his 
accusers  were  to  be  put  to  death.  Agnonides,  who  had  beetf 
a  leader  in  the  plot  against  I%ocion,  was  seized  and  executed. 
Epieunis  and  Demophilus  fled ;  but  Phocion's  son  overtook 
ihem,  and  revenged  the  death  of  his  father.  This  is  said  to 
hflfve  been  the  only  meritorious  deed  which  that  young  man 
ever  petfbrmed.  Entirely  destitute  of  his  fathet^s  virtues,  he 
possessed  but  a  small  portion  of  his  abilities :  in  the  history  of 
his  countiy,  therefore,  his  other  actions  are  deservedly  for* 
gotten. 

The  integrity  of  Phocion,  his  magnanimity,  and  his  sober» 
steady  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  are  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  the  most  patriotic  of  aU  his  countrymen.  Without 
aiming'  at  the  favour  of  the  great,  he  often  dared  to  stem  the 
popular  tide ;  and,  without  being  deterred  by  the  threats  of 
the  people,  he  sometimes  ventured  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  few  who  stood  high,  but  alone.  He  had  as  much  probity 
as  his  illustrious  competitor  Demosthenes ;  and  he  wanted  dl 
that  enthusiasm  whidi  sometimes  threatened  to  mislead  him. 
His  opposition  to  the  most  popular  men  of  his  time  has  been 
the  cause  of  his  making  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  state, 
and  constitutes  the  most  striking  feature  in  his  character.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the  motives  from  which  he 
aoted  were  always  prudent  and  commendable.  The  principle 
on  which  he  opposed  Demosthenes,  when  that  orator  would 
have  stined  up  the  Athenians  to  resist  the  government  of 
•Macedon,  proves  at  once  the  greatness  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
extensiveness  of  his  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
rival  states  at  that  period.  It  was  this : — ''  Since  the  Athe- 
nians are  no  longer  able  to  fill  their  wonted  glorious  sphere,  let 
them  adopt  counsels  suited  to  their  abilities ;  and  endeavour 
to  court  the  fiiendship  of  a  power,  which  they  cannot  provoke 
but  to  their  ruin.''    These  were  his  own  words.    The  principle. 
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da  vhfeh  be  prooeeded  in  tbal  latft  § traggle  wUeb  e^Nst  bun  Ids* 
Iife^  ai^ed  w  equal  degree  of  pmdeoce  mid  tfnafeami^ 
patnotigio.  He  ww  oondemned  for  keeping  up  a  ooneipond-^ 
en«e  with  Niciinor>  wbp  continued  to  hold  oat  after  Polfpef.- 
chon  ha4  tendered  Athens  hear  freedom.  Had  that  grut  a£ 
die  protector'a  been  Bwh  as  promised  to  confer  h^ipinesa  ea 
the  state*  Phocion  wouM  have  sided  with  the  mnltatiide ;  h$H 
he  well  knew,  that  the  meaning  of  it  was  merely  ii^  divide  the 
power  of  Ca8sandei<s  party ;  and  as  the  protector  did  nfii  im- 
niediately  support  his  edict  by  arms,  it  was  plain  Ant  it  oenU 
not  take  effect  while  Nicanor  remained  hostile  to  it  Besidea, 
if  Athens  was  not  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  decree,  it 
wonld  have  been  extreme  folly  to  have  superadded  to  her  olfasi 
evils  that  of  an  intestine  broil  .between  b^  govenM»r  and  he« 
citizens.  He  was  the  only  Athenian  who  was  able  ocoesien* 
ally  to  draw  the  respect  both  of  his  countrymeti  and  of  their 
enemies.  He  was  a  rational  and  a  peaceable  patriot «  ho 
wished  for  the  aggiandismnent  of  his  native  land ;  bnt  he  was 
anxious  that  its  grandeur  should  flow  from  those  ingwions  wU 
which  spring  finm  national  tranquillity* 

Whibt  these  things  were  diwg.  CcMsander.  who  aaw  no 
prospect  c^  immediate  success  by  the  greatest  effiirt  of  aU  the 
power  he  could  then  command  in  Europe,  judged  it  proper  to 
look  for  aid  in  another  quarter.  He  had  been  indnstnous  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  his  Macedonian  fiiende,  and  to 
engage  them  warmfy  in  his  cause :  having  done  so,  he  thought 
he  had  reason  to  hope  for  a  happy  issue  to  his  afltafasL  He 
knew  how  ready  Antigonus  would  be  to  oj^se  the  nsensuMS 
of  any  pmson  holding  the  invidions  office  of  "  IVotaetor  of  the 
Kings;"  to  him«  therefore,  he  resolved  to  fly  for  soMonn. 
Indeed,  his  own  personal  safety  reqmred  that  he  shovdd  than 
qmt  Maeedon.  The  Syrian  king  received  Cassandev  with  Hie 
greatest  nfiability  and  kindness.  He  did  not  lay  him  under 
the  necessity  of  repeating  his  request.  He  hflted  Poiypar* 
chon;  and  to  executo  vengeanoe  on  him  he  saw  wmild  be  Hie 
shoitest  and  surest  road  to  the  conquest  of  Ana,  the  grand 
olgeet  of  his  ambition. 

The  troops  which  Cassander  received  were  not  nimifgnns ; 
in  the  hands,  h(wever,.of  a  man»  ammated  by  so  entoiprising 
a  quiit  as  he  posseseed,  they  were  capaUle  of  achiemg  great 
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expUkiB,  He  Mt  mil  f«r  AAam,  nd,  amnag  in  die  Pimiia 
wUk  hi$  htde  fleet,  vas  welocwiei  to  Gxeeee  by  Nioeaor. 
Widi  Ye^^aid  to  tbe  new  fidiiiiiuatNtioD,  Nkaner  vas  quite  of 
tlte  aaitte  mind  iritb  Caiaaiider.  He  had  received  Us  gOTem- 
ment  finxm  Antipater ;  he  had  been  &e  first  to  oppose  Poly- 
perchoa's  ediot ;  he  had  been  exposed  to  dai^er  on  aoooimt  of 
thai  oppoatiim;  he  was,  therefore^  the  most  likely  person  to 
semmd  Ibe  viewa  of  his  intrepid  witor. 

Polypec^hoB,  hearing  of  the  anival  of  Gasaander,  resolved 
to  make  a  vigwons  efibrt  both  by  sea  and  hind.  He  assembled 
a  powerfol  army,  and  marched  directly  into  Attica.  TUs  por- 
tion of  Greece  was  never  remarkable  for  Am  fertility  of  its 
lands ;  the  nimibers  wUch  followed  the  protector  soon  produced 
scarcity  of  provisions^  and  Aat  seardty  detennined  hhn  to 
alter  bis  porpose  of  immediatoly  subdning  his  enemies.  He 
gave  to  Alexander,  his  son,  a  force  saffioient  to  keep  Cassan* 
der  in  awe :  and  with  the  rest  of  Us  troops  he  moved  towania 
Peloponnesus,  whare  his  opponent  had  many  friends. 

By  this  time,  tbe  fleet  commanded  by  CHtns  had  set  sail  to 
meet  that  of  Cassander ;  the  latter  was  under  the  condnet  of 
Nioan<»'.  A  battle  took  place,  in  which  this  commander  waa 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  flight  Bat  his  shipa 
being  refitted,  and  fidly  manned,  by  die  addition  of  a  body  o£ 
Uffikt  troops  sent  over  by  Antigonna,  he  soon  found  Umself  in 
a  condition  to  face  the  enmny.  He  pat  to  sea ;  and  coming 
up  with  CHttts,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  at  Byaantitun,  he  oblained 
a  completo  victory.  A  short  time  after  this  battle^  Clitns  waa 
slain,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  soUietsof  Lgrsunadais. 

Meanwhile,  Polypetohoa  had  conmeiiced  hia  operatioBS  in 
the  PelqMNuiesus.  He  was  determined  to  see  his  edict  obeyed, 
or  to  inffiet  the  punisbment  which  it  threatened  in  case  of  dia* 
obedience.  Mimy  had  been  put  to  death  who  had  not  readily 
aompKed  with  the  terms  it  proposed.  So  severe  and  uweaaoah 
able  were  his  proceedkigs»  that  he  eondenmed  nmny  penona, 
aserely  because  they  had  heU  eflfees  under  the  protestoiahip 
of  Aatipcter.  He  waa  now  aetii^^  Hke  a  tyrant;  and  every 
province  through  which  he  passed  was  a  scene  of  confiiaioa 
aaid  blood.  The  Megalopofitans  were  the  most  considembie 
body  of  men  who  remsted  PolyparohoB'a  deoiee*  The  magia<- 
tnrtes  and  people  having  oonsalted  on  the  aflair»  resolved 
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ottdy  not  to  alter  tlieir  fiMrm  of  gowenaoeat  Shuh  « 
i«w>hi&m  was  treason  in  the  eyes  of  the  protector:  he  de- 
dared  it  to  be  not  onfy  an  open  insnk  on  Us  avflioiity,  hot  a 
taeit  acknowledgment  of  the  Megalopolitansbeii^ihe  abettors 
of  Cassander^s  rebellion,  and  he  denoimced  exemplary  ven- 
geance against  them.  The  Megalopolitans  comprehended  Us 
meaning  folly ;  bnt  their  coanseb  had  been  taken  matoreiyy 
and  were  not  to  be  easily  overturned.  Tliey  fortified  their 
dty ;  removed  their  effects,  and  all  those  persons  who  could 
not  assist  in  defending  their  lives ;  and  to  tbe  mmiber  of  fifteen 
thousand  retired  within  the  walls,  determined  to  make  a 
desperate  resistance. 

Polyperchon  made  good  his  threats :  he  appeared  before  the 
city,  accompanied  by  Philip  Aiidflens,  the  king,  and  supported 
by  a  large  army.  His  engineers  were  exceedingly  active; 
before  the  besieged  imagined  that  the  enemy  had  begun  to 
work,  three  towers,  with  all  the  wall  between  them,  were  un- 
dermined and  thrown  down.  Polyperchon  then  made  an 
attack,  wUch  was  well  supported  by  both  sides ;  but  the  Me- 
galopolitans had  the  advantage.  On  tUs  occasion,  the  conduct 
of  the  Megalopolitan  wives  and  youths  was  very  remarkable : 
wUle  their  friends  had  advanced  to  the  breach  to  face  Hie 
enemy,  they  had  laboured  with  all  their  might,  and  had  almost 
completed  an  intrenchment  of  eardi  and  rubbidi  within  the 
breach.  This  repulse  did  not  discourage  the  protector.  He 
resolved  to  renew  the  assault,  and  to  avail  himself  of  his  ele- 
phants. The  thought  of  being  attacked  by  those  animals 
greatly  distressed  the  besieged :  they  were,  however,  soon  de- 
livered firom  uneasiness  on  that  account.  There  happened  to 
be  among  them  a  man  named  Damides,  who  had  served  tmder 
Alexander,  and  who  had  learned  firom  experience  the  de- 
structive arts  of  his  profession.  He  undertook  to  render  the 
dbfdiants  perfectly  useless  to  the  besiegers,  and  die  stratagem 
he  used  was  this : — He  caused  long  pieces  of  planks  to  be 
driven  into  the  ground,  with  spikes  in  the  ends  of  them,  and 
over  the  spikes  he  threw  some  rubbish  to  prevent  the  enemy 
firom  discovering  the  plot :  this  was  done  all  along  the  inside 
of  the  breach.  The  citizens  were  drawn  up  between  die  city 
and  these  machines^  and  at  each  end  of  the  breach.  The  be- 
siegers were  now  ready  to  make  the  attack.   They  aioved  for- 
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waid  in  grda^rder,  witk  the  elephants  ill  fioiif.  These  ani- 
mak,  having  got  witfaui  the  fareaeh,  foand  the  spikes  nuuung 
into  their  feet»  and  wece  thereby  much  initated.  The  citiaens^ 
obsonring  this,  began  to  gall  them  and  their  riders  with  darts 
and  stones.  This  occasioned  a  dreadful  confusion.  Many  of 
the  spikes  had  pierced  so  deep,  that  some  of  the  poor  bmtes, 
onaUe  to  move,  fell  down.  Othets  were  so  enraged  by  the 
pain  they  felt,  that  they  tamed  upon  their  own  men,  and  trod 
them  under  foot  The  Macedonian  army,  observing  this,  were 
struck  with  dismay,  and  refused  to  attempt  storming  the  phice; 
Polyperchon  was*therefore  forced  to  retire.  News  of  a  nature 
equally  disgraceful  reached  him  much  about  the  same  time. 
This  was  an  account  of  the  dinpomfiture  €i  the  admiral  Clitns* 
After  such  repeated  losses,  he  saiw  no  prospect  of  acquiring 
any  honour  in  Greece.  He  appointed  a  considerable  body  of 
foot  and  horse  to  block  up  the  Megalopolitans  in  their  city,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  army  hastened  to  Macedon. 

Nicanor,  loaded  with  naval  honours,  had  now  resumed  Ug 
government  Cassander,  sensible  of  the  service  which  the  go- 
vernor had  rendered  him,  showed  him  the  greatest  attention 
and  respect  They  were  living  together  on  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  terms,  when  it  was  told  Cassander,  that  the  gO" 
vemor  had  a  design  of  making  himself  the  sovereign  of  Attica. 
He  had  made  some  difficulty  in  admitting  Cassander^s  troops 
into  some  of  the  forts;  a  circumstance  which,,  being  united 
with  that  report,  awakened  suspicion,  which  is  neariiy  allied  to 
revenge.  Cassander  posted  some  of  his  men  in  an  empty 
house,  and  ad^ed  Nicanor  to  meet  him  there,  in  order  to  con- 
sult about  some  matters  of  hi^  moment  Nicanor  appeared« 
and  was  entering,  when  assassins  attacked  and  murdered  him. 
The  indignation  of  the  friends  of  Nicanor  was  roused ;  but 
when  they  considered  that  Cassander  was  already  in  possession 
of  the  greater 'part  of  the  city,  and  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
find  a  very  able  second  in  Polyperchon,  in  case  they  should  at* 
tempt  a  revolution,  they  judged  it  most  eligible  to  submit  to 
their  fate.  Indeed,  the  engaging  manners  of  Cassander  tended 
greatly  to  reconcile  the  Athenians  to  his  government  His 
eondescension  and  his  generosity  bespoke,  in  many  instances, 
tte  submissive  negoeiator,  rather  than  the  sueeessfiil  prince. 

Amony'[the  first  aets^of  his  power,  was  the  appointment  of 
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afOf«nior.  llie  persoii  vbMta  he  Buaed  fo  duil  ofifee tvsi 
DMMtritM  ThaleareuB*  «he  oririmteddiaeiple  of  Tlieo|ibaitii8. 
Demetriof  was  at  oaoe  a  fWoMpher,  an  on^or,  and  a  maa  of 
tfftoe.  Eb  teimoe  be  had  demad  from  Theoj^natlB^ 
las  Ituons  af  vktae  asid  eloquenea  from  Phodon  and  Ike* 
iaxMdM9ii68«  The  ^aa  qadlified  faim  to  eompidieod  aad  eaoaa- 
lage  tbe  tttoMpy  partoiti  of  an  acute  aad  iDgenirafl  paopia; 
fiia  otbers,  to  okeek  aad  oontrol  dieir  lioentioosaett.  Cioeia 
fepeaks  ia  a  very  fiivooraUe  BMaaar  of  Ub  oratory;  bat  tbaa 
lie  wfn,  he  was  <he  fbat  of  aU  the  Gt«eks  who  chaagad  the 
bold,  a^TToas,  and  remtless  eloqaenoe  of  tiia  eariiar  cntoniv 
iato  the  mild  and  pathelio  qiedee  of  afoqaanoa;  whioh^  faa 
Mab,  hi  &r  mtmor,  m  pomt  of  merit,  to  Aefbnaar^  *^  at  Ae 
power  of  the  jgmritjri^lUiag  stream  la  mAai<w  to  that  of  *e 
roagh,  thanderiBg  toimttt^  His  modeiatioa  moA  fcindbiaai 
lowaids  those  he  governed  prooaivd  thahr  asteeaa,  aad>  m 
many  instances^  their  1ove«  They  sooa  reposed  the  giaateat 
oonfideaee  in  In  wisdom  and  mtegrity^  aad  Aat  ooafidenoe 
he  dSd  not  betiay.  That  power,  wUdi  be  migfat  kwa  iai* 
ftto^f<ed  into  tyranny,  ha  used  as  maois  of  pfomating^  4hair 
watflth  and  gfaodmr.  He  vepoired  thahf  priffic  ediAnas»  and 
cfran^Mft  some  imw  ones..  Ba  was  ao  atteniae  Is  Iha  ini- 
prevemeataf  their  inance,  ^m^  bafbns  hfe  .gofemneat  ended, 
flie  pabfio  iwvemtes  w«a  gvsatly  bMMased.  DMae  advaD- 
^ages  to  the  oiihiens  of  Athens  weae  T«^d  by  them  in  the 
beaoma  they  confeived  aa  (hair  boMftaitor.  They  aseeted 
no  less  tfiaa  tiaee  haadiad  «tailaes»  as  tokens  of  theb'  gasti- 
ttfde,  many  af  whieh  weiw  ^qaaatrian4  He  w«  laspsatad  aad 
bonoeaadbyall,  bat  was  not  uammally  pafabov  baMf  been 
sat<ovar  Atbaaslrf  Oassnader»  whowas  laoIoBd  «|Mn  m  iba 
eneiay  of  the  airil  hberty  of  Giaaoe. 

irteiMMS  aad  da^graee,  whidh  «iaaiBS«r  Pd^f^Rtea 
bad  latdlyinet,  ant  off  avaiyhope  af  Us  gajmag giaaad hi 
Otaeae,  aad  dataniaed  Urn  to  aoniaBt  kamadf  with  Iba 
AraHiea  of  Hasedon.  AtAca  was  norrbepood  Aa  seaoh  af 
bh  power,  and  Aeaasaassaf  tip  Jfcgaiipdiiaas  had  wpmai 
sB  Pelspoamsias with  camtaa^it  of  his  aotfainiy,  baaaha 
pmMsaaient^  aubitioa  wwld  bava  baesi  lidiiiaisas:  bat  iM 
was  Asaamd  avaa  to  la  haader  isit< 

bad  beea  reaaHad  to  tsice  abmn  af  tbe  wAmt 
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kiif  ,  Alennder^  ud  to  satiotiim  the  mw  adiufadBtnilion  of 
Mfteedim  by  her  presmoe.  She  was  now  preptting  for  her 
rettun.  Jfreywody  to  hex  qidtliiig  Epiros^  she  wrote  to  En- 
menes,  infotmmg  him  of  her  mtentum  of  retisitiiig  Maeedon« 
Bemenes,  who  always  had  the  welfare  of  the  state  near  to  his 
hearty  advised  her,  in  his  answer,  net  to  be  too  {ffecipitate  in 
her  return;  and,  in  case  she  did  return,  teendeayonrtofot^ 
ail  the  injuries  she  had  formerly  teoeived,  aad  to  try  to  hehare 
Willi  gentleness  and  fotbearanoe.  The  sequel  of  her  story 
will  show  how  much  stress  she  laid  on  the  fiiendly  admonition 
ef  Eumenes.  She  aimed  m  Maoedon  in  a  very  short  time ; 
and,  on  her  presence  being  annonneed,  great  consternation 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people:  even  her  own  fiiendB 
Areaded  the  effects  of  her  resentment.  Those  who  had  bem 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Antipater  had  peen&r  reason  to 
tremble;  bnt,  above  all,  Philip  Aiidssas  and  his  queen. 
AridsBus,  the  son  of  Phflip  by  a  concubine,  had  from  his  in* 
ftmcy  been  subjected^  to  ttat  aversion  and  hatred  from  Olyrn*- 
pias,  which  the  relation  which  subsisted  betwe^  her  and  fani 
lanalfy  excites.  The  infirmity  of  his  imderstanding  was  said 
fo  hirre  been  the  e£fect  of  a  potion  which  she  gave  Urn. 
Cynane,  the  mother  of  Philip  Aridaeus's  queen,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Perdiceas,  at  the  mstigation  of  Olympias.  Amyntas, 
her  Aither,  the  son  of  Phffip  the  First's  elder  broth^^  had  dse 
been  destroyed  through  her  contrivance;  so  that  neiAer 
Plffip,  nor  Enrydice  his  wife,  eeuld  be  supposed  to  look  upon 
her  with  complacence.  Indeed,  ^y  had  every  reason  to 
apprehend  bad  consequences  from  her  getting  into  power,  ssid 
&ey  set  tiiemselves  to  provide  for  the  worst  Euiydiee  had 
more  discernment  and  activity  tiian  her  husband.  She  began 
to  levy  ah  army,  calling  upon  all  who  ddier  respected  the 
brother  of  Aletander,  their  late  royal  master,  or  his  queen,  or 
who  revered  ihe  vhrtues  of  Antipator,  to  unite  in  defimdit^ 
file  rights  of  'ttkebt  country.  She  wrote  at  die  sanfe  time  to 
Caasimder,  ptes^g  him  to  hasten  to  her  asristance ;  and  she 
gttve  leommand  to  Pdlyperchon,  not  to  tsike  any  farther  coik 
cem  in  the  administration,  but  to  give  it  up  to  Cassander, 
whom  the  king  thought  proper  to  appoint  The  Macedonians 
readfly  aitaed  at  the  request  of  Enrydiee,  amd  in  a  sheit  time 
she  was  prepared  to  do  more  than  defend  hersdfflrom  violenoe.* 
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These  hasty  proceedings  of  Earydioe  fwnished  her  tmt^^if^ 
with  sofBcient  jdiea  for  taking  up  anns.  Olympiasp  ever  jea- 
loas  and  watchful,  had  marked  them  with  attention^  and  rea- 
dily discovered  the  necessity  she  was  under  of  being  upon  her 
guard.  Her  brother  had  sent  a  body  of  Epirots  to  escort  her 
to  Macedon:  to  them  she  added  some  of  her  Macedoniaii 
adherents^  and  straightway  marched  to  join  Polyperchon's 
troops.  Having  formed  a  junction,  the  whole  army  moved 
on  to  attack  Eurydice,  who,  animated  by  the  cruel  treatment 
her  family  had  received,  led  out  her  forces  to  meet  them.  It 
was  her  wish  to  have  deferred  fighting  till  she  could  have 
been  supported  by  Cassander;  but  her  preciptate  conduct 
in  taking  up  arms  had  roused  the  c^prehensions  of  the  oppos- 
ing party,  and,  by  quickening  their  motions,  had  rendered  the 
arrival  of  succour  from  Cassander  impracticable.  The  armies 
met,  and  were  ready  to  close,  when  01ympias*s  appearance 
at  the  head  of  her  troops  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  The 
soldiers  of  Eurydice,  discovering  in  her  mien  all  the  dignity 
and  awfiil  migesty  of  the  royal  relict  of  Philip,  and  of  tfa» 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  were  unable  to  strike  a  sii^^ 
blow :  they  quitted  their  ranks,  and  went  over  to  the  standard 
of  Olympias. 

This  event  proved  fatal  to  Eurydice  and  her  consort  They 
both  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  who  persecuted  them 
wiili  all  that  unrelenting  hatred  which  belonged  to  her  tempor. 
They  w«re  confined  in  a  prison,  which  was  so  small,  that  they 
could  scarcely  turn  themselves  in  it.  Their  wretched  suste- 
nance was  thrown  in  at  a  little  hole,  through  which  passed 
light  and  air,  and  all  the  other  limited  comforts  they  were 
permitted  to  enjoy.  Perceiving  that  this  barbarous  treatmait 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  people, 
and  fearing  that  their  commiseration  would  soon  be  converted 
into  indignation  towards  her,  she  resolved  to  put  a  period  to 
the  miserable  existence  of  her  prisoners.  She  instructed  some 
Thracians  to  enter  the  prison,  and  dispatch  Aridaeus;  and  they 
did  so  without  remorse.  He  bad  reigned  six  year  and  four 
months. 

This  inhuman  action  being  perpetrated,  Olympias  sent 
messengers  to  the  queen,  iVimished  with  a  poniard,  a 
rope,  and  a  cup  of  poison,  desiring  her  to  choose  which  she 
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'phased.  They  found  Hbr  Innding  up  the  womds  of  her 
lileedmg  spouse  iri&  Iiiieii»  wUch  she  had  torn  from  her  own 
hoAf;  and  paying  aH  that  decent  and  solemn  respeot  to  the 
MfeleMi  corpse  which  became  her  deplorable  sitoation.  She 
Teeeiyed  the  message  1b»t  was  brought  to  her  widi  the  greateiit 
eottiposnrei  and,  after  entreating  die  gods;  "  that  Olympias 
^mijlfct  be  rewgfded  with  the  Kke  present/'  she  tookihe  rope 
Itaid  strangled  hersdf.  Thns  were  that  hapless  pahr  cat  off. 
Olympias  had  now  gained  a  complete  triumph  over  both.  She 
had  seen  a  period  to  the  life  of  Aridaras,  whom  she  had  long 
rince  deprived  of  every  rational  mjoyment,  by  robbing  hhh 
of  his  nndersltmding;  and  she  had  completed  tiie  ndn  of 
Enrydice  and  her  fiunily,  fay  consigning  her  to  an  end  simflar 
to  that  which  her  violent  and  vindictive  passions  had  formerly 
pffocnved  to  her  nnfortmurte  parents. 

Olympias's  thirst  of  blood  was  not  yet  quenched.  She 
oauaed  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  body  of  lolas,  another  brotfier  of  Cassander's,  which  had 
kbg  rested  in  the  tomb,  she  had  brought  forth,  and  exposed 
on  the  highway;  and  a  hundred  Macedonians,  of  noble  birtii, 
wwe  seised  and  executed,  on  suspicion  of  having  been  in  the 
interest  of  Cassander. 

Cassander,  having  received  Enrydice's  letter,  and,  soon 
alter^i  the  news  of  her  imprisonment  by  Olympias,  made  all 
possible  haste  to  oome  to  her  relief.  Upon  readung  the  straits 
of  ThermopylsB,  he  found  a  body  of  JStoHans^  waiting  to  dis- 
pute tiie  passage :  but  expedition  bemg  his  main  object,  he 
studied  only  how  to  avoid  delay.  He  had  ordered  his  fleet 
to  foHow  hhn ;  and  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the 
stndts  without  coming  to  an  engagement,  he  led  his  army 
towards  tiie  sea,  and  put  them  on  board  of  ships.  They 
veached  M acedon  before  Polyperchon  and  Olympias  had  been 
iifermed  of  their  approach.  Cassander'  formed  his  army  into 
two  divisions,  giving  the  command  of  the  one  to  Callas,  while 
hehmiself  was  to  lead  the  other.  Callas  had  orders  to  Aarch' 
against  Polyperchon,  whose  troops  had  been  separated  from 
those  of  Olympias.  He  did  so ;  and  engaged  the  protector^s 
attention  so  completely,  that  Olympias  was  left  to  provide  for 
her  own  safety.  Cruel  and  inhuman  as  she  had  been,  she 
had  still  the  vanity  to  think  that  the  Macedonians  would  join 
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ill  sopportiiig  ber  meamfes.  She  had  once  tmmplied  by  tfe 
suget^  of  her  appeaianee ;  she  could  then,  she  thong^  4o 
no  le88».  sAw  having  shown  what  dangeiB  the  wai  frilling  to 
meet  in  order  to  goard  and  nttemgOMa  the  adminiatnitioii  of 
her  country.  She  had  many  foDowers,  hot  they  ralhar  ceii- 
poeed  a  court  than  an  amy.  She  nsed  sevend  of  thoae  arts 
of  which  she  was  so  firoitful,  in  order  to  gain  Ae  MacedoMna 
0¥er  to  her  canse*  She  carried  tiiroi^  the  chief  dliea, 
BoaMma  her  daughter,  and  Alexander  her  graadaon,  her  neice 
Deidamia,  Thessalonica  the  sbter  of  Alexander*  and  maiqr 
oflier  peracMis  of  high  birth  and  interest  But^  finding  hor 
affairs  s<Hnewhat  desperate,  she  returned  with  them  and  her 
army  into  the  city  of  Pydna,  which  lay  on  the  sea  shore>  and 
was  strongly  fortified,  imd  there  shut  herself  up. 

Cassander  was  at  hand.  He  invested  the  dtj  by  land  and 
by  sea.  In  a  very  short  time  the  besieged  began  to  be  in 
want  of  provisions ;  and  Ae  soldiers  would  have  relused  to 
defend  the  fort,  had  they  not  been  encouraged  by  Ae  pie- 
sence  of  so  many  illustrious  parsonages,  and  fed  with  the 
hopes  of  receiving  powerful  succours  firom  .^actdas,  king  iif 
Epiros*  That  prince  had  really  engaged  to  support  the  datum 
of  his  sister  Olympias,  and  his  army  was  in  motion,  when  Ca»> 
Sander  saw  the  expediency  of  stopping  its  progress.  He 
blocked  up  all  the  passes  from  j^irus,  and  reduced  the  anny 
of  JSacidas  to  such  difficulties,  that,  de^airing  of  snooesa  in 
their  expedition,  and  oven  doubting  of  their  own  safety,  they 
conspired  against  their  king,  renounced  his  authmty,  and 
submitted  to  Cassander. 

Olympias  had  now  no  firiend  to  whom  she  could  feok  finr 
help  but  Polyperchon ;  and  she  little  knew  that  CaOas  had 
put  it  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  suocomr  any  ally.  He  had 
been  at  pains  to  distribute  a  great  number  of  manifestoes^ 
reflecting  on  the  injustice  and  crudties  of  the  administzatioii^ 
which  was  then  headed  by  Olympias  and  Polypevchon ;  and 
had  thereby  so  effectually  alienated  the  minds  of  Polypadionfa 
soldiers  firom  his  government,  that  he  was  barely  able  to  de- 
fend himself. 

The  condition  of  Olymfnas  and  her  garrison  was  now  be- 
come deplorable.  The  royd  family  and  the  rest  of  the  court 
were  compelled  to  feed  on  horse-flesh,  the  sddien  on  tbeir 
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dead  otatpanions,  «id  Ae  elqphafliti  ob  gaf^dvrt.  In  tUs 
wretched  state  many  deserted  to  Oa«aiider,  who  treated  dl 
with  gwoiowity  and  kindnesa,  thoee  onfy  Meepted  wMo  had 
hee»'riMV0EB  in  the  hte  maarden^  Oljnipfeas  again  tamed 
hn  cgnM  totravds  Polypenbon:  she  witite  a:  letter,  and  dkh 
fu^ohed  a  messeiq^  i^th  it  fai  the  night;  bat  it  did  not  rewA 
Uni';  the  messenger  was  smaed^  and  die  design  of  his  ad^eo- 
ioie  disafypointed.  Olympjas,  Ibding  that  the  relief  she 
looked  for  from  Polyperehon  did  not  arrive  in  dne  lime» 
gave  np  all  hopes,  and  surrendered  herself  and  army  to  Cas- 
sander. 

By  this  surrender  was  determined  the  fate  of  all  Macedon, 
Pella,  the  capital,  immediately  sabmitted  to  the  victor ;  and 
Aristonus,  who  then  commanded  a  detachment  of  men  at 
Amphipolis,  at  the  request  of  Olympias,  yielded  up  the  city. 

When  Olyippias  submitted  to  Cassander,  she  stipulated 
for  her  life ;  but  the  kindred  of  those  whom  she  had  mur- 
dered insisting  on  her  death,  Cassander,  pretending  that  his 
stipulation  related  to  military  execution  only,  gave  her  up  to 
the  civil  laws  of  her  country.  The  friends  of  those  whom 
she  had  slain  assembled,  and  accused  her  before  the  people, 
by  whom  she  was  condemned  without  being  heard.  On 
this  occanon,  Cassander  offered  her  a  ship  to  convey  her  to 
Athens ;  but  she  rejected  the  offer.  She  insisted  upon  being 
beard  before  the  Macedonians ;  and  said  she  was  not  afraid 
to  answer  for  all  she  had  done.  Cassander  was  unwilling 
to  abide  the  issue  of  such  a  trial  as  she  demanded ;  he  there- 
fore sent  a  band  of  two  hundred  soldiers  to  put  her  to  death. 
When  the  soldiers  entered  the  prison,  they  were  struck  with 
awe,  and  refused  to  obey  their  orders ;  but  the  relations  of 
those  who  had  fallen  by  her  resentment  rushed  forward  and 
cut  her  throat.  She  is  said  to  have  behaved  with  much 
fortitude  on  that  trying  occasion.  Cassander  suffered  her 
body  to  lie  for  some  time  unburied;  to  revenge,  perhaps, 
the  insult  which  she  had  offered  to  the  remains  of  lolas,  his 
brother.  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  were  imprisoned 
at  Amphipolis ;  and  orders  were  given,  that  they  should  be 
treated  no  otherwise  than  as  private  persons.  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Alexander  by  Barsine,  the  only  remaining  branch  of 
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die  loyal  fumtj,  wm  nmdeied  by  Pd^rpackM,  at  &e  infti- 
glrtion  of  CMiiiiider»  ahoat  two  yean  after. 

Not  mora  than  twenty-eq^t  yean  had  efaqMed  nnoe  the 
death  of  Ahxaoder,  and  not  a  ahigle  hrancii  rf  hi 
laaimd  to  eqoy  a  portioii  ci  Oat  onpiie  which 
hit  Mm  had  aoqimed,  at  the  price  of  the  greatert  polii^,  dan* 
gen,  and  Uoodshed.  Such,  to  the  royal  tnaStj  of  Macedon, 
were  the  effects  of  that  andntion,  which  had  Kgfated  &e  tonh 
of  war  orer  Earopey  Asia,  and  Afirica* 
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RBVOLUtlONS  IN  MAOBDON  AND  6RBB0B,  PROM  THB 
OVBRTHROW  OV  THB  FAMILY  OF  PHILIP  TO  THB 
C0NFBDBRACY  FORMBD  BY  THB  MACBDONIANd  AND 
AGHAANB   AGAINST   THB  iBTOLIANB. 

Cassandbr  now  began  to  cnkivate  the  arts  of  peac<>i  bnt 

ottier  olgeots  soon  engaged  Us  attention.    In  Greece,  Poly- 

perdion,  and  Akxander,  Ins  son,  were  intrigaing  with  the 

enemies  of  Antipater^s  family,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  fnture 

dissension.    It  was  incumbent  on  Cassander,  as  the  protects 

and  lord  of  both  conntries,  to  consult  their  mutoal  interests* 

He  resolved  to  go  into^Grieece;  and  for  that  purpose  levied 

a  powerful  army.     He  b^^  his  march;  but,  on  readdng 

Thessaly,  he  found  the  Pyla)  shut  up  by  the  JBtolians,  his 

determined  and  avowed  enemies.    The  opposition,  however, 

which  they  made,  did  not  retard  his  progress.     He  forced  a 

passage;  and,  coining  down  into  Bceotia,  advanced  towards 

the  mins  of  Thebes.    The  sight  of  these  ruins,  it  is  natural  to 

imagine,  would  fill  his  mind  with  a  variety  of  reflections.    It 

would  at  once  remind  bun  of  the  ancient  fame  of  the  inh»» 

bitants ;  the  fallen  splendour  of  the  place ;  and  of  the  renown 

of  that  man,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  exterminate  such  a  peo* 

pie,  and  to  erase  such  a  city.    It  is  not  easy  to  determine 

what  motives  could  have  induced  Cassander  to  project  the 

rebuilding  of  the  city;  whether  it  was  compassion  for  the 

sufferings  of  the  Thebans ;  or  a  desire  to  make  JBiends  of  that 

people  when  collected,  and  to  procure  from  the  world  the 

reputation  of  being  humane ;  or  the  detestation  in  which  he 

held  the  memory  of  Alexander,  whose  acts  he  was  anxious  to 

reverse.    The  last,  in  all  probability,  was  the  most  powerful. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  he  was  resolved  to  raise  a  second  Tliebes: 

and,  for  that  purpose,  he  requested  of  the  Bosotians  to  assist 

him  in  carrying  on  so  generous  a  design.    He  a|0o  invited 

the  Thebans,  who  had  been  proscribed,  to  return  to  their 
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nalive  conntiy.  All  were  willing  to  second  hb  endearonn  y 
and,  in  a  short  time,  tbe  walls  were  completed  and  die  princi- 
pal streets  rebuilt.  Tbe  Thebans  now  sent  into  every  conntiy 
to  recal  tbeir  friends ;  and  their  city  began  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity  and  happiness.  Upwards  of  tweatj 
years  had  elapsed  since  its  destruction :  it  had  the  pecnfiar 
fortune  of  being  rebuilt  by  that  very  people  who  had  oyer* 
thrown  it.  The  main  object  of  Cassandei^s  expedition,  as  has 
already  been  said,  was  to  check  the  dark  proceedings  of  Poly- 
perchon  and  his  son.  Haying  therefore  remained  in  Boeotia 
as  long  as  he  supposed  his  presence  would  be  senriceable,  he 
set  ont  finr  Peloponnesns^  On  his  aiiiyd  at  tfie  isthmus,  he 
fotlnd  thai  Alexander  had  thrown  a  wall  across  it,  with  a  view 
to  interrupt  his  march.  But  that  wall  araSed  him  litde :  Cas^ 
sander  transported  his  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats;  and, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  treaty,  gained  all  the  principal  cities 
over  to  his  cause.  Alexander  fled  to  Asia;  Cassander  gave 
his  general  Molychus  a  body  of  men  sufficient  to  guard  tbe 
isthmus,  and  then  shaped  his  course  towards  Macedon. 

Tq  enter  more  particularly  into  a  view  of  the  domestic  state 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  belongs  not  propeify  to  Gh«oian 
history ;  we  shall,  therefore,  hasten  over  this  ground  to  those 
events,  which  open  some  prospects  of  the  declining  stales  of 
Greece.  Cassander  experienced,  in  his  exalted  station,  the  in- 
quietudes of  sovereign  power;  he  was  encompassed  by  ar<M 
and  powerful  enemies,  the  ^tolians  and  the  Epiroti  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  on  the  otfier.  Bven 
the  death  of  the  children  of  Alexander  added  to  the  im-> 
portance  of  his  rivals  in  empire,  who  reaped,  without  partici- 
pating in  his  guilt,  the  advantages  of  his  crimes.  He  died, 
however,  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  Macedon,  and  Greece 
too,  now  subject  to  Macedon,  a  few  cities  only  excepted.  On 
the  death  of  Cassander,  his  two  sons,  Antipater  aoid  Alex* 
under,  each  of  them  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom.  Alexander 
had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Demetrius  PoUorcetes,  who, 
having  treacherously  assassinated  him  at  an  entertainment, 
contrived  to  gain  a  party  over  to  his  interests,  and  himself  got 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  Demetrius,  instead  of  repaiiii^ 
the  devastation  which  Macedon  had  suflSered  from  constant 
wars,  immediately  engages  in  new  military  entei^krises  on  Ae 
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iSdes  of  Gieece,  aX  ^toKa,  of  Epire,  and  of  Tiuraceu    He 
dMiadoned  himself,  at  the  same  time,  to  luxury,  to  vanity,  and 
to  extreme  haughtiness.     His  court  was  a  continued  scene  of 
dissipation  and  riot.  Though  of  free  access  to  the  ministers  of 
his  pleasures,  he  would  scarcely  suffer  any  others  of  his  sul>« 
jeets,  or  even  the  ministers  of  foreign  states,  to  approach  him. 
The  disaffeoted  Macedonians  were  on  the  point  of  declaring 
against  him.    In  such  circumstances,  Ptolemy  sailed  against 
his  Grecian  dominions  with  a  powerful  fleet,  Lysimachus 
Altered  Macedon  on  the  side  of  Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus  advanced 
against  him  fix>m  Epirus.     Demetrius,  obliged  to  abandon  his 
dominions,  made  the  most  heroic  efforts,  but  in  vain,  to  regain 
them.    Adversity  restored  him  to  his  sober  judgment,  and  was 
the  theatre  on  which  he  displayed  the  most  exalted  virtues* 
After  the  expulsion  of  Demetrius  from  the  throne  of  Macedon^ 
Pyrrhus  and  Lysiniachus,  who  had  acted  in  concert  in  this  re- 
volution, now  set  up  opposite  claims  to  the  succession,  and 
prepared  to  support  their  respective  pretensions  by  arms. 
Lysimachus,  by  open  force  and  secret  artifices,  soon  stript  the 
king  of  Epire  of  all  his  Macedonian  possessions.     Dissensions 
arise  in  the  family  of  the  victor,  between  his  different  queens 
and  their  offspring,  which  terminate,  as  is  usual  in  despotic 
governments,  in  an  act  of  assassination,  which  determined  the 
infured  party  to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Seleu-- 
eus.    This  prince  met  Lysimachus  on  a  plain  on  the  Phrygian 
borders^  called  the  field  of  Cyrus*  Seleucus  was  aged  seventy- 
seven  years*  and  Lysimachus  eighty.    The  only  two  surviving 
genends  of  Alexander  both  acquitted  themselves  with  all  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  youth.  But  Seleucus's  fortune  prevailed, 
and  Lysimachus  fell.     Seleucus  now  resigned  his  Anatic  do- 
minions to  his  son  Antiocbus,  indulging  the  hope  of  spending 
tiie  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his 
native  oountry.    But  he  was  treacherously  slain  about  seven 
months  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
Ivother  of  Lysander,  in  whose  behalf  he  had  appeared  at  the 
bead  of  an  army.    Ptolemy,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Ma- 
oedonian  crown,  courts  the  widow  of  Lysimachus,  who  still  re- 
tained a  portion  of  the  upper  or  eastern  part  of  Macedon ; 
and,  by  coffering  to  settie  the  succession  on  her  sons,  prevailed 
en  her  to  marry  him.   But  no  sooner  had  this  monster  obtained 
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possesinoii  of  the  peraonfl  of  the  young  pnoces,  than  he  bhuv 
dered  them,  and  banished  the  princess  their  mother  to  Samo^ 
thracia. 

Gnilt  so  enormoos  was  soon  followed  by  the  just  Tengeance 
of  heaven.  A  body  of  Ihree  hundred  thousand  Gauls  having 
left  their  own  country  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  after  follow* 
ing  the  course  of  the  Danube  for  a  considerable  way,  divided 
themselves  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  made  an  inuption 
into  Macedon.  Being  refused  a  certain  sum  of  gold,  he  was 
attacked,  at  the  head  of  his  tumultuary  troops,  by  the  barba* 
nans,  who  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  through  their  ranks 
on  the  top  of  a  lance.  This  body  of  Gauls  met  with  a  vig(m>as 
resistance  from  the  collected  remains  of  Macedonian  vakNir« 
under  the  conduct  of  Sosthenes.  But  a  fresh  swaxm  of  bar- 
barians, headed  by  the  chieftain  Brennus,  cut  Sosthenes,  with 
his  gallant  urmy,  to  pieces ;  and,  having  drained  all  the  wealth 
of  Macedon,  bent  their  course  towards  Greece,  which  seenMK) 
utteily  unable  to  sustain  this  inundation  of  barbaroas  in- 
vaders. 

But  the  Grecian  states,  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  extreme 
danger,  adopted  that  strict  discipline,  and  those  wise  councils, 
which  adversity  is  wont  to  inspire  into  the  rulers  of  nations. 
They  immediately  brought  together  what  remained  of  thek 
strength,  and  secured  the  defiles  of  Thermopylse,  that  eoQ^ 
manded  the  entrance  into  Greece.  The  Athenians,  under,  the 
command  of  Calippus,  took  the  lead  in  this  important  service, 
whilst  their  fleets  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Thessaly,  in  order  to 
support  the  operations  of  the  army  by  land.  Brennus  was 
astonished  at  the  resistance  he  met  with.  Notwithstanding  the 
multitudes,  the  gigantic  stature,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  troops, 
he  was  obliged,  after  repeated  losses  in  different  attacks,  to 
desist  from  his  attempt  to  force  the  pass.  He  ihesk  detached 
a  body  of  his  troops  to  plunder  JBtolia,  which,  on  the  sontb» 
lay  contiguous  to  Thessaly,  hoping  that  this  would  occasion  a 
diversion  in  his  favour.  Still  he  was  unable  to  fosce  the  pasff; 
and  his  detachment  exciting,  by  their  cruelties,  a  universal  dor 
testation,  were  half  of  them  cut  off.  At  length  the  TheasidianSk 
in  whose  country  the  Gauls  were  encamped,  wishing  to  nd 
themselves  of  such  burthensome  strangers,  directed  the?!  to 
the  path  over  Mount  CEta,  by  which  the  Medians  had  enteiid 
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Gteeoe  m  Ike  time  of  Xenes*    He  direeled  liii  numh  to  the 
temple  of  DeljAi,  which  he  designed  to  plmider  of  all  its  aec»- 
mulated  treasoares.   Bat  the  inhabitants  of  that  sacred  city,  iiio 
qiired  b;  religioiis  enflmsiasm,  made  a  desperate  sally  against 
the  baibariansy  who,  stnick  with  a  panic,  fled  with  piecipita» 
tion.    The  porsmt  was  continued  for  a  whdb  day  and  nighlj; 
and,  a  violent  storm  and  pierciag  cold  co-operating  with  the 
fitry  of  tiie  mtorions  Greeks,  most  of  the  barbarians  perished 
by  a  dieadfnl  slanghter.  Brennns,  wonnded,  and  distracted  with 
xeligioas  horror,  lulled  himself.  The  few  who  sormed,  baring 
assembled  together,  endeavonred  to  effect  a  retreat  from  so 
fatal  a  country.    But  the  several  nations  rose  againstathem  as 
they  passed ;  and,  of  all  those  muHitades  which  had  poured 
out  of  Macedon  into  Greece,  not  one  returned  to  his  native  land. 
Justm  si^s  they  were  all  cut  off;  other  historians,  that  a  rem- 
nant of  1^«n  made  their  escape  into  Thrace  and  Asia.    On 
this  ocearion,  it  is  natural  to  compaie  the  different  suceess^of 
fliese  from  titat  of  those  irmptions  of  barbarians  which  after- 
wards subverted  the  Roman  empire.  Itmighitbenomipleasing 
or  unprofitable  speculation  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  these 
different  eflects ;  what  were  the  comparative  degrees  of  Mie 
Grecian  and  Roman  virtue,  discipline,  and  military  artifice* 
This  is  a  field  which  belongs  to  the  philosophical  politician,  and 
it  well  merits  a  very  particular  discussion.     In  this  work,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  means  by  whidi  the  barba- 
rians were  repelled  by  the  states  of  Greece. 

l%e  Delphians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Justin,  gave  orders, 
in  the  name  of  the  oracle,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
villages  should  abandon  their  dwellings,  leaving  them  all  stored 
with  wines,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions.  The  Gauls,  indidging 
their  appetites,  which  were  sharpened  by  want  of  sustenance, 
lost,  through  excess,  much  of  that  vigour,  by  which  &eir 
operations  had  been  generally  distinguished.  Mount  Ptonassns, 
which  stood  fast  by  the  sacred  city  of  Delphos,  finmished  an 
opportunity  of  practising  with  success  another  stratagem.  Thb 
mount  had  many  caves  and  hollow  windings.  In  those,  warn* 
bers  of  people  ^were  stationed,  with  instructions,  on  proper  oc* 
casions,  to  raise  up  loud  shouts,  or  to  make  the  most  frightfU 
yeUings  and  screams.  These,  issuing  forth  without  any  visible 
cause,  convinced  the  barbarians  that  they  were  produced  by 
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beings  more  tbm  bmutti.  The  vicbify,  and  liie  steep  ImgfaU 
ef  the  same  momitain,  also  endUed  the  inhidiitaatB  to  aimoj 
tiw  enemy  with  stones  and  loosened  rocks.  TUat^X^paoB  etk- 
thasiasm»  guided  and  aided  by  the  subtlety  of  the  rolen  of 
Del|)li08>  frMstnited  the  attempt  of  the  baibarians  against  that 
sserod  eity*  Their  repobe  at  Thennopyke  must  be  ascdbed 
to  superior  military  skill  and  disoqdnie,  and  to  a  quiek  nemal 
of  a  spirit  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  an  af^srehension  of  scnne 
dreadftd  and  unknown  danger  among  a  people  distingmahed 
by  a  lively  sensibility  of  temper. 

The  libwedonian  throne,  after  die  death  of  Ptolemy  Cenm- 
nns*,  was  filled  by  Antigonns,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
eetasy  who^narried  the  prineess  Piula,  a  daughter  of  Sdeueos 
by  Stratonioe.  Antigonus  carried  great  riches  into  his  new 
dominions  fircmi  Peloponnesus ;  the  court  was  maintained  in 
great  pmnp  and  splendour,  and  the  whole  kingdom  bsgan  to 
reoofer  fiom  its  late  devastation.  A  body  of  baibarians,  "tbtit 
had  taken  up  their  abode  on  the  northern  boundaries  of  Ma> 
eedon,  wiwu  Brennus  caxried  his  ravages  southward,  under* 
standing  these  things,  and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  plnnder, 
nmde  a  second  inroad  into  Macedon.  He  smBeeed  them  at 
firrt  to  cairy  on  their  depredations;  but  he  attacked  them  when 
eoeunbered  with  booty,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  with  great 
slanghter. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedon  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe  after 
this  invarion,  when  it  felt  the  attacks  of  a  new  enemy. 
Fynhns,  king  of  Epirus,  underwent,  from  hb  earliest  infimcy, 
a  continued  series  of  the  most  surprising  adventores ;  and,  by 
the  vidsriindes  and  the  severities  of  fortune,  was  trained  up  in 
the  habits  of  versatility,  of  courage,  and  harddbip.  Restored 
to  his  hereditary  tiirone,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  when 
an  infant,  he  had  nothing  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  enjoy* 
ment  and  prosperity  of  Us  kingdom.  But  his  mind,  ineiyahle 
of  res^  kiMW  no  satis&ction  but  in  new  enterprises.  After 
various  unsuccessful  exploits  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  he  had  re- 
turned to  Bpire,  inflamed  with  indignation  against  Antigonus, 
to  whom  he  had  applied  for  siwcours  without  success.  He 
therefore  made  an  irruption  ii^  the  Macedonian  territcMies; 
and,  being  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  Macedomans  Aem- 
*  The  Hianderer. 
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aalT^^liedafealBdAniigoiMuinBpitobedlMittie.  TUs  {winooy 
beiQfstiU  master  of  ThessalwioB  Bud  die  m^iaiBing  coasti^ 
uade  heada  seoond  tiaie  aginflt  the  enenqr,  boit  was  d0fi9aled 
by  Plolemy»  whom  PjmliBfl  had  left  to  govern  his  newly- 
•eqnired  doiamidMi»  wUle  he  hiauielf  ponoed  othet  ^iterprisest 
Cle(Hiymus»a  prince  d*  the  royal  line  of  Sparta,  had  applied 
to  Pyrrhnfl  for  the  redress  of  certain  grieYanoes  he  had  suisfered 
at  the  hands  of  his  conntiy,  from  wfaidi  he  was  now  an  exile. 
Pyiriivs  listened  with  satisfSu>tion  to  complaints  which  opened 
new  scenes  to  his  ambition :  and  while  Areiis>  who  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  Laoedsemon,  was  absent  with  the  flojwer  of  the 
Spartan  araqr  in  Crete,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand 
foot,  two  thousand  hone,  and  twenty-four  elephants,  carried 
consternation  to  the  gates  of  Sparta.  On  this  occasion  the 
Spartan  women  agnaUsed  their  own  heroism,  and  displayed^ 
in  a  veiy  stcUng  manner,  the  eflSBCts  of  the  instiitntions  of 
Lycorgus.  The  council  proposed,  in  so  dangerous  a  junetare* 
to  send  off  the  women  to  some  ph^e  ci  safety ;  but  Axohida- 
nria,  delegated  by  the  Spartan  ladies,  altered  thesenato-hoose, 
with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and  delivered  their  sentiments  and 
her  own,  in  these  words :  ''  Think  not,  O  men  of  Sparta!  so 
meanly  of  your  countrywomen,  as  to  imagine  that  they  wi|l 
survive  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Deliberate  not  then  whither  we 
are  to  fly,  but  what  we  are  to  do."  In  consequence  of  this 
ftywmftiifig  address,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  the  night  in 
sinking  a  trench  opposite  to  the  enemy,  its  extremities  to  be 
guarded  by  waggons  fixed  in  die  ground,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  passmg  of  the  elephants;  one-third  of  this  work  to  be 
executed  by  the  wmnen,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  by  the  old  men, 
that  the  young  men  migfat  be  in  spirits  in  die  morning  to  sus* 
tain  the  charge  of  the  enemy.  After  the  most  incredible 
exertions  of  courage  on  both  sides,  Fyrrhns  was  compdled  by 
the  Spartans  to  seek  his  safety  in  retreat  This  discomfiture 
did  not  discourage  him.  "  To-morrow,"  said  he,  "  we  will 
resume  the  fig^t,  when  the  Spartans,  smarting  under  their 
wounds,  wiU  be  less  able  to  resist  us.''  But  timely  reinforce- 
ments from  Antigonus,  and  from  Areas,  obliged  Pjqnhns  to 
raise  the  siege.  As  soon  as  he  had  begun  his  mardi.  Areas 
bung  on  his  rear,  and  galled  him  exceedingly.  Ptolemy,  en* 
deavouring  to  cover  his  father's  retreat,  was  surrounded  and 
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Pjrnliai  beat  hk  cotdtm  to  Afgot*  wIMmt  he  hsd  beea 
kfiied  l»y  a  fiietidn  m  oppoMtbn  to  Aatigoiiiis.  B«t,  on  Idi 
tfrind  at  that  eityi  ha  femid  Ua  antagonist,  who  had  hii  parti- 
aans  as  well  as  hiaisalf»  encamped  near  it  widi  a  oonsideiaUe 
lime.  Both  parties  among  the  AifiTes»trenriliIing  at  the  near 
approaiA  of  war,  entreated  these  high-spirited  prinoes  to 
deeide  their  disputes  without  the  gates  of  the  oify«  They  both 
promised  to  cMiply  with  this  request ;  bat  Pyiriras,  in  an  at> 
tempt  to  enter  the  city  during  the  darkness  of  night,  was  slain. 
Of  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  as  a  warrinr,  it  will  be  soflkieBt 
to  say,  that  even  Hannibal  accounted  him  the  greatest  general 
ttewoild  had  ever  beheld;  Scqiio,  aeoording  to  Ab  cdirikated 
Carthaginian,  bdng  only  the  second. 

The  army  of  Fyrrims  was  repulsed  with  great  daughtflr; 
and  such  wm  the  terror  that  his  name  had  struck  into  the 
Argvres,  that  they  considered  the  deliverance  which  thsy  ob- 
tained from  his  death  as  the  dfect  of  some  supernatural  inters 
positioB.  Antigonus  was  now  seated  again  on  the  tiitoiie  of 
Macedon.  A  Macedoman  king,  master  of  extensive  posses* 
sions  in  the  very  heart  of  Peloponnesus,  even  to  those  who 
had  espoused  1^  cause,  became  an  object  of  jealousy.  A 
cenfederaey  was  foimed  against  Urn  between  the  Spartan  and 
Egyptian  Idngs ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hostile  preparations, 
a  fresh  irruption  of  Gkrals  threatened  his  country  with  total 
devastation.  The  Macedonians  fled  before  them,  and  made 
not  any  resistance.  But  Antigonus,  the  Fabius  or  Washiqg- 
tim  of  his  times,  pmdently  permitted  the  invaders  to  exhaust 
fury  in  wild  excursions.  He  hung  upon  them,  and 
i  them  in  their  marches,  led  them  into  disadvantageous 
ground,  and  at  last  cut  them  off  to  a  man.  The  ambition  of 
AnIigoDns  being  inflamed  by  success,  he  meditated  nothing 
less  Aan  a  complete  reduction  of  the  Grecian  states.  He 
comflMncedJus  operations  with  the  siege  of  Athens.  The 
veneration  in  which  tliat  city  was  still  held,  united  wiA  the 
idea  of  general  danger^  drew  assistance  from  l^parte  and  from 
Egypt  Antigonus,  however,  prevailed  over  all  resistance, 
and  imposed  on  the  Athenians  a  Macedonian  garrison.  In 
the  mean  time  Maoedoa  was  wrested  from  him  by  Alexander, 
tte  son  of  Pyirlms,  but  recovered  to  him  by  Demetrius,  his 
own  son.    Muhipiied  experience  might  have  taught  Antigonus 
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Ihe  foBy  of  conqiiMt ;  biit»  ponevering  iiidieeaieer  of  mad 
mlMtion,  he  obtaiMd  'po&amAm,  ^ttrovgk  wgdAee,  of  tlw  d^ 
of  Oniath,  and  lort  h  abbot  oiglil  yean  aflonmida.  That 
hand  <^  deaih  pot  an  end  to  hk  aariiition^  after  a  veign  of 
Airty-fonr  yean  from  Us  ftnt  aoqaintion  of  die  duone  of 
Maoodbn;  Us  son  and  soocessor,  Demetriiui,  maintaining  mm 
iatereat  in  the  difierent  states  of  Oreece,  not  by  holding  the 
aorereignly  himself,  bnt  by  snppoiting  the  tyrants  that  had 
nsorped  it ;  a  speeies  of  dominion  eqnaUy  impoctanty  and  leas 
Bride  to  jedonsy,  than  if  he  had  held  it  in  his  own  name* 
Demetrius  reigned  only  ten  years,  and  vas  sncceeded  by  hit 
kinsman,  Antigonns,  a  man  of  justice  and  moderation,  and 
who  avoided  all  mterfeience  in  the  sAdn  of  foreign  slates^ 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  torbcde&t  sitoation  of  Greaeo 
aibrded  opportunities  which  templed  ambitiott. 

The  repidiKc  of  Aclmia,  formeriy  but  litde  known,  began 
now  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure,  and  seemed  to  aim  at 
nothmg  less  than  the  soyereignty  of  Greece.  TUs  repnUia 
iras  of  high  antiquity :  it  consisted  originally  of  twehre  towns* 
The  first  goyemment  known  among  these  had  bean,  aa  in  other 
parts  of  Chreece,  that  of  kings ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  ronsed 
by  die  'tyranny  of  their  princes,  they  threw  off  die  yoke  of 
Idngs,  and  united  in  one  confederacy  for  "ttmr  mutmd  defence 
against  monarchical  oppression.  It  was  agreed,  that  aH  dKndd 
haye  the  same  interests;  tiie  same  friendshipa;  the  same 
coins,  {weights,  and  measures ;  the  saaM  laws,  and  the  sam» 
magistrates.  These  magutrates  were  elected  annually,  by  a 
■ugority  of  yoices  tluroughont  die  whole  coBunonity.  Twice  m 
tile  year,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  a  general  assembly,  consisting 
of  deputies  firom  the  different  cities,  was  heM,  for  the  great 
purposes  of  legislation  and  goyemment.  The  magistrates, 
who  were  inyested  widi  the  suprmne  executiye  power,  were 
styled  Generals  of  die  States  of  Achaia.  They  commanded 
tlM9  military  force  of  die  republic,  and  possessed  the  right  of 
presiding  in  the  national  assembly.  The  genends  were  c»- 
ginaOy  two ;  but,  from  die  inconyeniences  insepaiable  from  a 
diyided  goyemment,  were  at  last  reduced  to  one.  A  council 
of  ten,  called  Demiurgi,  assisted  the  general  with  their  advice^ 
and  stood  as  a -barrier  between  the  encroadiments  of  power 
and  the  people.     It  was  their  prerogatiye  also  to  examine  all 
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t^  inleiided  ta  be  laid  befate  tbe  foptimwmeoMjf^  &ai 
iiMy  niigkt  pniposs  iNrMjooty.MOoraagiy  Bs'ihf^  wpfoto/nA  mx 
diidppToved  of  «bm.  Beiideft  ikmt 
every  town  had  abo  ilai 
ae  aoBM^  tnlkgml  probahiBtyiMnrecoiyctmped^Hiefte  a»* 
tfanal  coMtifalioy,of  apopiilaraiiembly,aooqncataadmpB»» 
aiiBg  magiitmto*  With  Mgaid  (o  the  laws  of  the  Anhwima, 
&e  nKNit  material  object  in  the  Uitoiy  of  any  people,  ear 
knowledge  is  exoeedingly  impeifeet.  Snoh  of  them,  htmewer, 
as  have  been  transmitted  to  ns»  are  proofii  .of  (heir  pefiiieal 
wisdom. 

It  was  enacted,  that  whatever  iadividaal  et  town,  belonga^p 
to  the  Aflhapwrn  eonfedevaoy,  shonU  accept  e£  any  gimtifiBatioii 
whatosever,  in  its  pnhlic  or  private  capacity,  from  prince  or 
people,  shonld  be  cat  off  from  Ae  commonweaUk  of  Achaia. 

Iliat  no  member  of  the  Acharam  leagae  shonld  send  any 
embassy,'  or  contract  any  alliance  or  friendship  wilh  any  prinoe 
or  people,  without  the  privity  and  approbation  of  (hie  whole 
AdisMn  confederacy. 

The  nnanimons  consent  of  the  whde  confiBderacy  was 
necessary  for  the  admission  into  it  of  any  prince,  stst^  or  ekjr* 

A  convention  of  the  national  assembly  was  not  la  begnmtod 
at  Ihe  leqaest  of  any  foreign  prince,  nnless  die  matkers  to  be 
offined  to  their  conoderation  were  first  deliveied  in  writing  te 
dm  General  of  Aohaia,  and  the  Conndlof  Ten,  sodpronoonoed 
by  them  to  be  of  saflkient  iaqportance. 

The  dehbeiatmns  of  every  assembly  were  to  be  whottf 
oonfined  to  the  matter  on  account  of  which  they  had  becR 
convened. 

In  all  debates,  those  who  spoke  were  to  deliver  a  abort 
sketdi  of  the  argoments  they  employed,  in  order  to  be  con^ 
sidered  tbe  ensuing  day ;  and  within  the  third  day,  at  &rthest» 
was  the  business  before  tiiem  to  be  finally  determined. 

The  equity  and  humane  spirit  which  breathed  m  the  civil 
censtitation  of  AchsMms^  supported  by  a  great  simplicity  of 
mannen  and  good  fiuth,  recommended  them  so  effectual^  to 
die  aii||oimng  nations,  diat  diey  became  the  arbiters  of  difar- 
ences  among  dieir  nm|^bours.  But  when  die  power  of 
Maeedon  controlled  Greece,  most  of  die  membm  of  the 
AchsBan  league,  at  the  instigation  of  Macedonian  emissaries*, 
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theiMliMMlwikRn,  nd  M  udar  tkedMs^iiof 
^^nnti.  Tbediiiiaolad«tBteof]bimka»iiiitej:^^ 
machuB  and  Ptokny  CezauuiSy  enabled  tliem  to  lecoyer  their 
anaiettt  govecnnmit,  sbirij»  howeyer,  and  by  degrees.  Their 
temie  were  small  and  ilkpeopled,  their  tmitoiy  nacrdw  and 
mfertfle*  and  their  ooasb  deatitste  of  haibonn,  and  full  of 
danger.  In  these  euenmstanees,  to  enjoy  a  peaaeable  hide^ 
pendenoe  was  all  Ihefar  ambition ;  idien  Aiatos^  a  nalire  ef 
Sieyon,  a  sworn  foe  to  ^rrants^  having  relieyed  his  nalvre  oitf 
from  the  slavety  in  which  it  was  held  by  Nioodes,  endeavoored 
to  strengthen  himself,  and  the  oavse  which  he  eqionsed,  against 
the  craatures  of  the  late  nsnrper.  With  tins  view  he  had  ra* 
oonrse  to  the  friendship  of  the  Aclueans,  who  bosdeied  on  the 
Sicyonian  territory,  and  were  the  only  people  of  Peiopoanesaa 
who  were  animated  with  the  spirit  of  freedom.  lire  bandied 
and  eighty  of  the  oitiaensofSieyen  had  been ddmn  into  eadle; 
and  it  now  became  a  snbjeet  of  consideration  how  to  relieve 
so  nnmerons  a  body  of  claimants,  a  general  resomptien  being 
impracticable.  Antas,  who  had  been  employed  by  Ptokny 
PUladelphns,  king  of  Egypt,  to  colleet  paintingi  for  Urn,  ap» 
plied,  on  this  occasion,  to  dmt  prince,  who  generously  frnnished 
him  with  sums  of  money  suffeient  for  his  purpose.  In  the 
distributicAi  of  this  sum  he  acquitted  himself  with  snah  eqnityr 
and  pmdenoe,  dwt  both  the  old  proprietors  and  new  posseiisuih 
were  equally  satisfied  with  his  conduct  The  fiane  of  Antna 
drew  on  him  the  attention  of  aU  this  part  of  €beeoe;  the 
Achiean  states,  in  particidar,  considered  hinl  as  an  impotlant 
acquisition,  and  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  General  df 
Achaia.  The  Macedonian  king  held,  at  this  time,  great  pes* 
sessions  in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the 
several  dties  were,  in  general,  his  vanab.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  Macedonian  ambition  would  soon  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Achaean  republic :  Aratus,  therefore,  determined  to  restrain 
it  Corinth,  the  key  to  the  whole  peninsula,  was  held  by  An> 
tigonus.  The  AchsBan  general  attacked  it  in  the  night  scaled 
the  walls  by  ladders  with  only  one  hundred  men,  the  rest  being 
ordered  to  follow  another  way.  Having  gained  a  footing  in 
the  city,  he  disposed  his  different  parties  in  so  advantageous  a 
manner,  and  was  so  well  supported  by  those  who  were  to  co- 
operate from  without,  that  die  garrison  were  obliged  to  aban- 
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doa  Ike  dtedel,  flie  keys  of  iriiich  lie  genevondy  deiifetfed  to 
llie  CorinfhiiWy  wlioin  he  inoorpomed  among  Ike  AdiMn 
states. 

The  raMncipation  of  Sieyon  and  of  Corinth,  by  a  powofAil 
contagion,  excited  a  lerolt  in  Megara,  TroBxeoBp  EpidannM, 
and  Cleonfl».  The  spirit  of  libeity  cangfat  even  Lysiades,  the 
tyiaat  of  Mq^opoUs.  who»  of  his  own  accord,  abdicated  the 
•etereignty,  and  applied,  that  the  city  he  had  nded  m^t  be 
admitted  into  the  Achean  league.  Aratns,  ever  intent  on  fbe 
tn^  hergie  pmrpose  of  restoring  the  liberties  of  Greece,  after 
difoent  onsnccessfal  attempts  to  give  freedom  to  Athens,  at 
last  diacoTered  tbat  the  Macedonian  goyemor  of  dmt  treneia* 
Me  city  was  not  incormptibie,  and  offered  him  ids  price.  The 
•am  stipolated  was  abont  thirty  thonsand  pounds,  whereof 
Arataa  (who  had  also  expended  vast  sums  in  establishing  a 
neisessary  ooirespondence  m  Corinth)  paid  twenty  hanseif. 
The  forts  were  accordingly  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the 
A&enians,  and  Athens  was  joined  to  the  Achssan  league. 
ArgoB,  too,  by  the  efforts  of  this  great  and  good  man,  was 
delivered  from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  united  with  this 
oonfederacy.  Scarcely  one  of  the  neighbouring  states  re- 
■udned  inimical  or  independent ;  all  of  them  either  entered 
into  alliance  wifli  the  Achssans,  or  feD  under  their  subjection. 
The  king  of  Egypt,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  times,  as 
an  enemy  to  die  Macedonian  kings,  declared  himself  tbe  Pro- 
tootor  of  the  Liberties  of  Achaia,  and  promised  his  asabtance 
if  ever  it  should  be  necessary.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
Achssan  republic,  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
second  Antigonus.  But  this  splendid  face  of  things  was 
changed  and  ruined,  by  the  selfish  ambition  and  jealousies  of 
the  very  parties  from  whose  spirit  of  fireedom  it  originally 
spnmg. 
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VROM  THB  GONPBDERAGY  BETWEEN  THE  iSTOLlANS 
AND  SPARTANS  AGAINST  THE  AGHiBANS,  TO  THE 
INVASION  OP  GRBEGE  BY  ANTIOGHUS,  KING  OF  SYRIA. 

The  jEtolian  state^  like  that  of  Achaia,  consisted  of  a  number 
of  confederate  towns,  formerly  independent  of  each  other,  but 
iadttced  to  nnite,  from  a  dread  of  the  Macedonian  power,  in 
the  days  of  Philip,  fiither  of  Alexander.  Their  civil  constitu- 
tion, in  many  re^>ects,  resembled  that  of  the  Achaeans.  Their 
mountainous  country  affording  them  but  a  scanty  subsistence, 
they  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  territories,  whence 
they  rushed  back,  with  their  plunder,  to  their  strong  holds  in 
the  mountains.  Though  at  lliis  time  in  alliance  With  Achaia, 
they  beheld  with  envy  the  superiority  of  that  republic  over  the 
oAer  Grteian  states,  and  laboured,  with  too  great  success,  to 
inspire  similar  ideas  into  the  Spartans. 

Laeedflsmon  had,  by  ibis  time,  exchanged  poverty  and  hardy 
discipline  fbr  opulence  and  voluptuous  manners.  The  public 
meals,  that  last  pledge  of  Spartan  frugality  and  temperance, 
were  discountenanced  by  the  rulers  of  the  state,  and  fell  into 
disrepute  and  disuse.  One  or  two  princes,  who  endeavoured 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  suffered  deposition,  exile, 
and  even  death.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  totally  disre- 
garded. The  lands  were  all  in  possession  of  a  few  families, 
who  lived  in  the  greatest  splendour,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
Spartans,  stripped  of  their  patrimony,  were  doomed  to  the 
greatest  indigence.  The  efforts  of  Agis,  the  king,  to  enforce 
the  sumptuary  laws,  to  cancel  all  debts,  and  to  make  a  new 
division  of  lands,  were  opposed  by  the  rich,  and  at  last  punished 
with  death,  on  pretence  of  a  design  to  alter  the  government. 
In  such  a  situation  of  affairs,  Cleomenes  ascended  the  Spartan 
throne,  a  prince,  who  imited  integrity  of  heart  with  martial 
spirit,  and  a  love  of  gloty.     He  found,  on  his  accession,  both 
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the  internal  constitution  and  die  public  aflain  of  Sparta  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  Domestic  distress,  with  its  concomitant 
despondency  of  spirit,  had  caused  throughout  Laconia  an  uni- 
yersal  depopulation.  Instead  of  natives  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  thirty>nine  thousand  shares  into  which  Lycurg^  had 
originally  divided  the  land,  only  seven  hundred  families  of  the 
Spartan  race  were  now  to  be  found ;  and  of  these,  about  six 
hundred,  sunk  into  abject  penury  and  wretchedness,  were  ia- 
€^»able  of  exerting  any  degree  of  vigour  in  the  public  service. 
.The  slaves,  too,  had  many  of  them  perished  through  want  of 
employment  and  subsistence,  while  others  had  been  carried  off, 
in  great  numbers,  by  the  enemies  of  Sparta.  Such  was  the 
miserable  decay  of  both  public  and  private  virtue !  Cleomenes, 
actuated  by  his  natural  disposition  to  arms,  as  wdl  as  by  the 
representations  already  mentioned  of  the  jSltolians,  in  order 
to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  attacked  Tegea, 
Man  tinea,  and  Orchomenos,  cities  of  Arcadia.  Having  re- 
duced these  under  his  obedience,  he  marched  without  delay 
against  a  certain  castle  in  the  district  of  Megalopolis,  which 
commanded  on  that  side  the  entrance  into  Laconia.  Inmne- 
diately  upon  this  act  of  hostility,  the  Achsan  states  declared 
^ar  against  the  Spartans.  The  Spartaa  king  forthwith  took 
the  field,  with  what  troops  he  could  muster^  and  ravaged  the 
territories  of  the  cities  in  alliance  witfi  Aekaia.  Wi&  five 
thousand  men  he  advanced  against  the  Acheean  general  Axatus, 
who,  perceiving  the  resolution  of  the  Spartans,  declined  an 
engagement,  though  at  tiie  head  of  twenty.  The  retreat  of 
Aratus  determined  the  Eleans,  who^had  never  been  steady  io 
the  interests  of  Achaia,  openly  to  declare  against  her.  The 
Achffians  attempted  to  chastise  tUs  defection ;  bat  they  weie 
routed  by  Cleomenes  at  Lyceum,  near  the  Elean  borderii ;  and 
totally  overthrown  by  him  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  near 
Leuctra.  Pursuing  his  good  fortmle,  he  rednced  sevenl  of 
the  towns  of  Arcadia,  which  he  ganrisoned  wi&  Us  Lacednr 
monian  troops.  He  returned  to  Sparta  with  the  mercenaaes 
only,  and  cut  off  the  Ephori,  whom  he  considered  as  IrbuUe* 
«ome  to  himself  and  oppressive  *to  the  Spiirtan  subjects^  by 
assassination ;  a  conduct  which  he  endeavoured  to  jtiatii^  liy 
arraigning  the  unconstitutional  estabfishment  of  tUs  order  4^^ 
Magistrates,  and  a  recital  of  several  acts  of  inkftky.     He  mm 
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MiBed  on  the  admiiusMtion  of  justu5d»  and  re-estaUishsd  the 
^kgrarioQ  and  sumptuary  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  he  enforced 
hj  his  own  example.  Haiving  thus  made  himself  master  of 
Sparta,  he  diverted  that  energy  to  foreign  enterprizes,  which 
might  otherwise  have  broken  out  in  domestic  sedition.  He 
plundered  the  territories  of  Megalopolis»  forced  the  Achaean 
Hnes  at  Hecatombeum,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The 
Ache»an  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  their  nation,  were 
ahnost  all  cut  off.  The  Mantineans,  having  slaughtered  the ' 
AchflBan  garrison  stationed  in  their  city,  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Spartans.  The  same  spirit  of  defection 
and  revolt  appeared  in  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus. 
In  this  extremity,  they  sued  for  peace  to  Cleomenea;  bat 
Amtus,  who  had  for  some  time  declined  to  take  the  lead  in 
Ae public  aflbirs  of  Achaia,  now  resumed  his  authority;  and, 
by'inaistmg  on  such  terms  as  the  high-spirited  Cleomenes  could 
sot  accept,  conitrived  to  prevent  that  peace  ^i^ch  his  country- 
men wished  for. 

'  Botk  Aratus  and  Cleomenes  wished  to  unite  all  the  nations 
lif  Peloponnesus  into  one  commonwealth,  and  by  that  means 
i»  foim  snch  a  buhVark  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  as  might 
mtt  all  finreign  power  at  defiance.  But  to  what  people  the 
«ikpremid  direction  of  the  common  affairs  should  telong,  was 
Ae  iioestion.  Even  Aratus,  so  much  above  the  love  of  moAe^, 
ahowitd  himself,  on  this  occasion,  the  ^lave  of  ambition;,  aqd; 
tmtker.rjthan  see  a  superior  in  power,  detertntned  to  involve 
every  tlung  in  confusion. 

V.  The  inteHruption  of  the  negodations  for  peace  nnsed  a 
general  ferment  throughout  Peloponnesus;  the  conduct  of 
Alratus  fired  the  martial  ardour  of  Cleomenes,  and  excited 
jBolouiies  iftdiffisrent  states;  nor  could  the  AchsBans  obtain 
jBqraasiataBee  dom  the  Atheniaai,  the  i&tolians,  or  the  Argives. 
-Cennth  was  on  the  point  of  susrendering  to  the  Spartan  kings 
•andeven  Sicyon  ik|ntf(f  have  been  lost,  had  not  a  timely  disco- 
'iwtry  ptfevteted  -an  intended  conspiracy.  Here  wt9  may  remark 
itfae^esfrenie  ^fuJekftess  with  wfaicti'die  Grecian  states  entered 
intoany  eottfiBdefncy  Aat  was  formed  for  humbling  whatev^ 
|i#yt3i'  prei^otiderated  in'  €rreece :  a  proof,'  that,  however  their 
jnamiers  were  eortupted,  their  sentiments  of  liberty  and  tkr 
Jhaianotf  of  poirer  wens  not  y^t  whcdly.  subverted.  )  < 
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Resentment  against  Cleomenes  indnced  Amtns  to  entertafai 
the  project  of  calling  in,  for  the  destruction  of  Sparta,  the  aiil 
of  Antigonns,  of  Mslcedon.  But  in  Greece  this  attempt  was 
generally  odious,  and  Antigonns  was  averse  from  all  inter- 
ference in  Grecian  affairs,  not  being  easily  dazzled  by  Ae 
splendonr  of  ambition.  But  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  these 
difficulties  he  surmounted  by  various  artifices,  and  entered 
mto  a  compact  with  Antigonns,  the  conditions  whereof  were : 

'  That  the  citadel  of  Corinth  should  be  deEyered  into  the  hands 
of  the  king ;  tiiat  he  should  be  at  die  head  of  the  AehaHm 
confederacy,  superintend  their  coundls,  and  direct  thdr  ope- 
rations ;  that  his  army  should  be  supported  at  dieir  expense ; 
diat  neither  embassy  nor  letter  should  be  sent  to  any  power 
without  his  approbation ;  and  that  no  city,  state,  or  people, 
should  be  from  that  time  admitted  into  the  Achaean  leagve 
without  his  consent  From  these  articles  it  .is  evident,  that 
the  liberties  of  Achaia  were  now  no  more,  and  that  the  sov^ 
reign  of  this  country  was  Antigonns. 

This  transaction  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Peloponneaao 
states :  they  looked  to  Cleomenes  as  the  only  protector  of 
their  liberties.  That  hero,  upon  hearing  that  the  Haoedonians 
were  in  motion,  took  possession  of  a  pass  on  die  Onean  moun- 
tains, which  commanded  the  Corinthian  isthmus;  but  the 
Acheans  having  surprised  Argos,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
it,  and  to  lay  it  open  for  the  Macedomans.  The  Acheans 
now  resumed  their  superiority  in  Peloponnesus,  and  most  of 
the  cities  b  that  peninsula  were  constrained  to  submit  to  their 
power.  The  efforts  of  Cleomenes  to  restore  the  liberties  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  to  protect,  of  course,  those  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  equal  the  most  famed  exploits  of  antiquity.  But  the 
waiy  Antigonns,  rich  in  treasure,  artfully  protracted  the  war, 
and  suffered  his  impetuous  adversary  to  waste  his  force  in  vain. 
Cleomenes  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Selasia,  in  order  to  cover 
Sparta.  The  disposition  he  made  of  his  forces  was  consum- 
mately skilful.  The  road  leading  to  Sparta,  near  the  town  of 
Selasia,  was  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds  by  the  Essa 
and  the  Olympus  hills,  of  great  height  and  difficult  ascent 
On  one  of  these  hflls  the  Spartan  king  placed  his  brotho* 
EucKdas,  with  part  of  the  army,  whilst  he  himself  took  post 

^  on  the  other.    The  glen  that  divided  these  hills  was  wateied 
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by  ^  Oenos*  aloof  one  €i  the  banks  of  which  the  road  ex* 
tended*  ,  The  lower  parts  of  the  hills,  and  the  opening  between 
limn,  -  were  secured  by  a  ditch  and  a  strong  rampart  What* 
erer  conld  render  the  appearance  of  an  army  formidable,  or 
add  to  the  natural  str^igth  of  this  important  pass,  had  been 
perfionaed ;  and  no  part  was  to  be  seen  on  which  an  attack 
eonld  be  made  with  any  probability  of  success.  AntigonuSt « 
therefore,  encamped  at  a  distance,  on  the  plain  below,  in  order 
to  wateh  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  act  according  to 
drcumstances.  Cleomenes,  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress 
for  want  of  provisions,  was  forced  to  throw  open  his  intrench- 
ments,  and,  without  farther  delay,  to  come  to  an  engagement. 
All  his  skin  and  valour,  which  were  eminently  displayed  on 
Ibis  occasion,  could  not  save  him  from  a  complete  defeat 
He  fled  first  to  Sparta,  and  from  thence  to  Egypt;  where» 
after  various  adventures,  the  loftiness  of  his  spirit,  which  could 
not  brook  the  indignities  offered  to  him  by  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Pbilopatei ,  brought  him  to  an  honourable  but  un- 
tunely  end. 

During  the  absence  of  Antigonu^  a  multitude  of  niyrians, 
and  other  barbarians,  made  an  irruption  into  Macedon,  and 
eommitted  great  devastation.  This  irruption  hastened  his 
return  into  Us  own  dominions.  In  a  decisive  battle,  the  bar- 
barians were  defeated ;  but  the  Macedonian  king,  by  straining 
Ins  voice  durii^  the  engagement,  burst  a  blood-vessel.  The 
eonsequent  effusion  of  blood  threw  him  into  a  languishing 
•tiEite,  and  he  died  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  lamented  by  all 
Gheece. 

Antigonusthe  Second  was  succeeded  by  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  the  last  of  the  Macedonian,  kings  of  that  name ; 
a  prince  only  in  the  seventeenth,  year  of  his  age,  intelligent, 
affable,  muniftcent^  and  attentive  to  all  die  duties  of  the  royal 
station.  This  excellent  character  was  formed  by  a  good  natural 
disposition^  cultivated  by  the  instractions  and  example  of 
Antigonns,  who  appointed  him  his  successor  on  the  Macedo* 
aian  throne. 

The  jealousy,  which  the  ^tolians  had  long  entertained  of 
tiw  Achssan  states,,  was  increased  by  the  importance  which 
they  had  assumed  fit>m  their  alliance  with  Macedon.  No 
sooner  were  they  relieved  from  the  dread  of  Antigonus,  than 
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diey  rwmg&i  the  AduMx  c6ast,  uid  oomMJittBd 
on  all  die  ucngliboufinf  conntriet.  AntoB  kBvkif  oppoMd:  ta 
them  the  Achiean  forces  in  vaiii,  iayoked  awl  obtained  t]ii»  aid 
of  tbekingoflfaoedon.  Philip  promiied^  that,  aa  aoon  as  li» 
slM>vId  hare  settled  the  afihfars  of  Ua  own  ksngdom,  he  voidd 
repair  to  Corinth,  incsder  to  meet  Aeoonyentionof  Iha  slaton 
in  allianoe  with  Aohaia,  diat  he  m^fat  ha?e  an  opportonity  of 
settling  with  diem  a  plan  of  fotmre  operations.  In  the  mean 
time>  the  ^tolians,  mi^g  a  fiesh  irroption  into  Peloponnesws, 
sadced  CynsBtha,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  pnt  most  of  the  inhahitants 
to' the  sword,  and  laid  the  place  in  rains.  The  inliabitai^  of 
CynaBtha  had  long  been  remaxfcable,  it  seems,  for  a  fersaity 
of  mamers.  They  were  hdd  in  such  abhorrence  by  die  rest 
of  the  ArcadiaBS»  that,  in  some  cities,  die  mdnuHUMi  of  a 
Cyn»diean  was  considered  as  pollution.  It  is  remartaMo, 
that  ancient  writers  ascribe  tins  profligacy  to  a  negleet  of  the 
stady  of  music.  Bnt,  in  whaterer  contempt  the  Cynstibeana 
were  held,  the  destruction  of  dieir.«ity  by  thoiBtolianseifliled 
a  general  indignation  throughout  Peloponnesus ;  and  the  cmk 
vention  of  the  Achasan  confederated,  now  assembled  atCSoiidth, 
aannimonsly  agreed  that  the  JStolidins  were  gmby;  and  tfaat^ 
aiiless  they  should  make  reparation,  war  shonld  be  dedarad 
against  them,  and*  the  direction  of  it  committed  tOrdM  kin^  of 
Maoedon.  Henee  theoriginof  the  Social  War,,  soeaHedrftmi 
the  association  entered  into  by  the  severai  states  engi^ed 
against  JBtolia.  It  commenoed  the  first  year  cf« the  hnndied 
and  fortiedi  Olympiad,  being  the  same  in  whndt  Hlttni>al  laid 
siege  to  Saguntum,  and  continued  for  the  space  of  three  yeaia 
after.     . 

Philip  commenced  his  operations  with  theai^^  of Ambraoa^ 
a  fortress  which  cimimanded  an  extensile  territory,  beloiqpng, 
of  ri^t,  to  Epire,  but  now  in  the  hands  of  the  ^tolhrna. 
Having  reduced  tins  fortress,  he  restored  it  to  die  Epirots, 
and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  iEtolia.  The  .fitolian 
spirit  was  not  daunted,  either  by  the  loss  of  Ambiaoaa,  or  tiie 
threats  of  Philip.  They  invade  Macedon,  and  make  inoursians 
into  Achaia^  which  they  reduce  to  the  greatest  distress.  The 
mercenaries  in  the  Achs&an  service  had  mvtinied  for  want  of 
pay  ;  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  becanie  spiritless  or  dis- 
affected ;  even  the  Messenians,  in  whose  caase  chieSy  Achnia 
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kid».  at  tlnb^jiuung,  teltm  19  anu,  w^ 
tke  iEtdiBM :  wUbi  Hie  Spastans^  notwiflMtwiiBg  their 
eagagemei^t  at  the  lafe  eonvention,  to  Aehaia,  had  now 
BHMMiored^  or  aeat  mfto  eadle,  all  mieh  of  their  xmm  cilistaa  aa 
were  m  the  utteieal'  of  the  Aohiwmi^  and  ofwoiy  d^lared 
agaamt  thou  For  tbe^  Spartaii8»  aandit  their,  greatest  hnmi- 
Ibtion,  had  ever  been  impatieiit  of  the  domiiiation  of  Aohaia* 
to  wldoh  thehauglitiiiesi  of  .Aat  lepuhlic  had,  in  all  probability^ 
Tevy  mnoh  cimtribiited. 

A  year  had  elapsed  sinee  the  alliance  had  been  formed 
against  Aohaia»  when  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  set  out  with  the  utmost  seciesy  to  Corinth,  where  a 
part  of  his  foiees  were  stationed.  He  surprised  a  party  of 
Eleans,  who  had  gone  forth  to  rarage  the  Sicyonian  territories, 
and  reduced  Psofdus,  a  strong  hold  .within  the  confines  of 
Armdia,  of  which  the  Eleans  had  taken  possession.  He 
pbindered  Elia,  one  of  the  finest  regions  in  Greece,  in  respecft 
to  cultivation,  and  rich  in  erery  kind  of  rural  wealth.  He 
next  adidued  under  his  power  Tryphalia,  a  district  of  Palo* 
ponnesas  to  the  southward  of  EBs,  and  wrested  the  jEtoIian 
yoke  fimn  the  necks  of  the  Messenians.  Philip  made  a  tern* 
fwrate  use  of  aU  his  victories.  He  granted  peace  to  all  who 
sued  for  it;  and  the  whole  of  his  conduct  seemed  tbbediiected 
by  the  same  generous  motiyes  which,  had.  foimeriy  directed  that 
of  Antigonus.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  fair  appearancesj^ 
Philip  began  to  manifest  latent  seeds  of  ambition.  He  re- 
atrained  the  pride  and  power  of  fab  ministers,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  their  offices  by  his  predecessor  Ant^nus ;  and 
supported  Eperatus  in  the  election  ol  general  of  Achaia,  in 
opposition  to  Aratns.  In  order  to  counterbalance  this  unpo- 
pular measure,  and  to  strei^^en  himself  in  the  affections  of 
the  Achaean  people,  he  besieged  Teichos,  and,  baring  taken 
that  fort»ess»  restored  it  to  the  Achseans,  to  whom  it  belonged. 
He  also  made  an  inf  oad  into  Elis,  and  presented  the  Dymeans, 
and  the  .eitles  in  the  neighbouriiood,  with  all  the  plunder.  He 
now  imagined  that  the  wedth  and  vigour  of  the  Achssan 
republic  wcse  at  his  disposal ;  but  the  new  general  had  not 
provided  any  magaaines,  and  the  treasury  was  exhausted. 
Philip  now  affected  to*  place  great  confidence  in  Aratus.  By 
the  advice  of  this  statesman,  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  island 
of  iCepImlenia,  an  idand  in  the  Ionian  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
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PelopoiiMsat,  and  tbe  great  raiort  of  tte  iBtoUaa  pmioiS 
His  attempt,  after  it  had  been  carried  on  almost  to  suoceas, 
wasbaffledby the treacheijof liisiiiiiiiBten.  He  new^foUowiq; 
the  advice  of  Aratits,  in^mdea  and  rairagesiBtolia  itsdfyietona 
into  Petoponwsusy  lays  waste  Laconia,  ud,  fluriied  wi& 
sucoesSy  meditates  the  sabjection  of  all  Greece,  and  a  jnnctioB 
with  Hannibal  against  the  Romans.  Aiatns  in  vain  atteaqfited 
to  dissoade  him  fiftm  this  project.  He  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Carthaginian  general,  but  they  were  intercepted  soon  after 
their  landing  in  Italy ;  as  they  gave  ovt,  however,  that  thqr 
were  going  to  Rome,  they,  in  a  little  time,  obtained  thek 
release,  and  made  thdor  way  to  Hanniba],  mth  whom  they 
concluded  a  treaty.  On  their  retnm  they  weie  again  inter^ 
cepted,  and  seat  with  all  their  papers  to  Rome.  Bat  Ffailip 
dispatched  other  ambassadors,  and  a  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was  obtained.  It  was  stipulated,  that  Philip  shoold  fiunish  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  to  be  employed  in  harassn^g  the 
Italian  coasts ;  and  that  he  should  also  assist  Hannibal  with 
a  considerable  body  of  land  forces.  In  return  for  this  assisi- 
ance,  when  Rome  and  Italy  should  be  finally  reduced,  whioh 
were  to  remam  in  the  possession  of  the  Cardiaginians,  Han* 
nibal  was  to  pass  into  Epire,  at  the  head  of  a  Carthaginian 
army,  to  be  employed  as  I^ilip  should  desire ;  and,  having 
made  a  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  to  give  up  to  Imn  such 
parts  of  it  as  lay  convenient  for  Hacedon. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  the  Macedonifiui  king 
entered  the  Ionian  gulph,  witii  a  large  fleet,  fell  down  to  th^ 
coast  of  Epire,  took  Oricum,  on  the  coast  of  Epire,  a  defence- 
less sea-port,  but  from  which  Uiere  was  a  short  passage  to 
Italy,  and  lay  siege  to  Apdionia;  but,  surprised  and  defeated 
by  the  Romans,  secretly  retreated  homeward  a«nross  the 
mountains. 

The  Romans,  humbled  by  the  victorious  aims  of  Hannibal, 
were  not  in  a  condition  in  which  they  might  prosecute  a  war 
with  Macedon ;  they  therefore  determined,  if  possible,  to  raise 
np  enemies  against  Philq»  in  Greece,  that  he  might  be  em- 
ployed at  home  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  They 
accordingly  made  overtures  for  this  purpose  to  the  JEtoliana^ 
who,  confiding  in  the  flattering  dechnrations  of  the  Roman 
iunbasaador,  hastened  to  conclude  a  tieaty»  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  princqial  conditions:-— That  the  ^tolians 
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niMdktity  cMmnenoe  bostiliiiet  aganat  Philip  by 
Ind,  which  the  Bemana  were  to  sapport  by  a  fleet  of  twenty 
galUes;  that»  whateyer  conqaesta  a^pht  be  made,  from  the 
mmfibies  of  Mtfj^  to  Corcyra,  the  cities,  boildiiigs,  and  ter^ 
ntacy»  should  belong  to  the  JBtolians,  bat  eyeiy  other  kind  ct 
pbmder  to  the  Soaraaui.  The  Spaitanc  and  Eleans,  witk 
otker  8tMtos»  weie  indaded  in  Odb  alliance;  and  the  ww 
ooaunaneed  with  the  redaction  of  the  island  of  'Zacynthiu^ 
which,  as  an  earnest  of  Boman  generosity  and  good  fastb, 
was  immediately  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  iEtolia.  These 
transactions  were  dated  aboat  two  handred  and  eig^  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ 

The  Bomans,  having  thns  obtamed  a  footrng  in  Greece, 
soon  extended  and  established  Aeir  power  tiiroagfaoat  the 
whole  of  that  renowned  coontiy.  Agreeably  to  their  asoal 
policy,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  credulity,  the  dissen- 
sions, the  ambition,  and  the  avarice  of  the  different  chiefs ; 
ever  vigilant  to  support  the  weaker  against  the  stronger  party, 
that  the  diminished  strength  of  each  individual  state  might 
lead  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Philip  aimed  at  the 
subjection  of  all  Greece*  Aratas,  who  wouldhave  opposed 
him  in  thb  design,  he  took  off  by  poison.  His  interest  in 
Greece  was  now  strengthened  by  the  introducttoa  of  Ae  Bo* 
mans ;  he  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  champion  of 
freedom,  and  as  tbrir  defence  against  the  Bomans,  whom  fliey 
still  considered  md  denominated  barbarians.  Not  only  die 
Greeks  northward  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  but  even  ihe 
Achmm  league,  prepared  to  take  up  arms  in  his  support. 
Encooraged  by  these  allies,  he  acted  with  uncommon  vigour; 
lie  carried  the  war  into  Illyrinm  with  success ;  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  Acamanians,  who  were  threatened  l^  the 
^tolians,  and  foirtified  himself  in  Thessaly.  The  ^tolians, 
notwithstanding  these  advantages  gained  over  them  by  Philip, 
and  that  they  .were  afterwards  defeated  by  Jiim  in  two  hot  en- 
gagements, remained  undaunted,  and  prosecuted  the  war  witt 
an  amazing  obstinacy.  The  ne^hbouiing  states,  now  jealoas 
of  the  success  of  Philip,  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  peace ; 
nor  did  the  Macedonian  show  himself  unwilling  to  treat  for 
that  purpose.  A  peace  was  ready  to  be  conchided,  when  the 
Bonmns,  deeply  interested  in  the  prohmgatioB  of  war,  sent 
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llitirih6ttoaap|MNrt^jEibl]aiu;<wlio»  aMan«ied  also  faf 
tfaeppospeoiofaoqiiiciiigaMtlieraUjr,  Attains,  king  of  Fbv- 
ganiu,  boUDj  set  Pliifip  at  defiance,  and  talked  of  tenaa  t9 
idaek  they  knew  he.woiild  not  aidMBit  The  moderation  of 
FhffipitiMgtheBed  tbe  indignatbn  of  kk  Gieak  edafidderatoa 
against  tke^StoBam;  a  disposition  sRkicsk  ke  soon  foand  an 
opportanity  of  salting  fordi  into  action.  lateiiigenee  being 
kronght  t9  hiBi,  wUSst  kewas  assisting  at  tke  Nemean  g«nns» 
thivk  the  BxMnans  had  landed,  and  vero  laying  waste  tke 
eeantry  firom  Cofiath  to  Sieyon,  he  instantly  set  oat,  attacked 
and  repoised  the  enemy,  and,  brfore  the  cenckision  of  the 
games,  returned  again  to  Argos ;  an  aduevement  wkidi  greatly 
diitingiiished  kim  in  tke  eyes  of  aU  Gre^e,  assembled  at  iimt 
solemnity.  After  other  vigoroos,  thongh  onsacoess&l  exer*' 
iions,  against  the  Romkns,  he  was  called  back,  by  domestie 
iasarrections,  to  Macedon. 

.  Tke  AchsMm  states,  thongfa  deprived  of  the  poweifid  aid  of 
the  Macedonian  king,  stUl  carried  on  thi^ir  military  operationa 
ander  the  conduct  of  HiilopoemeD,  of  Megaiopdis,  in  Arcadia, 
an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  liberty  from  his  earliest  jeuai 
and  who  had  been  active  in  bringmg  over  several  of  the  Area* 
dians  to  join  the  Achsean  league.  Soon  after  ike  death  of 
Arattts,  to  whom  he  was  as  much  superior  in  miUlary,  as  he 
was  inferior  in  political  abilkies,  be  attained  the  chirf  sway  k 
the  Achflean  councSs.  He  saw  with  concern  the  huiAiltatilig 
condition  to  which  a  foreign  yoke  had  reduced  his  ^MMmtiy- 
men,  and  conceived  the  noble  resolation  of  reltevk^  then 
fi!iam  it  In  the  character  of  general  of  Achaia,  he  improved 
ihsk  discipline,  inured  them  to  hardsUp  and  toO,  and  gkvta 
them  weightier  armour,  and  more  powerful  weapcms.  Tke 
effect  of  tUs  discipKue  soon  appeared:  the  aimiea  of 
:^Btolia  and  Elis,  which  attacked  them  in  Philip's  absence, 
were  totally  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  Ae  Romans^  sup- 
ported by  Attains,  attack  Euboea,  of  all  the  proviaces  of 
Greece,  thoi:^h  an  island,  one  of  the  most  consideraUe-felr 
fertility  of  soil,  extent  of  territory,  and  advantage  of  dtoaitieii. 
Philip,  on  his  part,  kept  a  watckfiil  eye  on  kis  enemies :  kis 
military  preparations  were  vigorous,  and  not  without  success. 
The  war  was  prolonged,  with  various  saecess,  for  six  yean, 
when  the  Romms  and  Attains  retired  from  Greece.  A  peace 
was  nowconckided  between  theiEtoliaBS  and  Romans^  of  the 
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one  part,  and  FliiKp  of  ike  other,  whose  swcoessM  amfaitMi 
kd  hiokf  by  a  notaial  progroBS,  to  attask  tlio  dommions  of  the 
IdBg  of  Egypt. 

The  RomaQs,  whMs  poKoy  itiwas  njerer  to  ha?e  mote  eiie> 
voaeB  on  Ihm  hand  thm  one  at  a  time,  had  consented  to  e 
peaeewith  Maoedon,  because  they  were  involved  in  a  war 
Hith  Carthage ;  but  that  war  bcfhig  now  at  an  end,  they 
eageriy  embraced  the  fint  pretext  they  conU  find  for  a 
rapture  with  a  prince,  whose  snceesses  hod  excited  a  jealonsy 
of  Ins  growing  power.  Complaints  being  bronght  before  ihni; 
pofitical  ttid  poweifal  people  from  Attains,  from  the  Rho« 
tfans,  from  the  Athenians,  and  from  Egypt,  they  readily  de« 
termined  to  improve  so  faTonrable  a  janotnre.  And,  first,' 
ikt&j  declared  themselves  the  goardians  of  the  young  king  of 
Egypt.  Marcus  JEmiliQS  was  ^spatcfaed  from  Rome,  to  a»* 
nodnce  to  Philip  the  intentions  oi  the  Roman  senate.  The 
ai^cAmssador  found  the  king  before  Abydos,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  flushed  with  victory.  Philip  was  not  insensible  of  the 
advantage  of  his  situation :  yet  the  Roman,  undaunted  by  the 
deportment  of  the  monttrch,  charged  him,  with  dignity  and 
ftrmness,  not  to  attack  the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Egypt ; 
to  abstain  from  war  with  any  of  the  Grecian  states ;  and  to 
submit  the  mattera  in  dispute  between  him.  Attains*  and  the 
Rhedians,  to  fair  arbifration.  '^  The  boastful  inexperience  of 
youth,^  said  the  king,  **  thy  gracefulness  of  person,  and,  stiH 
more,  the  name  of  Roman,  inspire  thee  with  this  haughtiness. 
It  is  my  wish,  that  Rome  may  observe  the  faith  of  treaties ; 
but  should  she  be  iAclioed  agnm  U^  haisard  an  appeal  to  arms, 
r  trust  that,  with  the  protection  of  the  gods,- 1  shall  render 
the  Macedonian  name  as  formidride  as  that- ef  the  Romsn.^ 
These  things,  with  the  cruel  destruction  of  the  city  imd  inha- 
bitants of  Abydos,  happened  about  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Philip,  like  other  ambitious  princes,  was  now  on  terms  of 
hostility  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Rome,  on 
the  contrary,  was  in  a  situation  the  most  favourable  that  conld 
be  imagined  to  her  ambition ;  Carthage  was  subdued;  in  Italy 
all  remains  of  insurrection  had  subsided;  Sicily,  in  fertility  and 
Opulence  at  that  time  the  pride  of  the  western  world,  with 
most  of  the  adjacent  islands,  was  annexed  to  her  dominions; 
and  even  those  nations  which  had  not  yet  felt  the  foiee  of  her 
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wUh  team,  the  Suae  of  a  people  not  to  b^  «abt 
dned  even  by  a  HamflMiL  About  three  yean,  theiefofe, 
after  peace  had  been  made  with  Philip,  die.Boiiiaiii  dj0r 
patched  a  fleet,  under  the  eonduct  of  the  consul  Sulpitias,.  for 
the  relief  of  AthinM,  Atm  besieged  by  the  IfacedonnnB.  FU- 
lq>  is  moyed  with  Desentment,  and  attempts  to  wxeak  his  Ten* 
geance  on  Athens.  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  surprising 
that  city,  hs  hiid  waste  the  country  around  it,  destroying  eFen 
the  temples,  which  he  had  hitherto  affected  to  Tenerate,  and 
mangUng  and  defadng  every  work  of  art  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  scarcely  remmned,  according  to  the  Roman  historian 
IdTy,  a  vestige  of  symmetiy  or  beauty.  Here  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  remarking  the  contrast  between  the  genius  of 
Athens,  in  the  times  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  and 
that  Phifip  who  now  filled  the  throne  of  Macedon.  The 
Athenians,  harassed  by  the  arms  of  this  last-mentioned  prince, 
had  recoome  to  the  only  weapons  with  which  they  were  now 
acquainted — the  invectives  of  their  orators,  and  the  acrimony 
of  their  popular  decrees.  It  was  resolved,  that,  "  Philip 
should  for  ever  be  an  object  of  execration  to  the  Athenian 
pe(q>le :  that  whatever  statues  had  been  raised  to  him,  or  to 
any  of  the  Macedonian  {nnnces,  should  be  thrown  down ;  th«t 
whatever  had  been  enacted  in  their  favour  should  be  re* 
acinded;  that  every  place  in  which  any  inscription  or  me- 
morial had  been  set  up  iif  praise  of  Philip  shoidd  be  Aenee- 
forth  held  profane  and  unclean ;  that  in  all  their  solemn  feasts, 
when  their  priests  implored  a  blessing  on  Athens  and  her 
allies,  they  should  pronounce  curses  on  the  Macedonian,  his 
kindred,  his  anns  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  whole  Macedimian 
name  and  nation :  in  a  word,  that  whatever  had  bebn  decreed 
in  ancient  times  against  the  PisistratidsB,  should  operate  in 
foil  force  against  Philip ;  and  that  whoever  should  propose 
any  mitigation  of  the  resolutions  now  formed,  should  be  ad- 
judged a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  be  punished  with  deadi.'* 
The  flatteries  of  the  Athenians  to  thehr  allies  were  in  propor- 
tion to  their  impotent  execrations  of  the  Macedonian  nummvli* 
Such  is  the  connection  between  meanness  of  spirit  and  the 
kMM  of  freedom  1 

A  languid  and  indecisive  war  had  been  carried  on  for  the 
space  df  two  years  between  the  Macedonians  ai^  Ramans, 
during  die  consulship  cf  Sulpitius,  and  that  of  his  soccesior 
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Viffiiis,  not  much  to  the  honour  of  these  coiimaiid6n»  when 
the  command  of  the  Roman  anny  devolved  to  the  new  eonsol, 
TItns  Qaintias  Flannnius,  not  indeed  imaoqnaintedy  being  a 
Roman,  with  the  science  of  war,  but  more  remarkaUe  for  his 
skill  and  address  in  negodation  than  for  military  genius.  The 
Roman  consul,  by  the  vigour  of  his  arms,  but  still  more  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  carried  into  execution  the  pror 
found  policy  of  his  nation,  brought  Greece  to  the  bwest  state 
of  humiliation.  By  detaching  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Grecian  states,  particularly  the  ^toKans  and  the  Achttana, 
from  their  connection  with  Macedon,  by  ingratiating  hmwelf 
with  the  Grecian  states,  whom  he^  managed,  a&eat  they  had 
become  his  confederates,  with  infinite  artifice ;  by  maldng  a 
pompous,  but  insiduons  proclamation  of  their  fireedom,  at  the 
Isthmian  and  Nemean  games,  he  reduced  the  Macedontan 
king  to  the  necessity  of  first  asking  a  truce,  «m1  afterwards  of 
accepting  peace  on  these  mortifying  conditions,  which  were 
entirely  approved  by  ihe  Roman  senate : — 

*'  That  an  Ihe  Greek  cities,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe^ 
should  be  free,  and  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws. 

*'  That  Philip,  before  the  next  Isthmian  games,  should  de* 
liver  up  to  the  Romans  all  the  Greeks  he  had  in  any  part  of 
his  dominions,  and  evacuate  all  the  places  he  possessed 
either  in  Greece  or  in  Asia. 

"  That  he  should  give  up  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters. 

''  That  he  should  surrender  all  his  decked  ships  of  every 
kind ;  five  small  vessels  and  his  galley  of  sixteen  banks  c( 
oars  excepted. 

"  That  he  should  pay  the  Romans  a  thousand  tidents,  one 
half  down,  the  rest  at  ten  equal  annual  payments. 

**  And  that,  as  a  security  for  ihe  peifbimanee  of  these  ra^ 
gulations,  he  should  give  hostages,  his  son  Demetrius  heiag 
one."  The  date  of  this  peace  was  a  hundred  and  ninety-thzee 
years  before  Christ. 

Flandnius  having  made  various  decrees  in  favour  of  the 
several  Grecian  communities  in  confederacy  witii  the  Romana; 
having  expelled  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  firom  Argos ;  and 
having  obtained  the  fireedom  of  die  Rinnan  slaves  in  Ghreec^ 
he  returned  to  Rome,  to  the  great  satis&ction  of  all  Greece ; 
and  withdrew,  a^  be  had  promised,  all  the  Roman  garrisons. 
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FROIf    THB    INVASION    OF    GRBBCB   BY   ANTIOOHUS,    TO 
THB   CAPTIVITY  OP  THE   ACH^AN   GHIBFS   IN    ITALY. 

Antioohub,  king  of  Syria,  was  renowned  for  the  magnifi* 
oenee  of  his  comt»  great  treasures,  nameroiis  armies,  nuKtarj 
talents,  and  political  visdom.  He  had  visited  the  coasts  ^ 
Ae  Hellespont,  formerly  sobject  to  (he  kings  of  Syria ;  he 
had  even  passed  over  into  Thrace^  where  he  had  likewise 
claims ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  rebuild  Lysimachia,  in  ord^ 
to  make  it  again  the  seat  oi  government  in  the  countries  an^ 
eiently  possessedbyLysimachus.  The  pretensions  of  so  powerftd 
and  poUtical  a  prince  to  countries,  which  the  Romans  had  aL- 
ready  maiked  as  their  own,  excited  the  jealousy  of  that  amln- 
liinis  people*  They  gave  him  repeated  notifioatioii^  thM 
*'  by  the  treaty  with  Hacedon,  the'  €hmnah  cities  in  Adb;  as 
well  as  Europe,  had'beba  dedalced  fiee ;  that  Borne  expected 
ke would  conform  to  that  dedaration:"  and  farther,  ''that 
henceforth  Asia  was  to  be  the  boundaiy  of  Uui  donunions; 
and  that  any  attempt  to  make  a  setdemisnt  in  Europe^  would 
be  considered  by  Borne  as  an  act  of  hoititity."  Antiooiius, 
at  first,  manife^:ed  a  disposition  to  peace,  aad>  in  order  t6 
obtain  it,  would  have  made  large  concessions,  could  any  tUng 
less  than  flie  hnmiliation  of  the  crOwn  of  Syria  have  satisfied 
Boman  ambition.  Bui  Hannibal,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Bomef, 
no  sooner  heard  of  his  meiBtating  a  war  against  the  Bitaans, 
HMm  he  made  his  escape  from  Carthage  to  die  Syrian  cooit; 
and  urged  him  to  arras.  •  The  iEloKans,  too,  solicited  him  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  Greece,  notwithstandifag  die  delusive 
show  of  liberty  granted  by  Bome,  mote  entlindled  in  reality 
Aan  ai  any  former  period.  Hannibal-  raeeoaanended  an  irva- 
sion  of  Italy,  wheie  afame,  in  his  judgment;  Itdy  waa  vifaie- 
raUe.  With  only  eleven  tiDusand  laad  fowes,  and  a  snitablk 
•naval  armament,  he  dEured to  caity the  waf  into  the  heartof 
tha^  country;  providcid  Anfioehno^dnU,  at  tbe  sttiiB  time. 
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appear  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  the  western  eoast  <rf  Oveeoe, 
that,  by  makiDg  a  show  of  an  intended  invasion  ftom  that 
qnarter,  he  might  divert  the  attention  and  divide  the  strength 
of  the  Romans.  The  iBtoIians,  on  the  other  hand,  told  him» 
that  if  Greece  were  made  the  seat  of  war,  there  would  be^ 
throughout  ail  that  country,  a  geaiMvl  insurrection  against  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  Antiochus,  having  adopted  the  plan  of 
the  JBtolians  in  preference  to  that  of  Hannibal,  entered 
Chreece  with  a  small  force,  and,  being  disappointed  in  his  ex«- 
pectations  of  succour  from  the  Grecian  states,  was  defeated, 
at  the  straits  of  Thermopylfls,  by  Manias  Acflios  Glabiio,  the 
Roman  consul.  He  escaped,  with  only  five  hundred  men,  to 
Chalcis ;  from  whence  he  retreated  with  precipitatioB  to  his 
Asiatic  dominipns,  a  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years'  before 
the  Christian  aera. 

The  jStolians  having  rejected  the  terms  of  peace  offered  to 
them  by  the  Romans,  the  consul  pressed  forwaid  the  siege  of 
Heraclea,  which  soon  surrendered  at  discretion.  He  was  pm* 
paring  to  besiege  Naupactus,  a  sea-port  on  the  Corinthian 
gulph,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  iBtolian  nation,  who 
BOW  decreed  to  '*  submit  themselves  to  the  fakh  of  the  Roman 
people,"  and  sent  deputies  to  intimate  this  determination  to 
the  Roman  consul.  Adlius,  catching  the  words  of  tiie  dep»^ 
ties,  said,  ''  Is  it  then  true,  that  tiie  iEtolians  submit  them* 
selves  to  the  faith  of  Rome  ?**  Phseneas,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  iEtolian  deputation,  replied,  **  That  they  did." 
^  Then,"  continued  the  consul,  **  let  no  ^tolian,  from  hence* 
forth,  on  any  account,  public  or  private,  presume  to  pass  over 
into  Asia;  and  let  DicsBarchus*,  with  all  who  have  had  any 
share  in  his  revolt,  be  delivered  into  my  hands.^  ''The 
iEtdians,"  interrupted  Fhsmeas,  '' in  submitting  themselvet 
to  the  ftith  of  the  R,omans,  meant  to  rely  upon  their  gene^ 
rosity,  but  not  to  yield  themselves  up  to  Servitude:  neither  the 
honour  of  Italia,  nor  the  customs  and  laws  of  Greece,  will 
allow  us  to  comply  with  your  requisition.'^  ''  It  is  insolent 
prevraricatiott,''  answelred  the  consul,  ''  to  mention  the  honour 
of  iBtolia,  and  the  customs  and  laws  of  Greece ;  you  ought 
e^en  to  be  put  in  chains."    The  ^toliatis,  exasperated  even 

*  An  ^tolian  chief,  who  bsd  be«o  active  in  promoting  the  treaty  with 
Syha. 
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to  madnoM  at  Uus  imperious  treatmeDt  of  theirdepaties  and 
nation,  were  encouraged  in  their  dispositbn  to  vm<Ucate  their 
liberties  by  arms,  by  the  expectation  of  succours  from  Asia  and 
from  Hacedon :  but  this  expectation  was  disappointed,  and 
they  we^  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending  ambassadon  to 
Rome,  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  senate.  The 
onbf  conditions  they  could  obtain  were,  either  to  pay  a  thou- 
sand talents,  a  sum  which,  they  declared,  far  exceeded  their 
abilities,  and  to  have  neither  friend  nor  foe,  but  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Rome,  or  to  submit  to  the  pleasure  of  the  senate. 
The  iEtolians  desired  to  know  what  they  weie  to  understand 
by  **  submitting  to  the  (deasure  of  the  senate ;"  an  explanation 
being  refused,  they  were  obliged  to  return  uncertain  of  their 
fote.  The  war  with  Rome  was  renewed ;  but  the  Roman 
vigour  and  policy  prevailed  in  the  unequal  contest,  and  the 
^tolians  were  again  obliged  to  apply  to  the  consid  in  the  most 
submissive  manner  for  mercy.  The  conditions  gpranted  to  them 
were  extremely  hard :  they  were  heavily  fined,  obliged  to  give 
np  several  of  their  cities  and  territories  to  the  Romans,  and  to 
deliver  to  the  consul  forty  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  him,  none 
under  twelve,  or  above  forty  years  of  age*  But  one  express 
condition  comprehended  every  thing  that  imperious  power 
mig^t  think  fit  to  impose :  the  ^tolians  were  to  pay  observance 
to  the  empire  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  predominant  power  of  the  Achaeans  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus now  became  the  object  of  Roman  jealousy  and  ambition. 
Though  confederated  with  Achaia,  the  Peloponnesian  dtins 
retained  each  of  them  peculiar  privileges,  and  a  species  of  in- 
dependent sovereignty.  No  sooner  was  peace  concluded  with 
^tolia,  than  Marcus  Fulvins  Nobilior,  to  whom  the  conduct 
of  tiie  JStolian  war  had  been  committed  on  the  expiration  of 
tiie  consulship  of  Atsilius,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  island  of 
Cephalenia,  that  he  might  be  ready,  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  any  dispute  in  Achaia,  to  pass  over  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
improve  every  dissension,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Ro- 
man republic.  Such  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself:  the 
eongress  of  the  AchsBau  states  had  always  been  held  at 
iEgium ;  but  Philopoemen,  now  the  Achaoan  general,  having 
determined  to  divide  among  all  the  cities  of  the  league  the 
advantages  of  a  general  convention,  had  named  Argos  for  the 
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nekt  diet.  This  innoyation  the  inhabitants  of  ^^um  opposed, 
and  appealed  to  the  Roman  consal  for  his  decision.  Anothet 
pretekt  for  passing  over  into  Greece  was  also  soon  offered  to 
Fnlvititii.  The  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who  had  been  banished 
in  the  ^ys  of  the  tyrants,  and  never  restored,  residing  in 
towns  aldig  the  coast  of  Laconia,  protected  by  Achaean  garri- 
sons, cut  6S  the  inhabitants  of  Lacedeemon  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  sea-coast.  One  of  those  maritime  towns  was  attacked 
by  the  Spartans  in  the  night-time,  bnt  defended  by  the  exiles, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Achaean  soldiery.  Philopoemen  re*, 
presented  this  attempt  of  the  Spartans  as  an  insult  on  the 
whole  Achaean  body.  He  obtained  a  decree  in  favour  of  the 
exiles,  commanding  tiie  Lacedaemonians,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  enemies,  to  deliver  up  the  authors  of  that  outrage. 
This  decree  the  Lacedaemonians  refused  to  obey.  They  dis- 
solved their  alliance  with  Achaia,  and  offered  their  hity  to  the 
Romans.  In  revenge  of  this,  Philopoemen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advanced  season,  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Lar 
cedaemon. 

The  Romans,  thus  invited  to  act  as  umpires  in  Greece, 
found  means  to  break  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Achaia,  by  seducing  its  confederate  states ;  a  conduct,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  pure  morality,  must  appear  enormously 
treacherous ;  but  which,  if,  in  the  ambitious  designs  of  states 
and  princes,  the  certain  attainment  of  the  end  be  considered  as 
a  sufficient  justification  of  the  means,  must  be  deemed  refined 
policy.  By  the  intrigues  of  Roman  emissaries,  too,  a  party  of 
Messenians  took  up  arms  against  the  Achaeans ;  and  Philopoe- 
men, hastening  to  suppress  the  insurgents,  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  was  put  to  death. 

During  these  transactions  in  Greece,  the  Romans,  jealous 
of  tiie  increasing  power  of  their  ally,  Philip  of  Macedon, 
sought  an  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  him,  and,  agreeably  to 
thw  usual  policy,  encouraged  every  complaint,  and  supported 
the  pretensions  of  his  enemies,  prepared  to  plunder  them,  too, 
in  their  turns,  when  the  Macedonian  power  should  no  longer 
be  formidable.  The  small  cantons,  or  communities  of  Thes- 
saly,  in  which  he  had  re-estabUshed  his  authority,  were  now 
encouraged  to  assert  their  independence ;  and  the  Macedonian 
king  was  ealled  to  account  for  those  very  outrages  which  he 
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had  committed  on  the  fide  of  the  Hmmmii. 
were  iq>pomted  for  the  settlement  of  differences.  Fhilq>  is  re- 
quired by  them  to  evacuate  iEnos  and  Maronea,  which  were 
claimed  by  Emnenes.  These  were  cities  on  the  Hellespont, 
which«  finom  their  maritime  situation,  afforded  many  advanti^fes. 
The  complexion  and  designs  of  the  Roman  oommissiooara 
were  obvious ;  and  Philip,  jud^g  it  vain  to  keep  measnrea 
with  men  determined  at  any  rate  to  take  part  with  his  adver- 
saries, expostulated  with  them  with  great  boldness,  on  the  in^ 
justice,  treachery,  and  ingratitude  of  their  natkm.  In  this 
temper  of  mind  he  wreaked  his  revaige  on  the  Haronitea, 
whose  solicitations,  he  supposed,  had  been  enqdoyed  against 
him*  A  body  of  his  fiercest  Thradan  mercenaries  being  in- 
troduced into  Maronea,  on  the  nig^t  before  the  Macedonian 
garrison  was  to  msaeh  out,  on  pretence  of  a  sodden  tumult, 
put  to  diitf  swcurd  all  the  inhabitants  suspected  of  fiivouring  die 
Roman  interest,  without  distinction  of  condition,  age,  or  sex, 
and  left  the  place  drenched  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens.  The 
Romans  threatened  to  revenge  this  massacre,  and  Plulip  is 
obliged  to  send  his  second  son  Demetrius  to  Rome  to  make 
an  apology.  The  Roman  senate,  with  a  view  to  debauch  the 
filial  affection  of  Demetrius,  and  to  draw  him  over  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Rome,  told  him,  that,  on  his  account,  whatever  had 
been  improper  in  his  father's  conduct  should  be  passed  OTcr; 
and  that,  from  the  confidence  they  had  in  him,  they  were  well 
assured  Philip  would,  for  the  future,  perform  every  thing  that 
justice  required :  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  see  all 
matters  property  settled :  and  that,  firom  the  regard  they  bore 
to  the  son,  they  were  willing  to  excuse  the  father.  This  mes- 
sage excited  in  the  breast  of  Philip  a  suspicion  of  the  connect 
tion  formed  between  Rome  and  Demetrius ;  which  sosfidon 
was  inflamed  by  the  insinuations  and  dark  artifices  of  his  eldest 
son  Perseus,  a  prince,  according  to  the  Roman  writers,  of  an 
mtriguing  and  turbulent  disposition,  sordid,  ungenerous,  and 
subtle.  Perseus  and  Demetrius  were  both  in  the  bloom  of  life ; 
the  former  aged  about  ttiirty  years  when  Demetrius  returned 
from  Rome,  but  bom  of  a  mother  of  mean  descent,  a  sen^ 
stress  of  Argos,  and  of  so  questionable  a  character,  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  whether  he  was  really  Philip's  son.  Demetrius  was 
five  years  younger,  bom  of  his  queen,  a  lady  of  royal  extrac- 
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tion.  Henoe  Peraeus  had  ooneeived  tfuoh  a  jealousy  of  lus 
bfotfaer^  and  was  imidioiuly  active  to  undenniiie  him  in  the 
royal  faronr*  He  acooaed  Demetrins  to  the  king  of  a  design 
to  assassinate  him.  Philip,  familiaxised  as  he  was  to  acts  of 
bloody  was  struck  with  horror  at, the  relation  of  Perseus.  Re- 
tiring into  the  inner  apartment  of  his  palace,  with  two  of  his 
BoUes,  he  sat  in  solemn  judgment  on  his  two  sofls,  being 
nnder  the  agoniaing  necessity^  whether  the  charge  should  be 
pfoved  or  disproved,  of  finding  one  of  tiiem  guilty.  Distracted 
by  his  doubts,  Philip  sent  I%ilocIes  and  Apelles,  two  noble- 
men, to  prooeed  as  his  ambassadors  to  Rome,  with  instructions 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  with  what  persons  Demetrius  cor* 
responded,  and  what  were  the  ends  he  had  in  view. 

Perseus,  profoundly  artful,  and  havmg  the  advantage  of 
being  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  secretly 
gained  over  to  his  interest  his  father's  ambassadors,  who  re- 
turned to  the  king  with  an  account,  that  Demetrius  was  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  at  Rome,  and  that  his  views  appeared 
to  have  been  of  an  unjustifiable  kind ;  delivering,  at  the  same 
time,  a  letter,  wUdb  they  pretended  to  have  received  from 
Qnintus  Flaminins*  The  hsmd-writing  of  the  Roman,  and  the 
iiUpression  of  his  signet,  the  king  was  well  acquainted  with ; 
and  the  exactness  of  the  imitation  induced  him  to  give  entire 
credit  to  the  contents,  more  especially  as  Flaminius  had  for- 
merly written  in  commendation  of  Demetrius.  The  present 
letter  was  written  in  a  different  strain.  The  author  acknow- 
ledged the  criminaiity  of  Demetrius,  who,  indeed,  he  confessed, 
aimed  at  the  throne ;  but  for  whom,  as  he  had  not  meditated 
the  death  of  any  of  his  own  blood,  he  interceded  with  the 
monarch.  The  issue  of  this  atrocious  intrigue  is  truly  tragical. 
Demetrius,  found  guilty  of  designs  against  the  crown  and  the 
life  of  his  &ther,  is  put  to  death.  Philip,  when  too  late,  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  forgery,  and  died 
of  a  broken  heart 

Perseus  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  first  measures  of  his  government  appeared  equally  gracious 
and  politieal.  He  assumed  an  air  of  benignity  and  gentleness. 
He  not  only  recalled  all  those  whom  fear  or  judicial  condem- 
nation had,  in  the  course  of  the  late  reign,  driven  from  their 
country;  but  he  even  ordered  the  income  of  their  estates. 
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doiii^r  iheir  exile,  to  be  reimlMttsed.  His  deportment  to  attliit 
•abjectfl  was  happily  composed  of  regal  dignity  and  parental 
tenderness,  lie  same  temper  wfaieh  regolato^  Ins  bebavioor 
to  Us  own  subjects,  .he  displayed  in  his  condnot  towards 
foreign  states.  He  courted  the  affections  of  theChecaan  ajtales ; 
and  dispatehed  ambassadors  to  request  a  oonfinnation  of  the 
treaties  subsisting  between  Rome  and  llacedon.  The  senate 
acknowledged  his  title  to  the  throne,  and  pronounced  him  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  His  insinuations  and 
intrigues  with  ins  nei|^bours  were  the  more  eflbctnal,  as 
most  of  them  began  to  pvesage  what  they  had  to  expeot, 
should  the  dominion  of  Rome  be  extended  over  all  Greece^ 
and  looked  upon  Maoedon  as  the  bulwark  of  their  fineedom 
from  the  Roman  yoke.  The  only  states  that  stood  firm  to  the 
Roman  cause  were  Athens  and  Achaia.  But  in  this  ail  of 
them  now  agreed,  that  foreign  aid  waS'On  all  occasions  neces- 
sary to  prop  the  tottering  remains  of  fallen  liberty,  which,  by 
this  time,  was  little  else  than  a  choice  of  masters.  Besides  all 
those  advantages,  which  Bemeus  might  derive  horn  the  well- 
grounded  jealousy  of  Roman  amUtion,  he  succeeded  to  aH 
those  mighty  pieparations  which  were  made  by  his  fidier.  But 
all  this  strength  came  to  nothing :  it  terminated  in  discomfi* 
tare,  and  the  uttor  extinction  of  the  xojdl  family  of  Macedon. 
He  lost  all  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  through  avarice,  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  and  want  of  real  courage.  The  Romans,  dis- 
covering or  suspecting  his  ambitious  designs,  sought  and  found 
occasion  of  quarrelling  with  him.  A  Roman  armypasses  into 
Greece.  This  army,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  does  nothing 
worthy  of  the  Roman  name;  but  Perseus,  infatuated,  or 
struck  with  a  panic,  neglects  to  improve  the  repeated  ofpw- 
tunities  which  the  incapacity  or  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
commanders  presented  to  him.  Lucus  MaeiSuB  Panlns, 
elected  consul,  restores  and  improves  the  discipline  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  which,  under  the  preceding  commanders,  had  been 
greatly  rdaxed.  He  advances  against  Perseus,  imeB  him 
from  ins  entrenchments  on  the  banks  of  ttie  river  Enipeus,  and 
engages  and  defeats  him  under  the  walla  of  Pydna.  On  the 
ruin  of  his  army,  Perseus  fled  to  Pella.  He  gave  vent  to  the 
distraction  and  ferocity  of  his  mind,  by  murdering  with  his  own 
hand  two  of  his  principal  officera,  who  had  ventured  to  blame 
some  parts  of  his  conduct.    Alarmed  at  this  act  of  barbarity. 
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hboAeratleodants  refused  to  apiwoach  him;  so  that,  beiiq^  at 
m  loss  'whare  to  Ude  laamcltt,  or  wbom  to  tnut,  he  returned 
firom  Pelia,  which  he  had  reached  only  about  midu^t,  before 
break  of  day.  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  he  fled  te 
AmiAipoliB.  Being  driven  by  the  inhabitants  from  thence,  he 
hastened  to  the  sea-side,  m  order  to  pass  over  into  Samothraoe, 
hoping  to  find  a  secure  asylum  in  the  reputed  holiness  of  that 
place.  Having  arrived  flnther,  he  took  shelter  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  PoUnx.  Abandoned  by  all  the  world,  his  eldest 
son  Philip  only  excepted,  without  a  probability  of  escape,  and 
even  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  surrendered  to 
Octavius,  the  Roman  pr»tor,  who  transported  him  to  the  Bo- 
man  camp.  Perseus  approached  the  consul  with  the  most  ab- 
ject servility,  bowing  ins  face  to  the  earth,  and  endeavouring, 
with  his  suppliant  arms,  to  grasp  his  knees.  **  Why,  wretched 
man,"  said  Ae  Roman,  **  why  dost  thou  acquit  fortune  of  what 
m^ht  seem  her  crime,  by  a  behaviour  which  evinces  that  thou 
deservest  not  her  indignation  ?  Why  dost  thou  disgrace  my 
laurels,  by  showing  thyself  an  abject  adversary,  and  unworthy 
bf  having  a  Roman  to  contend  with?"  He  tempered/  how- 
ever, tins  humiliating  address,  by  raising  him  from  the  ground, 
and  encouraging  faun  to  hope  for  every  thing  from  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Roman  people.  After  being  led  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  fjf  Rome,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  starved  himself  to  death.  His  eldest  son,  PbUip,  and 
one  of  his  younger  sons,  are  supposed  to  have  died  before  him. 
Another  of  his  sons,  Alexander,  was  employed  by  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Rome  in  the  office  of  a  writing  clerk. 

Within  the  space  of  fifteen  days  after  iBmilius  had  begun  to 
put  his  army  in  motion,  all  the  armament  was  broken  and  dis- 
persed ;  and,  wittin  two  days  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna,  the 
whole  country  had  submitted  to  the  consul.  Ten  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  assist  that  magistrate  in  the  airang^ement  of 
Macedonian  aflairs.  A  new  form  of  government  was  established 
in.  Macedon,  of  ^ridch  the  outlines  had  been  drawn  at  Rome. 
On  this  occasion  the  Romans  exhibited  a  striking  instance  of 
their  policy  in  governing  by  die  principle  of  division.  The 
whole  kingdom  of  Macedon  was  divided  into  four  districts ;  the 
inhabitants  of  each  were  to  have  no  connection^  intermarriages, 
or  exchange  of  possessions,  with  those  of  the  other  districts, 
but  every  part  to  remain  wholly  distinct  from  the  rest.     And 
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among  oUier  regulations  teadyng  to  ledvee  tliom  to  a  atato  of 
the  most  abject  slavery*  they  were  inhibited  from  the  use  of 
arras,  unless  in  such  places  as  were  exposed  to  die  ineursKMis 
of  the  barbarians.  Triumphal  games  at  Amphipolis,  exceeding 
in  magnificence  all  that  this  part  of  the  world  had  ever  seen^ 
and  to  which  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  both  European  and 
Asiatic,  were  invited,  announced  the  extended  dominion  of 
Bome,  and  the  humiliation  not  only  of  Macedon,  but  of 
Greece ;  for  now  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  found  nothing  in 
that  part  of  the  world  that  was  ai^e  to  oppose  it  The  Grecian 
states  submitted  to  various  and  multiplied  arts  of  oppression, 
without  a  struggle.  The  government,  which  retained  the 
longest  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  times,  was  the  Aduaan. 
In  their  treatment  of  Achaia  the  Romans,  although  they  had 
gained  over  to  their  interests  several  of  the  AchsBan  cinefr, 
were  obliged  to  proceed  with  great  circumspection,  lest  the 
destruction  of  their  own  creatures  should  defeat  their  designs. 
They  endeavoured  to  trace  some  vestiges  of  a  oorraqpcmdeiice 
between  the  AchsMn  body  and  the  late  king  of  Macedon';  and 
when  no  such  vestiges  coald  be  found,  they  deteimined  that 
fiction  should  supply  the  place  of  evidence.  Cains  Claudius, 
and  Cneius  Domitius  ^nobarbus,  were  sent  as  commisaioBers 
from  Rome,  to  com{dain  that  some  of  the  first  men  of  Achaia 
had  acted  in  concert  with  Macedon.  At  the  same  time  they 
required,  that  all  who  were  in  such  a  predicam^it  should  be 
sentenced  to  death :  promising,  that,  after  a  decree  for  that 
purpose  should  be  enacted,  ihey  would  produce  the  names  of 
the  guilty.  *'  Where,"  exclaimed  the  assembly,  "  would  be 
the  justice  of  such  a  proceeding?  First  name  the  persons 
you  accuse,  and  make  good  your  chai^.*'  *^  I  name,  then,'' 
said  the  commissioner,  **  all  those  who  have  bome  the  office 
of  chief  magistrate  of  Achaia,  or  been  the  leaders  of  your 
armies."  "  In  that  case,"  answered  Xeno,  an  Achssan  noble- 
man, "  I  too  shall  be  accounted  guilty,  for  I  have  commanded 
the  annies  of  Achaia,  and  yet  I  am  ready  to  prove  my  inno- 
cence, either  here,  or  belTore  the  senate  of  Rome."  •"  Yon  say 
well,"  replied  one  of  the  Roman  commissioners,  laying  hold  on 
his  last  words,  ''  let  the  senate  of  Rome  then  be  the  tribunal 
before  which  you  shall  answer."  A  decree  was  framed  for  this 
end,  and  above  a  thousand  Adieean  chiefs  were  transported 
into  Italy,  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  yean  before  Christ. 
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FROM  THE  CAPTIVITY  OP  THB  ACHi£AN  CHIBF8,  TO  THB 
SACKING  OP  COMSTANTINOPLB   BY   THB   TURKS. 

Thb  transportation  of  the  leaden  of  Adiaia  may  jnsdy  be 
considered  as  the  captivity  of  Greece,  llie  only  barrier  that 
remained  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome  was  now  removed. 
The  noblest  leaders  and  ablest  connseBors  of  the  Achseans 
bring  taken  away,  the  strength  of  that  confederacy  was  broken, 
flieir  oonncils  bemg  henceforth  nnstaMe  and  tnibnlent;  and» 
lest  it  should  ever  be  restored,  flie  Romans  were  carefid  to 
enconrage  faction  and  dissensions  among  the  diflbrent  states 
that  conqposed  it ;  holding  out,  with  all  the  success  they  could 
wirii  for,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate,  protection  and 
assistance  to  all  who  should  consent  to  be  dismembered  from 
that  body.  A  genera]  ferment  prevailed  throughout  all  Greece. 
There  was  scarcely  a  single  state  or  city  that  was  not  tainted 
with  corruption,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  discord.  The  Roman 
policy  and  arms  easily  prevailed  over  the  feeble  resentment  of 
an  effeminate,  corrupt,  and  divided  people.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Achaeans,  who  may  be  styled  the  last  nation  of  the 
Greeks,  provoked  by  the  perfidy  of  Rome,  made  an  attempt 
to  vindicate  their  liberty  by  aims.  The  Achaean  constitution 
was  at  lengtii  finally  dissolved  by  a  Roman  decree,  and  the 
several  states  and  cities  which  composed  the  league  declared 
distinct  and  independent.  Popular  assemblies  were  abolished 
throughout  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  and  what  small  share 
of  administration  the  natives  were  permitted  to  retain,  was 
transfeired  from  the  people  to  a  few,  whose  estates  the  Romans 
considered  as  a  pledge  of  their  obedience ;  and,  lest  any  in- 
dividual should  acquire  an  influence  that  might  be  troublesome 
to  Rome,  they  not  only  took  care  to  impoverish  the  more  opu- 
lent families  by  fines  and  severe  taxations,  but  also  prescribed 
bounds,  beyond  which  a  Grecian  should  not  increase  his  pos- 
sessions. Greece  was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
known  by  the  name  of  Achaia,  in  wUch  were  comprised  Pelo- 
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ponnefliis,  Attica,  Bceotia,  Phocu,  and  all  that  part  of  Greece 
Ijing  to  the  south  of  Epire  and  Theasaly.  The  countries  to 
Uie  north  of  that  line,  to  the  utmost  Umits  of  tiie  Macedonian 
monarchy,  were  the  province  of  Macedon. 

Chreece,  now.  sunk  in  that  mass  of  nations  which  composed 
the  Roman  empire,  had  lost  every  vestige  of  national  exist- 
ence ;  and  while  she  was  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the 
prosperity  of  her  conquerors,  she  shared  deeply  in  their  mis- 
f<»rtunes.     Mithridates,  king  of  Pontos,  the  ablest  and  most 
enteiprising  priuce  that  ever  took  up  arms  against  Some,  de- 
feated the  Roman  graerals,  and  excited  a  general  massacre 
of  the  Romans  and  Italians  throughout  Asia.    The  Grecians, 
groaning  under  the  Roman  yoke,  arranged  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  so  fonnidable  an  enemy  to  their  oppressors. 
But  the  armies  of  Mithridates  are  at  last  defeated  by  the 
vigour,  the  resources,  and  the  ability  of  SjOb,  ;  and  the  Grecian 
states,  above  aU  Athens  and  Boeolia,  satiate  the  vengeance  of 
the  furious  conqueror.    The  calamities  of  the  Bftthridatic  war 
were  soon  followed  by  the  depredations  of  the  Gilician  corsairs^ 
who  gradudly  rose  to  a  d^[ree  of  power  that  seemed  to  pro- 
niise  nothing  less  than  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  not  only  attacked  ships,  but  also  assailed  towns  and 
islands.    They  were  masters  of  a  thousand  galleys,  completely 
equipped;  and  the  cities  of  which  they  were  in  possession 
amounted  to  four  hundred.     For  a  period  of  ne«r  forty  yean 
they  had  continued  to  ravage  Greece,  when  they  were  at  last 
reduced  to  unconditional  submission,  and  dispersed  in  different 
inland  couptries,  by  Pompey.    Greece  was  so  depopulated,  in 
consequence  of  these  calamities,  that  it  was  found  expedient, 
in  order  to  re-people  the  country,  to  transport  a  considerdrfe 
body  of  these  pirates  into  Peloponnesus.    The  civil  wan  of 
Rome  drenched  Greece  with  blood ;  and  when  tlmt  war  was 
cimcludedt  whoever  had  not  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  viotor 
was  considered  as  bis  enemy.    Greece,  in  common  with  the 
other  Roman  provinces,  had  suffered  many  oppressions  under 
the  emperon,  and  from  the  repeated  invasions  of  barbarians, 
when  the  accession  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  imperial 
throne  seemed  to  promise  to  the  Grecian  annals  a  new  sera  of 
glory.     Having  subdued  or  quieted  all  his  enemies,  he  made 
choice  of  the  confines  of  Greece  for  his  place  of  residence ;  and 
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ihe  iborai  of  the  TbtaeiaB  Boipiionn,  wheie  tlie  Gtodaii 
cobny  cf  the  Bysaiitiiiefl  had  been  planted,  now  gave  a  new 
capital  to  the  wofld.  The  oonverrion  of  this  monareh  to  the 
Christian  MUk  was  followed  by  a  rapid  diflhtion  of  the  CrospeL 
throng^nt  flie  empiie.  In  Greece  it  served  to  proye  iimi 
the  Grecian  character  had,  in  some  respects,  ontliyed  those 
moral  causes,  wUck  andonbtedly  had  the  prindpal  share  in 
forming  it  In  thenr  tiiedogical  dispntes  fliey  displayed  al 
that  versatilitir  of  genins,  that  qnickness  of  wit,  that  nerer- 
ceasing  curiosity  and  fondness  for  disputation,  iriuch  distin* 
guished  the  Greds  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their 
history.  Constantino,  by  dividing  his  dominions  among  his  diree 
sons,  involved  the  empire  in  the  flames  of  civil  war.  The  for* 
tune  of  Constantius  prevailed,  and  raised  him  to  undivided 
empire.  Julian  supplanted  Constantius  on  the  imperial  linone, 
by  means  of  die  fiivour  of  the  soldiers*  This  was  the  famous 
apostate  from  the  Chrktian  faith  to  Paganism,  in  whidi  he 
either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  as  great  a  bigot  as  he  had  been 
before  aealous  in  the  ChristLan  cause.  Philosoidiy  still  flourished 
in  Athens;  and  here  it  was  that  the  mind  of  JuKan,  who  pur- 
sued his  studies  there  before  he  was  raised  to  Ae  empire  wifii 
infinite  application,  was  alienated  firom  the  true  religion,  which 
he  overturned,  and  re-established  Paganism  in  its  stead.  The 
successors  of  Julian  restored  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  but 
not  the  public  prosperity,  undermined  by  the  despotism  of  a 
military  government,  and  a  general  pusiHanimfty  and  profligacy 
of  manners.  These  invited  attacks  <m  the  enqnre  on  every 
side.  Jovian  was  forced  to  yield  a  considerable  territory  to 
,  the  Persian  monarch.  In  Britain,  the  Roman  ramparts  were 
opposed  in  vain  to  the  hardy  valour  of  the  north :  even  the 
l^onary  troops  had  been  found  unable  to  sustain  flie  shocka 
of  the  unconqueced  Caledimians.  The  G^erman  tribes  renewed 
their  mroads  into  Gaul*  Africa  rebelled;  and  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  insurrection  b^an  to  appear  among  the  baibazian 
tril^  on  the  Danube.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valms, 
the  Huns,  a  new  tribe  of  barbarians,  in  manners  and  aqpect 
more  horrid  than  any  thathad  hilherto  appeared  on  the  'SLomm 
frontiers,  plundered  and  drove  from  their  settlements  the 
Gothic  tribes  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube.  Gratian^ 
nephew  and  heir  to  Valens,  shared  the  empire  with  Theodosins, 
whom  the  calamities  of  the  times  raised  to  the  possession  of 
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tke  wbole.  The  dbilitiet  and  penonal  vabor  of  tUi  { 
beftowed  on  Ae  empire  an  appeanmoe  of  Tigovr  dariit;  Ids 
reign:  but  fab  soaa,  Aroaffios  and  Honoriuf,  between  wimn 
he  divided  the  empire,  broagfat  np  in  the  boann  of  a  huanionB 
palace,  and  gonk  in  eflfieminaej,  were  nneqnal  to  tlie  task  of 
governing  an  empire  weakened  by  division.  The  re^  of 
Honoffins  conohided  tlie  Boman  emfnre  in  the  East  Alario, 
the  €h>tfaic  dnef,  who,  five  and  twenty  years  before,  deemed  it 
an  hononr  to  bear  arms  on  the  side  of  the  empire,  was  adorned 
widi  Ae  imperial  purple.  Aogostolns,  the  last  Roman  who 
was  ginced  with  the  imperial  dignity  at  Rome,  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  the  Western  Empire  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the 
HemU,  about  the  year  of  Christ  four  hmidred  and  seventy- 
Uto. 

Amidst  the  calamities  wUdi  attended  and  followed  after 
tUs  revolution,  Greece  saw  her  magnificent  cities laidin  rmns, 
her  nmnerous  towns  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  those 
monuments  of  her  glory,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  bobarian 
outrage,  defaced  and  overthrown :  while  the  wretched  descend* 
ants  of  men,  who  blessed  the  nation  with  science  and  art,  were 
either  enshved  by  the  invaders,  or  led  into  captivity,  of 
slaoghtered  by  the  swords  of  barbarians.  Without  Uhdiitants 
or  cultivation,  and  buried  as  it  were  in  ruins,  Greeoe  was  too 
inrignificant  to  be  an  object  of  ambition,  and  left  to  the  pos- 
session of  any  of  the  rovers  of  those  days,  who  chose  to  make 
a  temporary  setdement  in  that  desolated  country.  Constanti- 
nople itself,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  gloomy  period,  re- 
tsined  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  greatness.  The  chief  in- 
habitants were  those  families,  who,  during  the  incursions  of  the 
bari>arian8,  had  made  their  escape  to  the  mountains.  Such 
was  the  state  of  Greece,  with  little  variation,  fh>m  the  (Sothio 
invasion  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the 
Ottoman  arms,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  ma  one  fliousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  war,  devastation,  and  slavery,  Greece 
continued  long  to  be  the  seat  of  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts. 
Whatever  conjectures  may  be  formed  eoncerning  the  advance* 
ment  of  science  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  it  is  certain  that  Greece 
was  the  country  which  enlightened,  exalted,  and  adorned  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  set  an  example  of  whatever  is  beantiftd 
and  great  to  the  uations.     It  was  the  genius  of  Greece  that 
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foiMNd  those  fifj  jMtimim  md  henM  mh»  Cat  bent  her 
lolly  qniit  under  Ifae  yoke  of  U>tmg^  iotumm.    It  was  in 
Tbefaes,  under  the  tnitioB  of  EpmniBondaa,  that  PfaiKp,  tbe 
fon  of  Amyntas^  waa  trained  to  a  lore  of  gkwy*  and  all  flioae 
arts  and  aocomplkhinents  of  both  peaee  and  war,  by  wUoh  k 
is  best  attained*    It  was  a  Cheeian  pUlosoidier  that  tangbt 
Alexander  bow  to  manage  the  passions,  and  govern  the  ndnda 
eimm;  wbfle  tbe  writings  of  Homer,  by  a  most  peweifU 
eontagion,  inspn^  bis  mind  wiUi  a  oontempt  of  danger  and 
death  in  the  pursuit  of  glory.    His  eaptains,  who  sncceeded 
him  in  the  goyemment  of  hb  dismembered  empire,  were,  as 
well  as  himself,  instraeted  in  the  literature  and  the  pfailosq>hy 
of  Greeoe.     The  Macedoman  Yigonr  was  fortified  and  di* 
reeted  by  Grecian  invention.    As  the  light  of  Greece  iUnmi> 
nated  her  Macedonian,  so  it  spread  over  her  Boman  conqnerois* 
Philosophy,  literatore,  and  arts,  began  to  follow  gbiy  and 
empire  to  Rome  in  the  times  of  SyDa  and  liacallns;  and,  in 
th^  l^ograss,  drew  to  different  schodb  every  man  of  rank, 
and,  as  we  woqld  say,  of  fashion,  in  Italy.    Wealth,  Inxmy^ 
corraption,  and  at  last  tyranny,  banished  it  from  Rome ;  but 
while  it  lasted,  it  made  Up,  in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of 
liberty ;  and,  if  it  was  luaUe  to  resist  oppressive  power,  it 
sustained  the  mind  in  the  midst  of  snfferings.    The  Stoic,  with 
an  erect  conntenance,  bSheid  the  instraments  of  his  deaths 
sobmitting  to  the  will  of  fate,  and  aoquiescing  in  the  order  of 
the  universe,  of  which,  living  or  dead,  he  eould  not  but  fimn 
a  portion.    Even  in  ibe  wont  of  limes,  when  the  Roman 
empire  was  in  the  last  period  of  its  decline,  amidst  the  rains 
of  the  aneient  world,  distracted  by  internal  divisions,  and  torn 
to  ineces  by  the  incursions  of  baibarops  natimis  from  the  east, 
north,  and  south,  a  succession  of  ingenbus,  learned,  and  eon- 
temphitive  minds  transmitted  tiie  sacred  light  of  truth  (whid»» 
like  tiie  sun,  though  eclipsed  or  obscured,  never  deaerts  the 
world)  from  one  age  to  another.    After  Oe  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  the  Saracens,  and  the  destruction  of  the  library  of  Aleomn- 
dbia,  then  the  seat  of  literature  and  sdenee,  the  only  phee 
where  philosophy  remained  was  Constantinople.    Here  tiie 
ancient  osetaphysical  disputes  were  revived,  and  passed  into, 
or  rather  formed,  theological  ocmtroversy.    This  divided  and 
distracted  the  ciq>ital  of  tiie  Eastern  empire,  at  the  vevy  time 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks.    Even  under  the  domi* 
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log  and  phflofophy  are  not  irhoDy  extingnUiedin  Gieeoa.  In 
the  patriarch's  nmTenify  of  ContCantbu^le,  tiie  sciences  are 
tanghtintlieancientGfed^  language,  and  in  the  same  language 
the  professors  conretse  with  their  scholars. 

Tlie  learned  Greeks,  vho  fled  from  Constantinople^  when  It 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  into  Italy,  foond  proteotioB,  not  more 
comfortsble  to  themselves  than  anspidoas  to  learning  and 
philosophy,  in  the  Medici  of  Florence,  and  in  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth  of  the  same  family.  The  Greek  language  became  so 
fashionable  in  Itsly,  that  e?en  die  ladies  understood  it,  and 
spoke  it  In  genmd,  the  Gre^  philosophy  was  cultivated  in 
Italy  about  a  century  after  the  revival  of  literature,  and  tanglit 
particularly  by  the  Jesuits  with  great  diKgenee  and  success. 
From  Italy  the  aits  and  sciences  spread  over  France ;  and  so 
faite  as  the  adddle,  or  rather  a  more  advanced  period  of  the 
last  century. 

Hie  modem  Greeks,  without  the  least  poBtfed  importanee, 
and  sunk  in  slaveiy  to  a  military  government,  retain  but  little 
of  their  original  character.  The  gradaljons  by  which  that  cha- 
racter fiided  away  are  clearly  discernible  in  dieir  lustoiy,  and 
present  to  the  attentive  eye  a  speculation  of  great  euriosity 
and  importance.  The  relaxation  of  maniiers  gradually  under- 
mined the  political  institutions  of  the  leading  states  of  Oreeoe, 
and  the  complete  subversion  of  these,  re-acting  on  manners, 
aeeelerated  the  declination  of  virtue.  Simplicity,  modesty, 
temperance,  sincerity,  and  good  faith,  fled  first :  the  k^t  of 
the  virtues  that  took  its  flight  was  military  valour.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  ardent  temper  of  tiie  Gbeeks  burst  forth  on  varhras 
occasions ;  still  they  were  distinguished  by  a  quick  sensflUlity 
to  benefits  and  to  injuries,  hasty  resolutions  and  hasty  repent- 
ance. Tjranay  too  elfeetaally  quieted  this  tumdt  of  passion ; 
the  oppressed  Greek,  humbled  to  the  dust,  was  foroed  to  kiss 
the  hand  that  was  lifted  up  for  his  destraetion.  A  quidaieas 
of  invention,  an  acuteness  of  judgment,  a  subtlety  in  argmnen* 
tation,  have  survived  the  extinction  of  virtue  and  a  character- 
istical  hastiness  of  temper.  These  are  still  to  be  found  m  the 
disputations  <rf  the  sdiools,  and  the  profound,  though  dis- 
honourable, artifices  of  the  Gredan  merehants. 
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JcUa  aims  at  tha  aovereigpty  of  Gneacei  4M ;  an  account  of  tha  coo- 
fttitution  and  laws  of  that  republici  446. 

AcM^eam^  advance  Aratos  to  the  dignity  of  general  of  tbeir  republic,  447^ 
declare  war  agftiost  the  Spartans,  450;  attempt  to  chastisa  the  Etaans^ifaM,; 
sue  for  peace  to  Qeomenes,  451 ;  dedare  Ant^pous  bead  4)f  tbeir  oonfed»- 
racj,  45S ;  surprise  Aigos,  and  laeume  their  superioiitj  in  Pelopgnnesna, 
ibid.;  carry  on  their  military  operatioos  under  die  conduct  of  Philopoepienp 
458;  totally  defeat  the  armies  of  JEtolia  and  Elis,  ibid. ;  accused  by  the 
Romans  of  having  acted  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Macedon,  470;  above 
a  thousand  of  their  chiefs  transported  into  Ital j,  ibid. ;  tbeir  oonMeracj 
dissolved  bj  a  Roman  decree,  471. 

Aeruim^  king  of  Aiyos,  unfottumtely  dain  by  his  gyandion  Peneusy,  3. 

Adt,  qoeeo  of  Caaa,  restorad  to  her  kingdom  by  Aleiander,  319. 

AJmetWf  king  of  the  Molossiansi  promises  Tbemistodes  to  grant  him  his 
protection,  106. 

Mf^akuBf  first  king  of  Sieyon,  3. 

Mgmeiaut  refuse  to  deliver  up  thoae  who  liad  stinred  them  ofi  to  iwakt 
65;  punished  by  Leotjchides  in  having  ten  of  their  citisena  ftikoad  in  tha 
bands  ofdie  Athemansyibid.;  complain  of  tbfsevarity  of  their  treatment, 
ibid.;  rnolve  to  obtain  justice  by  foroa»  ibid. ;  intareepl  an  Athenian  shqi^ 
ibid. ;  wonted  in  several  engagements,  ibid. 

MuMnUf  the  orator,  entirely  devoted  to  Philip,  harangues  for  faim  with 
an  impetuous  elocutioni  876 ;  gams  his  point  by  bis  passionate  wumtfa  and 
eiqoisite  address,  977 ;  draws  up  an  accusation  agtinst  Ctesiphon,  980 ; 
opposes  the  decree  framed  by  him  in  favour  of  Demosthenes,  ibid.;  loses 
his  cause,  and  is  sentepoed  to  banisbment  for  his  rash  aceos^on,  ibid*; 
settles  himself  at  Rhodes,  and  opens  aschool  of  eloqueuoe  there,  ibid.;  % 
memorable  saying  of  his,  900 ;  his- exclamation  at  the  generous  behaviouv 
of  his  rival,  ibid. 

JEfofioaf,  complein  of  the  tenns  granted  tbam  by  the  govenior  of  Mnco* 
don,  800 ;  take  the  field,  ibid ;  are  routed  by  Antipater  and  Cratai^ibU  • 
conclude  a  peaoe  with  them,  ibid ;  invade  Macedon  with  a  fomidabU  ar- 
mament, 400 ;  interrupted  in  their  career  by  Polycles,  ibid ;  brii^  him  to  a 
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geoetal  acCioay  in  which  he  is  routed  and  •bdoi  ifaid ;  letreat  with  prectpitm- 
lion  to  JEJUAitL,  upon  advice  diat  the  Acamaaiaos  had  penetrated  into  their 
oouDtry,  ibid.;  their  forces  in  Thessaly  under  Menon  discomfited  bj  Poly- 
perchon,  ibid.;  they  laj  down  their  anns  and  condude  a  peace,  ihid. ;  be- 
hind with  envy  the  superiority  of  the  Achaeans,  449 ;  inspire  the  Spartans 
with  similar  ideas,  itnd. ;  ravage  the  Achean  coast,  454 ;  make  a  fresh  ir- 
niptioo  into  Peloponnesas,  sack  Cynstha,  and  put  most  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  ibid.;  hivade  Maoedon,  and  make  incursions  into  Achaia, 
ilnd.;  coodnde  a  treaty  with  tkie  Romans,  456;  Zacynthus  annexed  to  their 
dominions  by  them,  457 ;  are  defeated  in  two  engagements  by  Philips  ibid.; 
prosecute  the  war  with  amazing  obstinacy,  ibid. ;  solidt  Antiodins  to  vjn. 
dicate  the  cause  of  Greece,  40S;  nject  the  terms  of  peace  ofiered  them  by 
Che  Romans,  463 ;  are  farced  to  submit,  ibid.;  renew  the  war,  464 ;  are 
cAnq^ed  tx)  ffii^  OKRnsdves  on  their  mercy,  ibid. 

JgeiUmu,  king  of  Sparta,  sent  into  Asia  with  an  aimy,  S94 ;  gains  a  sig- 
nal victory  over  Tissaphemes,  near  the  river  Pactohn,  ibid.;  fereet  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  finds  considerable  founder,  ibid. ;  receives  orders  to  re- 
turn fiom  Persia,  i835 ;  instantly  obeys  the  mandate,  ibid. ;  gains  a  conaider- 
able  victory  over  ttte  Athenians  and  th^  allies  upon  the  pbdas  of  CeMUMea, 
AM. ;  pitehed  upon  to  comnand  the  army  to  htaiilii'  the  Grsdan  slates, 
't99 ;  strikes  a  tenor  into  the  Theb«t  with  hi*  name,  and  hicrsases  their 
Ibars  by  the  number  of  his*  forces,  ibid. ;  detadies  a  party  of  li^t  aimed  men 
to  provoke  them  to  give  him  battle,  ibid. ;  finding  them  prepared  to  receive 
him  in  a  new  manner,  withdraws  his  army,  and  ravages  the  countiy,  ibid.; 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Cleombrotus,  he  is  invested  widi 
constderable  powers,  S87 ;  saves  the  citizens  from  infamy  by  a  genen>os  ex- 
pedieiit,  ibid. ;  his  exditmation  when  Epaminondas  was  pointed  oat  to  him, 
ibid. ;  hit  leads  th«  forces  of  Sparta  against  him,  d40 ;  Mng  inftiRBed  of 
his  design'ti^  seise  the  dty  of  Sparta,  he  dispatches  one  of  his  horse  to  ac- 
quaint it  with  its  danger,  ibid. ;  makes  head  against  the  Theban  general, 
and  defimds  himself  with  more  valour  than  could  be  expected  from  his 
ymn^  ibid.;  makes  an  expedirion  into  Egypt,  246;  diesthere^  947;  his 
eukgiinn,  ftid« 

j^iSf  king  of  Sparta,  fsverses  what  his  predecessors  had  done  in  fhvoor 
of  tiie  peasants,  and  imposes  a  tribute  upon  them,  8;  pnaished  and  repri- 
manded for  eatmg  with  his  queen  in  privtte,  14;  deses  widi  an  oflef  fiom 
tfte  Aigives,  149;  grants  diem  a  trace,  ibid. ;  advances  with  m  aiiny  to 
besiege  Athens,  185. 

'  Jgi$,  kiagof  Spairta,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  Ins  chmacter,  387 ;  hisbe- 
handour  on  sevend  important  occasions,  ibid. ;  enlists  the  Oredir  meroenaries 
that  fM  out  of  Persia,  888;  hdds  a  ooitespondence  with  the  Peidan  ka^ 
Ibid. ;  reodves  money  ftom  him,  and  forms  a  powerful  confederuy  in  Mo- 
peanesus,  ibid.;  sails  to  Crete,  and  establishes  the  Sptttan  govemmeot 
there,  ibid. ;  promotes  disaffection  among  the  Grecian  states,  ibid. ;  nnaches 
ayriast  M^opoUs,  889;  is  defiMted  by  Antipcter,ibid. ;  killed  fiditing  on 
biikiisae,iMd. 

Jgts,  kkg  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  endeavouring  to  restore  the  andent 
iloi|didcy  of  manners,  449. 
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Jkitmietf  w?wl  to  tko battle  of  FbtidbBa  by  has.  tutor,  SoocntM,  IM; 
discoFert  himflelf  an  enemy  to  peace,  139 ;  hit  remarlcable  iotiiiMcy  wii& 
Sociates,  ibid. ;  is  disgusted  with  the  LaoedsBmoniaiBs,  141 ;  has  a  coaSa^ 
ence  mth  the  LacedsBmonian  anbassadors,  ibid. ;  is  declared  gsneial,  148; 
is  appointed  tp  command  the  fleet,  144 ;  is  attacked  by  his  cneoues  while 
engciged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  147 ;  is  recalled,  ibid.;  obeys  the  onleis 
with  seeming  submission,  ibid. ;  gets  on  shore  at  Tbmium,ibid« ;  disappeani, 
and  eludes  his  putsoers,  ibid* ;  is  condemned  to  death  for  his  contumaom 
ibid. ;  Iris  reply  on  hearing  his  condeaanadon,  ibid. ;  sends  to  Samoa  to  ooIh 
lect  the  sentiments  of  his  countiymen  concerning  him,  17S ;  offers  to  tetUHi 
to  Athens  on  particular  conditions,  173 ;  his  retom  opposed  by  Pfarynioos^ 
ibid.;  recalled  by  the  army,  and  created  general  with  iiiU  power,  174; 
shows  himself  to  Tissaphemes,  ibid. ;  saves  the  commonwealth,  175:;  m»- 
caUed  by  unanimous  Consent,  ibid. ;  solicited  to  make  haste  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  city,  ibid. ;  deceiTCS  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  gains  a  coosidei«- 
able  victoiy,  ibid. ;  pays  a  visit  to  Tissaphemes,  176 ;  is  seised  by  him,  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Sardis,  ibid.;  makes  his  escape  to  Clazomene,  ibid. ;  bears 
down  upon  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  ibid. ;  breaks  through  the  enemy,  and 
makes  great  slaughter,  ibid. ;  takes  several  cities  whioh  had  revolted  fiom 
the  Athenians,  ibid. ;  sets  sail  for  Athens,  ibid. ;  his:  triumphant  entry  de- 
scribed, ibid. ;  appointed  generalissimo,  177 ;  steers  his  course  to  the  islMd 
of  Andros,  ibid. ;  goes  from  thence  to  Samos,  ibid. ;  Alanns  the  laoedsS" 
tnonians  by  his  success,  ibid* ;  leaves  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Anti^ 
chus,  178;  accused  by  his  countrymen  of  insufficiency,  179;  hisrepiesea- 
tations  to  the  Atheuian  generals,  183 ;  offers  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land» 
ibid. ;  withdraws  unsuccessful,  183 ;  having  taken  refuge  in  the  doauuoos 
of  Persia,  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  obstruct  the  trea^  between  Cyrus 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  191 ;  his  patriotic  designs  frustmted  by  the  thirty 
tyrants,  ibid. ;  he  is  cruelly  massacred  in  a  srnaU  town  in  Pfaiygiay  ibid* ; 
his  eulogiom,  ibid. 

Alanaonida,  having  been  banished  from  Athens,  eodeavoiir  to  undenmna 
die  interests  of  Hippies  at  Sparta^  and  meet  wkh  snoeess,  39 ;  obtain  libetqr 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphos,  ibid. 

Alexander f  of  Pherae,  having  killed  Pobphroa,  seizes  the  goveimneat,  9d9) 
meditates  revenge,  ibid. ;  makes  Pelopidas,  in  the  character  of  an  ansbaa^ 
sador,  prisoner,  contraiy  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  humanity,  ibid.;  treats 
his  Theban  prisoners  with  the  utmost  severity,  840 ;  is  defeated  by  Pelopi* 
das,  ibid. ;  is  killed  by  his  wife  and  brothers,  ibid. 

Akmnder^  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  vested  witb  soversign  anthority  «t 
the  age  of  fifteen,  973 ;  gives  proofii  of  hb  courage,  ibid.;  deftata  soom 
neighbouring  states  which  had  revolted,  ibid.;  accompanies  his  fttber  in 
his  Scythian  expedition,  375;  covers  him  with  a  shield  when  be  tras 
wounded  in  a  bfittle  with  the  Triballi,  ibid ;  puts  to  flight  all  who  x 
him,  376;  at  the  head  of  &e  Macedonian  nobles,  ialls  upon  the  i 
band  of  Thebes,  with  all  the  fury  of  youthful  courage,  883; 
with  his  father  Philip  on  his  resolving  to  divorce  hunself  from  Oijupiasy 
891 ;  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  sdemnities  which  prochdn  hia  quk 
ther's  disgnce,  ibid.;  irritated  by  the  behaviour  of  Attalus,  the  mela  of 
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tiM  iie«9  ^0060,  iliU.;  behavet  ymielf  with  an  mnpuAooMm  ianlaoce, 
ibid.;  sooceeds  to  the tiiroiia of  Macedoo^  996;  his  niliiig  panioa,  ibid.; 
«  cbanctanstic  anecdote  idatiiig  to  hioiy  ibid.;  ditooven  great  esteem  for 
bii  master  Aristotle,  S96 ;  grows  food  of  philosophy,  ibid.;  apphes  himself 
dueflj  to  morality,  ibid.;  makes  it  his  serious  study,  ibid.;  ap^ks  with  sue* 
oess  to  polite  Uteiaturs,  S99;  finds  himself,  on  hb  saooession,  surrooaded 
with  aqpital  dangers,  301;  lesoives  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  hiseae- 
miasy  SOS;  condliatea  the  aflections  of  the  Macedonians,  by  irceing  them 
4om  a  veaatKHis  slavery,  ibid.;  determines  to  support  his  affiurs  by  bold- 
Msa  and  maginanimity,  ibid. ;  conquers  the  king  of  the  TribalU  in  a  great 
batde,  ibid.;  makes  the  Gets  fly  at  his  approach,  ibid« ;  subdues  several 
baibaious  Bations»  ibid. ;  makes  the  conquest  of  Pefsia  the  first  object  oi 
bis  attention,  903 ;  is  called  to  a  new  undertakinf^  ibid. ;  is  obliged  to  turn 
fab  swofdfiom  the  Fenians  against  the  Greeks,  ibid.;  leads  his  anny  agsinst 
dwm  with  surprising  celerity,  304;  astonishes  the  Thebans  by  his  appear- 
ance  in  Bcsotia,  ibid.;  publishes  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  should  come 
over  to  him,  ibid.;  finds  it  impossible  to  get  the  better  of  the  Thebans  by 
ofes  of  peace,  ibid.;  takes  the  dty  of  Thebes,  and  plunders  it,  ibid.;  is  struck 
with  the  answer  of  the  Theban  lady,  bioog^t  before  him  for  the  murder  of  a 
lliracian  officer,  305 ;  orden  that  she  have  leave  toretire  with  her  children, 
ibid.;  debates  m  ooondi  how  to  act  with  regard  to  Ibebes,  ibid. ;  destroys 
it,  306 ;  sets  at  liberty  the  priests  and  descendants  of  Pindar,  ibid. ; 
dttvws  the  Athenians  into  the  greatest  consternation,  by  the  destruction  of 
Thebes,  ibid. ;  receives  a  deputation  (rom  them,  imfdoring  his  demeocy, 
ibid.;  requires  them  to  give  up  the  ten  omtors,  who  had  formed  the  league 
i  bb  father,  ibid.;  waves  hb  demand  with  regsrd  to  them,  307;  ez- 
\  a  particular  respect  for  the  Athenians,  ibid. ;  spreads  terror  through 
all  Gieeoe,  ibid. ;  summons  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Greece  at  Corintli,  in 
order  to  obtain  firom  them  the  supreme  command  against  the  Per»ans,  ibid. ; 
receives  congratulation  from  a  great  number  of  cities  and  philosophers  on 
bis  election^  306;  makes  a  visit  to  Diogenes,  309 ;  hb  interview  with  him 
dcerrihnd^  ibid. ;  determines  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  before  he  sets 
out  for  Asia,  ibid.;  hb  rash  behaviour  to  the  priestess,  ibid.;  makes  prepa- 
latioii  fiv  hb  eipeditioo,  ibid.;  holds  a  coundl,  ibid. ;  offars  a  splendid  sa- 
crifice to  the  gods,  and  causes  scenical  games  to  be  celebrated,  310;  settles 
tbe  afiairs  of  Macedoo  before  hb  departure,  ibid.;  appoints  Aotipater  vt- 
osny,  ibid. ;  hb  memorable  reply  to  Perdiccas,  ibid. ;  sets  out  for  Asia  with 
a  wdl  disciplined  army,  ibid. ;  begnis  hb  march  along  the  lake  Cercbom, 
dli ;  crossei  the  river  Strymon  and  Hebros,  ibid. ;  commands  Parmenio 
to  cross  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  ibid. ;  crosses  the  Hellespont,  steeiii^  hb 
pdley  with  hb  own  hands,  ibid.;  inspires   hb   army  with  confidence 
by  hb  animated  behaviour,  ibid.;  determines  to  destroy  the  city  of  Lunp-> 
I  319;  receives  a  visit  from  Anaiimenes,  a  native  of  the  place,  ibid.; 
I  the  Persians  ready  to  dbpote  hb  passage  over  the  Granicus,  ibid.; 
on  in  military  order,  313 ;  advbed  by  Parmenio  to  encamp  in 
battle  array,  ibid. ;  b  unaffected  by  bb  advice,  314 ;  makes  hb  military 
anrangements  with  spirit,  ibid. ;  routs  the  Pernans,  passes  the  river  with  hb 
whole  army,  snd  attacks  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  315 ;  charges  the  thickest 
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part  of  the  eDomy^s  horM,  ibid. ;  is  pardcubrly  distinguished  by  his  appear* 
aace«  ibid. ;  engages  in  single  combat  with  the  son-in-law  of  Darius,  ibid. ; 
lays  him  dead  at  hb  feet,  ibid. ;  puts  tlie  Persians  to  flight,  316 ;  loses  his 
bofse  by  his  impetuosity,  ibid. ;  orders  Lysippus  to  make  commemorating 
statues  in  brass,  ibid. ;  takes  the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded,  ibid. ;  grants 
the  rights  of  sepulture  to  the  principal  Persians,  317 ;  sends  three  hundred 
shields  to  the  Athenians,  ibid.;  recovers  Sardis,  318 ;  takes  the  inhabitants 
under  his  protection,  ibid. ;  assigns  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  the 
tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  ibid. ;  receives  deputies  from 
the  cities  of  Trallis  and  Magnesia,  with  the  keys  of  those  places,  ibid.;  finds 
the  gates  of  Miletus  shut  agamst  him,  ibid. ;  obliges  the  inhabitants,  after  a 
long  and  obstinate  siege,  to  capitulate,  ibid. ;  treats  the  Milesians  with 
humanity,  but  sells  all  the  foreigners,  ibid. ;  marches  into  Caria,  in  order  to 
lay  siege  to  Halicamassus,  319 ;  meets  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  ibid. ; 
demolishes  the  city  to  the  foundations,  ibid.;  restores  Ada,  queen  of  Caria, 
to  her  kingdom,  ibid. ;  receives  submission  from  several  kings  of  Asia  Minor, 
ibid. ;  opens  the  campaign  next  year  very  early,  3S0 ;  determines  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  maritime  provinces,  ibid. ;  meets  with  a  check  in  his 
progress,  ibid. ;  marches  to  Celaenae,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  ibid. ;  receives  a 
haughty  answer  from  the  garrison,  ibid. ;  compels  them  to  surrender,  ibid. ; 
cuts  the  fiunous  Gordian  knot,  321;  subdues  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia, 
ibid. ;  proceeds  towards  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  ibid. ;  advances  into 
Gilicia,  ibid. ;  arrives  in  the  country  called  Cyrus's  camp,  ibid. ;  enters  the 
pass  of  CiUcta,  ibid. ;  his  confession  with  regard  to  it,  ibid. ;  marches  hb 
army  to  Tarsus,  ibid. ;  plunges  into  the  river  Cydnus;  is  seized  with  a  shi- 
vering^ and  carried  to  his  tent,  after  fainting  away,  3S2 ;  is  intreated  by  one 
of  his  physicians  to  have  three  days  allowed  him  for  the  preparation  of  a 
particular  dose,  ibid. ;  is  only  afflicted  because  he  shall  be  three  days  hin- 
dered from  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  army,  ibid. ;  receives  a  letter  from 
Pannenio,  whom  he  had  left  in  Cappadocia,  ibid. ;  is  requested  by  him  to 
beware  of  Pbilip,  his  physician,  ibid.;  will  not  believe  his  physidan  guilty 
of  the  charge  ag^st  him,  ibid. ;  discovers  a  noble  confidence  ita  him  in  a 
irery  siqgular  interview,  333 ;  recovers,  ibid. ;  marches  to  Bactriana,  336'; 
offers  sacrifice  to  ^culapius,  at  Sole,  ibid.;  proceeds  to  Pyramus,  to 
Malles,  and  to  Cartabala,  ibid. ;  hears  that  Darius  is  encamped  at  Sochos, 
in  Assyria,  ibid. ;  resolves  to  meet  him  without  delay,  ibid. ;  fortifies  his 
camp,  387 ;  his  behaviour  on  the  ev^  of  the  expected  engagement,  ibid ; 
the  drawing  up  of  his  army  described,  328 ;  animates  his  soldiers  by  spirited 
exhortatiod,  239 ;  performs  the  duty  of  a  private  soldier  and  of  a  com- 
mander, 330 ;  receives  a  slight  wound  in  his  thigh,  ibid. ;  is  victorious  with 
his  right  wing,  331 ;  puts  the  Persians  to  flight,  ibid. ;  invites  bis  officers  to 
a  feast  after  the  engagement,  332 ;  is  interrupted  by  the  lamentations  of  the 
wife  and  mother  of  Darius,  ibid. ;  visits  tlie  wounded,  and  causes  the  last 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  333 ; 
permits  Darius*s  mother  to  bury  whatever  persons  she  pleases  according  to 
the  Persian  ceremonies,  ibid. ;  sends  a  message  to  the  queeiis,  ibid. ;  visits 
them  in  their  tent,  ibid. ;  raises  Sysigambis,  who  bad  ftUlen  prostrate  before 
hip),  from  the  ground,  ibid.;  comforts  her  and  her  attendants,  ibid.;  takes 
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tho  toil  of  DariiMy  a  diOd,  in  \m  aims,  iMd. ;  b  nflbcied  by  its  hduLnour, 
ibid. ;  Us  own  behavioiir  opon  die  occaaon  truly  heroic  ifakl.;  makes  Pai^ 
memo  goyenor  of  Pboeniciay  334 ;  becomes  possessed  of  tbe  treasores  of 
DaiiaSy  deposited  in  Damascos,  by  the  treadier j  of  tbe  govefnor,  ibid. ; 
bis  reply  to  Darius's  imperious  demands,  585 ;  marcbes  into  Pboeoida,  ibid.; 
finds  the  dtisenB  of  By  bios  ready  to  open  tbeir  ptes  to  bim,  ibid.;  receiYes 
sobmissioDs  fioro  die  inbabitsnts  of  several  places  as  be  advances,  ibUL  ; 
dethrones  Strato,  the  Sidonian  king,  ibid. ;  commands  Abdolonymos,  tbe 
newly  elected  king  of  the  Sidonians,  to  be  sent  for,  336 ;  bis  address  to  him, 
ibid. ;  makes  him  considerable  presenu,  and  anneies  one  of  the  neigbboiir- 
ing  provinces  to  his  dominions,  ibid. ;  thinks  it  necessary  to  take  the  dty 
of  Tyre,  337 ;  is  not  driven  fixnn  his  resolotion  by  the  obstacles  be  meeta 
with,  338 ;  sends  heralds  with  pacific  proposals,  ibid. ;  is  inflamed  by  thdr 
throwing  hb  benJds  murdered  into  t^e  sea,  ibid.;  determines  to  destroy 
tbe  city,  ibid. ;  invests  the  Tyrians  on  all  «des,  bodi  by  sea  and  land,  340; 
Orders  his  galleys  to  approach  the  walls  of  the  dty  at  midnight,  and  attack 
it  with  resdutioD,  341 ;  meets  with  a  severe  disappointment  by  a  stoira, 
ibid. ;  carries  on  tbe  attack  widi  more  vigour  than  ever,  349 ;  perfbnns 
wonders  himself,  ibid. ;  receives  a  second  letter  firom  Darius,  widi  conaide« 
raUe  offers  for  tbe  ransom  of  bis  wife,  and  the  offer  of  bis  daughter  in  mar* 
liage^  344 ;  debates  upon  the  terms  proposed  in  councfl,  ibid. ;  his  reply  to 
Parmenio  upon  tbe  occasion,  ibid. ;  treats  the  proposals  of  Darius  with  con- 
tempt, ibid. ;  marches  from  Tf  re  to  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  resolves  to  punish  that 
dty,  ibid.;  bis  resentment  disarmed,  by  meeting  a  procession  of  die  inha- 
bitants of  the  dty  on  bis  way,  ibid. ;  advances  to  the  high  priest  at  tbe  bend 
of  diem,  and  salutes  him  with  religious  venoation,  ibid. ;  leoerves  wishes 
from  the  Jews  for  his  prosperity,  ibid. ;  bis  remaricable  speedi  to  Parmenio 
upon  tbe  uncommon  occasion,  ibid. ;  b  so  pleased  with  his  recepdon  at 
Jerusalem,  that  he  bids  die  Jews  ask  for  any  fovour  they  diink  proper,  345; 
gimdfies  their  desires,  but  gives  die  Samaritans  an  evasive  answer,  ibid. ; 
gpes  to  Gaza,  and  meets  with  an  obsdnate  resistance,  ibid. ;  takes  it  by 
storm,  ibid. ;  orders  tbe  garrison  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  ibid  ;  ponisbes  Beets, 
tbe  governor,  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  ibid. ;  turns  his  arms  towards  Egypt, 
S46 ;  arrives  before  Peluaium,  ibid. ;  finds  tbe  gates  of  that  dty,  and  of 
Memphis,  set  open  to  recdve  him,  ilad.;  possesses  himself  of  all  Egypt 
witboot  opposidon,  ibid.;  forms  a  design  of  visiting  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
ibid. ;  sets  out  along  the  river  Memphis,  ibid. ;  lays  the  foundadOn  of  tbe 
dty  of  Alexandria,  iUd. ;  arrives  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  347 ;  is  declared 
by  die  high-priest  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  ibid. ;  is  quite  intoxicated  with 
tbe  adulation  administered  to  him,  ibid. ;  setdes  the  government  of  Egypt 
upon  die  most  solid  foondadon,  ibid. ;  sets  out  to  march  against  Darius, 
ibid. ;  honours  the  wife  of  Darius,  who  dies  in  child-bed,  with  a  fonera!  due 
M*  her  exalted  character,  ibid. ;  condnues  bis  journey  towards  the  Tigris, 
940;  points  out,  widi  his  own  hand,  the  passage  over  the  river,  ibid. ;  com- 
mands  diem  to  save  nothing  but  their  arms,  ibid. ;  encamps  on  tbe  opposke 
side,  ibid.;  revives  tbe  spirits  of  his  soldiers,  depressed  by  an  edipse  of  tbe 
aaoon,  ibid.;  prepares  for  an  engagement  with  Darius,  350 ;  recdves  ne# 
UffAttmea  of  pnace  firom  him,  ibid.;  refuses  hb  offers,  ibid. ;  marcbes  to- 
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wanls  bim  in  battle  array,  ilnd.;  haHs,  and  calls  a  oooncil  of  war,  ibidv^ 
addressee  himaelf  to  his  general  officers',  and  then  orders  them  to  take  soma 
lest,  ibid. ;  his  haughty  but  prudent  reply  to  ParmeniOy  351 ;  reposes  hioi^ 
self  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  ibid/;  is  prevented,  by  the  emotions  of 
his  mind,  from  sleeping  immediately,  ibid.;  sleepe  aftervrards  soundly,  ibid.; 
if  awakened  by  Parmenio,  ibid.;  makes  an  heroic  reply  to  him,  ibid.;  takes 
up  his  arms  and  lides  up  and  down  the  ranks,  animating  his  troops  by  the 
moat  powerful  exhortations,  ibid. ;  dispatches  a  body  of  horse  to  prevent  the 
eoDsequences  of  a  Persian  movement,  SSS ;  reinforces  them  with  a  body  of 
PsBonians,  ibid. ;  his  cavalry  is  greatly  annoyed,  353 ;  he  puts  the  enemy  to 
flight,  ibid. ;  employs  a  stratagem  to  encourage  his  soldiers,  ibid*;  pressea 
to  the  place  in  which  Darius  is  stationed,  ibid.;  wounds  his  equerry  with  a 
javelin,  ibid. ;  pursues  Darius,  354 ;  is  obliged  to  desist  from  the  pursuit, 
ibid. ;  outs  a  body  of  Persian  horse  to  pieces,  ibid. ;  rides  as  far  as  Arbela 
af^  Darius,  ibid. ;  approaches  Babylon,  which  surrenders  to  him  on  his 
appearance  before  it,  355  i  his  triumphant  entry  into  that  dty  described, 
ibid. ;  takes  a  view  of  Dariui^s  treasures,  ibid. ;  distributes  them  among  bis 
soldiers,  ibid.;  gives  the  government  of  the  province  to  Mazasus,  and  the 
ooBHoand  of  the  forces  he  leaves  there  to  Apoiiodorus,  ibid.;  marches  to 
Cyraceni,  and  afterwards  to  Susa,  ibid. ;  finds  treasures  there  to  an  infinite 
amount,  ibid. ;  rewards  merit  and  courage  in  bis  troops  with  them,  ibid. ; 
leaves  the  mother  and  children  of  Darius  there,  ibid. ;  arrives  at  the  river 
Pasitf^fis,  856 ;  crosses  into  the  country  of  Uxii,  ibid. ;  pardons  Madathes, 
governor  of  the  province,  sets  all  the  captives  at  liberty,  and  behaves  to 
tbau  in  a  generous  manner,  ibid. ;  proceeds  to  the  pass  of  Susa,  ibid. ; 
stops  awhile,  ibid.;  cuts  the  army  that  defended  it  in  pieces,  ibid.; 
flMvches  immediately  towards  Persia,  ibid. ;  receives  letters  from  Tiridates, 
governor  of  Penepdis,  with  regard  to  the  treasuses  of  Darius,  which  acce- 
lerates his  march  to  that  dty,  ibid. ;  marches  the  whole  night  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry,  and  passes  die  river  Araxes,  ibid. ;  perceives,  as  he  draws 
near  the  dty,  a  body  of  men,  memorable  for  thdr  misery,  357 ;  rawards 
diem  liberally,  and  commands  the  governor  of  the  province  to  treat  them 
with  kindness,  ibid.;  enters  Persepolis  at  the  head  of  hb  victorious  soldiers, 
ibid.;  pots  a  speedy  end  to  the  massacre  begun  by  them,  ibid;  finds  im^ 
mense  riches  there,  ibid. ;  seizes  a  torch,  inflamed  with  wine  and  the  stimu- 
lations of  an  Athenian  courtezan,  and  seu  firo  to  the  palace,  358 ;  repents 
«f  what  he  has  done,  and  gives  orders  for  extinguishing  the  fire,  ibid. ;  his 
Olden  are  issued  too  late,  ibid. ;  weeps  bitterly  over  the  dead  body  of  Da- 
vhis,  300 ;  pulls  off  his  military  doak,  and  throws  it  upon  it,  ibid. ;  causes 
bis  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  his  coffin  to  be  adorned  with  royal  magpu- 
ficence,  ibid. ;  sends  it  to  Sysigambis,  to  be  inteired  with  the  customary 
honours,  ibid. ;  feels  his  spirit  of  ambition  inflamed  by  the  death  of  Darius, 
ibid. ;  attempts  to  pursue  Bessus,  ibid. ;  desisu,  in  order  to  cross  into  Par- 
tUa,  ibid. ;  arrives  on  the  firontiers  of  Hyrcania,  361 ;  finds  the  Hyrcanians 
submissive,  ibid.;  subdues  the  Mandii,  and  several  other  nations,  ibid. ; 
oonqaers  narions  with  a  prodigious  rapidity,  ibid. ;  receives  a  message  from 
lUestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  ibid. ;  sends  back  a  favourable  answer, 
ibid.;  is  obliged,  in  consequence  of  her  request,  to  make  some  stay  whera 
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be^,  ibid.;  leU  oat  for  Parthia,  ibid.;  abandons  himself  to  sensnGtj 
ibid. ;  falls  a  victim  to  the  Persian  vices,  ibid. ;  gives  one  of  Ms 
female  captives  her  liberty,  struck  with  the  account  sbe  relates  of 
herself,  363;  returns  all  her  possessions,  and  causes  her  husband  to 
be  sent  for,  that  she  may  be  restored  to  him,  ibid.;  leads  his  sol- 
fliers  agpdnst  Bessus,  ibid.;  sets  fire  to  his  own  baggage,  and  cooi- 
mands  every  man  to  follow  his  example,  ibid. ;  exhibits  a  very  doubtful  cha- 
racter, ibid. ;  mixes  the  tyrant  with  the  hero,  ibid.;  dooms  Philotas and bb 
lather  to  destructicHi,  suspecting  them  of  being  concerned  in  a  conspitacy 
against  him,  363 ;  exposes  himself  to  great  hardships  and  dangers,  365 ;  re- 
ceives Bessus  from  the  hands  of  Spitamenes  in  the  most  degrading  conditioo, 
ibid.;  reproaches  him  for  his  treachery,  ibid. ;  orders  his  nose  and  ears  to  be 
cut  off,  and  sends  him  to  Ecbatana,  to  the  mother  of  Darius,  ibid. ;  maidies 
forward  in  search  of  new  conquests,  ibid. ;  overturns  a  city  inhabited  by  te. 
Branchide,  and  massacres  the  inhabitants  in  cold  blood,  ibid. ;  advances  to 
the  river  Jaxarthes,  ibid. ;  is  wounded  in  his  leg,  ibid. ;  takes  the  capital  of 
Sogdiana, ibid.;  receives  submissions  from  the  Scythians,  ibid.;  besieges 
Cyropolis,  366 ;  goes  on  capriciously,  destroying  some  towns  and  building 
others,  settling  colonies,  and  laying  waste  provinces  at  his  pleasure,  ibid. ; 
finds  the  crossing  the  river  Jaxarthes  a  difficult  task,  ibid.;  leads  his  troops 
across  the  rapid  stream,  and  gains  a  signal  victory  over  the  Scythians,  ibid. ; 
makes  himself  master  of  the  strong  hold  of  Petra  Oxiani,  ibid;  causes  die 
garrison  to  be  whipped  with  rods,  and  to  be  fixed  to  crosses  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  ibid. ;  subdues  the  Massagetas  and  Dabs,  fi>id.;  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Barsaria,  ibid. ;  advances  to  Maracauda,  ibid.;  appoints  Clitus  gi>- 
veraor  of  that  pronoce,  ibid. ;  murders  him  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  368 ; 
throws  himself  upon  the  dead  body,  forces  out  the  javelin  with  which  he  had 
killed  him,  and  attempts  to  destroy  himself,  ibid.;  marches  towards  Gabana 

•  to  divert  his  melancholy,  ibid. ;  meets  with  a  dreadful  storm,  ibid. ;  over- 
runs and  lays  waste  the  country  of  the  Sacs,  ibid.;  is  received  by  Axeites^ 
one  of  its  roonarchs,  ibid.;  makes  Roxana,  Axertes*  daughter,  his  wife,  ibid.; 
displeases  the  Macedonians  by  his  marriage  with  her,  ibid. ;  resolves  upon  a 
peiiloos  maroh  into  India,  369;  determines  to  be  called  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
ibid.;  finds  the  Macedonians  not  inclined  to  pay  him  the  adoration  due  to  a 
deity,  ibid.;  puts  to  death  Callisthenes  the  piiilosopher,  ibid.;  is  met  upon 
bis  entrance  into  India  by  all  the  petty  kings,  and  receives  submisstou  fimn 
them,  370 ;  takes  the  cities  of  Nysa  and  Dedala,  ibid.;  the  dty  of  Hagoea 
surrenders  to  him  at  discretion,  ibid. ;  marches  to  Acleslimus,  ibid.;  arrives 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Indus,  ibid.;  finds  every  thing  for  his  passage  goC 
ready  by  Hephcstion,  ibid. ;  is  met  by  Omphis,  a  king  of  the  coontxy,  and 
receives  homage  from  him,  ibid.;  receives  homage  and  presents  fitnn 
Abisares,  a  neighbouriag  monarch,  ibid.;  expects  similar  submissions  from 
Porus,ibid.;  is  answered  with  great  coldness  and  great  spirit,  ibid.;  re- 
solves to  enforce  obedience,  371;  advances  to  the  borden  of  Hydaspes, 
ibid.;  is  greatly  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  which  attend  his  passage  over 

.  that  river,  ibid. ;  resolves  to  attempt  it  by  liight,  ibid. ;  chooses  a  stormy 
one,  ibid. ;  lands  without  much  opposition,  372;  defeats  a  detachment  sent 
against  him  by  Porus,  commanded  by  his  son,  who  is  kflled  on  the  spot. 
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Ihid.;  finds  Poras  determiiMd  to  meet  hinii  ibid. ;  gifes  Ihe  signal  of  battle, 
373;  gains  a  complete  victory,  374;  sends  Taxilus  to  Porus  in  his  retvaat^ 
being  desirous  of  saving  so  valiant  a  king,  376;  is  disappointed,  ibid. ;  sends 
Meroe  with  other  offers^  ibid. ;  advances  to  meet  Porus,  ibid.;  stops  to  tal^ 
a  view  of  bis  stature  and  noble  mien,  ibid.;  his  interview  with  him  desciibedy 
ibid.;  he  builds  a  city  on  the  spot  en  ^hich  the  battle  had  been  fou^t, 
376 ;  builds  another  in  the  place  where  he  had  crossed  the  river,  ibid. ;  pays 
the  last  duties  to  those  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  i6id. ;  so- 
lemnizes games,  and  offers  up  sacrifices  of  thanks,  in  the  place  where  he  had 
passed  the  Hydaspes,  ibid. ;  advances  into  India,  and  subdues  it  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity,  ibid. ;  is  desirous  of  conversing  with  some  Brachmans,  ibid.; 
deputes  Onesicritus  the  philosopher  to  them,  ibid. ;  receives  Calanns  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy,  377 ;  b  desirous  of  invading  the  territories  of 
Agramenes^  a  prince  beyond  the  Ganges,  ibid.;  finds  bis  soldiers  not  dis- 
posed to  accompany  him,  ibid.;  addresses  them  in  the  most  penuasive 
terms,  ibid.;  threatens  them,  378;  his  persuasions  and  his  menaces  are 
equally  fruitless,  ibid.;  he  can  only  bring  his  soldiers  to  compliance  by  ani« 
mating  them  to  follow  him  towards  the  south,  in  order  to  discover  the 
nearest  ocean,  ibid. ;  comes  to  the  country  of  the  Oxydraci  and  the  Malli, 
ibid.;  defeats  them  in  several  engagements,  ibid.;  marches  against  their  ca- 
pital, ibid.;  seizes  a  scaling  ladder  the  first,  and  mounts  the  wall,  ibid. ;  is 
left  alone  by  the  breaking  of  the  ladder,  ibid.;  he  leaps  from  the  wall  into 
.the  dty,  ibid. ;  fights  with  the  utmost  fuiy,  ibid.;  is  wounded  by  an€ndian, 
ibid,;  drops  his  arms  from  loss  of  blood,  and  lies  as  dead,  ibid.;  plunges 
his  dagger  in  the  Indian's  side,  ibid. ;  is  succoured  by  his  attondants  burst- 
ing the  gates,  ibid. ;  puts  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  ibid.;  mounts  his 
horse,  and  shows  himself  to  his  army,  379;  approaches  the  ocean,  ibid.; 
his  soldiers  are  astonished  and  terrified  at  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide, 
ibid.;  he  offers  sacrifices  to  Neptune  on  his  landing,  ibid.;  weeps  because 
he  has  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  ibid.;  sets  out  with  his  army  for  Baby- 
lon, ibid. ;  arrives  in  the  province  of  Gedrosia,  ibid. ;  passes  through  the 
country  in  the  licentious  disguise  of  an  enthusiast,  380;  is  ambitious  of  imi- 
uting  Bacchus,  ibid. ;  receives  strange  accounts  from  Nearchus,  his  admi- 
ral, returned  from  his  expedition  along  the  coast,  ibid.;  commands  him  to 
make  farther  discoveries,  and  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  to  meet  him 
at  Babylon,  ibid. ;  puts  a  Persian  prmce  to  death,  ibid. ;  attempts  to  dis- 
suade Calanus  from  the  resolution  he  had  made  to  kill  himself,  381 ;  goes 
from  Pasai|;ada  to  Susa,  and  marries  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  ibid. ; 
gives  her  youngest  sister  to  Hephaestion,  ibid. ;  publishes  a  declaration  which 
produces  seditious  proceedings  among  his  soldiers,  383 ;  orders  some  of 
them  immediately  to  be  punished,  383 ;  threatens  to  take  Persians  for  his 
guards,  ibid.;  receives  his  Macedonians  into  favour,  ibid. ;  gives  himself  op 
to  banqueting  and  merriment,  ibid. ;  is  plunged  into  excessive  sorrow  by  the 
death  of  Hephaestion,  ibid. ;  puts  to  death  the  physician  who  attended  him, 
ibid. ;  discovers  the  greatness  of  his  afiliction  by  the  extraordinary  funeral 
honours  he  pays  to  him,  ibid. ;  makes  a  magnificent  entry  into  Babylon, 
ibid. ;  writes  a  letter  with  regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  ibid. ;  orders  Au- 
tipater  to  employ  an  armed  force  against  those  which  are  disobedient,  384 ; 
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ams  lut  thou^ts  to  die  enbeUiBluiMot  of  Babylon,  ibid.;  raMltes  to  i 
it  the  teat  of  eoipne,  ibid. ;  spends  bb  time  in  intempeianoe,  ibid. ;  hlh  on 
the  floor  at  an  entertainment^  to  aU  appearance  dead,  ibid.;  b  caiiiad  in 
that  depading  condition  to  hb  palace,  ibid. ;  gives  ordeis,  daring  the  intei^ 
Tals  of  hb  fever,  for  the  sailing  of  hb  fleet,  and  the  marching  of  hb  land 
flitees,  ibid.;  finding  himself  past  all  hopes,  be  draws  a  ring  firora  hb  finger, 
and  pfw  it  to  Perdiccas,  with  directions  aboot  hb  corpse,  ibid. ;  hb  djing 
wofds,  ibid. ;  hb  deadi,  985 ;  hb  character,  ibid. 

Akimukr,  son  of  Aleiander  the  Grreat  by  Rozana,  put  to  death  by  older 
ofCassander,  416. 

Amynimf  iatber  of  Philip,  addresses  himself  to  the  Olynthians  on  having 
been  dbpossessed  of  a  great  part  of  hb  langdom  by  the  lUyrians,  S51 ;  gives 
them  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  358 :  being  restored  to  the  throne  by  tha 
Tbessalians,  he  is  deairoos  of  recovering  the  lands  be  had  smnrendered, 
ibid. ;  wages  war  against  the  Olynthians,  ibid.;  b  enaUed  to  weaken  diem 
with  the  assbtance  of  the  Gredu  and  the  Athenians,  ibid. ;  dies,  ibid. 

Ampkkiyonf  third  king  of  Athens,  3 ;  procures  a  confederacy  among  the 
twelve  states  of  Greece,  ibid. 

An^jfhkiyanif  a  councii  instituted  by  Amphictyon,  third  king  of  Athens,  6; 
appointed  to  be  held  twice  a  year  at  Thermopylie,  ibid. ;  cite  the  Phodans 
to  appear  before  them,  S57;  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  th«n,ibid.;  fine  the 
Spartans,  ibid. ;  declare  war  against  the  Pbodans.  ibid.;  decree  that  all 
dbeir  cities  shall  be  demolbhed,  267 ;  adjudge  them  to  lose  their  seat  in 
their  council,  ibid.;  they  send  a  deputation  to  PbiUp,  by  which  he  b  invited 
to  assbt  them  against  the  Amphbsoeans,  declared  a  member  of  their  coun- 
cfl,  and  constituted  commander  in  chief  of  their  forces,  277. 

AmphipoUay  declared  a  free  city  by  Philq>,  255. 

Anaxihif  a  prince  of  Sicily,  receives  the  defeated  Messenians,  24. 

Amunmenei,  a  citizen  of  Lampsacos,  makes  a  visit  to  Alexander,  on  hb 
iq>pearance  before  it  in  a  hostile  manner,  312 ;  saves  hb  country  by  a  witty 
evasion,  ibid. 

Antigomts  appointed  governor  of  Pbrygia  the  Greater,  Lycia,  and  Pam- 
ph^^,  405;  remonstrates  with  Perdiccas  on  the  new  anangement  in  the 
state,  406;  prepares  to  act  with  vigour  against  Eumenes,  408;  discomfits 
hhn,  ibid.;  determined  to  make  a  decisive  effort  against  him,  he  attacks  him 
in  hb  winter- quarters,  411 ;  Peucestus  deserts  to  him  with  the  horse,  ibid.; 
hb  phalanx  routed  by  Eumenes,  ibid.;  fidla  upon  the  enemy's  baggage, 
ibUI.;  applied  to  hy  Eumenes's  army  to  restore  their  viives,  children,  and 
fortunes,  ibid.;  consents  to  their  request,  on  condition  that  Eumenes  b  do> 
Kveied  into  hb  hands,  ibid.;  puts  him  to  death,  412;  those  commanders^ 
who  had  lately  opposed  him,  now  make  their  submission,  ibid. ;  sacrifices 
•everal  inferior  governors,  ibid.;  jealous  of  Seleucus,  ibid.;  marches  to  B»* 
bylon  against  him,  and  requires  an  exact  statement  of  the  revenues  of  hb 
province,  418 ;  collects  hb  forces  to  oppose  the  confederates,  414;  Coelo- 
ayria  and  Phoenicia  submit  to  him,  ibid. ;  puts  to  sea  with  five  hundred  ships, 
ibid. ;  Tyre  surrenders  to  hinr,  ibid. ;  hastens  to  the  relief  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
invaded  by  Cassander,  ibid. ;  murders  Cleopatra,  416 ;  issues  orders  tiiat  he 
and  hb  son  should  be  proclaimed  kings  of  Syria,  ibid. ;  invades  Egypt,  416; 
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oUieed  to  make  «  hasty  rafreaty  4ir ;  slain  at  the  batd«of  Ipsos,  419;  his 
diaracter,  ibid. 

JnHgomUj  the  son  of  Demetnus  Poliorcetss,  succeeds  PtolemjCenimos 
in  the  throne  of  Macedon,  448;  marries  Phila  the  daugliter  of  SeieocoSy 
ibid.;  carries  great  riches  into  his  new  dominions,  ibid.;  a  bodj  of  baiba* 
lianSyttUored  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  make  an  inroad  into  Macedoni 
ibid.;  attacks  lliem  when  encumbered  with  booty,  and  forces  them  to  ra» 
treat  with  great  skughter,  ibid. ;  defeated  by  Pyrrfaus  in  a  pitched  bat^ 
448 ;  defoated  a  second  time  by  Ptolemy,  ibid. ;  restored  to  his  throne,  444 
a  confederacy  formed  against  him  by  the  Spartan  and  Egyptian  kiog^ibid. 
ar  fresh  irruption  of  Gauls  tlireaten  his  country  with  total  devastation,  ibid, 
his  prudent  conduct  on  that  occasion,  ibid.;  he  at  last  cots  them  Oflf  to  a 
man,  ibid.;  meditates  the  complete  reduction  of  Greece,  ibid.;  besiegee 
Athens,  and  imposes  on  it  a  Macedonian  garrison,  ibid. ;  Macedon  wrested 
from  him  by  Aleiander,  the  son  of  Pyrrbos,  but  recovered  to  him  by  Derae* 
trius,  his  own  son,  ibid.;  obtains  possession  of  Corinth  through  artifice,  445 ; 
death  puts  an  end  to  hb  ambition,  ibid. 

Antigomu  succeeds  Demetrius  in  the  throne  of  Maoedon,  445;  his  cha- 
racter, ibid. ;  called  into  Greece  by  Aratos,  and  declared  head  of  the  Achssan 
league,  4Ai;  defeats  Cleomenes,  458;  and  the  Ulyrtaus,  who  had  invaded 
Macedon  in  his  absence,  ibid. ;  bursts  a  blood-vessel  by  straining  his  Toice 
during  iJie  action,  and  dies  in  a  few  days,  ibid. 

JntwchuSf  left  by  Alcibiades  with  the  command  of  his  fleet,  but  with 
orders  not  to  engage  the  enemy  in  his  absence,  17B ;  disobeys  his  orders, 
and  sails  to  Bphesus,  ibid. ;  uses  every  art  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  en- 
gagement, ibid. ;  is  slain  in  it,  ibid. 

^n^iocAttt,  king  of  Syria,  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  469;  soli- 
cited by  Hannibal  and  the  J£toltans  to  take  up  arms,  ibid. ;  enters  Greece 
with  a  small  force,  463;  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  at  the  straits  of 
Thermopylie,  ibid.;  retreats  into  Asia,  ibid. 

ArU^ffoier,  appointed  viceroy  of  Macedon  by  Alexander,  310;  ordered  by 
him  to  employ  an  armed  force  against  those  Grecian  cities  which  proved  die- 
obedient,  384;  procures  the  banishment  of  Demosthenes  from  Athens, 
891, 803 ;  is  defeated  by  Leosthenes,  895 ;  retreats  hi  good  order,  ibid. ; 
fortifies  Lamia,  and  prepares  for  a  vigorous  d^ence,  ibid. ;  makes  a  sally 
upon  the  besiegers,  396;  escapes  from  Lamia,  ibid.;  receives  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Cilicia,  under  Craterus,  and  discomfits  the  enemy  at  Cranon,  in 
Thessaly,  397 ;  sued  to  for  peace,  ibid. ;  grants  to  the  different  states  and 
dttes  whatever  they  demand,  escept  Athens,  ttnd.;  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Phodon,  grants  the  Athenians  peace  upon  ignominioiis  terms,  ibid.; 
changes  their  form  of  government,  and  imposes  on  them  a  Macedonian  pa^ 
fison,  ibid.;  they  honour  him  with  the  title  of  Father  and  Protector  of 
Greece,  399;  marches  against  the  JEtolians,  whom  he  routs,  ibid.;  pre- 
pares to  besiege  tbeir  cities,  ibid. ;  is  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them 
on  account  of  the  affisurs  of  the  East,  ibid. ;  puts  Demades  and  his  son  to 
death,  401 ;  his  death  and  character,  401, 402. 

Aomoif  rock  of,  the  garrison,  in  a  panic,  deliver  it  to  the  army  of  Ale»- 
ir,  870. 
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AnUm,  nMevet  his  native  dtj  of  Skyoa  from  the  QrranBjf  of  Naoocl«% 
447;  has  recourse  to  the  friendship  of  the  AchaeanSy  ihid.;  relieves  6wm 
hundred  and  ei^Qr  dtixens  of  Sicyon  (who  had  been  driven  into  eale) 
through  the  hoonty  of  Ptolemy  PhiladelphoS|  ibid. ;  gives  nnivensl  satisfiw- 
tioii  in  the  distribution  of  the  money  entrusted  to  him,  ibid. ;  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  general  of  the  Achasansy  ibid.;  surprises  the  dty  of  Corialh 
in  the  night,  ibid. ;  delivers  the  keys  to  the  Corintfaiansy  and  inoMpotataa 
thqpn  among  the  Achsaa  states,  448 ;  bribes  the  Macedonian  govemor  of 
Athens  to  deliver  up  the  city,  ibid. ;  incorporates  the  Athenians  and  Aig^ves 
into  the  Achsan  league,  ibid.;  declines  engaging,  with  Cleomeqes,  450; 
prevents  a  peace,  by  insisting  on  such  terms  as  Cleomenes  ooohl  not  ao- 
cept,  451 ;  shows  himself  the  slave  of  ambition,  ibid. ;  calls  Antigonus  of 
Maoedoninto  Greece,  458;  opposes  dieJEtolisns  in  vain,  464;  obtains 
aid  from  Philip  of  Maoedon,  iUd.;  attempts  to  diisuade  him  from  his  alli- 
ance with  Hannibal,  456 ;  is  poitoned  by  Philip^  457. 

ArageSf  river  of,  S5d. 

Jrbeia,  battle  of.    See  Oangamela. 

ArchidamMM^  dissuades  his  countrymen  from  entering  into  the  war  with  the 
Athenians,  ISO ;  his  advice  overruled  by  one  of  the  E^ori,  181 ;  harsngucs 
bis  army  in  a  spirited  speech,  188 ;  lays  siege  to  Platea,  187. 

Arthilochut,  the  poet,  obliged  to  quit  Sparta  for  having  asserted,  in  one  of 
his  poeqis,  that  it  was  better  for  a  man  to  lose  his  arnis  than  his  life,  19. 

JreopagtUy  established  by  Cecrops,  d. 

ArgkttuSf  battle  of,  179. 

Arghe$f  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  for  a  hundred  years, 
148 ;  send  two  officers  to  Agis,  ibid. ;  obtain  a  truce  of  him  for  four  months, 
ihid. ;  incensed  against  their  mediators,  iMd. 

Aretat,  commands  a  body  of  Paeonians  at  the  battle  of  Gangpunela,  S58. 

Argetu,  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  855. 

Ar'uBUi,  flies  with  the  left  wing  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
198 ;  continues  his  retreat,  ibid. ;  discovers  his  intentions  to  return  to 
Greece,  801 ;  decamps  by  break  of  day,  ibid. ;  hears  that  the  king  of  Perria 
is  in  pursuit  of  him,  ibid. 

Ariobananei,  planted  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to  defend  die 
pass  of  Sttsa,  356 ;  his  troops  cut  to  pieces  by  Aleiander,  ibid. 

Arittagorat  (Histisus's  deputy  at  Miletus),  receives  instructions  to  stir 
up  tlie  Ionian  cities  to  revolt,  49 ;  makes  a  journey  to  Ionia,  ibid.;  throws 
off  the  mask,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  power  of  Persia,  ibid. ;  goes  to  La- 
cedamon,  in  order  to  eogpige  that  state  in  his  interest,  ibid.;  applies  to 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparte,  for  his  assistance,  50 ;  unable  to  bribe  Urn,  he 
makes  application  to  other  cities ;  finds  a  favourable  reception  at  Athens, 
ibid. ;  supplied  by  th^  Athenians  with  ships,  he  collects  his  troops  together, 
and  sets  sail  for  Ephesus,  51 ;  enters  the  Persian  frontiers*  and  marches  to 
the  capital  of  Lydia,  ibid.;  is  successively  defeated,  ibid.;  flies  iotoThraoe, 
and  is  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  with  all  his  forces,  ibid. 

Jriitander^  the  soothsayer,  redoubles  the  martial  ardour  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, by  playing  off  an  artful  manoeuvre,  353. 

Arktides,  his  character,  57;  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals  ageinst  the 
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P«niaot,  Co  commaiid  io  suocesaioo,  59 ;  m%p»  bis  comniBwl  10  liflliftdMt 
60 ;  he  endeavoiira,  in  ft  memonible  spMcby  to  avert  the  force  of  the  king 
of  Mftoedon's  proposftls,  91 ;  is  chosen  unftoiinoiMlj  as  the  properest  person 
to  weigh  the  justice  and  utility  of  the  scheme  formed  by  Themistodes  for 
the  security  of  the  city,  101;  his  information  to  the  assembly  in  consequence 
of  his  disi^proving  it,  ibid. ;  is  distmguisbed  by  the  surname  of  Just,  ibid. ; 
procniM  a  decree  fovourable  to  hb  fellow-citizens,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  a  democratic  government,  lOS;  conducts  the  fleets  of  Athens, 
with  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  ibid. ;  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
treasure  for  carrying  on  the  expenses  of  die  war  in  the  island  of  Dehsy 
106 ;  cottfinns,  by  his  conduct,  the  higjh  opinion  formed  of  his  integrity, 
ibid. ;  a  striking  instance  of  his  contempt  of  riches,  109;  some  account  of 
his  way  of  living  and  of  his  fomily,  ibid. 

Ariaodenmi^  the  Messeman,  ofiers  his  daughter  to  be  saciifioed,  S8 ; 
murders  her  with  his  own  hand,  ibid.;  slays  hirasdf  upon  her  grave,  ibid. 
Aridodemm,  the  Persian  admiral,  is  overcome  at  sea,  334. 
Aristamenei,  the  Messenian,  heads  his  countrymen  against  the  Laeedsemo- 
nkns,  93 ;  defoats  them,  ibid. ;  loses  his  shield  in  the  pursuit,  ibid. ;  is 
taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish,  ibid. ;  carried  to  Sparta  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  ibid.;  escapes  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  84 ;  repairs  to  his 
troops,  and  makes  a  successful  attack  by  night  against  the  Corinthian  forces^ 
ibid* ;  is  taken  by  the  Cretans,  ibid. ;  stabs  his  keeepers,  and  retums  to  his 
forces,  ibid. ;  earns  the  hecatomphonia  three  times,  ibid. 

Aristotle,  appointed  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  preceptor  to  his  son 
Alexander,  29? ;  is  much  esteemed  by  his  pupil,  S98 ;  endeavours  to  im- 
prove his  judgment,  ibid. ;  tries  to  moke  him  sensible  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  eloquence,  ibid. 

jjrsttes,  a  Phrygian  satrap,  opposes  Memoon's  prudent  advice,  313;  flies 
to  Phiygia,  after  the  victory  gained  by  Alexander,  and  is  said  to  have  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  316. 
Artabasna,  flies  with  a  body  of  Persians  towards  the  Hellespont,  96.     t 
Jrtagerseij  killed  by  Cyrus,  197. 

Artapheme$y  governor  of  Sardis,  enters  into  a  correspondence  with  Hip- 
pies, 38;  secures  himself  in  the  citadel  at  Sardis,  51 ;  causes  HistisBus  to 
be  crucified,  and  his  head  to  be  sent  to  Darius,  52 ;  leads  his  numerous 
forces  towards  Europe,  58;  makes  himself  master  of  the  islands  in  the 
JEgeansea,  ibid.;  turns  his  course  towards  &etria,  ibid.;  mttempts  to 
storm  the  dty,  ibid.;  is  repulsed  with  loss,  ibid.;  gains  it  by  treachery, 
pfamders  and  bums  it,  ibid. ;  loads  the  inhabitants  with  chains,  and  sends 
them  to  Dariu^  ibid. 

Artaxerxetj  pardons  his  brother  Cyrus,  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties 
of  his  mother  Parysads,  195 ;  removes  him  into  Asia  to  his  government, 
ibid. ;  orders  an  entrenchment  to  be  thrown  up  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  to 
atop  the  progress  of  his  enemies,  196 ;  suflers  his  brother  tQ  continue  his 
march  towards  Babylon,  by  neglecting  to  dupute  a  pass  with  him,  ibid. ; 
admices  in  good  order  towards  the  enemy,  197 ;  wheeb  liis  right  to  attack 
Cyrus  in  flank,  ibid.;  is  joined  by  him,  ibid.;  pushes  with  impetuosity 
•gainst  Cyrus,  and  wounds  him  with  a  javelin,  198 ;  causes  his  head  and 
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^ffn^htuitbh»  cat  off|  ibid.;  panoettlie  mmaj  into  dbMrcmp,  199; 
III,  aad.;  nllies  liis  troops  on  being  informed  tine  hmleStwk^  u 
\  i)y  tiM  Greeks,  and  marches  in  quest  of  Aem,  ibid. ;  sends  to  tlie 
Owcians  to  sotrender  tiwir  ams,  900;  agrees  to  lee  them  remain  in  liie 
flacewberethe]ram,ibid.;istertifiedattiwirb<Ma|ipeanncey991;  sends 
lietalds  to  tliera  to  propose  tenns  of  peace  and  treaty,  ibid. 

Atiimkm,  qaaen  of  HaKcamssns,  attends  Xeixes  in  fab  espaditiGD  to 
Oreaoe,  79. 

Am  Mbur,  several  tings  reigdng  there  make  submiHiaii  to  Alennder, 
919. 

AAaUf  its  Ibimdation,  9;  die  title  of  king  abolialied  on  tbe  death  of 
Godms,  4;  his  son  aippointed  chief  magistrate,  widi  the  tide  of  Archon, 
ibid. ;  particular  account  of  its  police,  41 ;  contrasted  with  Sparta,  43 ;  Us 
distressful  state,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  Xerxes,  described,  89  ; 
beaotified  by  Cimon  with  the  treasures  he  ganied  in  the  Persian  war,  119  ; 
fiaed  fiom  its  fears  of  foragn  enemies,  it  begins  to  cherish  mtestme  annuosi- 
tits^  ibid« ;  some  account  of  the  pbigue,  195 ;  account  of  the  preparations 
for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  140 ;  the  whole  dty  in  a  consteniation,  in  con- 
sequence of  Lysander*s  victCHy,  184 ;  all  the  dtixens  of  any  consideratioo, 
who  retain  a  love  of  freedom,  seek  an  asylum  out  of  die  reach  of  the  thirty 
tymts,  199  ;•  die  citizens  finding  hopes  of  being  reinstated  in  their  former 
aothority,  by  the  deposition  of  their  tyrants,  send  messages  to  Lacedsmon 
to  demand  aid,  194 ;  favoured  by  Pausanias,  diey  put  die  ^frants  to  the 
iwofd,  and  regain  tlieir  liberty,  ibid. ;  the  people  harangued  by  DemostiieneSy 
9f 4 ;  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  news  of  Philip's  having  seized 
SlatsBa,'a  dty  of  Phocis,  described,  978. 

Atheman$^  abridge  the  terms  of  the  archon's  power,  4 ;  send  Tyrtsns,  the 
poet,  to  be  a  general  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  98;  pitch  upon  Draco  for 
iheir  legislator,  95 ;  distressed  by  the  severity  of  his  laws,  they  apply  to 
Solon  for  advice,  20 ;  are  dirided  into  factions,  33 ;  are  involved  in  new 
trooblee  by  the  death  n^  Solon,  SO ;  erect  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Leona, 
38;  boldly  declare  against  the  restoradon  of  Hippias,  48;  give  Aristagoras 
a  finrourable  reception,  50;  intimidated  by  the  fll  success  of  Aristagoras, 
diey  are  unwilling  to  continue  the  war,  51 ;  bravely  disdain  to  acknowledge 
the  Pisrsian  power,  54 ;  insult  the  heralds  sent  to  them,  ibid. ;  resdve  to 
punish  the  Agtnetans  for  betraying  the  common  cause  of  Greece,  ibid.; 
defeat  the  Aginetans  in  several  naval  engagements,  and  possess  themsdves 
of' die  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  55;  oppose  the  Persian  army,  consisting  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  dionsand  men,  59 ;  place  their  litde  army  under  the 
command  of  ten  generals,  ibid. ;  discover  their  gradtude  to  Miltiades  in 
vnAnis  shapes^  for  his  noble  behaviour  at  the  batde  of  Maratlion,  OS ;  are 
jeakms  of  him,  04 ;  are  implored  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  assist  diem 
;  die  rebellioos  Helotes,  114;  sehd  Cimon  to  their  reUef,  115;  are 
\  petitioned,  and  refuse  to  comply  with  their  demands,  ibid. ;  baiuBh 
Cimon,  ibid. ;  dissolve  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  ibid. ;  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Aigives,  ibid. ;  take  the  slaves  of  Ithorae  under  their  pnMOcdon, 
ibid.;  ifcotect  and  garrison  the  dty  of  Megara,  ibid.;  defeated  l^,  andvio- 
toflous  dver,  die  Corinddans,  110;  deftated  by  die  Spartans,  ibid.;  gain  a 
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VMtoiy  0T«r  thm,  ibid.;  intazsaildl  with  the  twcwMof  BnidM»  madAr 
Uiteoewaad  6zteiMm  oonqoMtty  119;  iMke «i <#xpaditiMi agnort  Mftoi^ 
iafiivoorof  tlieBfitesMiM^ibid.;  aainMfeBd  byPeridw,  tlMy  «iMr  iMali^ 
iDloawar  witb  the  liiceHaMnmiiiBitiy  tU;  send  mccotiw  «id  pMMikiow 
ta  PlatBtty  IdS;  irapraned  with  Che  eihortatioo  of  PeiidiSy  dtey  cany  all 
tMr  poefleaikms  thai  ooukl  be  conveyed  awajf  wi^  them  into  Athtftt,  189  ( 
ate  tevrified  at  the  approach  of  the  Laoedcniattiami  lt4;  tfanm  oal^  re- 
proaches against  dieir  former  leaders,  ibid.;  rasoWe  to  cetaliate^ ibid.;  u^ 
vade  the  taniloriet  of  their  enemiss,  and  Sake  NImb,  ibid. ;  discover  thsk* 
iieUeness,  by  reinstating  thsir  iavottiile  Pericles  with  more  than  his  tbrssir 
anthority,  196;  take  the  city  xifPyhis  from  the  LacedamooinM,  ld9;  make 
ttiemselves  masters  of  Cythera,  135 ;  defeated  by  the  Laoedsmomaas  at 
Dellionyibid.;  makepeaoe  with  them,  137;  stiiko  apaleagae  widi  the 
Aigives  for  a  huidrAf  years,  149 ;  receiTO  ambassadors  from  the  people  of 
Egesta,  143;  grant  the  Egsstans,  on  the  return  of  the  dep«Kies,  their  de- 
mands, ibid. ;  appoint  Aldbiades,  Nidas,  and  Lamachos,  to  command  the 
fleet,  144;  spread  a  terror  among  the ncighboQiing  states,  148;  lay  siege  to 
Syracuse,  149;  are smptised  by  the  airival  of Gyl^pos^  the  Lacedttm^wiaD 
general,  151 ;  defeated  by  him,  ibid. ;  gain  an  advantage  over  the  Syraco- 
sans,15S;  are  worsted  in  a  naval  engagement  with  them,  155  ;  defeated  by 
the  Lacedomonians,  158 ;  wish  to  retire  from  Syraoose,  159;  ovtqwweted 
by  the  Syiacosans,  163 ;  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  164-;  defeated  by 
the  SyracusanSy  165 ;  resume  courage,  171;  raise  money  on  all  sides,  ibid. ; 
nie  gfoatly  embarrsssed,  173;  proceed  ea^^y  to.cbmplete  tbechitoge  of 
goverament  which  had  been  proposed  to  them  by  Alcifaiades,  173;  depose 
the  Four  Hundred^  as  the  authors  of  all  the  troubles  under  which  they  had 
groaned,  175 ;  gain  a  naval  victory  over  theSpartans,  176;  make  diemselves 
masters  of  Cysicus,  ibid  ;  are  worrtedin  a  jea^fight  with  Ly^ander,  178; 
accuse  Aldbiades  of  insuffidency,  ibid* ;  gain  aaavai  victory  over  Gallicr*. 
»^««^  179  •  behave  ungratefully  to  their  victarious  oommandere,  ibid. ;  steer 
towards  Olestus,  on  the  news  of  Lysander*s  success,  181;  look  upon  die 
cautious  proce«liagB  of  Lysander  widi  contempt,  183;  ofiw  him  battle, 
ibid.;  redre  with  hisulting  airs,  183;  are  defeated,  184 ;  prepare  to  meet 
the  last  extiemity,  hi  consequenceof  the  siege  of  thdr  capital,  with  padence, 
185;  send  deputies  toAgps>ibid.;  obliged  by  the  victorioQS  Laoedmno- 
nians  to  demolish  their  democracy,  and- to  sabmit  to  the  goverament  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  190;  the  tyrants  begin  to  exert  thdr  power^  ibid. ;  are  en- 
al4ed  to  act  without  contrpl,  by  Lysaader^s  procuring  them  a  guard,  ibid. ; 
diey  procure  the  deadi  of  Aldbiades,  191;  ihey  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  on  Hieramenes,  193;  they  observe  no  measures,  ibid,;  readily  engage 
in  a  rupture  widi  die  Spartans,  335;  send  troops  to  the  asristance  of  Pelo- 
psdas,  338;  applied  toby  the inhalntahts of  Platan,  381;  hi|^y Incensed 
at  the  demolition  of  that  town,  and  ofThes|N»^  by  die  Thehaas,ibid.;  wili 
not  act  any  longer  in  conjunction  with  them,  ibid. ;  weaken  themselves  fay 
thdr  contests  mth  die  Spartans,  ibid.;  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Spartans agpdnst  die  Tbebans^  383;  determine^  after  some  hedtation,  to 
assist  theSpartans  with  all  thdr  forces,  339;  grow  indolent  upon  the  death 
ofEpaminondas,348;  abandon  themselves  to  thdr  ease  and  pleasure^  ibid.; 
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Aj  divqted  to  thgtiittd  wMbiAim^/tkiUL;  we  rttackad  by  i 
of  die  states  which  bad  beeo  in  alliaoca  with  tfaemy  S49 ;  rednoe  tfaam  bj 
tiwvaloitraiidaocitity  of  their geneialSi  ibid.;  condade  a  peace  vrith  tlieii 
jn^itaBtanfieeyibid.;  defeated  by  Philifs  1(54 ;  coodude  a  peace  with  him, 
%$5;  lose  the  city  of  Amphipotifl  by  their  reiiiiMnew»  ibid. ;  oveiTeacbed 
by  Philip^  856 ;  court  the  asiistaoce  of  the  OiynthiaiiBy  ibid. ;  hast^  to 
TheraK»pylfB».  on  beaiinK  of  Philip's  maroh  towaide  i^  and  poesesa  tfaeinaeLfeB 
of  that  important  pass,  SdO)  roused  by  the  oratioD  of  Demosthenes  to  maLe 
use  of  das  psecaptionp  ibid, ;  solicited  by  the  Olynthians  to  send  tbea  r»> 
Bef  ataioat  Philip,  863 ;  resolve  to  oatte  agunst  Philip,  ihid. ;  embanassed 
aboQt  the  raising  of  suppUes,  ibid,  i  send  a  reinforcement  to  Olynthas,  864; 
weary  of  the  Sacred  War,  they  commisaion  Ctesiphon  and  Phfynon  to  sound 
the  intentions  of  Philip,  865 ;  resolve  to  send  a  solepn  embassy  to  him, 
ibid. ;  order  their  ambassadors  to  reCam  and  ooncMe  a  peace,  866;  ani- 
mated by  Demosthenes  to  guard  themsdves  agpdnst  the  artful  attempt  of 
PhiHp  to  prevent  their  union  with  the  Spartans,  870;  solicited  to  deliver 
the  Enbceans  from  die  yoke  intended  for  them  by  Phi%  871;  dispatch 
troops  under  the  command  of  Pbocion,  ibid. ;  receive  a  reproaching  letter 
from  Hiilip,  S7S ;  consider  the  siege  of  Byzantiam  as  an  open  declaration 
of  war,  876 ;  receive  ambassadors  from  Plulip,  881 ;  are  too  much  alarmed 
and  eiasperated  to  listen  to  any  accommodadon,  ibid. ;  make  preparations 
for  war,  ibid.;  are  animated  by  the  oretoiy  of  Demosthenes,  ibid.;  order 
their  troops  to  set  out  immediately,  and  they  agreeably  surprise  theXbebans 
by  dietr  diligence,  ibid. ;  totally  defeated,  with  their  allies,  at  the  batde  of 
ChsNTonea,  885 ;  submit  to  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  888;  appoint  him 
purveyor  of  the  city,  and  repairer  of  its  walls,  ibid.;  receive  the  news  of 
Philip's  death  with  the  greatest  demonstradons  of  joy,  895 ;  decorate  tbem* 
selves  ^th  garlands,  and  decree  a  crown  to  Pausanias,  ibid. ;  sacrifiee  to 
the  gods  for  their  deliverance,  and  sing  songs  of  tnomphyibid. ;  suspend  the 
iesdval  of  the  Great  Mysteries,  on  receiving  the  account  of  the  plunder  of 
Thebes,  306 ;  receive  those  who  fly  to  them  for  an  asylum  with  the  greatest 
humanity,  ibid. ;  are  thrown  into  the  utmost  constemadoo  by  the  ruin  of 
Thebes,  ibid.;  have  recourse  to  entreades,  ibid.;  send  a  deputation  to 
Alexander  to  implore  his  clemency,  ibid. ;  required  by  him  to  g^ve  up  ten 
oratots,  ibid. ;  cannot  prevail  with  themselves  to  comply  with  his  demand, 
ibid.;  receive  an  ofier  from  Demades  to  undertake  an  intercession  for  them 
with  Alexander,  307. 

Attahtt^  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to  die  proposals  of  Demosthenes, 
303;  sends  all  the  letters  he  receives  from  Demosthenes  to  Alexand^, 
ibid.;  hb  ardfioes  are  seen  through  by  Alexander,  and  he  is  by  his  orders 
aseassinated,  ibid. 

AttkOj  division  of  that  country  by  Cecrops,  3. 

Ajterieif  king^of  Saco^  receives  Alexaader  in  bis  palace^  adorned  with 
mde  magnifioence,  368. 

B. 

Btibtfltm,  the  triumphant  entry  of  Alexander  into  that  city  described,  355. 

BoocAit,  assumes  the  reins  of  power  at  Corinth,  5. 

Bagpphmny  a  governor  of  the  fortress  at  Babylon,  strews  the  streets  widi 
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4D«v«f»>  on  the  enti^  of  Aleiaader,  Mi  ntetillfor  allsn  on  botli  luAbB  of 
the  way,  355. 

Be$naf  commands  a  body  of  Bnctxian  hone,  S58;  joins  wi^  Na^ananee 
in  the  commission  of  ^b»  blackest  of  all  crimes,  ibid. ;  assumes  the  name 
of  king,  360 ;  pursued  by  Alexander,  ibid. ;  is  seised,  chained,  and  deli- 
vered ap  in  the  most  ignondnious  Condition  to  Alexander,  "SOS ;  is  sent,  with 
his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  to  Ecbatana,  ibid. ;  cfismembered  by  four  traes, 
and  quartered,  ibid. 

Bsit,  his  o]rinion  of  the  most  perfect  form  of  popular  government,  97, 

Baotianiy  show  signs  of  discontent,  139. 

Botftf,  punished  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  345. 

Bogetf  governor  of  Bion  for  the  king  of  Persia,  his  intrepid  b^avionr,  110. 

BrflcftmeifM,  a  remaikable  sect  among  the  Indians,  876. 

BrmckitUBf  the,  massacred  by  Alexander  in  cold  blood,  365. 

BraMu,  killed  at  Pylus,  while  he  was  conducting  a  sally,  135 ;  his  chft- 
racter,  ibid. 

Bftrnim,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Gaols  makes  an  irruption  into  Maoe^ 
don,  440 ;  cuts  Sosthenes  and  his  gallant  army  to  pieces,  ibid. ;  after  dndn- 
iag  Macedon  of  its  wealth,  bends  his  course  towards  Greece,  ibid. ;  stopped 
at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  by  Cnlippos,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenians, 
ibid. ;  detaches  a  body  of  his  troops  to  plunder  iBtoUa,  ibid. ;  is  shown  the 
•passage  over  mount  (Eta,  by  the  Thessalians,  ibid. ;  directs  hb  march  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  with  a  design  to  plunder  it,  441*;  meets  with  an  un- 
expected fesistance,  ibid. ;  his  army  defeated,  and  pursued  for  a  whole  day 
and  night,  ibid. ;  meets  with  a  violent  storm,  by  which  most  of  the  bartia- 
rians  perish,  ibid. ;  being  wounded,  and  distracted  with  religious  honor,  he 
IdHs  himself,  ibid. 

Bg^Aw,  the  dtisens  of  it  open  their  gates  to  Alexander,  335. 

BysoafMna,  besieged  by  Philip,  d73. 

BiKq>kalui,  Alexander's  hone,  dies  of  old  age,  376. 

C- 
Cadmuy  the  founder  of  Thebes,  4. 

Capp&doeiOy  subdiied  by  Alexander,  381* 

Cfltaw,  an  Indian  priest,  addressed  by  Onesieritns,  376 ;  follows  him  to 
Alexander's  court,  377 ;  is  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  ibid. ; 
resolves  to  put  himself  to  death,  380 ;  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  Alex- 
ander's diuoasive  aiguments,  381 ;  his  behaviour  at  the  foneral  pile,  eincted 
for  Inm  by  Alexander's  ordera,  and  in  his  last  moments,  described,  ibidi     * 

CtUloiy  marches  against  Pdyperchon,  433 ;  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to 
succour  Olympias,  434 ;  distributes  mamfestoes  against  their  admmistraiibii^ 
ilnd.  '    ^ 

CsfisWui,  appointed  by  Lysanderi  onnmanderof  the  guard  for  the  piON 
tection  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  190. 

CaUkraiidaif  appointed  to  succeed  Lysander,  179 ;  Ms  character,  ibid. ; 
Jus  first  attempt  against  Methymna,  ibid. ;  takes  it  by  storm,  ibid. ;  tfaveataui 
Conon,  ibid. ;  pursues  him  into  the  poit  of  Mytilene,  ibid. ;  takes  thirty  ef 
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tamt  .with  die  AtiieBiaiiSy  ibid. 

Calitikma,  inaliCatat  die  manner  of  gpviog  votes  by  oetiacim,  46f  ba- 
nished from  Adiene,  4^ ;  retame  and  lestofes  dfe  ijovecnment  as  setded  bjf 
Bokwyibid. 

CaUutkniet,^  pidtoeoyher,  disdaias  to  adcbowledtoe  Aletatfder  is  the 
•on  of  Jopitery^^iO }  is  pat  to  deadi  for  his  integntyy  ibid. 

Caramity  fiisC  gOTemor  of  die  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  5. 

Cmidemuif  a  native  of  Onsa,  his  banishment  from  Adiens  reqoiiad  bjf 
Alexander,  307 ;  takes  refoge  widi  the  king  of  Persia,  ibid. 

CartAJa,  Alexander's  progrsss  to  that  phuje,  380. 

CflffondflT,  the  son  of  Andpatwv  conmumds  a  consideraUe  army,  with 
orders  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Antigonus,  408;  makes  himself  mastK  of 
seraial  provinces  Of  the  Lesser  Asia,  414;  stopped  in  his  fMogrtss  bj  Anti- 
fonnsyibid.;  usarps  the  government  of  Macedon,4M;  dissatisfied  widk  die 
disposidon  of  affidrs  in  Macedon,  491;  his  intrigues  to  supplant  Poljpper- 
chouy  ibid. ;  flies  to  Andgonus,  486 ;  receives  succour  from  him,  Mid  sails 
lor  Athens,  ibid. ;  treats  Nioanor  with  the  i^reatest  respect,  4S9;  believes  a 
taport  that  ha  intended  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Attica,  ibid*;  invites 
hiin  to  oonsnit  on  affiaia  of  importance^  And.  •;  posts  men  in  an  empty  house, 
who  HMrder  hiaiy  i>id.$  'leconciies  the  AdMaiflUs  to  his  government,  by  lie 
angsging  manners,  ibid. ;  appoints  Demetrius  Phalereus  governor  of  Adiens, 
430;  mrires  all  possible  haste  to  die  assistsnoe  of  Earydice,  upon  receipt  of 
her  letter,  438 ;  his  passage  dispated  at  the  straits  <ff  ThecmopyliS  by  the 
JSlolM0»ibid*^  avdds  an angpgeBient  by  embAkinghii  army  on  boaitf  of 
S^pSyibid.;  reaches  MacedonfatrfbrePolyperchon  and  Olyriipins had  been 
inftmnedof  Ins  approadi,  ibid.;  invests  her  and  her  army  in  the  city '<jf 
Fjfdna,  434;  blodA  «p  the  passes  from  Epirus,  and  rednoes  the  aimy  of 
ffjicidas  to  such  difficuldes,  that  they  renounce  his  authority,  and  submit 
to  him,  ibid.;  redacesPydnatog^textremitiesyibid.;  treats  the  deserters 
from  thence  with  great  kindness,  ibid. ;  suirendered  to  him  by  Olympias, 
435 ;  ofiers  her  a  ship  to  convey  her  to  Adiens,  ibid. ;  sends  a  band  of  sol- 
dfiers  to  put  her  to  death,  ibid. ;  sufos  her  body  to  lie  some  dine  unbuiied, 
ibid. ;  imprisons  Boxana  and  her  son  Alexandi^  at  Amphipdiis,  ibid. ; 
amrches  towards  Qrseoe  with  a  poWerfal  army,  4B7 ;  the  iEtolians  oppose 
his  passage,  ibid.;  forces  k  passage,  and  adianceft  towards  the  ruins  of 
IMies,  ibid<|  detetmines  upon  rsboiiding  that  city,  ibid.;  invitosthe 
^Rmhans  to  sboond'hia  endeavours,  ibid.;  sets  out  for  Peldponnesos,4a8; 
onhb  iinfval  at  the  isdunus,  he  finds  a  wall  duown  Across  it  by  Aksander 
thaaonofFolyperdien, ibid.;  tmnspdrtsbis  army  in  flat^bottomed boats, 
Ibid.^  gains  over  the  principal  ddto  to  his  c4tise,  ibid. ;  oemmitB  the  guard 
of  the  isthmus  to  Molychus,  and  shapes  his  course  towards  Macedoii,  ib6d.| 
aaoomjmssed  by  artfol  andpowevial  enemiesihe  expeticn<ies  die  inquietndes 
of  sovereign  power,  ibid. ;  his  death,  ibid. 

; .  'Ofcropi^  the  founder  of  Athens,  3 ;  settles  in  Atdca,  ^fividiss  the  whole 
•onntiy  sobject  to  him  into  Iw^e  districtB»  and  establishes  the  Areopagus, 
ibid. 
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obliges  Ag9sil&u«  to  withdmw  his  army  by  «  wogpiar  tUvtifpaiy  t30 ;  pio» 
cureft  hifl  statue  to  be  erected,  ibid. 

CkiBnmmy  battle  of,  S83^  865. 

ChareSf  bis  cbaracler,  287* 

CAt^i  bis  djfdniba  of  die  most  perfect  form  of  popular  govenmienl,  9i^ 

ChMttimj  third  soo  of  JaraB,  rules  in  Macedonia,  9. 

aHaOy  pass  of,  entered  by  Alexander,  921, 

Cimony  the  son  of  Miltiades,  sigoalixes  his  pie^  on  the  death  of  his  fib- 
ifaer,  65 ;  strains  all  his  credit  to  jiay  the  fine  imposed  «poo  his  fiufae?,  and 
piocores  hb  body  bonoorable  interment,  ibid. ;  carries  pftrt  of  fab  lioiva  ftii^ 
niluxe  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  82;  goes  cheecfully  on  board  thfi.  fleets 
ibid.;  condods  the  fleets  of  Athens,  102;  a  sketch  of  his  phamctei^  ibid«i 
is  advanced  to  the  highest  employments  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  ibid»| 
is  ill  received  by  the  peoj^e  on  his  first  offisring  to  piin  public  jfavour*  110 ; 
is  animated  by  Aristides  to  tenew  tbo  onset,. ibid.;  entiiriy  changes  hie 
oondoct,  and  becomes  a  considerable  character,  ibid.;  is  appointed  to  the 
oommand  of  a  fieeit  destined  to  ecour  the  Asiatic  seas,  lbid«;  make^  tte 
whole  6onnti7,  from  Ionia  to  Pampbylia,  declare  agpdnst  the  power  of  Pei^ 
8ia,ibid.;  offers  tlie  governor  of  Eion  very  advantageous  tenns^ifaidL;  en* 
deavoors  to  pnevent  the  junction  of  the  Persian  and  Phoeitician  lleets^  lit  j 
gnns  a  considerable  victory  by  sea  and  land,  ibid. ;  iafhrnished  withibfaigu 
emplbyment  by  Pericles,  that  he  may  he  kept  at  adistmoe,  114; 
the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  marches  against  the  febeUious  HeKotes,  wJio  i 
quelled  at  his  approach,  115;  flies  to  the  asaiitanoe  of  his  .countiyi^ei^ 
forgetting  the  injury  he  bad  sustained  fimn  them,  116 ;  his  conduct  resHwei 
him  to  their  &voor,  ibid. ;  he  is  recalled  Isom  banishment,  ibid  ;  mideii 
vours,  at  his  return^  to  reconcile  the  rival  stales,  ibid.;  saib  to  thejskiid  ef 
Cyprus,  ibid. ;  overruns  it*  aikl  lays  ri^  to  Citinm,  ihid^;  wounded  by  lb# 
defendants,  and  wasting  by  rickness,  he  peiteives  his  appioaohiag  dlssofa^ 
tion,  ibid. ;  dies  in  the  arms  of  coiu|ueat,  ibid. 

CSftttMi,  besieged  by  Cimon,  116. 

Clagomene,  Aldbiades  makes  his  escape  to  that  place,  176. 

Ckimderf  begms  the  execution  of  Parmenio,  d64;  executed  himself  for 
having  been  concerned  in  it,  380. 

ClearchMif  a  banished  Spartan,  is  of  great  service  to  Cyrus  in  his  A^iaa 
government,  195;  does  all  in  his  power  .with  the  Peloponneriao .  troope 
mder  his  command,  to  secure  their  auctions,  ibid. ;  finds  all  hia  address 
necessary  to  stifle  a  commotion  among  his  troops  in  its  birth,  196 ;  appnasip 
the  tumult  by  an  artfol  evasion,  ibid. ;  is  cboeeo  one  of  their  deputies,  ibid.;, 
commands  the  right  Grecian  wing  in  CyrusVarmy,  197 ;  advancee  to^  sup- 
port the  camp  on  his  return  from  pwrsuing  the  Persi»ns»  199;  prepaiea  ^ 
an  engagement,  201;  his  behaviour  te  the  heralds  sent  by  Artaxerxes»  ilwLi 
he  has  a  conforenoe  with  lissaphemes^  ibid.  .  , 

C/ieoNi^fotet,  brother  of  Leonidas,  i4>pointed  to  comnand  the  opeiatioM 
by  land  against  Xerxes,  84.  .  .    ) 

Cieamhrohii,  the  Spartan  general,  marches  tbvrards  the  firaotien  of  Boiotif^ 
secure  of  victory,  233 ;  sends  demands  to  the  Thebaasy  ili)id. ;  reocivvs  an 
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Ti^fl^'mieii<tffoMm,Md.;  fmfutk  fwiw  m^f^ in  iiiUl  ilu 

TUbansy  ibid. ;  is  thtowo  into  diiordari  SS5 ;  &Us  dMd  with  his  woonds, 
ibid. 

Ckome^eif  king  of  Sparta,  applied  to  by  Isagoims,  46;  ondeitakes  to 
espouse  fais  quairel,  ibid. ;  availing  himself  of  the  divided  state  of  Athens, 
he  prootres  the  banishoMBt  of  Calisthenes,  with  seven  hoadred  faiiiitiesy47 ; 
eodeavows  to  new  model  the  state,  ibid. ;  is  stronglj  opposed  by  the  senate, 
ibid. ;  seises  upon  the  citadel,  ibid. ;  is  obliged  to  retire,  ibid. ;  his  assbt- 
ancesdicitedby  Afistagoras,  50;  reacts  his  bribes  with  indignation,  ibid.; 
is  sent  to  £gma  to  apprehend  those  who  had  prevailed  on  the  people  to  ac- 
knowledge Darios  for  their  master,  55 ;  his  demand  rejected,  ibid. ;  retiinis 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Demaratas,  his  ooUeague,  ibid. ;  en- 
deniom  to  get  him  deposed,  ilnd. ;  is  detected  in  having  suborned  the  Py- 
thian priestess,  ibid.;  8l«ys  himself  in  afit  of  despair,  ibid. 

Cfaomenet  ascends  the  Spartan  throne,  440;  his  character,  ifald. ;  finds  his 
mntiy  in  the  most  depkMable  oondition,  ibid. ;  endeavours  to  revive  the 
nardal  spirit  of  hit  countrymen,  450 ;  redujoes  several  towns  in  Aicadia, 
ihid.;  ravages  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Achaia,  ibid.;  marches  against 
Arsitns,  ibid. ;  roots  the  AduMos  at  Lyceum  and  Leuctm,  ibid. ;  retuins  to 
Sparta,  cuts  off  the  Ephori,  and  re-establishes  the  laws  of  Lycuigys,  ibid. ; 
plunders  the  territories  of  Megelopolis,  forces  the  Achnan  lines  at  Heca- 
tombeomy  and  obtains  a  complete  victoiy,  451 ;  the  Mantineans  put  them- 
selves onder  his  protection,  ibid. ;  the  AchsMns  sue  to  him  for  peace,  ibid. ; 
ttdces  posseision  of  an  advantageous  pass  on  the  Onean  mountains,  which 
hois  obliged  to  abandon, 45S ;  retreats  to  Selasia,  in  order  to  cover  Sparta, 
ihsd.;  makesa  masteriy  disposition  of  his  forces,  ibid.;  reduced  to  the 
grsntastdistieMibrwant  of  provisions,  he  is  obliged  to  throw  openhos 
trenches,  and  come  to  an  engagement  with  Ant%ooos,459;  is  defeated, 
Hnd.;  flees  to  Sparta,  and  from  thence  to  Egypt,  where  he  comes  to  an  ho* 
nootable  but  untimely  end,  ihid. 

Cietm  opposes  the  Lacedemonian  overtures  for  peace,  133;  lands  on  the 
island  of  Pylos,  to  dispossess  the  Lacedamonians  who  remained  there, 
ibid. 

CUkUf  appointed  by  Alexander  governor  of  theprovince  of  Maracanda, 
366;  some  account  of  him,  ibid.;  he  is  murdered  by  Alexander  at  an  entav- 
tainment,  368. 

CWAm,  sen-fil^  near  it,  985. 

Codruf,  king  of  Athens,  devotes  himself  to  death  for  the  safety  of  his 
people,  4. 

Csffawtf,  a  dty  «f  Phiygia,  obliged  to  surrender  to  Alexander,  3fl0. 

Gone%  the  Athenian  general,  commands  the  Persian  fleet  against  the 
Spartans,  flS5 ;  takes  fifty  of  their  ships,  and  puisnes  the  rest  into  port, 
ibid. 

GortafA,  revohxtions  in  its  govenment  described,  6 ;  an  assembly  of  the 
seivenl  states  of  Greece  summoned  to  meet  there  by  Alexander,  307. 

Cwimtkimtf  show  signs  of  discontent,  139 ;  obliged  to  withdraw  the^gpu^ 
fison  tram  Aigee,  S96. 

GoTMM,  batde  of,  SS5. 
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ChiteriM,  iMMviea  PbHh,  tiaug^  naicbia  witli  Im 

aguwt  tbe  £toUai1B,  iUfl.;  made  govemor  of  Macedoo  and  aU  Gceeoe, 
405;  appoioted  t/^  make  headaguost  £ttnMiie4»  407 ;  bk annj  romedandl 
hiBMelfslaio>il»d. 

Critiatf  one  of  the  thirty,  tyiadk*,  temoTes  Therasdenet  ffom  his  employ* 
menty  19d ;  killed  in  an  engpigeme^  with  ThrasybaluBy  103. 

CgptebtM,  usurps  the  SMprenie  nuthlMity  at  Corintby  and  tnuumics  it  to  his 
son,  5. 

CynpoUs,  besieged  by  Alexander^  866. 

Cjfna*s  Camp,  a  country  so  called,  Alexander's  arrival  in  it,  dSi. 

Cyrw,  arrives  at  Sardis,  178 ;  conies  into  the  views  of  Lysander,  ibid. ; 
r^ects  overtures  from  the  Athemans,  ibid.;  resolves  to  dethrone  his  brother 
Axtaxerxesy  and  enters  into  a  tteaty  with  the  Lacedemonians,  195 ; 
ciliates  the  affisctions  of  the  soldiery  by  his  generous  behavioory  106 ; 
to  an  engagement  with  Attaxerzes  at  Canar%  197;  kills  Artagenes,  who 
oommandb  the  king's  guards  ibid. ;  his  speech  at  the  sight  of  his  brolheiv 
ibid. ;  kills  his  horse,  198;  attacks  him  agpin,  ibid;  throws  himself  into 
the  midst  of  a  flight  of  darts,  ibid. ;  receives  a  wound  from  the  kingb 
javelin,  ibid.;  ialls  dead,  ibid. 

Cystcttf  taken  by  the  Athenians,  176. 

D. 

Daka,  sabdoed  by  Alexander,  366. 

Darm  Hyfta^pei^  makes  an  expedition  into  Scythia,  48 ;  lays  a  bndga 
oyer  the  Ister  fi>r  that  pnipose,  ibid. ;  returns  with  his  army  into  Europe^ 
and  adds  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  the  number  of  bis  oonqoesti,  ibid. ; 
takes  Histiaos  with  him  to  Sosa,  ibid. ;  receives  his  head  with  disgast,  5S; 
weeps  over  it,  and  orders  it  an  honourable  interment,  ibid.;  sends Maiw 
donios  to  command  in  the  maritime  fwrts  of  Asia,  58  ;  a  memocablo  in^ 
stance  of  bis  hostility  to  the  Athenians,  ibid. ;  displaces  Mardonius,  aad 
appoints  Datis  and  Artaphemes  in  his  atead,  64;  determines  to  atteick 
Greece  with  all  his  forces,  ibid. ;  sends  heialds  to  the  states  of  Greece  to 
denounce  his  resentment,  and  to  learn  how  they  stand  affected  towards  hiaiy 
ibid.;  receives  Demaratns  with  great  fiiendiUp,  55;  treats  the  £re« 
trian  prisoners  with  great  lenity,  58;  gives  them  a  village  for  their 
residenoe,  ibid. ;  roused  by  the  defeats  of  his  generals,  he  resolves  to  tiy 
the  war  in  person,  66;  makes  new  preparations,  ibid.;  dies  in  the  midst  of 
them,  ibid. 

i^lsrtat,  on  hearing  of  Alexander's  landing  in  Asia,  testifies  the  utmost 
contempt  for  4he  Macedonian  army,  318;  embarrassed  by  his  ttombeff» 
ibid.;  dnpotes  Alexander's  passage  over  theGtanacos,  314;  uses  all  his 
art  to  nose  an  army  and  eocoorage  his  forces,  381 ;  semb  Memnon  into 
Greece  to  invade  Macedon,  ibid. ;  his  hopes  vanish  firom  that  quarter  by 
the  death  of  his  general,  ibid. ;  his  military  progress,  383 ;  orders  Carid^ 
mus,  an  Athenian,  to  be  executed  for  tho  ireedom  of  his  speech,  384;  Us 
pompous  cavidcade  described,  384--386 ;  he  leads  his  immeosa  army  into 
the  plains  of  Asayria,  386 ;  is  advised  by  the  Grecian  eommanders  to  halt* 
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iW.$  leasts  tMradfHM,  iM.;  MiidiUitnMMt  toDnMHOM,  ML; 
SMivlMSloww^Cilifen,  ibid.;  torn  fhott  towwb  ItMt,  ikUL;  pots  to 
4HidiaHMtoftkftOr«BlnwhofNMiD«lM*eil7,  iM.;  tiie  oider in  wfaieh 
fabMriDjrwafdrmwnupdeecribed,  348;  takes  his  pott  io  the  centre,  399; 
is  in  dMger  ef  being  Arown  oat  of  Mi  obwioty  380;  it  die  fint  wbo  ^<m 
on  seeing  his  left  wing  broke,  331;  writes  n  second  letter  to  Alennder, 
ofiering  Imn  n  conaideiybie  sum  for  4be  mnsmn  of  his  mother,  nnd  his 
deo^ter  in  marriage,  344 ;  finds  bis  proposals  treated  with  contempt,  ibid. ; 
prepares  himself  ag^  for  battle,  34f ;  rsceives  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Statira,  348 ;  his  disooone  with  Uroas  on  that  etent,  ibid. ;  assembles  a 
very  laige  amy  in  Babylon,  and  marehes  towaids  Nineveh,  849;  endea 
\mn  to  piwent  Ale«aider  ftam  rrsssing  the  river  Tigris,  ibid. ;  sends  new 
cveitttres  of  peace  to  Alexander,  360;  his  overtores  r^e<^,  ibid.;  he  pre* 
pans  for  battle,  ibid. ;  pitches  his  camp  near  Gangamela,  ibid. ;  apprehen-^ 
mt  of  being  attacked  oaawaias,  he  commands  his  toldien  to  eentinoe  the 
svhole  night  ander  arms,  361 ;  his  piodigions  atrny  described,  358 ;  he  eels 
it  in  motsan  in  order  to  ^hafge  Alemnder,  863 ;  is  sopposed  to  be  hilled, 
ibid. ;  is  in  great  danger  by  the  Ha^  of  his  leiatiopg,  ibid. ;  draws  his  sci- 
meter,  and  is  op  the  point  of  dispatching  himself,  854 ;  is  ashamed  to  for^ 
sake  his  soldiem,  ibid.;  flies  with  the  rest,  and  is  poisned  by  Aleiander, 
ibid. ;  rides  towards  the  river  Lycus  with  a  few  attendants,  ibid. ;  arrives 
at  midnight  at  Arbela,  355 ;  flies  from  thence  towards  Media,  ibid. ;  airives 
at  Ecbatana,  358 ;  conceives  hopes,  srith  his  small  fbrees,  of  opposing  hb 
livalyihid.;  is  seised  by  Nabanaoes  and  Bessos,  boand  by  them  in  golden 
chains,  encfesed in  a oovered chariot,  andcaiiied  towardsBaccria,  ibid.; 
is  restofad  by  them  to  liberty,  but,  on  relbsing  to  follow,  is  left  to  linger  by 
them  in  a  miserable  manner,  860  *y  is  found  in  a  sdilary  place  lying  in  his 
diariot,  and  drawing  near  his  end,  ftid.;  calb  for  drink,  ibid.;  veoeivesit 
from  Polystrastas,  a  Macedonian,  ibid. ;  turns  to  himi  and  charges  him  to 
eany  his  last  words  to  Alennder,  300 ;  dies,  ibid. 

Batii^  a  Made,  appointed  by  Daiins,  with  Artaphemes,  to  suooeed  Map- 
donins,  54 ;  ptapams  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  GredEs,  00;  is 
defeated,  08. 

DeittoR,  the  Athenians  defeated  by  the  LaoedsMnonians  there,  185. 

Jkfmdet,  ventures,  though  a  prisoner,  to  reprove  Philip  for  his  insolani 
^ahamur,  885 ;  is  rastorad  to  freedom,  and  distinguished  with  honoai% 
860;  ondeitslces  an  embassy  In  Aotipater,  to  proonre  the  reeal  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  from  Athens,  401 ;  forms  a  correspondence  with  Fsr> 
diccas,  and  invites  him  to  assume  the  government  of  MaoedoiH  ibid. ; 
detocted  by  AntipaCer,  who  ordeie  him  and  his  son  to  be  slain,  ibid* 

Demmratutf  foraishes  the  people  of  .£gina  with  an  eacnse  for  not  comply- 
ing, with  the  demands  of  his  ooUeague  Cleomenes,  55;  banishes  hiiueif 
finm  his  country,  ibid. ;  rerires  to  Darius,  and  receives  from  him  a  rensi 
^smble  settlement  in  Persia,  ibid.;  attends  3Urzes  in  his  Grecian  expe- 
ditioa,  78 ;  his  speech  to  him,  73. 

JVswSriat,  the  eon  of  Antigonus,  defeated  at  Oasa  by  Ptolemy,  414; 
defeats  CiUes,  Ptolemy's  general,  and  reooters  Calosyria  and  Phmnida^ 
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ilud. ;  n^istDmtkmwhsad  of Cyprat,  416 ;  totallj  'cMMb tU figypliiui  flwt^ 
iUd.;  prodmoMd  kmg.of  89«i%  iliid.;-  appdinted  adaural  o^  the  fleot* 
afwifltEgypt^  HM.;  maetaiMi  a  slOfmatsea,  iM.;  obligsd to ratmat* 
into  Sjfaof  417;'  kivadM'  RMks^  ibid; ;  boneges  the  oapctal,  ibid; ;  iir 
obligMl  to  nnedio  ncgoy  ibid. ;  solicited  by  the  AlhoniMn  to  oome  to  tbeir* 
raliofyibid^;  fofOOtCMBandertofibo  the  fliege  of  their  d^,  ibid.;  punuei 
hiflty  diBOWB  fab  armjiiitoditordMv  *nd  ofaiigea  him  to  flee  to  MaeedoO) 
ibid. ;  the  gMatar  part  of  Greeoe  ttakmts  to  faim,  ibid. ;  declared  g&a»* 
raMMimo  of  all  Oieeee,  410 ;  mawbeainto  Phr^fgia,  to  the  ataaBtance  of  his 
iaih6r,419;  doAated at tbe batda of  IpBos, ibid. 

Dmetrm  PoAnrarfsi^  tieacberooslj  aasasflinates  Aloiaiidery  the  son  of 
Canandcr,-  wfao  had  applied  to  btm  for  aasistaiioe  in  the  tikxufmy  of  fait 
father's  kinfdoniy  498 ;  gains  a  party  to  his  iateiest,  and  possesses  fafansetf 
of  Bfaoedony  ibid. ;  engofrss  in  neir  miMtaiy  eolerprisesy  ibid. ;  abandons 
hifliself  to  Tice,  4S0;  Ptolemy  saib  against  his  Grecian  dominions  vvith-a 
powam  fleet,  ibid. ;  Lfstmaehas  enten  Maoedon  on  the  aide  of  Thraooy 
and  Pyrrtios  advances  ageinst  him  from  Bpims,  ibid. ;  is  obliged  to  abandba 
hie  dosainieBSy  ibid* ;  adrerai^  realorbs  him  to  his  sober  jodgment,  ibid^ 

Jtewcfc'iaa  Pkakremj  made  governor  of  Athens  by  Caaansider,  490 ;  bis 
diaractar,  ibid.;  faaa  wise^  diainlensted^  and  munifteent  admibistratioDy 
gains  bim  the  esteem  of  the  AthcBMBSy  ibid. ;  they  erect  tfaree  hondvsd' 
statnea  of  him,  ibid. 

Jkmdttkemait  lands  on  tbeisfamd  of  Pytos,  to  (fispoasen  the^LacedsHnonieae* 
wbo  remaioed  there>  189 ;  airives  with  a'fleet  to  the  sopport  of  Nicias  iOT- 
his  Syracosan  eapedilbny  199;  the  poiripow-  eppearaAco  of  his  fletot  do- 
sofibed,  ibid;. ;  he  strihes  a  temr  into-  the  enemy  by  it,  ibid. ;  alamis  NSdas' 
with  his  preeipiaate  resolutioay  l&T ;  brings  Ridas  and  all  the  generals  over' 
to  his  opinioB,  ibid. ;  confines  himself  to  the  attack  of  Epipote,  ibid. ;  fatt 
progmss  and  military  Operations  'deeeribod,  ibid* ;  his  eolc^umy  17^. 

Demotikenes  the  orator,  rouses  the  Athenians  by  his  animated  persuasions^ 
960;  his  character,  ibid. ;  is  eanMit  in  sending  soccOnn to  the  Olyathians, 
963;  c^iposed  by  Demades  and  Hyperides,  ibid.;  his  opinion  prevails, 
iUd.;  is  appointed  one  of  the  ten  ambassadors- to  PfaiHp,  969;  dm  only 
ono  not  cotrapted  by  faam^  iM. ;  undertakes  the  defenoo  of  Diopithes, 
969;  rouses  the  Athenians  to  gniard  themselves  against  the  ardfioes  of 
Philip,  970;  harangues  the  peoplsrof*  Athene  in  consequence  of  a  reproach- 
ing letter  received  6om  Philip,  9f4 ;  rspMves  them  for  their  sloth,  ibid. ; 
dissuades  the  Athenians  from  aooeptiBg  overtures  of  peace  from  Philip,  9T6 ; 
finds  his  seal  in  favom*  of  his  ooanuymen  ineffectual  by  the  poweribi  efforts 
of  bis  opponents^  97r ;  haiaagnes  the  AdieMsos  with  gretfl  energy  opon  the 
consternation  which  the  seizure  of  Elatea  by  Philip  had  occasioned,  979; 
is  instantly  chosen  to  bead  the  embassy  which  he  liad  proposed,'  980*;  seta 
out  for  Thebes,  ibid. ;  his  masculine  eloquence  irresistible,  881 ;  it  inspires 
the  Thebans  with  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism,  ibid. ;  exerts  himself  to 
iWMkr  the  efforu  of  those^  who  wanted  to  eximgnishthe  flUnie  whidi'  he 
bad  kindled  in  bis  countrymen,  fruitless,  and  is  successful,  ittid^'>;  thiowt 
away  fais  shield  at  the  battle  of  CbaBioBea,  984;  fivds^sabmission  to* his 
counsels,  though  generally  looked  upon  as  the  caosa*  of  the  shodt  bis  ooun- 
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trwm&a^imi  nceived l> j die noloiy of  Philipy  888;  fa appoiBUd to wipply 
the  city  with  pponrions,  and  to  repair  th«  walis,  ibid. ;  has  non  boooori 
oonfeiTOdtipoo  Um-tbtti  he  «ojoyod  before,  5M0 ;  is  eppoinled  to  compbeo 
tbe  eologiam  of  those  brave  >inea  who  fell  ia  die  betHe  of  Cbsrooee,  ibid. ; 
fa  engaged  in  an  ontdrical  contest  with  JEschioeSy  ibid. ;  provee  Tictoiious^ 
ibid.;  mill  nil  n  gum\  iinn  of  hin  irirtnrj,  TtO ;  fiilloim  (Tnrhinna  on  hiflVnaiii^ 
Atheos,  and  forces  him  to  accept  of  a  purw  of  anooey,  ihid.  ^  goes  iato  the 
assembly,  oq  the -first  intelligeiioe  of  (PhiUp*s  death,  widi  •  chaplet  on  hfa 
bead,  and  in  a  rich  dressy  though  it  was  but  the  seventh  day  after  the  dealh 
of  hfa  daughter,  905 ;  animates  the  Grecian  states  agpinst  Alexaddery  80>; 
writes  letters  to  Attains,  one  of  Philip*s  lientenants  in  Asia  Minor,  exciting 
him  to  rebel,  SOS ;  makes  use  of  a  dbvioe  to  prevail  on  the  Greeks  to  anite 
ageinst  Alexander,  ibid. ;  is  appointed  one  of  the  deputation  lo  him  upon 
hfa  taking  of  Thebes,  to  implore  hfa  demeacy,  306 ;  dreads  hfa  anger,  quits 
hfa  employment,  tod  retnnis  home,  ibid. ;  rdates  the  foble  of  the  wolves 
and  the  dogs,  upon  Alexander  demanding  the  ten  omton,  who  had  beea 
instrameotal  in  forming  the  league  against  hfa  father,  ibid. ;  invei^  agaiifat 
Harpalos,  801 ;  fa  corrupted  by  him,  ibid. ;  deohnes  pleading  against  him 
on  pretence  of  a  cold,  ibid. ;  fa  prosecuted  m  the  oomt  of  Areopegns,  and 
fined  fifty  talents,  dOS ;  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  fa  forced  to  go  into  fan- 
aisbment,  ibid. ;  testanonies  in  hfa  favour,  that  the  story  of  hfa  cmruption 
by  Harpalus  was  a  calumny  of  hfa  enemies,  ibid. ;  fa  recalled  from  banish* 
meni,  804;  received  by  hfa  fellow^citiiens  in  the  most  honourable  oumner, 
805;  appointed  to  superintend  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Conservator,  with  an 
appointment  of  fifty  talents,  to  enable  him  to  pay  hfa  fce^  ibid. ;  haiai^ea 
afresh  in  favour  of  Atheman  liberty,  ibid. ;  agreed  to  be  delivered  to  Anti- 
pater,  807;  teee  to  Cabwria,  806 ;  takes rafuge  ia  the  temple  of  Neptune^ 
ibid.;  Archies, a  player,  sent  to  find  him  out,  ibid.;  tries  to  penoadeliim 
to  return  home,  but  in  vain,  ibid. ;  piaaons  himself  by  maaw  of  a  qmU^ 
ibid. 

IKeneflei,  a  remaritable  answer  of  hfa,  78. 

DiooUif  hfa  proposal,  187. 

J^jqgenei,  the  Cynic,  visits  the  Macedonian  camp  on  the  eve  of  die  day 
memotaUe  for  the  battle  of  Cbmonea,   S8t;   hfa  behavioar  to  Phili|i, 
ibid. 
.  Diomedonf  hfa' address  to  hfa  accuser^  181. 

DiopUhtSf  hfa  defenoe  undertaken  by  Demosthenes,  860. 

jDtNfaatM,  fourth  son  of  Javan,  settles  in  Thessaly  and  inCpiias,  S. 

Di^f  the  reoiarkable  faithfolness  of  one  described,  88. 
.Drvieo^  chosen  by  the  Athenfans  their  legfalator,  85;  hfa  aeveie  laws  de^ 
scribed,  86. 

Djfwaai,  fwmsaconspimcy  against  Alexander,  888. 


JSc^atano,  the  excessive  laxury  of  that  city  prefodkrial  to  the 
soldiers,  368. 

JE;g»i<,  the  ooaqnest  of  it  by  Alemmder,  84a. 
JS'ft^^^  king  of  Myoensi,  8. 
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MMa,  tkbil  ton  ^Jmna,  gires  the  imim  by  wlncb  tha  OimIci  wen  g»> 
MnUlj  knowDy  S. 

JjpwiiiiiMwfaty  1h»  ohMttcCery  391 ;  appointad  Co  command  tha  Thabaa 
ann.?,  aod  Co  act  io  Goii)BDetk>n  wich  PalopidaB,  9SS;  begins  his  march 
agaiusC  CiaombrotnSy  ibid. ;  his  reply  to  the  bad  omens  aiged  to  prevent  fab 
•acting  out, ibid.;  saewasapass  throogh  which  deombrotns  would  bava 
marched,  ibid. ;  gains  a  Tiotory  orer  the  Lacedsmonians,  985 ;  enters  Li^ 
cania  with  an  army»  S87 ;  enters  Arcadia^  and  reinstates  it  in  a]l  its  former 
pciviiegas  and  liberties,  ibid. ;  reCnms  home  with  Pelopidas  to  answer  acco- 
sations  laid  against  them,  938 ;  his  spirited  behavioor  when  called  upon  to 
answer  the  chaige  against  him,  ibid. ;  is  honourably  acquitted,  ibid. ;  ac- 
capes  of  a  very  mean  place  conferred  on  him  by  his  enemies  to  affront  Mm, 
ibid. ;  enters  Thassalia  with  a  powerfal  army,  840 ;  receives  terms  of  sub- 
Bussion  Irom  Aleiander,  ibid.;  delivcfs  Pelopidas  irom  prison,  ibid.; 
narebas  to  Sparta  by  night,  with  a  design  to  take  the  city  by  surprise,  ibid.; 
attacks  the  dty  in  several  quarters,  841 ;  on  the  fkilure  of  his  designs,  re- 
solves  to  give  the  Laoedmnonians  and  Athenians  battle,  848 ;  makes  a  vary 
axtiaoidinary  eibit  without  regard  to  the  danger  of  his  own  life,  844; 
receives  a  mortal  wound  in  his  heart,  345 ;  his  dying  words,  ibid. ;  receives 
Philip,  son  of  AmynCas,  into  hb  house  as  a  pupil,  358. 

Epkum,  Aleiandar  assigns  to  the  temple  of  Diana  there  the  tributes 
wUcb  are  paid  to  tha  kings  of  Persia,  818. 

^pkmitn,  dadares  against  giving  aswstanca  to  tha  Lacadwionians  at  war 
mth  their  rabalUons  sbves,  114. 

Mpkorif  court  of,  its  areecion  and  power,  18. 

J^ptf^Asnat,  a  Oredan  commander  against  the  Persians,  198. 

JEninttf  Phodon  drives  Plutarch,  after  having  diseovaied  his  CreacharDus 
faaiiaviour,  o«C  of  that  dty,  878. 

Etthma,  revo|ts*to  the  Paloponnaaans,  175. 

IWdbnidsf,  ascends  the  throne  of  Sparta  on  the  death  of  Agis,  his  fetber, 
800;  his  character,  ibid.;  opposes  die  continuance  of  die  waragainstMar 
oadon,  ibid.;  remarkable  sayings  of  his,  ibid. 

JEwBwnei,  appdnted  governor  of  Paphlagoma  and  Cappadoda,  405 ;  ba- 
trayad  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  completely  disoomfftad  by  Antigonus,  406; 
rallies  hb  men,  and  escapes  hb  purauers,  ibid. ;  returns  to  the  fidd  of  batda, 
and  burns  tha  bodies  of  the  slain,  ibid.;  ratreats  to  tha  castla  of  Nora,  with 
a  sdect  body  of  soldiers,  ibid.;  hdds  out  against  the  whde  sCrengdi  of  An- 
tigonus for  a  year,  and  ioHoas  him  to  quit  the  siege,  409 ;  appdnted  by 
GMympiasto  the  dnaf  command  in  Asia,  410;  hb  great  addrsas  in  tha  die- 
cfaaiga  of  tha  duties  of  hb  office,  ibid. ;  attadLed  by  Antigonus  in  hb  winter 
quarters,  411 ;  hb  infentry  rout  tha  phdanz  of  Antigonus,  ibid. ;  hb  army 
incansed  against  him  on  the  loss  of  their  baggage,  ibid.;  b  seisad  by  tha 
soldiars,  418 ;  hb  qpeach  to  them  on  that  occasion,  ibid.;  conducted  bound 
into  Antigooas*s  camp,  and  ezecuted,  ibid. 

E^^hemUf  a  Lscadamonian,  hb  quarrel  with  Polycharas,  a  Masse 
aian,  88. 

Emybiadu,  commander  of  tha  Spartiai  fleet  against  Xenes,  proposes  its 
advancing  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  84;  imagines  himsdf  glanced  at  in 
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memoimble  utwer,  ibid. 

tmydke,  inqtfMHr  of  PUUfs  nM|a«ttt  PMafMwh 
71»ab0fb  with  otbor  bi96Cq;ps,  to  pfOfuio  Wm  ab  «d«eacioB  vorthj  of  Mi 

£wyftcc,  9w4-dMig|tir  of  Philip  of  MaoBdoa,  w$mM  to  PIdlip 
Ai^49as,404;  lofifs  an  aimy  agMott  Olyi»|Mi0, 491 ;  writw  pvelM^j  to 
Ciwndiir  for  ■■■wtwir»»  ibid. ;  diamitMt  Polypcfcboo  frqii  tbe  wiiwinirtii^- 
tioDj  ibid. ;  wiAat  to  dtfer  (f^itii^  till  niolbroad  bjr  CMModer,  498;  do- 
/iertedb/bertroopfyibid.;  6Jb  into  tho  l|Mid»  of  OljniMay  ibid.;  con* 
iiiiBdio|irison,ifal4.»  wcwiwt  >  wiiBf y  few  Oly  piUi  toawto  bar  <hqioo 
ofsponwdyacnpofpouoa,  or  aiopat  *•  tba  anaani  of  daath»  ibid.;  ia 
i^^aad  by  tba  maitenyr  biodiog  up  «ba  vooods  of  baraaNrdend  boibMid, 
.with  ii^in  ton  6oai  bar  own  bodjy  433  ;  iMtt^ea  tba  aMsnga  w/ih  tba 
pof^ast  Gonpoaoray  ibid. ;  bar  patilioolo  tba  godp, ibid.; 
Fith  tba  ropa,  ibid. 

F. 
FtUheTf  tba  remarfcaM*  speach  of  a  Syraootaii  onat  ^7. 

G. 

Gabmiaf  Alaiaodar  maicbas  to  -that  ooua|iy»  tp  divailt  tba 
with  which  ha  is  oppreasad  on  tba  death  of  Clitus»  S6& 

Goa^iame^  memorable  battle  pf^  batpraen  Dutm  and  Aiaaaadflr,  359—- 
354. 

G0tJ$,  »ahi  an  inwpijpiiioto  Idaaadoa,  440;  bainciaAiiad  ^cwrtainaum 
of  gold,  they  attack  Ptolemy  Ceiaunusycutpfbiabaadyaiidoaiiyifttfaiaqi^ 
chair  lanki  on  the  top  of  a  lance,  ibid.;  oiaal  with  •  vigorona 
iiodar  tba  conduct  of  Sqftlianai»  ibid.;  a  (nuh  twana,  beaded  bj  ] 
efiter  Maoedoo,  and  cut  Spsthaaes  and  bis  gallant  i^ioy  to  pieces,  ibid.; 
after  drainiog  the  coontry  of  all  its  saalt^  Afi^  band  ifaair  couisa.  towards 
Greece,  ibid.;  the  Grecian  statai^  animaawl  by  thfit  aa^pHaa  dai^ger,  adopt 
aatic^discipiipe^iyipaoofMisals;  secure  the  unaita  of  Tban»o|yto;  and 
^an4  a  isat  to  tba  coasts  of  Tbaswa^t  ^  ^Wfyyt  tba  opeaatioM  af  the  aimy 
an  buid»  ibid. ;  after  rapeatad  Ipssasi  Bbsdihis  ie  obliged  to  dasist  (nm  his 
attempt  to  force  tiia  pass,  ibid.;  datacliaa  p>  i?o4y  of  hjstraapatoplandtw 
iEtoiia,  ibid.;  half  of  them  cut  in  piacas,  ibid.;  the  Tbessaliaas  direct  bias 
to  the  passage  over  Mount  (Eta,  ibid. ;  maDshas  to  tba  taaspla  of  Delphi, 
ifilbadesigDtoplundaric,441;  the  Pa^phians,  animated  li^  religions  a»» 
tbuaasin,  Riaka  a  desperate  sally  on  the  baibaiiaas,  who,  stroob  widi  a  pana^ 
floe  vith  pcadpitatioo,  ibid.;  aia  pnianad  for  a  day  and  night,  ibid.;  moak 
ofthsgipsnsbyibid.;  Brannus  kills  buasal^ ibid.;  the  fow  who snrnva an- 
dea?oor  to  escape,  but  are  destrqjrad  by  tba  savaiai  nations  tbroqgh  which 
tbay  pass,  ibid. ;  maka  a  fresh  irmpliun  into  Maoadon,  443;  tba  Maaado- 
nians  flee  before  them,  ibid. ;  are  harassed  in  their  marchea,  and  led  into 
disadvantageous  ground,  by  AnfigQnui^  who  at  last  eats  sboai  tB  psacas, 
ibid. 
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Qmrn^AkKmin  al^ete  with  mon  mmnmtk  iber»  than  he  ei»60te»545; 

the  towo  is  stormed  bj  him^  and  the  garrison  eideied  to  be  cut  in  pieossp 

ibkL 
6f«i4iaB  knoCp  tht  oeli^braled  oner  cot  by  Alennder,  MCK 
Qrjmwimp  the  ifwniosaUe  pastags  of  Akiaoder  over  that  river  describad^ 

GfflMe»  eailieit  stale  of  it|l;  of  the  gdveraineot  of  Sparta,  and  the  Jawv 
of  I^«iga%  8;  of  the  goretimieat  of  Athens,  the kws  of  Solon^  aod  Iha 
history  of  the  rsfmbUc  from  the  time  of  Solon  to  the  commeooBneaaof  the 
Pemiaa  war«  fl5 ;  ashortaonrey  of  thestateofCteeoeprevioas  to  the  Per- 
sian war,  40;  fiom  the  expulsion  of  Hippies  to  the  death  of  Daritts,  46 1 
from  the  death  of  liilliadar  to  the  aafersat  of  Xenes  oat  of  Oieeoe,  $6; 
from  the  latieataf  Xeftea  to  th^peaoaoaBchided  between  the  Grasls  and 
Pecsiansy  80;  Aomthe  vidoTf  of  Mjpcale  to  the  begiBoia^of  the  PekipoiH 
Mswawar^dS;  HooaBk  the  peace  of  Persia  ta  the  peace  of  Nieiaa»  118;.  fi«n 
the  peaoe  of  Niciaa  to  the  ead  of  the  Pejopoaiwssian  war,  1^;  ih>m  tba 
demolition  of  the  AtheaiaD  powet  to  the  deafth  of  tanatcs,.  100;  from  the 
death  of  Socmteato  the  deeth  of  Epaminoadas,  484;  filom  the  fasrth  to  tbit 
death  of  Philip  kiag  ^  MacedoB,  251;  from  iIm  bitth  of  Aieiaodef  to  hit 
setting  oat  for  Asia,  and  to  his  deeth,  806;  fiem  the  destruction  of  Thebes 
tothedeathof  Antipilir,S66;  fiom  the  death  of  AJaiander  to  the  death  of 
Antt^oBiiv  408;  fitNB  the  death  of  AniipaSetf  to  the  final  oitocthMw  ef  the 
fi»MlyofPhilip|481;fioastbeoverthKmro£the&aBil7of  Philip  to  the  com 
federacj  famed  by  theMacedeoiaae  and  Achasstt  agsiast  the  iElialians,487.  t 
fnm  the  oonledaracy  batweeft  the  JPitoHsae  and  Spartans  4^ainsli  the 
Achsmns  to  the  invasion  of  Goasee  by  Antiochos,  king  of  Syri%  448 ;  from 
the  invasioa  of  Gteece  by  Aaliochaa  to  the  captivicy  of  the  Adismn  chiefii 
iallaly»468;  from  the  captinty  ef  the  Achaan  chiefr  to  the  sackingof 
Constantinoi^  by  the  Toik8,4n ;  the  miserable  state  of  Qieeco  dnnaf 
that  period,  478-Hk74. 

Graciaa  states,  their  confoderacy  weahaaed  by  Peiaiaa  bribes,  884. 

Gtiatf  a  remaifcable  story  of  an  ung^te&l  one,  867. 

€Vi§ptUf  the  liicedfftmtwian  geoeml,  appnNwhes  to  the  relief  of  the  8y- 
lacasans,  150;  steraiB  the  Ibit  of  T^bdaila,  151;  defeats  the  AtheoiaM, 
ihid«;  ptOMala  on  the  Syraousans  to  fit  •«■  the  stioogest  fleet  ID  their  power, 
aadtohaaudabatlleatsea»15S;  leadaontatthielbiGesinthenigbutia^ 
to  attack  the  forts  of  PlemmyiiBm,  ibid ;  caniss  the  greattst  of  them  hf 
staODf^id.;  asarcbes  out  of  the  eotreDcheaeola  at  fipipole^  168;  deprives 
Kiiaas  of  aU  hc^ies  of  success,  150;  r^olsed  by  the  T^fnfaeoians^  160; 
oonqiletalysooesssful  over  the  Athenians,  166;  uses  bis  ntiBOst  endeavoufs^ 
hat  in  vain,  to  hwre  Niciae  and  Demosthenes  given  up  to  him,  160. 

H. 

Hs^goso,  city  of,  bewegsd  by  Aleumder,  870;  surrenders  at  discretion, 
ibid. 

Halkanuuiu,  besieged  by  Alexander,  310;  the  eity  makes  a  vigorous ra- 
sistaace,ibid. ;  is  taken  aad  demolished  to  its  IbundatioaB,  ibid. 
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nmdB  him  to  Axtufkene^  51. 

Harpahu,  governor  of  Babjloo,  1^  Alenoder's 
with  bis  masters  cruelty  wsd  aiobitioos  of  paw  liiiMdfygeeft  iatoGraeoe, 
9&i;  MsomblesabodjofsixtfaoiisuMlsoldien,iittdlukbflitAtlMMyib^ 
lavisbss  immMiBe  sums  among  the  mercenaiy  oiacois  tbere,  ibid. ;  attempts 
to  oomipt  Phoctooy  but  finds  it  impossiUe  to  shake  bis  intcgn^^  ibsd. ;  is 
ordered  by  the  aasombly  to*leaTo  the  dty,  ibid. ;  loees  aU  hbpeeof  asfuing 
saooessfaUy  to  coasmandy  ibid. 

MegBttaidridttf  ii  0|iaiiaii  rtwimandwj  gains  an  wIrMtfago  oror  liic  AtJwi 
aas,  175. 

Helena,  queen  of  Sparta^  ftmoos  for  her  beno^  and  infidelitjy  4. 

Seiata,  rise  inrebeUion  to  vindicaCe  thehr  rigbts,  8;  eubdued  bj  the  citi- 
aens^and  madeprisooers  of  war^O;  condemned  to  pefpemnl  sbiveiy,  ibid  ; 
take  anns  against  tbek  masters^  and  thieaten  the  destiMMNi  of  the  J 
state,  114;  arsqoeiledat  the  approach  of  GiBBan,115;  makeal 
SQROOtion^ibid.;  possess  themselvea  of  a  strong  lbitrass»  ibkL;  holdonta 
siege  of  ten  jeniiy  ibid.;  the  besieged  have  then  theirlifas  spared  by  tfao 
Laoedssmoniansy  on  cooditioo  of  leaving  Pei<^MMuiesos  to  ever,  ifaid. 

Helie^tmif  Phodon  drives  Philip  out  of  it,  975. 

JH^iAtfKion,  Alexander's  fiivourite,  accompanies  bias  to  the  tent  of  Sysi* 
gsmbis,  SS5;  his  discreet  behaviour  upon  the  occasieo,  ibid. ;  is  mistaken 
lor  the  king,  ibid. ;  receives  a  hig^  oomipliment  from  faim,ibiil. ;  is  penaittod 
to  give  a  king  to  the  Sidooians,  385 ;  ofiecs  the  crown  to  the  two  brothen^ 
at  whose  house  he  is  qoarftred,  ibid.;  his  speech  to  thett  on  their  i 
tiM  aticeptaoco  of  it,  ibid.;  g^  eveiy  tfamg  readj  for  Akaandet^s  \ 
over  the  river  Indus,  570;  he  marries  the  youngest  daugbter  of  I>Brins,  381 ; 
loses  his  life  by  intemperate  drinking,  388 ;  his  death  throve  Aleaandet  into 
ooessiTe  sorrow,  ibid. 

Herculeif  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Bantne,  widow  of  Memnon, 
set  aside  from  tlie  sncoession  te  the  throne  of  Maoedoo,  404;  asnrdeiod  by 
PolyperchoD,  at  the  instigation  of  Cassander,  435. 

l^pporcAaf  ,  son  of  Pisistratus,  debaudies  the  sister  of  Harmodios,  87  ;  is 
dispatched  by  the  daggers  of  Harmodius  and  bb  fiiends,  88. 

fl^^Mos,  son  of  Piristmtus,  meditates  revenge  for  the  OMuderof  his  brotiier, 
38;  is  inflamed  by  the  intrepid  behaviour  of  a  ooorieaan,  ibid. ;  sate  Ho 
bounds  to  his  indignarion,  ibid. ;  gives  bis  daughter  in  maniage  to  the  eon 
of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsachos,  ibid.;  cultivates  a  cocrespoodenoe  with  Arta* 
pbanes,  governor  of  Sardis,  ibid. ;  is  su(^lanted  in  the  amaaces  from-wbich 
he  expected  the  greatest  assistance,  30 ;  his  interests  at  ^Mita  undccadlied 
by  the  Alcoueonids,  ibid.;  he  comes  to  an  a^ooaunodation  with  the  8pa»» 
tans,  in  order  to  redeem  bis  children  from  slaveiy,  ibid. ;  gives  up  hb  pre- 
tensions to  the  sovereign  power,  ibid.;  accompanies  the  Persian  army,  58; 
leads  them  by  the  safest  marches  inro  the  heait  of  Greece,  ibid. 

Hittutui,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  opposes  the  advice  of  Milttades,  49;  is 
taken  by  Darius  to  Susa,  ibid. ;  looks  upon  bis  detention  there  as  a  species 
of  imprisonment,  ibid.;  finding  himself  suspected  at  the  Peninn  oaart,  be 
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lii^M^ik  Mcyted  by  Ajtiyhirtm  of  tiiMwNrfyiMd.;  k  f^ftcted,  m 
v^^by  hiB  own  MiliniiiMi  ibid. ;  picht  op  ft  few  Katterad  vetnaiot 
•#  tfie  fOfitMl  amnw,  ibid.;  fiOb  bi  witb  HwrpigPis*  one  of  tbe  Pmbn 
leneraUyibid.;  is  rooted  by  Um,  and  made  a  pritoner,  59 ;  is  lent  to  Arta*- 
pbaroes,  aod  by  faia  ordeis  oracilMdy  ibid. 

B^dtupeif  Aloander  is  greatly  peqiloxed  witb  tbe  difficidtiee  which 
atHo^hMMiWigi)  ttw  thai  river,  317.  ^ 


I. 
tbe  8on  of  Japbetb,  tbe  fiither  of  all  the  natiooa  generally  deoo- 
iBbiated  Gr^ks,  9. 

Jaxorthei,  Alexander  finds  tbe  crossing  that  river  a  difficult  task,  366. 

UfyrimUf  make  an  inraptioo  into  Maoedon,  aad  commit  great  devasta^ 
tionsy  453;  defeated  by  Antigonos  in  a  pitched  battle,  ibid. 

Imdia,  some  aocoont  of  it,  909. 

Jbrnkm,  the  tet  king  of  Aigos,  8. 

laimif  AJexander  airives  at-the  banks  of  that  river,  and  finds  every  thing 
got  veady  fi>r  his  passage  over  it,  370. 

LmUau^  advised  by  Miltiades  to  break  down  the  bridge  thrown  over  tbe 
Isler  by  Darius,  and  cut  off  die  Peisiao  retreat,  48;  reject  faiB  counsel, 
49 ;  are  driven  back  under  the  command  of  Aristagonw,  by  the  Pterians, 
wilb  gpeat  slaughter,  51;  their  afiairs  become  despemte,  59;  they  fortify 
Miletos,  ibid. ;  exert  all  tbeir  eibrcs  by  sea,  friuch  are  rendered  finiitless 
by  tbe  opemtiona  of  Feman  gold,  ibid. 

Jmim,  a  yoong  Spartan,  his  beantifiil  paiaoo  and  moommoii  military 
appearance  described,  841 ;  rewarded  and  fined,  ibtd. 

Itagonmj  supported  by  the  rich,  contends  for  that  power  at  Athens,  which 
be  bad  before  joined  in  depressing,  46« 

Jsaensfei^  the  celebrated  rhetorician,  unable  to  surrive  the  ignomiay  witb 
which  his  country  was  covered  by  the  battle  of  Cbsroaea,  hastens  his  death 
by  abstasning  from  food,  980. 
'  JErftaifln  gpunes,  the  rewards  lo  tbe  rictors  at  them  lessened  by  Solon,  39. 

L. 
XaDsteMMMOit,  send  to  Athens  to  implore  Mtoooors,  on  the  insnrrectioa 
of  tfaeflelotes,  114 ;  are  poweriuUy  assisted  by  Cimon,  115;  again  request 
asristanoe,  but  are  denied  it,  ibid. ;  finbb  the  war  with  tbeir  insuigents  by 
theauelves,  ibid. ;  are  jealous  of  the  Athenians,  110 ;  feel  their  uneasinesa 
indbeased  by  the  successfol  operations  of  Pericles  in  Thrace,  ibid. ;  send 
aasbassadors  to  the  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  war  resolved  against 
them,  191;  their lequiritions,  ibid.;  renew  their  hostMiries,  193;  invade 
the^rritories  of  Athsns,  195 ;  send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  141 ;  give  aa- 
sistanceto  the  Syracnsans,  150;  defoat  the  Athenians  in  a  battle  by  land, 
151 ;  gain  a  naval  victory  over  them,  155 ;  avail  themselves  of  the  disturb* 
anoes  at  Athens,  175 ;  are  worsted  by  the  Athenians  in  a  naval  engagement, 
ibid. ;  are  alarmed  by  the  success  of  Aldbiades,  177 ;  fix  upon  Lysander 
for  their  genenti,  ibid. ;  oblige  die  Athenians  to  demolish  their  democracy. 
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190;  «Bierwlaa«iM^«ilh€:fff«%191;  «nte  taVkmrnhnmim  a  ^mf 

•ndwgyourtD  dafniw  the  AtfaenuMi  fi^gkivesof  thwrtort  imowob,  IW;  |iro» 
kiUt  tlM  cilitt  of  OiMM»  by  M  edk^  fiom  gifing  tbam  nfiig^  il^ 

rmwrlwt,  his  reason  for  making  diraody  to  Symcasa,  ovearalad^  14(r  ; 
•bandoMd  by  hia  omd,  149. 

Ldexa^  suppoaedto  betha  fiwtmstitiitorofSpaftaaodLieadw— »4>  • 

Ltonidatf  appointed  to  tha  commaod  of  the  important  pass  of  Themo- 
pylsy  with  six  thousand  men,  77 ;  fiadittg  his  post  untenabley  he  adfi 
the  troopa  of  the  aUisa  toradra,  79;  diiminaat  aM  hot  hia  thieel 
Spartans,  ibid. ;  his  remaikabie  address  to  them,  ibid.  $  is  tha  first  win 
fiUls»  80. 

Lumiaty  one  of  Alexander's  preceptaia,  a  partMnlar  inatanee  of  die 
severity  of  his  mofals,  f97* 

Leottkentty  marches  against  Andpater  vitfel  a  powarfal  amy,  S95  ;  rants 
Antipatery  whose  forces  had  deserted  to  himy  ibid. ;  attacks  tha  citj  of 
Lamia,  whither  Antipattr  had  retiped,  306 ;  is  killed  by  a  stoae^  ifahi* 

LtotffMdUj  succeeds  Denmratus  as  celieague  to  daoasenca,  55  ;  oencan 
with  his  views,  ibid.;  punishes  the  JEgmetans,  ibid ;  pats  to  sea,  96 ;  lands 
fab  forces  at  Mycale,  07;  draws  np  his  anny  in  two  bodies,  ibid.;  gsina  a 
complete  victory,  ibid. 

I^curguB,  his  chaiaoter,  9 ;  he  sacrifices  his  amhitiott  to  his  do^,  10; 
his  tmvels  described,  ibid. ;  finds  it  necessary,  on  his  letarn  to  Sparta,  to 
change  the  whole  form  of  government^  ibid. ;  commonioatea  his  des^ns  to 
his  paiticalar  fiiaads ;  and,  havmg  gained  over  tha  leading  asan,  camaahia 
reforming  design  into  execntioa,  11 ;  his  rsgoktmni  desodbad,  and  his  kwa 
eoamemted,  11—90. 

lAfcurguif  an  Athenian  orator,  procnras  the  death  of  Lysides,  eoeof  tha 
generals,  for  his  ill  conduct  at  the  batde  of  Chnroiie%  987 ;  makaa  a  re- 
proachfiil  speech  to  him,  ibid. ;  bis  character  and  employments  dascribad^bid* 

Xyjoiider,  chosen  by  the  Lacedemonians  for  their  gsasral^in  order  So  opposo 
Akibiades,  177 ;  his  character,  ibid. ;  ha  brings  his  army  lo  Ephsaaijihirl. ; 
receives  advice  of  the  arrival  of  Cyras  at  Sardis,  178 ;  sets  out  fimn  Ephesns 
to  make  him  a  visit,  ibid. ;  complains  of  the  duplicity  of  Tissaphemes, 
ibid.;  mans  a  few  ships  to  repel  the  insults  of  Aatkioboa,  ihadU;  ia'ricto- 
rioos,  ibid. ;  is.suoccadad  by  Callieralidas,  179 ;  is  sottdtad  lo  letam,  161; 
is  invested  with  the  power  of  an  admiral,  ibid. ;  taib  towards  tha  Hailaai 
pent,  ibid. ;  lays  sieg9  to  Lampaacos,  oairies  it  by  storan,  and  abaadaaa  ft 
to  the  mepcy  of  his  soldiers,  ibid. ;  hit  caetioos  bahaviour,  189  p  he  maiMB 
prepaiatieBS  ibr  an  engagement,  ibid.;  gams*a  victory,  188 ;  hia  bahaiisMr 
to  Philodes,  onoof 'dw  Atfaanian  generals,  184;  praparts  for  thailsga  of 
Athens  by  land,  ibid.;  arritas  in  die  port,  185;  damolishoB  dm  watts  of 
Athens  widi gnat  solaamity  and  iiMaJBace,  186;  procaraa a  gnasd  hr  dm 
tharty  tyraats,  fais  own  creatares,  190;  is  williag  to  grant  the  tyvaattcf 
Athens  amistanoe,  194. 

lywerfer,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  abdi^tsa  dm  sotersig|Mty>  i 
iqipKoadon  that  the  dty  may  be  admilledlDio  the  Adman  laaprn^  44& 
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pcnae,  and  >end»  them  to  llwiaM  of  Uie  Athwww  l^gilafmi  193* 

l^ikkh  0M«f  the  AlbonangMMidby  hit  ywi—ptnotif  etclwnetioo  at 
thebettle  of  Chsroneay  S84;  sentenced  to  daadi  for  hit  ill  oondkict in  theC 
h^ttle,  i8T. 

J^iemfAiiii  eppointed  goveivor  of  Thmce  end  the  Chenonete,  405 ; 
dlvet  Olden  to  be  eahittd  kieg»  416;  iBvndet  Mnotdoa^  4S9;  tett  up  n 
i  to  thnt  Uogdonit  ihUL;  overaemet  Pyirhut,  hit  oompetkor,  ibid*; 
ite  betwetn  hb  difiempt  queens  nod  their  oApring,  which  tev- 
i  in  nets  of  emelty,  ibid.;  the  injoitd  perty  throw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  Seleucas,  ibid. ;  meets  Seleucus  on  the  field  of  Cynis»  ibid*; 
ncqniCft  bimeelf  with  nil  the  vigour  end  activity  of  youth,  notwithstanding 
hb  advanced  age,  ibid.;  is  slain,  ibid. 

M. 

Macedomf  kingdom  of,  fintgoeemed  hj  Cnronni^  descended  from  Hei^ 
cttlflt,  5. 

JfiBcedoiiiani^  ternfied  at  the  appearance  of  the  elephants  of  Pofus^  planted 
to  dispute  ihcifpwsnge  over  the  fiver  Hydntpes,  371. 

Madathe$f  commander  of  the  province  of  Uxii,  3M ;  rosglves  tp  hold  out 
to  the  Inst  eatremity,  ibid. ;  withdmws  into  hit  own  ci^,  ibid. ;  foroed  firom 
tfaenoe,  he  retires  into  the  citadel,  ibid. ;  sends  deputies  to  Aleiander  to  sue 
lor  quarter,  ibid.;  obtains  it  by  the  interposition  of  Sytj^mbis,  ibid. 

Megaeletf  the  Athenian,  leader  of  the  inhabiMlits  upon  the  searcoast,  34; 
diivee  Pisistretut  ojut  of  the  city,  36  ;  leeals  him»  an  d  gives  him  hit  daughter 
sn  marriage,  ibid. 

Ifeadenif,  a  Braefaman,  his  interviev  with  Onesiciitut^  377 ;  attomet  a 
ban^i^  philosophic  tone^  ibid. 

Mtmiima,  battle  o^  t4«. 

Afimfmeaai^  compelled  by  the  Spartans  to  throw  down  their  walls,  896* 

Mimatkmi,  the  menMiroUe  battle  of,  deeoihed,  60**-6S. 

Mardomm,  sent  by  Darius  to  command  in  the  mnritime  parte  of  Atia, 
M ;  ordered  to  revenge  the  burning  of  Sardit,  ibid.;  pattet  into  Thiaoe  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  ibid.;  teiiifiet  the  inhahitants  into  an  implicit 
obedienee  to  hu  power,  ibid. ;  tett  sail  for  Macedonia,  ibid.;  it  distretted 
by  tea  and  land,  ibid.;  it  attacked  by  the  Tbraoiant  in  the  ii^ht,  ibid.;  it 
woanded,  ibid.;  tetarnt  lo  the  Persinn  ennrt  covered  with  grief  and  con* 
fhsioo,  ibid. ;  is  diqilnoed,  64;  gives  advice  to  Xenet,  which  {•  very  well 
teoeived,  87  ;  pattet  the  winter  in  Thetsaiy,  00;  leads  his  aimy  into  the 
provinoe  of  Borodn,  ibid.;  tendt  Aleiandeiv  king  of  Macedonia  ^^  • 
splendid  retinue  to  Athens,  ibid.;  leaves  Attica,  and  returns  to  the  countij 
of  BtBotia,  OS ;  resolves  to  wait  the  i^roaahof  the  enemy,  ibid. ;  encamps 
by  the  river  Aropus,  ibid.;  is  impatient  to  come  to  an  eogsgement,  94 ;  it 
dittuaded  from  the  hatard  of  a  bottle,  ibid. ;  rttolvet  to  eogtgt,  ibid. ; 
mnket  an  alteration  in  hit  amy,  05;  supposing  the  Greeks  flying,  he  pur- 
sues them, ibid.;  attempts  te  restore  the  oider  of  battle*  96 ;  is  killed,  ibid. 

Mtnm^m,  subdued  by  Aimander,  366. 

Maiunu,  governor  of  Babylon,  surrenders  it  to  Alexander,  on  his  appear- 
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I  before  it  after  the  bftttk  of  AiMa,  855;  faooourad  by  AlMMider  wkh 
the  govenmieiit  of  the  pRMnnoe  of  Cbaldes,  ibid. 

MedoHy  80O  of  CMimiiSy  set  at  ^hektai  of  the  oonnoawMkb  of  AdMosy 
i»kh  the  tide  of  Arcboo,  4. 

MegalopoUtan$,  resist  Pol  jpeichoD*8  decree  for  akenog  their.  Ibiai  of  go- 
Teniineot,  4S7;  are  thteateaed  by  him^  4S8;  prapare  for  a  vigoroiB  de- 
fence, ibid.;  repulse  the  assailaiitSyihidi;  the  noble  bebavKNir  of  the  Mfg^ 
lopolitan  wives  and  youths  on  this  oocasiony  ibid. ;  the  assanlt  leoewedy  an4 
the  elephants  led  against  the  city,  ibid. ;  discomfited  and  overthrown  bj 
the  stratagem  of  Damides,  ibid. ;  Polyperchon  torn  the  siege  into  a  blockp 
ade,  4M.    ^ 

Mt^ara^  city  of,  rejeds  with  disdain  the  LacedenBonian  edict  against  the 
Athenian  fogitives,  193. 

Atomofi,  a  Rhodian,  one  of  Darius's  commanders,  advises  their  gennak 
not  to  venture  a  battle,  913;  his  opinion  overruled,  ibid. ;  sent  into  Oraeoa 
by  Darius  to  invade  Macedon,  3S1 ;  dies  in  the  expedition,  ibid. 

Mempkiif  the  Persian  governor  of  that  dty,  opens  the  gates  of  it  to  Alex* 
ander,  346. 

Men  (eminent),  that  flourished  u  Greece,  some  aooount  o^  186—180. 
JMeaoti,  commands  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus's  army,  197. 
Meroe,  one  of  Poms's  most  intimate  iiiends,   seat  by  Alexander  Id 
mm,  376. 

Jlfefa&a^et,  the  eonuch,  cuts  off  the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cynm,  at  tha 
command  of  Artaxerxes,  198. 

JfoioitMU,  accused,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  of  attemptiiig  tfao 
chastity  of  some  Spaitan  viigins,  and  of  killing  Teledus,  one  of  the  Spartan 
hing^  SS ;  they  deny  the  chaige,  ibid. ;  send  to  consult  the  oiade  c^  Dd- 
phoB,  ibid. ;  are  required  to  sacrifice  a  viigin  of  the  family  of  £pytuB,B>id.; 
make  a  vigorous  struggle  for  freedom,  ibid. ;  are  obliged  to  take  refiige  with 
Anaxilas,  prince  of  Sicily,  S4. 

MUenms,  assisted  by  the  Athenians  in  an  expedition  against  Samos,  119. 
MilehUf  besieged  by  the  Persians,  and  taken,  52. 
MiUiadei  advises  the  lonians  to  break  down  Darius's  bridge  over  the 
Ister,  48 ;  his  advice  rejected,  49 ;  resolves  to  retnm  once  more  to  Athens, 
57 ;  returns  widi  five  ships,  ibid. ;  appointed  chief  commander  over  the  ten 
thousand  men  destined  to  oppose  the  Persian  army,  60 ;  prepares  for  tha 
peat  encounter,  ibid.;  is  victorious,  68;  receives  from  his  coontrymen 
many  striking  marks  of  their  giatitode,  63 ;  finds  it  of  a  short  cootinuaae^ 
64 ;  is  accused  of  having  taken  a  Persian  bribe,  ibid.;  condemned  to  Josa 
bis  hfe,  ibid. ;  his  punishment  changed  to  a  penalty,  which  he  is  unable  to 
tHty,  65 ;  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  dies,  ibid. 

Jftngtmit,  the  Lacedsmouian  general,  killed  in  a  naval  engegemant  with 
the  Athenians,  176. 
MUylent^  port  of,  179. 

Mother^  remarkable  advice  of  a  Spartan  mother  to  her  son,  18. 
MycaU,  battle  of,  97. 
JMycokr,  kingdom  of,  seat  of  government  transferred  thither  finom  Ajg06|  3. 
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^tfhrsmety  conspires  with  Beasas^  genend  of  the  BtctriMis,  to  seize 
upon  the  penon  of  Derios,  and  to  lay  him  in  chains,  858 ;  they  seise  their 
monarch,  bind  him  in  chains  of  gold,  enclose  him  in  a  covered  chariot,  and 
set  out  with  him  towards  Bactriana,  859;  6nding  it  impossible  either  to 
ooudliate  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  or  to  secure  die  throne  for  themselves^ 
they  give  their  royal  prisoner  his  liberty,  ibid. ;  'fidi  upon  him  with  the  ofr- 
nost  fory  for  refusing  to  follow  them,  and,  leaving  him  tp  linger  in  a  miser- 
able manner,  make  their  escape  several  ways,  ibid. 

IkankMy  appointed  by  Alexander  admiral  of  his  fleet,  879. 
JRconor,  governor  of  Athens,  sets  the  power  of  the  court  of  Macedon  «e 
defiance,  439 ;  strengthens  the  garrison  at  Muinchia,  ibid. ;  makes  himsetf 
master  of  the  Piraeus,  ibid. ;  commands  the  fleet  of  Cassander,  4397;  it 
defeated  by  Clitus,  and  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  flight,  ibid. ;  refits  hit 
ships,  puts  to  sea,  and  obtains  a  complete  victory  over  Clitus  at  Byxantium, 
ibid.;  resumes  his  government,  laden  with  honours,  489 ;  suspected  by  Cas- 
sander of  a  design  to  render  himself  sovereign  of  Attica,  iUd. ;  is  invited  by 
turn,  under  pretence  of  matters  of  moment,  to  an  empty  house,  where  he  ii 
bastiy  slain,  ibid. 

Nkw»j  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  a  peace  between  the  Athenians 
and' Laoedsmonians,  187;  confounded  and  disgraced,  149 ;  is  sent  to 
Sparta^  ibid.;  is  unable  to  gain  the  terms  demanded,  ibid.;  appointed  to  • 
naval  command,  144 ;  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his  great  regret, 
ibid.;  endeavours  to  oppose  Alcibiades  indirectly,  ibid.;  starts  numerous 
difiicttlties,  ibid. ;  is  disappointed,  145 ;  roused  by  an  insult  from  the  Syra- 
cusans,  he  makes  the  best  of  his  way  to  Syracuse,  148 ;  succeeded  by  a 
stratagem, ibid.;  lands  at  Syracuse,  ibid.;  g^ins  an  advantage,  but,  not  beiiy 
able  to  attack  the  city,  takes  up  his  quarters  at  Catena  and  Naxns,  ibid.; 
eels  sail  for  Syracuse  to  block  it  up  by  sea  and  land,  ibid. ;  makes  himself 
master  of  £pipol»,  149 ;  conceives  great  hopes  from  asuccemful  stratagem, 
ibid. ;  disdains  to  answer  a  proposal  made  by  Gylippns,  the  Lacedemonian 
general,  151 ;  prepares  for  biittle,  ibid.;  marches  agsinst  the Syracusaas, 
ibid. ;  possesses  himself  of  Plemmyrinm,  152 ;  writes  a  melancholy  account 
of  his  afiaiis  to  Athens,  ibid. ;  proposes  to  be  recalled,  ibid. ;  having  met 
with  a  considerable  check,  he  does  not  care  to  venture  a  second  battle,  154, 
is  forced  to  give  the  Syracusans  battle  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  colleagues, 
155 ;  is  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  by  it,  156 ;  is  terrified  by  the 
bo^  and  precipitate  resolution  of  Demosthenes,  157;  his  remonstrances  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  timidity,  ibid.;  he  is  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Demosthenes,  ibid. ;  is  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  success,  159;  pre- 
pares to  sail  fi»m  Syracuse,  ibid.;  is  alarmed  by  an  edipso  of  the  moon; 
ibid.;  scrupulously  adheres  to  the  declarations  of  the  soothsayers,  ibid. ;  makes 
preparations  for  a  naval  engpg^ment,  161 ;  is  put  to  flight,  16S ;  is  deceived 
by  folse  intelligence,  168 ;  an  affecting  description  of  his  distressed  situation, 
164 ;  he  deems  it  prudent  to  retire,  165 ;  arrives  at  the  river  Erinens,  166 ; 
is  summoned  by  the  enemy  to  surrender,  ilnd. ;  his  proposal  rejected,  ibid. ; 
he  masches  towards  the  river  Aanarus,  ibid.;  sumnden  at  diserstion, ibid.; 
isr  put  to  death,  169 ;  eulogpum  on  him,  ibid.  i ' 

A^rse,  city  of,  takeo/by  Alexander,  370. 
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.  (knmimrfhit,  gms » coowtowJble  aiwit^e  Ofcr Philip,  866;  ismlmly 
dM»todt  ibi4;  UM  » tbepvnoitvifaM.;^  hoag  upon  a  gRiiofrtyibU. 

OfyH^m^  wifeof  Pinlipy  pivr«4De»hiiti  sofiirb3phwvindi€imiiMlp»*> 
aMMttt  diflpoailioo,  as  to  make  hink  wish  for  detttb,  390;  it  diToroed  frata 
IwD,  391 ;  ooanif«»  at  the  eacape  of  Pantaiuaa  after  the  aawaianaiien  of 
the  kingt  994;  ezpfotses  bar implacabb*  leeeDtOMot,  by  ofdanog  a  j 
enMrn  to  be  put  oa  his  head  upon  the  gMet,  ibid. ;  pojs  the  same  i 
honoors  to  bim  as  those  pivpared  for  Fhilipy  ftid. ;  is  ^aid  to  have  pr^ 
Tailed  00  the  MKedontans  lo  pay  aMMMlibonoots  to  Paiwawaa,  ibid; ;  oon- 
eecratea  the  dagger  ndth  whieh  the  king  had  beoD  murdered^  to  Apollo, 
ftid.;  reoalled by  FdyperBfaan  fma  her  baakihanat in Epim»  409;  ap^ 
pQUrtsEoMsaes  to  the  chief  eoniinaadiii  Asia,41i9;  Cynane,  tiiemolfasr 
of  Baiydicey  and  Aasymas,  her  lather^  taatdecedtthwugh  her  coi]trivanoes» 
4ftl;  joins  PolypercfaonV treeps,  and  marches  against  Eoiydicey  489;  dw- 
soldieis  of  Eoiydice,  struck  with  her  noble  mten,  go  over  tb  her  amdnrd, 
ilttd.;  Eaiydice  and  her  eonsort  fidl  into  her  hands^  ibid.;  sheahotsi 
npinapnon^ihid.;  ftanng  tte  resentment  of  the  people,  sheoident 
to  be  pot  to  death,  ibid. ;  causes  Nicanor  to  be  put  to  deaths  483 ;  ofdeia 
a  hmdied  noble  Macedonians  to  be  eieoited,  on  sospieion  of  beinf  in  the 
tntefesiofCasianderyibid.;  left  to  provide  for  ber  Own  sateyv  ilMd. ;  shuts 
henelf  op  in  the  dty  of  F>dna,  which  rim  sferon^y  ibrtifiesy  484;  imroslnd 
fay  land  and  sea  by  (3assander,  ibid;  ditappdntedin'her  expectation ^of 
aucoess  from  iEadchsi  king  of  fipims,  her  bibtber,  ibid. ;  deploraMe  sitoa- 
tion  of  her  and  Ae  gaitison)  ibid; ;  aumbdnv  toCasmndec^  485 ;  stipaJaese 
for  her  life^  ibid;;  is  delieeved  up  to  the  ct«il  power^  ibid. ;  offet^d  nMp 
to  contey  hat  to  Athens,  whidft  she  reihseS)  ibid^ ;  iaaists  upon  being  besid- 
beibee  the  Macedoraaas,  and  jastiiyiog  her  conduct,  ibid. ;  a  band  of  two 
hundred  soldiers  sent  by  Cassaader  to  p«t  ber  to  (featfi,  which  they  letoe^ 
ihid. ;  the  relations  of  thoee  she  bad  murdered  cut  bei^^fhrfMt,  iM. ;  is  said 
to  have  behnred  with  much  fordtade^  ibid. ;  ktor  body  suflbred  to  renmi* 
sense  tune  anbaried,  ibid. 

Olympic  Gomei,  iim  rewards  ortbe  victors  at  them  leessoed  by  Sokm,  981 

O^ttms,.  courted  by  the  Athenians,  256;  send  to  Athens  for  rdief 
agnmst  Philip,  868. 

OnpAit,  a  kng  of  Indi%  meet^  Aieiander,  870;  deet  henagoto  hhn, 
ibid.;  is  sent,  with  the  nnme  of  Taailosi  by  Aleaander,  to  Poras  after  Mi 
dsfeat,  375 ;  is  reproecbed  by  him  for  his  treneheix  to  his  eonntiy,  foiii.; 
retreats  immeifiatnly  to  escape  the  dart  levelled  at  him,  ibid. 

OneMTitet,  ^e  pkilosopMer,  deputed  by  Aleaander  to  thfs  Indian  pciMt^ 
876 ;  meets  a  body  of  Brachmans,  ibid ;  addreases  himself  to  CslaatB, 
ibid.;  his  interview  with  Mstndeinis,  877 ;  penoades  them  bodi  very  urgeetiy 
to  qait  their  austere  way  of  life,  atid'follew  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  ibid. 
.    ityraoian^its institotioD, 46. 

P. 
F^Ktdw^  a  signal  victory  gained  over  Tissaphenies  by  Agesilaas, 
that  river,  884. 
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PtmUmf  branded  whb  inramj  on  Ms  ratun  to  Spftita,  aftar  tfia  batdeof 
Tbemopybey  80. 

ParmeniOf  made  goremor  of  Pbceaida,  384;  adrisaB  AlasaBdar  to  attack 
die  Pbrnans  in  the  night,  851 ;  his  reasons  for  such  adnoe,  ibid. ;  reoeires 
a  haughty  answer  from  the  kiafj^  ibid. ;  is  surprised  to  find  him  in  a  ealm^ 
sweet  sleep,  just  as  he  is  to  fight  a  battle  in  whidi  his  whole  fortune  lies  at 
stake,  ibid ;  is  barbarously  murdered,  364. 

PartktniSf  why  so  called,  23 ;  join  in  an  insuireclion  with  die  Releles, 
ibid. ;  settle  atTarentum  in  Italy,  ibid. 

Poryso^  prevails  on  her  eldost  son,  Artaseixes,  to  pardon  her  youngest 
son,  Cyrus,  195. 

PauMtmioiy  king  of  Sparta,  gains  a  complete  Tictory  over  the  Pernan  army 
under  the  command  of  Maidonius  at  Platca,  94 ;  commands  the  Spartan 
fleet,  102;  is  infected  with  the  wealth  aoquiked  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  103 ;  is  mortified  by  the  desertion  of  the  confederates  to  Afistides 
and  Cimon,  ibid. ;  resolves  to  sacrifice  his  country  to  his  ambition,  ibid  ; 
makes  overtures  for  gaining  the  favour  of  Xerx^  ibid. ;  i»depnved  of  his 
command,  and  retires,  meditating  revenge,  10^^  receives  a  second  sum* 
mons  to  appear  before  the  Ephoii  for  fresh  crimed,  ibid. ;  comes  off  by  the 
mildness  of  the  Spartan  laws,  and  the  aothoii^  of  his  regal  ofiioe,  ibid. ; 
acts  with  less  reserve,  ibid. ;  is  seised  by  the  Ephori  in  consequence  of  die 
detection  of  new  misdemeanors,  105 ;  takes  sanctuaiy  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  ibid. ;  is  starred  to  death,  ibid. 

Pamanuu,  the  Lacedsmonian,  usnrps  the  throne  of  Macedon,  252;  is 
expelled,  ibid. 

Pattjofittu,  the  Macedonian,  affronted  by  Attalus,  the  new  queen's  uncle, 
breathes  revenge,  292;  implores  the  king's  jusdce,  ibid.;  is  made  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  his  life>guard,  293;  not  satified  with  that  marie  of 
the  kingfs  confidence,  meditates  his  death,  ibid.;  is  instigated  to  the  cooft- 
mission  of  the  intended  assassination'  by  Hermoorates,  the  professor  of  pfan 
losophy,  ibid. ;  chooses  the  day  of  Cleopatra's  marriage  for  the  execution 
of  his  horrid  design,  ibid. ;  slips  through  the  crowd  while  the  king  b  march- 
ing on  in  all  his  pomp,  and  plunges  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  294 ;  fiies  to- 
irards  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  order  to  maJ^e  his  escape^  ibid. ;  is  poitued, 
dispatched,  and  hung  upon  a  gibbet,  ibid. 

Peaumiy  Athenian,  bis  reply  to  Arisddes,  not  knowing  him,  75. 
Pedonefttf,  converts  a  disappointment  into  joy,  18. 
PdopidaSf  slays  the  Spartan  commander  at  the  batde  of  Tanagra  with  his 
own  hand^*229;  at  the  batde  of  Tegyra  he  pots  a  \BTffi  body  of  the  enemy 
to  the  rout  with  very  unequal  forces,  ibid. ;  commands  a  battalion  of  the 
Theban  army,  234 ;  behaves  with  dmidity  when  summoned  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  accusadon  pointed  at  him,  238 ;  acquitted,  ibid. ;  induces 
the  kmg  of  Persia,  who  had  been  solicited  to  join  the  confederates  agamst 
Thebes,  to  stand  neuter,  239 ;  is  sent  against  Polydorus  and  PoUphrott  of 
Phens  inThessaly,  ibid. ;  compels  Alexander,  who  had  seized  the  government^ 
to  make  submission  to  him,  ibid. ;  attempts  to  change  the  natural  brutalily 
of  Alexander's  disposidon,  ibid. ;  is  appointed  ambassador  to  him,  ibid. ; 
is  seized  upon  and  made  prisoner,  ibid. ;  is  delivered  by  Epaminondas,  -240; 
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fiMd  from  Us  ooufiiMBeiiCy  ha  fwolva  to  punbb  AkxaiidiMr  for  hb  po^, 
ibid. ;  leads  a  body  of  tnxips  against  htm,  ibid. ;  is  nctorious  over  him  at 
Cynocaphalasy  but  is  oofbrtODataly  shuii,  ibid.;  having  made  a  decision  in 
favour  of  Peidiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  he  carries  bis  brother  Plnlip  with 
him  to  Thebes  as  one  of  the  hostages,  S5fi ;  places  him  with  Epaminondas, 
ibid. 

Peiaponneaan  war,  110. 

Pe&ttfUiR,  die  EgyptiaBs  in  that  dty  own  Alexander  for  their  sovereigo, 
346. 

Penliocoi,  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  opposed  bj  Pausanias,  S5S; 
confirmed  on  the  throne  bj  the  assistance  of  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian  gene- 
laly  ibid. ;  his  title  is  ag^  disputed,  ibid. ;  refers  the  contest  to  the  deci- 
sion of  Peiopidas,  who  gives  it  in  his  favour,  ibid. 

Ferdkeai,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  receives  his  rojal  master's  djriqg 
directions,  and  a  ring  from  his  finger,  384;  ingnitiates  himself  with  Aridcos 
and  Rozana,  404;  possesses  himself  of  ail  that  be  desired  but  the  empty 
name  of  royal^,  ibid.;  procures  the  death  of  the  most  active  of  Aridsus's 
firiends,  ibid.;  persuades  him  to  marry  Euiydice,  ibid.;  conspires,  in  coft- 
juBction  with  Roiana,  the  death  of  Statira,  who  was  great  with  child  by 
Alexander,  and  that  of  Parysatis  her  sister,  the  widow  of  Hephaesdon,  405; 
possessed  of  the  sovefefgn  power  of  Macedon  in  the  name  of  the  two  Viofff 
ibid. ;  determines  to  perpetuate  his  power,  by  removing  his  rivals  to  distant 
provinces,  ibid. ;  made  captain  of  the  houshold  troops,  ibid.;  marches  into 
£^pt  agpunst  Ptolemy,  406;  his  soldiers,  disgusted  by  his  behaviour, 
mutiny  and  slay  him,  407* 

PerkmdeTf  king  of  Corinth,  ranked  among  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  o. 

Periele$f  his  diaracter,  113;  his  artful  behaviour  in  order  to  secure  his 
popularity,  114 ;  provides  Cimon  with  a  sufficiency  of  foreign  employment 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  ibid. ;  refuses  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  Lacedcmomans,  embarrassed  by  the  insurrection  of  their  slaves,  115 ; 
first  proposes  the  decree  to  recal  his  rival  from  banishment,  116 ;  sets  him- 
self to  complete  the  work  of  ambition  which  he  had  begun  by  various  acts 
of  popularity,  117  ;  opposed  by  Thucydides,  brother-in-law  of  Cimon,  118; 
rises  supeiior  to  all  opposition,  ibid. ;  becomes  the  princ^wl  ruler  at  Athens, 
ibid.;  protects  the  idlies  of  Gleeoe^  and  grants  their  cities  all  they  think  fit 
to  ask  of  him,  119 ;  encourages  an  expedition  against  Samos,  to  please  a 
fiunons  courtezan,  ibid.;  invesu  the  capital  of  Samos,  and  obliges  it  to 
snnender,  ibid.;  returns  to  Athens  fludied  with  success,  ibid.;  seeiqg  a 
war  with  tlie  Laoediemonians  inevitaUe,  he  advises  that  aid  should  be  pven 
to  the  people  of  Corcyra,  ibid.;  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  inspire  bis 
countrymen  with  courage  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  LacedsBmonians, 
181;  brings  the  people  over  to  his  opinion,  ibid.;  his  motives  explained, 
ibid.;  he  animates  the  Athenians  to  let  the  enemy  consume  thmselves 
with  delay,  183 ;  is  generally  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  pla^ae  at 
Athena,  186 ;  is  restored  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  a  short  time  afler 
he  had  been  deposed  firom  it,  ibid. ;  is  seized  with  the  plague,  ibid.;  his 
dying  words,  187 ;  his  character,  ibid. 
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Fermm^  lAer  iMifiii^  ilDfeiUiottelj  tliun  libgrtadAitlMr  Acrino^  dlelMt 
kbg  of  Af]|09,  tnittsKiilH  the  gonrwmiMBt  from  thence  to  MyeeoH,  8. 

PerMuf,  floKi  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  plot*  tho  dtttnctipa  of  hk  brother 
DflUMtrioB,  466;  his'  ohKraetor,  ibid.;  gains  over  the  imbnasadon  hft 
ftrther  had  sent  to  Rome^  who  forge  the  hand-writing  and  signet  ^  Flani»- 
uns,  467;  succeeds  his  father  in  the  throne,  ibid.;  his  popalar  behanoori 
ibid. ;  ihtrigoes  with  his  neighboun,  468;  looked  upon  as  the  bulwark  of 
Grecian  freedom,  ibid. ;  sutpected  by  the  Romans,  ibid* ;  is  defeated  by 
the  Roman  consul  under  the  walls  of  Pjdna,  ibid.;  flees  to  PeUa,  ibid.; 
murders  two  of  his  officers,  ibid.;  deeerted  hy  his  attendants,  he  retiics  to 
Amphipolis,  from  whence  he  is  driven  by  the  inhabitants,  469 ;  takes  refuge 
in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  PoUnx  in  Samothrace,  ibid. ;  sunrenden  lo 
Octavius  the  Roman  prsdtor,  ibid.;  his  abject  behaviour,  ibid.;  is  led  ia 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
starves  himself  to  death,  ibid. 

Perito,  king  of,  weakens  the  Oredan  confederacy  by  bribes,  884 ;  gains  . 
over  the  Spartans,  ibid. ;  becomes  arbitrator  of  Greece,  886;  gains  nrnay 
fkvoumble  stipulations  at  a  peace  between  the  rival  states,  ibid. 

FeniasMy  drive  back  the  lonians  under  the  command  of  Aristagoms,  with 
great  slaughter,  51. 

FhamabaguM,  complies  with  the  wishes  of  the  Lacedttmoniaos,  by  giving 
orders  for  the  assassination  of  Alcibiades,  191. 

Fhiianhttf  conducts  the  Parthenis  to  Tarentum,  83. 

FkUipy  son  of  Amyutas,  king  of  Macedon,  carried  by  Pelopidas  to  Thebes^ 
858 ;  placed  with  Epaminondas,  ibid.;  improves  greatly  by  the  bstructiotty 
<A  his  preceptor,  a  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher,  ibid. ;  still  more  by 
those  of  Epaminondas,  ibid. ;  leaves  Thebes  clandestinely,  on  the  news  of  a 
revolution  at  Macedon,  35S ;  £nds  the  Macedonians  distressed  at  tlie  loss 
of  their  king  Perdiccas,  ibid. ;  governs  the  kingdom  for  some  time  as  guar- 
dwn  to  young  Amyntas,  ibid. ;  mounts  the  throne,  ibid. ;  makes  it  bis  first 
care  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  own  people,  and  to  raise  their  spirits,  854; 
trains  his  subjects  to  arms,  and  reforms  their  discipline,  ibid. ;  institutes  the 
famous  Macedonian  phalanx,  ibid. ;  makes  up  matters  with  his  enemies 
nearest  to  him,  ibid.;  turns  hb  forces  against  the  Athenians,  ibid.;  gives 
them  battle,  and  defeats  them,  ibid. ;  g^ins  upon  them  by  his  moderation, 
and  concludes  a  peace  with  them,  855 ;  subdues  the  Pnonians,  ibid.;  ob- 
liges the  Ulyrians  to  restore  all  their  conquests  in  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  de- 
clares Amphipolis  a  firee  city,  ibid.;  makes  a  conquest  of  it  by  the  remise* 
ness  of  the  Athenians,  ibkl. ;  seizes  Pydna  and  Poridea,  ibid. ;  seises  the 
dty  of  Creaides,  and  calls  it  Philippi,  856 ;  discovers  a  very  valuable  gold 
mine  there,  ibid. ;  consults  the  Delphic  omcle,  and  takes  the  advice  of  it^ 
ibid.;  is  pleased  to  see  the  states  of  Greece  weakening  each  other  by  mu- 
tual hostiliries,  858 ;  makes  himself  master  of  Methone,  and  razes  it,  859 ; 
loses  one  of  his  eyes  by  a  very  singular  accident,  ibid. ;  hangs  up  the  aroher 
of  Amphipolis,  by  whose  arrow  he  lost  it,  ibid.;  marches  to  Thessaly,  and 
frees  the  Thessalians  from  their  tyrants,  ibid.;  marches  towards  Thenno- 
pyle,  860;  turos  his  Anns  against  the  Olynthians,  863 ;  having  conrupied 
the  principal  men  in  Olyothus,  he  enten  it>  plunders  it,  and  sells  the  inhe- 
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Iiitapl^  864;  k addrMied  bj  the IMbaos,  ibid.;  ^^—.^  —  ^^  ■■^^■ir, 
ibid. ;  bis  wtfol  bebavioiir  apon  the  oocMOtty  S65 ;  {wnoes  bis  BMrob  into 
Pbodsy  966 ;  gains  tbe  straits  of  ThennopyUBy  ibid.;  strikes  a  teinir  among 
the  Pbodans,  ibid.;  allows  Phalicas  to  retire*  ibid. ;  refers  the  disposal  of 
the  inbabitaots  of  Pbocis  to  the  Ampbictyons,  ibid. ;  retuias  in  a  tnoD- 
pbant  manner  to  his  own  dominions^  £67 ;  marches  into  Tbessalj,  ibid^; 
confirms  the  Thessalians  in  his  iatmest,  and  gjsins  orer  many  of  tbdr  nci^ 
boursy  ibid. ;  a  singular  act  of  private  justice  by  him,  ibid. ;  forms  a  desigii 
jigsinst  the  Chersonese,  268 ;  writes  to  Athens  a  letter  of  complaint,  S69 ; 
avaib  himself  of  the  divisions  in  Peloponnesus,  to  intermeddle  in  tbe  affium 
of  the  Greek  confederacy,  S70 ;  takes  the  Argives,  Messenians,  and  Tbe- 
baasy  under  his  protection^  ibid.;  does  all  in  bis  power  to  prevent  a  union 
between  Athens  and  Spvta,  ibid. ;  is  disappointed  by  tbe  prevailing  elo- 
^oence  of  Demosthenes,  ibid. ;  turns  his  views  towards  the  island  of  Eubca, 
ibid. ;  sends  some  troops  privately  thither  at  the  request  of  certun  of  the 
inhabitants,  271;  possesses  himself  of  several  strong  places,  ibid.;  dis* 
mantles  Porthmos,  ibid.;  establishes  three  kings  over  tbe  country,  ibid.; 
marches  towards  Thrace  in  order  to  distress  the  Athenians,  S73;  leaves  his 
son  Alexander  in  Macedon  with  sovereign  authority,  ibid. ;  is  pleased  with 
his  military  successes ;  but,  fearful  of  his  being  too  inconsiderate,  sends  £o€ 
bim,  in  order  to  be  his  master  in  the  art  of  war,  ibid. ;  opens  the  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  ibid. ;  resolves  to  besiege  Byzantium,  ibid. ; 
amuses  the  Athenians,  ibid. ;  writes  a  reproaching  letter  to  them,  ibid. ; 
is  obliged  by  Pbocion,  to  abandon  his  design  upou  Perinthus  and  Byaan- 
tium,  375 ;  is  beat  out  of  the  Hellespont,  ibid. ;  marches  against  ArbeaSy 
king  of  Scythia,  whom  he  defeats,  ibid. ;  finds  his  passage  disputed  on  his 
return  by  the  Triballi,  ibid.;  is  forced  to  come  to  a  battle,  ibid.;  is  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  ibid.;  is  protected  by  his  son,  ibid.;  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences of  an  open  war  with  the  Athenians,  he  makes  overtures  of 
peace,  276;  finding  they  will  not  treat  s^ith  him,  he  forms  new  alliances 
f^gainst  tfaem,  ibid. ;  raises  divisions  between  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa, 
and  their  capital  city,  ibid. ;  employs  iBschines,  the  orator,  to  harangue  for 
bim  at  the  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons,  ibid. ;  receives  the  most  welcome 
invitation  and  commission  from  the  Amphictyons,  377 ;  declares  his  readi- 
ness to  execute  their  orders,  ibid. ;  begins  his  march  apparently  to  diastise 
tbe  irreverent  Loci^ans,  378;  makes  a  sudden  turn,  and  seizes  upon  the 
city  of  Elatea,  ibid.;  sends  ambassadors  to  Thebes,  to  oppose  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  280 ;  sends  ambassadors  to  tbe  Athenians,  281 ;  deter- 
mines to  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  382  ;  leads  bis  army  to  tbe  plain 
of  Chaeronea,  ibid. ;  his  military  force  described,  ibid. ;  his  interview  with 
Diogenes,  ibid. ;  commands  himself  in  the  right  wiug,  and  gives  proof  of 
skill  as  well  us  valour,  283  ;  gains  a  complete  victory  over  the  confederates, 
285 ;  concludes  his  important  victory  by  au  act  of  seeming  clemency,  ibid; 
u  transported  with  success,  ibid.;  drinks  himself  into  a  state  of  intoxication, 
ibid. ;  struck  uith  a  reproof  from  Demades,  one  of  his  prisoners,  •  he  g^ves 
him  his  liberty,  and  distinguishes  him  with  marks  of  honour  and  friendship, 
ibid. ;  releases  all  the  Athenian  captives  without  ransom,  ibid. ;  is  created 
generalissimo  of  the  Greek  forces  against  the  Persians,  290;  m<dc^  J^^V^' 
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(fertbePtniuiiiiiruioiiyilld.;  io  tiw  midst  «f  his  siicoaaMS.  he  fidcb 
bb  Imppjuess  embklered  by  dottesdc  divisioos^  ibid. ;  is  proyoked  by  the  ill 
bebftvioor  of  his  wife  Olymiiias  to  wish  for  defttby  ibid. ;  fUls  in  love  with 
Qeopatni,  niece  of  Attains,  his  genemly  ibid.;  rssoWes  to  seperete  himself 
from  the  priocess^  ibid. ;  his  speech  to  Aleiender  do  his  making  iwaon* 
stimoces  against  aseoond  — nfiage,  S91 ;  declares  his  maniage  with  Cl«»- 
patra  ia  form,  and  celebrates  it  with  grandeur  and  solemnisy,  ibid. ;  eniaged 
bjp  tbehebavieur  of  his  son  at  the  calebratkin  of  liis  naptis^  he  snatches  a 
avoid,  and  flies  towards  him  with  it»  ibid. ;  is  piie%'ented  from  eieciiting  hia 
rash  design  by  stttmbUiig> intoxicated,  upon  the  floor,  ibid.;  iaaapaidotably 
iasuited  by  his  son  io  that  situatloo,  ibid, ;  Consulu  the  eracle  about  hk. 
pff^ectfor  the  cooqueet of  Asia,' ibid.;  inteiprets  the  <oiacie  io  lus.  oipki 
lavour,  S92 ;  prepares  to  celebrate  the  noptisli  of  Cleopatra  his  dani^lsr^t 
ibid. ;  assures  himself  from  a  oamber  of  huppf  presages^  of  cooquestyHtM. ; 
makes  Paosaaaas  ooe  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  life  guard,  S98 ;  is  nMudesed 
by  him,  S94 ;  his  character,  ibid. 

PkU^  Jrtddnis,  brother  of  Alexaoder  the  Great,  appoioted  king  of  Ma» 
cadon,  in  conjunction  with  Aleiander^s  issue  by  Roxaoa,  if  it  should  prore 
o»n,404;  his  election  secretly  opposed  by  Peidiceas,  but  in  «aio,  ibid. ; 
marries  Euridyce,  ibid. ;  ialis  into  the  hands  of  Oiympsas,  482 ;  thrown  into 
pdson,  and  is  murdered  by  some  Thradans,  ibid. 

Philips  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  Antigonus  the  Second  as  king  of 
Maoedon,  458;  his  character,  ibid.;  the  direction  of  the  war  against  the 
£tolians  committed  to  him,  454 ;  reduces  Ambracas,  tod  restoees  it  to  the 
^pilots,  ibid^;  prepaies  to  carry  the  war  into  ^tolia,  ibid.;  sets  out  Irom 
Macedon  in  the  depth  of  winter,  for  Corinth,  455 ;  surprises  a  party  o£ 
Sloans, ibid.;  reduces  Psophis and  plunden  Elis,  ibid.;  subdues  Tryphdia, 
and  delivers  the  Messenians  from  the  /Etolian  yoke,  ibid. ;  makes  a  tem- 
perate use  of  his  successes,  iUd.;  'grants  peace  to  ail  who  sue  for  it,  ibid.; 
supports  Eperatos  io  the  election  of  general  of  Achaia,  ibid. ;  takes  Teichos, 
and  restores  it  to  the  Achssans,  ibid.;  makes  an  inroad  mto  Elis,  and  pre- 
sents the  Dymeans  and  the  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  plnodor, 
ibid. ;  afiects  to  place  great  confidence  in  Aratus,  ibid. ;  fails  in  an  attempt 
on  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  ibid.;  invades  aod  ravage  JEtelta,  456 ;  lays 
waste  Laconia,  ibid.;  meditates  the  subjection  of  all  Greece,  aod  a  juoc- 
tion  with  Hannibal  against  the  Romans,  ibid. ;  his  ambassadors  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general  intercepted,  ibid. ;  obtain  their  release,  and  conclude  a 
traa^  with  Hannibal,  ibid.;  intercepted  aseoond  time  on  their  return,  ibid. ; 
dispatches  other  ambassadors,  who  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  treatyyibid. ; 
oogages  to  assist  Hannibal  with  two  hundred  ships,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  lud  forces^  ibid. ;  enters  the  Ionian  gulph,  takes  Oricrum,  and  lays  siege 
to  Apollonia,  ibid.S' surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Romans,  he  retreats  se- 
cretly homewards  across  the  mountains,  ibid. ;  takes  off  Aratus  by  poison, 
457;  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the  champion  of  their  fi^eedom  against 
Rome,  ibid.;  carries  the  war  into  lUyrium,  relieves  the  Acamanians,  and 
fortifies  himself  in  Thessaly,  ibid.;  defeats  the  j^toliane  in  two  engagements, 
ibid. ;  repulses  the  Romans,  who  were  laying  waste  the  country,  458 ;  called 
bac^  by  domestic  insnrrectioDs  to  Idacedon,  ibid<;  attacks  the  dominions 
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of  the  kios  of  Egypt,  450;  infM|iljto  Uttrcm  Mjaailim,  the  Ronaa  am- 
bMsiidor^  ibid..;  destroys  Abydos,  ibid.;  besieges  Athens,  400;  disap- 
pointed, in  his  hope  of  sarprisiog  the  city,  by  die  Romen  fleet,  he  lavages 
tbecountiy  in  the  most  oniel  manner,  ibid. ;  is  obliged  to  sua  for  atnoe  to 
the  Ronaa  oonsid,  and  afterwards  accept  a  peace  vpon  igiaoiaimoiisiemw, 
461 ;  called  to  aceoant  by  them  for  supposed  oatnges,  465 ;  expoetaktee 
YVith  them  on  their  iDJustice,  466 ;  sofprises  Harenea,  and  pots  dieiafl»- 
hitsnts  to  the  swonl,  ibid.. ;  obliged  to<  send  his  son  Dcanetiios  to  Rome,  to 
make  an  apofogy,  ibid«;  sospicious  of  the  ceonectioB  between  Daaietiias 
add  theRonaas,  ibi«^;  his  suspicions  inflamed  by  Peneds,  ibid.;  aends 
ambassadoia  to  Rome  to  sift  the-aAdr,  467 ;  is  imposed  upon  by  thevbasa- 
■•sa,  ifasl.  i  pats  Demetritis  to  death,  ibid. ;  disooveni  the  forgery  too  late, 
aad  dies  of  a  brolEeo  heart,  ibid. 
:  JPJMIarfiti.hla  spirited  speech  befeia  his  execntioo,  184. 

FkUmehUf  the  Phocian,i  chiefly  instruBoantal  in  ^niiting  op  his  feUoa^ 
citixens  to  arms,  257 ;  is  appointed  their  general,  ibid. ;  applies  himself  to 
the  Spartans,  ibid.;  is  supplied  by  them  claadestin^y  with  money,  ibid.; 
gets  posMSsion  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  ibid.;  defeets  the  Lo> 
oians,  ibid«;  erases  the  decree  of  the  Am|4iictyons,  ibid.;  consalu  the 
orade,  ibid. ;  is  sadafled  with  the  answer  of  the  priestess,  ibid. ;  arails  has* 
self  of  the  riches  of  the  temple  for  the  payment  of  his  soldien,  ibid. ;  throws 
himself  headlong  from  a  rock  to  prevent  his  beiag  taken  prisoner,  256. 

Philoia$,  one  of  Alexander's  favourites,  is  informed  of  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  363 ;  neglects  the  disclosure  of  it  to  Ids  asaster,  ibid. ;  is  suspected 
himself,  and  doomed  to  destructioB,  ibid. ;  is  put  to  the  rack,  ibid.;  oon- 
ibsses  his  guilt,  accuses  his  fiither,  and  is  stoned  to  desah,  ibid. 

^Arygi^  Alexander  marchea  into  that  ooontry,  and  cats  the  oelelnafead 
Goidian  kimt,  320. 

Fh^miatM,  opposes  the  return  of  Aldbtades  to  Athens,  173;  his  treasoi»- 
able  practices  detected,  ibid. ;  be  is  stabbed  in  the  market  place^  ibid. 

PAoctoru,  cited  to  appear  before  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  257 ;  cast 
and  heavily  fined,  ibid. ;  quote  a  precedeat  from  Homer  to  vindicate  their 
mliisal,  ibid. ;  appoint  Philomelus  their  geneml,  ibid. ;  terriiM  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Philip,  266 ;  decline  giving  him  battle,  ibid. ;  make  sobmisaioBs 
to  him,  ibid. 

'Phoeumf  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  command  a  body  of  ftiroes  sent 
to  the  assistanoe  of  Plutarch  in  the  island  of  Enboni,  271 ;  his  character, 
ibid. ;  finds  Plutarch  traitorously  ready  to  repidse  the  very  aiviy  he  had  ra* 
quested,  272 ;  drives  him  oat  of  Eretria,  273 ;  appointed  general  of  the 
army  against  Philip^  he  leads  his  troops  to  the  succour  of  the  Byiantiana, 
975 ;  is  received  .by  them  with  joy,  ibid. ;  forces  Philip  to  abandon  hia  de- 
sign upon  Bysantium  and  Perinthos,  ibid. ;  drives  him  out  of  the  Helles- 
pont, ibid* ;  takes  some  of  his  ships,  ibid.;  plunders  all  the  open  country, 
ibid.;  is  obliged  to  retire,  ibid.;  advises  the  Atheniaos  to  accept  Phil^s 
pacific  proposals,  276 ;  nobly  rejeots  all  the  oilers  made  him  by  Harpalus 
fisr  the  corruption  of  his  integrity,  382 ;  anecdotes  concerning  him  giaady 
to  his  honoar,  ibid.;  he  uses  all  hie  influence  to  proveat  the  success  of  Har- 
palas,  ibid. ;  his  behaviour  and  discourse  upon  the  suooess  of  hia  coontrymea 
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\  dM  M«€edoni<iw,99d;  ^alegAfefd  hy  tht  AtiiMiMM  to  sm  for  pMoa 
tok  Aiilipalter,  397;  intercedes  ftr  the  fettoradon  of  dw  Atlienian  eiUes* 
:aod  gdts  them  restored  to  their  andent  privileges,  401 ;  is  proscribed,  498 ; 
throws  himself  upon  Alexander,  the.  son  of  Polyperchoo,  ibid.;  charged  bj 
the  Athenians  with  high  treason, ibid«;  sent  back  chained  to  Athens,  ibid.; 
his  behaviour,  ibid.;  is  pat  to  death,  4M;  Ins  body  baaisbed  the  AtbAiian 
territories,  ibid.;  conveyed  by  Cosofaoo  a  little  beyond  fitensina,  ibid. ; 
homed  by  a  Mcg^cian  woman,  and  his  ashes  boned  under  her  health,  ibid; 
the  Athenians  repent  his  death,  and  raise  a  statae  to  his  memory,  4Sd ;  they 
put  to  death  his  accusers,  ibid. ;  his  eulogy,  ibid. 

PUeUbo,  battle  of,  95 ;  surprised  by  three  hundred  Thebans,  1^9 ;  be- 
sieged by  the  Lacedasmoniens,  137^^181;  surrenders,  181;  the  tokKers 
butdiered,  and  their  wives  sold  for  slaves,  189 ;  the  city  demolished,  ibid* 
Flaimonif  npply  to  the  Athenmns  for  their  protection  and  alliance,  981. 
Plutarch,  solicits  the  assistaoce  of  the  Athenians  in  the  island  of  Eoboea, 
971 ;  endeavours  to  repulse  the  army  he  had  requested,  979 ;  is  driven  out 
of  Eretria  by  Phocion,  978. 

PoUfhrcn,  of  Pherae,  in  Thessaly,  kills  his  brother  Pc^ydoms,  in  order  to 
reign  alone,  989 ;  is  killed  by  Alexander,  ibid. 
PofycAorvt,  aMessenian,  his  quarrel  with  £uph«ius,  a  Lacedasmonian,  99. 
PofydarmUf  a  Macedonian  lord,  appointed  to  see  the  execution  of  Pap- 
menio  performed,  868 ;  sees  the  king's  commission  effectually  executed,  884. 
Polydonoj  of  Phere,  in  Thessaly,  murdered  by  his  brother  Pobphron,  989. 
Palyperchony  succeeds  Antipater,  as  governor-general  of  Macedon,  and 
|irotector  of  the  king,  409;  his  character,  ibid. ;  recals  01ympies,d)e  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  ibid.;  new  models  the  government  of  Greece,  499 ; 
dttplaces  the  governors  nominated  by  Antipater,  ibid. ;  marches  into  Atrica, 
with  a  powerful  army,  487 ;  commences  his  operations  in  the  PelopoAneaas, 
ibid.;  acts  like  a  tyrant, ibid.;  the  MegaiopoMtans  reeift  the  execution  of 
bis  decree  to  aher  the  form  of  their  government,  ibid. ;  besieges  their  dty, 
498 ;  is  repalsed.  Hud.;  renews  the  attack  with  his  elephants,  ibid.;  they 
are  rendered  useless  by  the  contrivance  of  Damides,  ibid. ;  his  army,  flung 
into  confusion,  refuse  to  storm  the  city,  499;  appoints  a  considerable  force 
to  blockade  the  city,  and  hastens  with  the  remainder  of  bis  army  to  Mace- 
don, ibid. 

Pofytirahu,  gives  Darius  drink^  finding  him  near  his  end,  859. 
Portkmotf  a  fortress  in  the  island  of  Eobosa,  dismantled  by  Philips  971. 
Porta,  a  king  of  India,  is  required  by  Alexander  to  make  submissioDs  to 
him,  370;  provokes  Alexander  to  resolf«  upon  compulsive  measures,  871; 
encamps  on  the  borders  of  tlie  Hydaspes,  in  order  to  dispute  the  passage 
with  lum,  il»d. ;  is  mounted  upon  a  much  laiger  elephant  than  any  of  tho 
rest,  ibid. ;  exceeds  the  usual  stature  of  men,  ibid. ;  on  bearing  tbat  Aks* 
ander  bad  passed  the  Hydaspes,  he  sends  a  detachment  against  him,  oon- 
manded  by  one  of  his  sons,  who  is  defeated,  and  killed  upon  the  spot,  879  • 
pssolves  to  foce  Alexander,  il»d. ;  sets  ont  with  a  considerable  foroe»  ibid. ; 
drawa  op  his  army  in  battle  amy,  ibid.;  is  totally  defeated,  after  having 
BMighc  with  incredible  braveiy,  874 ;  retires  upon  his  elephant,  having  le- 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  875 ;  is  called  upon  by  TaxUas,  to  hear  a 
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aMnage  imB  Alnander,  iM.;  refmrnAm  him  for haring  provad  a  trdlgr 
ta  Ub  oaantry,  ibid. ;  aimta  daft  at  hiai,  ibid. ;  strongly  entreated  bf  Meroe 
to  wait  apoD  the  cooqucror,  he  eoosents,  aad  sets  forward,  ibid. ;  uadejected 
at  Us  misfortone,  he  comes  op  to  Aleiander  wkh  a  resolute  ooaateaanca, 
ibid. ;  fab  interview  with  him  described,  ibid. 

PcUisa,  battle  of,  190  ;  besieged,  ibid^ 

Frogmegy  invites  Xenophoo  iato  Asia,  SOS. 

PtyttmiSf  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Cormth,  5. 

Ptoiem^f  appointed  governor  of  Egypt,  405  ;  prepares  to  become  an  ii»- 
dependent  sovereign,  406;  resists  the  power  of  Peidiccas  and  the  two 
Macedonian  kings,  40T ;  leagues  himself  with  Ljsimachns  and  Casmnder  to 
ovecthrow  the  power  of  Aodgonns,  413 ;  defeats  Demetrius  at  Gaza,  414  ; 
snppoics  Seleacns  in  bis  claims  on  Babylon,  ibid. ;  defeats  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius,  416 ;  assumes  the  title  of  king,  417;  sails  against  the  Grecian 
dooBinions  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  with  a  powerful  fleet,  439. 

Ptolemy  Cennmaf,  brother  of  Lysander,  treacherously  murders  Selencus, 
who  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  his  behalf,  430 ;  possesses 
himself  of  the  Macedonian  crown,  ibid. ;  prevails  on  the  widow  of  Lysi- 
machus  to  marry  hire,  on  a  promise  of  settling  the  successioa  on  her  sons, 
ibid. ;  puts  the  yoimg  princes  to  death,  and  banishes  their  mother  to  Sa^ 
mothrada,  440 ;  the  Gauls  invade  his  dominions,  ibid. ; '  being  refosed  a 
certain  sum  of  gold,  they  defeat  him  at  the  head  of  his  tumultuary  troops^ 
cut  off  his  head,  and  cany  it  through  their  ranks  on  the  top  of  a  lance,  ibid. 

Pykuy  taken  by  the  Athenians,  133. 

Pyrrhuy  king  of  Epirus,  advances  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  439; 
sets  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  ibid. ;  is  stripped  of  his  fiface- 
dooian  possessions  by  Lysimachus,  ibid.;  invades  Sidly  and  Italy,  44S ;  ia- 
flamed  with  indignation  against  Antigonus,  for  refusing  him  succours,  he 
invades  Macedon,  il»d. ;  beiag  joined  by  great  numbers  of  Macedonians,  he 
defeats  Antigonus  in  a  pitched  battle,  ibid.;  applied  toby  Cleooymus,  a 
prince  of  Sparta,  443 ;  engages  in  his  cause,  and  while  Arens,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne,  was  absent  with  the  flower  of  the  Spartaa  aimyin  Crete, 
carries  desolation  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  ibid. ;  compelled  by  the  Spaitans 
to  seek  his  safety  in  retreat,  ibid. ;  is  galled  by  Areas,  ibid. ;  Ids  son  Ptolemy 
slain  in  endeavouring  to  cover  his  retreat,  ibid.;  is  invited  to  Aigos  by  a 
Action  in  opposition  to  Antigonus,  444 ;  desired  by  the  Argives  to  decide 
the  dispute  with  his  antagonist  without  the  city,  ibid. ;  attempting  to  enter 
it  during  the  night,  he  is  slain,  ibid. ;  his  eulogy,  ibid.;  die  Aigives  consider 
his  death  as  the  efiect  of  supernatural  interpositioa,  ibid. 

Pyikottf  die  Maoedoiuaa  ambassador,  distinguishes  himself  by  the  liveli- 
i  of  hitomtioQs,  S81 ;  his  powers  inferior  to  diose  of  DemoidieBes,  98«. 


R. 
RoMMat,  intercept  the  ambassadon  sent  by  PhiUp  of  Macedon  to  Hanoi- 
bal,  456 ;  defeat  him  at  ApoUonia,  ibid. ;  raise  up  enemies  against  him  in 
Graeoe,  ibid. ;  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  £tolians,  ibid. ;  eitend  aad  ea- 
tablish  their  power  throughout  Greece,  457;  prevent  a  peace  between 
Philip  aad  die  Aolians,  ibid.;  send  a  fleet  to  die  support  of  the  latter, 
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ibid. ;  land  in  GiMCe,  lud  ky  waste  the  ooootry  from  Corintli  to  Biayonf 
458 ;  attack  the  iflkand  of  Eobcaa,  ibid. ;  retire  from  Greece  in  cooseqaeBce 
of  a  peace  between  them  and  the  iEtolians  on  the  one  part,  and  Pfaiiip  on 
the  other,  ibid. ;  receive  complainte  ageiBet  Philip  from  Attains,  ike  Hbo- 
diansy  the  Athenians,  and  the  Egyptians,  459 ;  dedars  themselTes  guardians 
of  the  joung  king  of  Egypt,  ibid.;  send  Marcus  EmiUns  as  ambassador  to 
PluUp,  ibid. ;  warn  him  not  to  attack  Egypt,  to  abstain  from  war  with  any 
of  the  Grecian  states,  and  to  submit  the  disputes  to  arbitration,  ibid. ;  di»» 
patch  a  fleet,  under  the  conduct  of  Suipitius,  to  the  relief  of  Athens,  460 ; 
send  Flaminius  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Macedon,  461 ;  he  detaches 
the  ^^tolians  and  Achmms  from  their  connexion  with  Philip,  ibid.;  reduces 
him  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  a  peace  on  mortifying  conditions,  ibid.; 
prescribe  limits  to  Antiochus,  46S ;  defeat  him  at  Tbermopylse,  463;  re- 
duce the  i£toliaas,  ttnd.;  interfere  in  the  aflairs  of  theAchaMms,  464; 
break  the  strengtli  of  their  confederacy,  465 ;  seek  occasion  to  quarrel  with 
Philip,  ibid. ;  call  him  to  account  for  supposed  outrages,  ibid ;  strive  to  de» 
bauch.the  filial  affection  of  Demetrius,  ihid. ;  acknowledge  the  title  of  Per- 
seus, 468 ;  seek  an  occasiou  of  quarreling  with  him,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated  by 
them  at  Pydna,  ibid.;  reduce  the  whole  of  Macedon,  469;  appoint  a  new 
form  of  government,  ibid.;  entirely  subjugate  Greece,  470;  their  arbitraiy 
and  unjust  proceedings  against  the  Achseans,  ibid. ;  transport  a  thousand  of 
their  chiefs  into  Italy,  ibid. ;  abolish  popular  assemblies  in  Gteece,  471 ; 
reduce  it  to  a  Roman  province,  ibid.;  defeated  by  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  472;  are  massacred  throughout  Asia,  ibid. 

Roxma^  daughter  to  Axertes,  king  of  the  Sacse,  appears  so  alluring  in 
the  eyes  of  Aleaander,  that  he  makes  her  his  wife,  S68;  delivered  of  a  son, 
whom  she  names  Alexander,  405 ;  in  concert  with  Perdiccas,  procures  the 
death  of  Statira,  who  was  great  with  child  by  Alexander,  ibid. ;  is  put  to 
death  by  Cassander,  416. 

S. 
Soctf,  the  country  of  the,  overrun  and  laid  waste  by  Alexander*  368. 
Sacred  J3a<telioft,  a  battalion  of  the  Theban  army  distinguished  by  that 
name,  330 ;  remain  invincible  for  a  succession  of  years,  until  cut  down  by 
tbe  Macedonian  phalanx  under  Philip,  ibid. 

SalamU^  taken  by  stratagem,  and  added  to  the  dominion  of  Athens,  96 ; 
the  battle  of,  described,  85—86. 
Sqftkianif  submit  to  Alexander,  365. 

Seleucui,  appointed  to  command  the  royal  cavahy,  405 ;  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Babylon,  418 ;  requested  by  Antigonns  to  give  an  exact  statement 
of  the  revenues  of  his  province,  413 ;  refuses  to  comply,  ibid. ;  withdraws 
from  Babylon  in  the  nig^t,and  flees  into  Egypt,  ibid.;  furnished  by  Ptokmy 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  414;  conducts  tfaem  with  much  haxard  to 
Babylon,  415 ;  received  with  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  ibid. ;  his  cha- 
racter, ibid.;  takes  upon  him  the  title  of  king, 416 ;  dissensions  arising  in 
the  family  of  lysimaehus,  the  ii^ored  party  put  themselves  ondar  his  pro- 
tactkm,  439;  meets  Lysimachus  on  the  field  of  Gyms,  ibid.;  his  fortnne 
pievails,  and  Lysimachus  is  slain,  ibid.;  resipis  his  Asiatic  dominions  to  his 
son  Antiochos,  ibid. ;  is  treacherously  slain  by  Ptolemy  Ceraonus,  in  whose 
behalf  he  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ibid. 
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Skyeifh  tuppOMd  to  be  th0  oMitt  taciBDt  kingdom  of  Oreeoe,  3. 
Simonideif  the  poet  of  Ceos,  angs  the  exploits  of  his  oowitiTmeo  in  a  style 
becoming  tbeir  raloiuv  119. 
&$ptei,  the  sonofiEolos,  makes  himself  master  of  Corinth,  5. 
Soendei,  the  eekbrated  •pfailosofiher,  refbses  to  act  widi  the  inc«a. 
diaries  who  accuse  the  admirals  victorious  over  Callicratidas  at  Aij^masii, 
180  ;  the  only  penon  who  ventores  to  a|^>ear  in  defence  of  Therameaes^  hb 
disdpiey  1&3 ;  his  cbwacter,  Sll ;  a  particniar  acooont  of  the  proceedings 
against  him,  S19 ;  a  memorable  speech  of  his,  in  consequence  of  die  chaige 
agaiasthim,  313*— S16;  is  sentenced  to  drink  hemlock,  917;  reoeiTeshis 
sentence  urith  the  utmost  composurs,  ibid. ;  his  behaviour  in  die  interval  of 
his  eiecntion,  ibid.;  Crito,  hafiag  bribed  the  gaoler,  ofiers  him  his  liberty, 
which  he  r^ects,  818 ;  his  behaviour  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  disoonrM 
with  his  fiiendsy  910;  the  Athenians  repent  of  his  death,  cause  a  statue  and 
dmpel  te  be  erected  to  his  memory^  and  pot  to  death  his  accusers, 
999,  993. 

iSbfiNi,  the  celebreted  Grscian  legislator,  applied  to  by  the  Athenians  for 
his  advice  and  assistance,  96 ;  an  account  of  his  birth  and  character,  ibid. ; 
he  adds  Salamis  to  tlie  dominion  of  Athens  by  a  stmtagem,  ibid. ;  addressed 
by  the  sages  of  Greece  as  their  associate,  9T ;  a  remarkable  saying  of  Ins, 
98;  his  interview  with  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  ibid. ;  his  political  operations 
at  Athens  described,  99;  he  withdraws  from  the  city,  to  avoid  the  hnpor- 
tuni^  of  some,  and  the  captious  petulance  of  others,  33;  travels  to  Ef^pC, 
Lydia,  and  several  other  countries,  ibid. ;  returns  to  Athens  after  an  absence 
often  yean,  34;  hairing  been  opposed  by  the  bad  designs  of  Pisistratus,  he 
wishes  to  subvert  them,  ibid. ;  endeavoore  to  oppose  art  to  his  conning, 
ibid. ;  employs  all  his  authority  and  eloquence  in  oppodlioo  to  a  dangerous 
request  made  by  him,  but  in  vein,  35 ;  reproaches  the  Athenians  for  their 
cowardice  and  treachery,  ibid. ;  dies  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  survived  the  liberty  of  his  country  not  above  two  years,  36 ;  Ins  cha- 
racter, ibid. 

SptariOf  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Lelexa,  4 ;  the  behavkmlr  of 
tiie  Ephori  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  victory  gained  by  Epaeunondas, 
936 ;  striking  courage  of  the  dtiseos,  both  male  and  female,  upon  the  m^ 
laacholy  occasbn,  ibid. 

^partaniy  their  old  jealousies  begin  to  revive,  994 ;  th^  fall  opon  the 
Eleans,  ibid. ;  take  tbem  into  an  alliance,  ibid. ;  attacked  on  all  odes,  995 ; 
their  aUies  at  fiivt  ara  routed,  ibid. ;  they  turn  die  scale  of  viotoiy  by  their 
eens  vatour,  and  come  off  oonqnerois,  ibid. ;  sustain  a  naval  loss  at  Cnidns, 
iUd. ;  fieed  from  die  levion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  by  the  coockwon  of  a 
peace,  they  proceed  to  sproad  terror  among  the  petty  states  of  Greece,  996 ; 
compel  Che  Mantineans  to  throw  down  their  walls,  fliid.;  obfige  the  Cocb- 
diians  to  witbdraw'die  garrison  ftom  Ai^gosi,  ibid. ;  sabdna  the  Olyadnens, 
ibid. ;  imei^oeein  a  domestic  quarrsl  at  Thebes,  il»d.;  turn  PhsBhidas oat 
of  the  citadel,  and  place  a  gairison  of  their  own  thcffe»  ibid. ;  peodoos 
aiticlesto  be  exldbitsd  against  lamanms,  ibid.;  cbastjee thtf Phliameasb 
ibid. ;  alarased  ftom  an  unexpected  qoerter,  9^7;  incensed  by  the  soocesa* 
fol  efforts  of  the  Thebans  for  die  recovery  of  dieir  fraedom,  they  attempt  t» 
seize  the  Pineos,  999 ;  by  so  doing  they  make  the  Atheuans  inecondleahle 
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jatmiati  ibid.;  lepulted  by  the  inbabitaats  of  Zacmtbos  and  Corcyra,  on 
tbeir  atterapting  to  restore  their  niag;i9trate8  by  force,  281 ;  weaken  them- 
lelvee  by  their  conteets  with  the  Adieniaos,  ibid. ;  enter  into  a  confederacy 
wilfa  the  Athenians  against  the  Thebans,  233;  order  levies  to  be  made  in  all 
parts  of  Oreece  that  side  with  them,  ibid. ;  come  to  a  batde  with  the  The- 
baas,  334;  fight  with  fary  about  the  body  of  their  general,  and  carry  it  off, 
Sd5;  are  defeated,  and  driven  from  the  field  of  battle,  ibid. ;  stnickwith 
eonsteniation  at  their  late  defeat,  they  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  i^uccotir, 
899 ;  fined  by  the  Amphictyons,  857  ;  noble  behayiour  of  the  women  when 
their  city  was  besieged  by  Pyrrhns,  443. 

SpUmneneSf  chief  confidant  of  Bessus,  seizes  him,  puts  him  in  chains,  and 
delivers  him  op  to  Alexander,  365. 

StheneliUf  king  of  Mycens,  driven  ont  by  the  HeraclidK,  or  descendants 
of  Hercules,  3. 

StaOf  Alexander  finds  treasures  there  to  an  infinite  amount,  355. 

Sjfraemet  founded  by  Archias,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  145 ;  siege  of  it 
described,  149— 1<X). 

SyracutaiUt  insult  Nicias,  148 ;  deceived  by  false  reports,  they  present 
themselves  in  order  of  battle  before  him,  ibid. ;  are  forced  back  to  the  dty, 
ibid. ;  propose  an  accommodation,  150;  receive  a  piece  of  animating  intel- 
ligence, ibid. ;  are  astonished  and  8tu|»fied  at  it,  ibid. ;  are  prevailed  upon 
to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  tlieir  power  to  hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  153; 
sostain  a  considerable  loss,  ibid. ;  gain  a  victory  over  the  Athenian  fleet, 
155;  attack  the>intrenchments  of  the  «nemy,  and  gain  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  them,  159;  drive  Eurymedou  vigorously  into  the  golph  called 
Dascon,  100 ;  erect  trophies  for  the  death  of  Eurymedon,  ibid. ;  obtain  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Athenians,  162;  are  drawn  from  their  festivities 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  by  a  stratagem,  163 ;  retire  from  the  Athenians,  and 
advance  toward  them' alternately,  165;  drive  Demosthenes  into  a  narrow 
place  inclosed  with  a  wall,  ibid.;  reject  a  proposal  made  by  Nicias  with  dis- 
dain, 166 ;  throw  a  number  of  the  Athenians  into  the  river  Asinarus,  ibid. ; 
enter  triumphantly  into  Syracuse,  ibid. ;  consequences  of  their  successes,  167. 
S^igambiif  Darius's  mothef,  found  remaining  in  the  camp  by  Alexander, 
332 ;  receives  a  message  from  Alexander,  833 ;  is  visited  by  him  in  her 
tent,  ibid. ;  falls  prostrate  before  him,  ibid. ;  is  permitted  to  bury  whatever 
pefson  she  pleases,  according  to  the  Pernan  customs,  334. 

T. 

Tamis,  Alexander  marches  his  whole  army  to  that  dty,  82 1. 

TaxUm,    See  OmpAtt. 

Tkakif  his  answer  to  Solon,  on  having  been  asked  why  he  never  thought 
fit  to  marry,  27 ;  his  opinion  of  the  most  perfect  popular  government,  ibid. 

Tkarsky  second  son  of  Javan,  thought  to  have  settled  in  Achaia,  2. 

Thalettrii^  queen  of  the  Amazons,  prompted  by  a  violent  desire  to  see 
Alexander,  leaves  her  dominions,  and  travels  through  a  great  number  of 
coontries  to  gjnnfy  her  curiosity,  361 ;  on  coming  near  his  camp,  she  sends 
a  message  to  him,  ibid. ;  receives  a  favourable  answer,  ibid. ;  commands 
bar  train  to  stop»  and  advances  with  three  hundred  women,  ibid. ;  does  not 
think  Ui  person  aaswemble  to  bis  fame,  ibid. ;  acquaints  him  widi  the  chief 
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motive  of  her  joQineyy  ibid.;  her  iofoanatioo 

stay  with  her,  ibid. ;  she  retams  to  her  kiag^onHy  ibid. 

Thebanif  active  in  promotiiig  the  Peraian  interest,  S25 ,  send  embaasadon 
to  the  Atbeoiaos,  ibid.;  wearj  of  the  Spwtaa  joke,  they  make  a  deipento 
attempt  to  throw  it  o6F,  227 ;  acquire  freedom  by  its  success^  289;  reaoaiB 
a  short  time  at  peace,  231 ;  taking  offence  at  the  application  made  by  the 
Plataeaos  to  the  Athenians,  they  demolisli  their  town,  ibid. ;  they  demolisfa 
also  Thespiae,  ibid. ;  grow  into  power,  ibid. ;  take  the  leftd  in  the  a£Eiirs  of 
Greece,  ibid. ;  make  it  their  maxim  to  side  eitlier  with  Athena  or  Spaita, 
ibid. ;  are  under  the  utmost  consternation,  on  finding  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  confederated  against  them,  23S ;  gain  a  complete  victory  over, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  245;  lose  the  fruits  of  it  by  the  death 
of  their  general,  246 ;  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Alexander  in  Bmotia, 
304;  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  are  defeated,  ibid.;  their. city  is  taken 
and  plundered,  ibid. ;  their  distresses  in  consequence  of  their  defeat,  ibid. 

TMot  rejects  the  Lacedsmonian  ordinance  againat  the  Atheoian  fi^ 
tives,  193 ;  makes  a  decree  in  their  favour,  ibid. ;  rebuilt  by  Caaaander,  437. 

nemiMtockif  uses  all  his  eloquence  tu  convince  the  Athenians  that  the 
saving  of  its  citizens  is  the  true  preservation  of  a  state,  82 ;  procures  a  de- 
cree favourable  to  his  design  to  man  die  fleet,  ibid. ;  a  memorable  reply  of 
bis,  84;  he  has  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  in  order  to  bring  bis  confederates  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  him,  84 ;  is  apprised  by  Aristides  of  his  dangerona 
situation,  85 ;  full  of  a  generous  gratitude,  he  lets  him  into  all  his  designs 
and  projects,  ibid. ;  is  carried  in  triumph  by  the  Lacedftmonians  to  Sparta, 
89 ;  receives  strikiug  honours  at  the  Olympic  games,  ibid.;  sails  to  all  the 
islands  which  espouse  the  interest  of  the  Pecsians,  in  order  to  levy  cootriba- 
tions,  90 ;  requires  a  considerable  sum  from  the  inhabitants  of  Aiidros, 
ibid. ;  blocks  them  up  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  their  reply,  ibid. ; 
converts  the  money  which  he  exacts  from  them  chiefly  to  his  own  private 
advantage,  ibid. ;  his  answer  to  the  Spartan  ambassadon,  100;  he  procares 
himself  the  negociation  of  an  affiur  of  importance  at  Lacedsgmon,  ibid. ;  his 
artful  behaviour,  ibid. ;  is  received  by  bis  fellow-citizens  in  a  triumphant 
manner  at  his  return,  ibid. ;  his  regulations  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  101 ; 
forms  a  scheme  for  the  supplanting  of  Sparta,  and  making  Athens  the  un- 
rivalled mistress  of  Greece,  ibid.;  communicates  his  scheme  to  Aristides, 
who  cannot  accede  to  it,  ibid. ;  makes  himself  odious  to  the  Athenians,  105; 
is  accused  of  having  been  privy  to  the  designs  of  Pausanias.  ibid. ;  his 
answers  to  the  calumnies  levelled  at  him  ineffectual,  106 ;  takes  refuge  in 
the  island  of  Corcyra,  ibid. ;  flies  from  thence  to  Epirus,  ibid. ;  afterwards 
to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  for  protection,  ibid. ;  is  promised  pro- 
tection by  him,  ibid. ;  is  harassed  by  his  enemies,  107 ;  his  escape  is  fa- 
voured by  Admetus,  ibid.;  he  is  put  on  board  a  merchant-ship,  ibid. ;  is 
compelled  to  discover  himself  to  the  pilot,  ibid.;  arrives  at  Comft,  ibid.; 
is  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Sardis,  ibid. ;  requests  to  have  permission  to 
speak  to  the  king,  ibid. ;  falls  before  the  king  in  the  Persian  manner,  and 
makes  a  remarkable  address  to  him,  ibid.;  is  in  high  flavour  at  the  Pecsiau 
court,  108 :  his  memorable  speech  tq  his  wife  and  cliildren,  ibid. ;  finds 
himself  unable  to  sustain  the  conflict  between  his  gmtitude  to  Xerxes  and  fata 
love  for  his  oouatry,  ibid.;  swallows  poison,  ibid.;  his  character,  ibid. 
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yhermmneif  accuses  the  Athenian  admirals  who  were  fictodous  over 
Callicraddas  at  Arginastt^  180. 

ThermopyUe^  an  assembly  of  the  Grecian  states  there  twice  a  jear,  S ; 
battle  of,  77. 
TheseuMy  king  of  Athens,unites  the  t  wel  ve  boroughs  of  Cecrops  into  one  city,3. 
Thrasylmhay  consults  with  his  fellow  citizens  at  Thebes  on  a  vigorous 
effort  for  the  benefit  of  public  liberty,  193 ;  seizes  upon  Phyle,  a  strong 
castle  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  ibid. ;  repulses  the  tyrants,  with  the  Spar- 
tan guard,  on  their  attempting  to  recover  it,  ibid.;  obliges  them  to  retire, 
ibid. ;  marches  out  of  Phyle  by  night,  and  seizes  upon  the  Piraeus,  ibid. ; 
his  speech  to  the  troops  who  fled  from  him  after  tlie  death  of  Ciitias,  ibid.; 
procures  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  and  substitutes  ten  persons  in  their 
room,  194;  after  the  death  of  the  tyrants,  proposes  an  amnesty,  ibid. 

Thticydida,  brother-in-law  of  Cimon,  combats  Peiides  in  all  his  ambn 
tious  measures,  but  in  vain,  118. 

TigraneM,  the  Persian  general,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  97. 
HmocleOf  a  Theban  lady,  her  uncommon  behaviour,  304 ;  her  reply  to 
Alexander,  on  being  carried  in  chains  before  him,  305. 

Timoiheus,  his  saying  about  Chares,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  die 
battle  of  Chsronea,  288. 

mdatei,  governor  of  Persepolis,  sends  letters  to  Alexander,  which  occa- 
sion bis  hasty  advance  to  that  city,  356. 

JUstq^heniieif  stands  his  ground,  with  a  small  part  of  his  troops,  against 
the  Greeks,  197 ;  passes  through  the  light  armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  left  wing  by  them,  198;  on  his 
arrival  at  the  camp  he  clears  up  a  mistake,  199;  has  a  cqnference  with 
Clearchus,  201 ;  comes  up  to  the  Greeks  with  his  whole  army  in  order  of 
battle,  304 ;  after  several  skirmishes  he  is  forced  to  retire,  ibid. ;  secures  an 
eminence,  ibid. ;  dislodged  from  it,  ibid. 

Drezene,  city  of,  the  inhabitants  generously  offer  the  Athenians  an  asylum,  82. 
Tyre,  city  of,  its  happy  situation  described,  337 ;  taken,  343. 
TyrianSy  receive  proposals  for  peace  from  Alexander  by  his  heralds,  338 ; 
kill  them,  and  throw  them  from  the  top  of  the  wall  into  the  sea,  ibid. ;  de- 
fend themselves  with  the  greatest  vigour,  skill,  bravery,  and  perseverance, 
338 — 340 ;  are  invested  by  the  Macedonians  on  all  sides,  by  sea  and  land, 
340;  give  themselves  over  for  lost,  341 ;  are  suddenly  relieved  from  their 
terrors  by  a  storm,  which  makes  great  havock  among  the  ships  of  their  ene- 
mies, ibid. ;  find  their  good  fortune  counterbalanced  by  an  unexpected  ca- 
lamity, ibid. ;  are  informed  that  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected succours,  are  unable  to  give  them  any  assistance,  ibid. ;  resolved  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  ibid. ;  send  off  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  Carthage,  ibid. ;  invent  new  arts  to  defend  themselves,  and  repulse  the 
enemy,  ihid ;  defend  themselves  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  342;  overpow- 
ered by  their  assailants,  they  are  reduced  to  despair,  343;  are  conquered,  ibid. 
Tyrtaut,  the  school-master,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  command  the  La- 
cedsmoninns,  23 ;  harangues,  and  repeats  his  own  works,  ibid.;  is  disliked 
by  the  Spartans,  ibid. ;  inflames  them  by  his  orations  and  songs  in  praise  of 
military  glory,  ibid. ;  in  consequence  of  those  soigs  and  orations,  they  be- 
come victorious,  ibid. ;  he  is  made  free  of  Sparta,  94. 
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u. 

UxU,  province  of,  commanded  bj  Madadiee,  956. 

X. 

Xanthipputj  accuses  Miltiades  of  banog  taken  a  bribe  from  Persia,  64. 

Xenophon,  iovited  into  Asia  by  Proxenes,  202 ;  animates  the  Greek 
officers  to  behave  with  boldness  and  resolution,  203 ;  presses  the  nominar 
tion  of  generals,  ibid.;  commanders  are  appointed  agreeable  to  his  advice, 
ibid. ;  his  speech  to  inspire  his  soldiers,  ibid. ;  begins  his  march  with  Cheri- 
sophus  and  Umasion,  204 ;  is  followed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  commanded 
by  Mithridates,  ibid. ;  is  galled  by  him,  ibid. ;  repulses  him  with  loss,  and 
makes  good  his  retreat,  ibid.;  arrives  near  the  city  of  Larissa,  ibid.; 
marches  to  Mepsila,  ibid. ;  dislodges  Tissaphemes  from  an  eminence,  and 
opens  a  passage  for  his  troops  into  the  plain,  ibid.;  meets  with  difficulties, 
ibid. ;  is  greatly  annoyed  on  his  march  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  ibid.; 
after  many  fatigues  and  hardships,  is  ex|x)sed  to  new  dangers,  205 ;  con- 
ducts the  Greeks  from  Persia  to  Greece,  205—210. 

Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  inherits  his  father's  animosity  against  Greece,  66 ; 
assembles  a  council,  ibid. ;  is  strongly  persuaded  by  Mardonius  to  avenge 
the  dishonour  done  to  the  Persian  name,  ibid. ;  receives  very  different  ad- 
vice from  Artabanus,  and  receives  it  with  rage  and  resentment,  67;  his  reply 
to  him,  68 ;  repents,  and  offers  to  come  over  to  his  uncle's  opinion,  ibid. ; 
overpowered  by  tlie  flatteries  of  his  courtiers,  he  rejects  his  advice, 
listens  to  that  of  Mardonius,  and  orders  the  most  extensive  preparations  to 
be  made  for  carrying  on  the  war,  ibid. ;  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
CarthagiQiaiis,  ibid. ;  sets  out  from  Susa,  ibid. ;  a  presumptuous  speech  of 
bis,  69 ;  his  military  progress  and  operations  described,  69 — ^73 ;  be  pursues 
his  course  without  interruption,  T3 ;  first  finds  his  passage  disputed  at  the 
straits  of  Thermopyle,  ibid. ;  is  treated  with  contempt  by  the  Spartans,  78; 
is  repulsed  with  great  loss,  ibid. ;  endeavours  to  inspire  his  troops  with  the 
promises  of  reward,  ibid. ;  is  shamefully  defeated  by  a  small  body  of  Spai^ 
tans,  80 ;  tries  his  fortune  at  sea,  but  without  success,  81 ;  proceeds  in  his 
destructive  march,  ibid. ;  sees  with  indignation  that  his  power  is  unable  to 
terrify  his  enemies,  83 ;  marches  into  Attica,  ibid. ;  finds  Athens  almost  de- 
serted, ibid. ;  puts  all  those  to  the  sword  who  defended  the  citadel,  and  re- 
duces it  to  ashes,  ibid. ;  dispatches  a  messenger  to  Susa  with  the  news  of 
his  victories,  ibid. ;  marches  towards  the  sea,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  his 
fleet,  84 ;  receives  a  severe  blow  by  the  battle  of  Salamis,  87 ;  wants  an 
opportunity  to  retreat,  ibid. ;  extricated  from  his  embarrassments  by  the 
arrival  of  Mardonius,  ibid. ;  greatly  distressed  in  his  retreat,  88. 

Z. 

Zadntkuif  the  inhabitants  of,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Athens^  23 1 ;  repulse  the  Spartans,  ibid. 

THE     END. 
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